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ARTICLE    I. 
PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

BT  RXY.  SDWI9  G.  BISaSLL,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  HBBRBW  LAKOUAOB  AND 
LITBRATURB  IN  THB  THBOLOOICAL  IBSTITUTION,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

Ip  we  discover  among  us  in  these  days  any  disposition  to 
underrate  or  relatively  disparage  the  Old  Testament,  any  ten- 
dency to  neglect  it  in  our  theological  schools,  we  must  see, 
too,  that  Providence  is  signally  interposing  on  its  behalf,  and 
vindicating  for  it  the  highest  claims  to  our  attention.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  bating  from  the  statement  whatever  you  please 
for  any  partiality  one  might  have  for  favorite  studies,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  problems  with  which  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men  are  grappling  to-day  directly  concern  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  we  couple  in  our 
diinking  with  certain  puzzling  questions  of  geology  and 
cosmography.  It  is  the  same  book  that  serves  as  point  of 
departure  for  the  still  mooted  subject,  when  human  history 
had  its  beginning,  and  how  it  began.  It  is  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment chiefly  that  the  science  of  archaeology,  opening  up  in 
our  day  so  broad  a  field  and  awakening  in  its  devotees  so 
inspiring  an  ardor,  comes  to  lay  down  its  store  of  gathered 
facts  and  illustrations.  From  old  Sepharvaim  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Isaiah  some  of  the  latest  treasures  of  monu- 
mental literature  have  been  welcomed  to  our  Western  world. 
It  is  significant,  too,  that  an  eminent  Assyriologist  published, 

1  Inaagnral  Address  at  Hartford,  Maj  10, 1883. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  157.— Jahuart,  1883.        I 
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2     PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.    Jan. 

not  long  ago,  as  the  result  of  special  study  in  this  department^ 
a  discussion  of  the  question  —  more  practical  in  its  bearing 
than  might  appear  —  Where  was  Paradise  ?  ^  And  it  is  not 
geography  or  history  or  chronology  alone  that  these  priceless 
records  are  teaching  us.  They  are  enriching  our  lexicons 
and  correcting  our  grammars  as  well.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  there  are  in  the  sacred  text  not  a  few  words,  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  whose  meaning  as  yet  has  only  been  surmised, 
and  that  a  single  Psalm  of  less  than  forty  verses  has  thirteen 
so-called  aira^  X&fofieva^  words  that  do  not  elsewhere  occur 
in  the  Bible.  Hence,  it  is  a  gladdening  consideration  that 
scholars  are  now  in  process  of  constructing  from  these  same 
monuments  of  the  past  lexicon  and  grammar  of  a  closely 
allied  Semitio^  tongue  older,  it  is  claimed,  and  more  archaic 
in  its  forms,  than  any  other  known  to  man,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  the  vocalization  of  every  word  has  been  exactly 
preserved. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  quicken  our  flagging 
zeal,  and  teach  us  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  never  be 
divorced  from  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  our  reverential  study, 
the  heaviest  cannonading  of  biblical  criticism  is  just  now  heard 
among  these  earliest  records  of  our  faith.  Around  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  there  is,  for  the  moment,  a  comparative  lull  in 
the  conflict,  while  Moses  and  his  great  work  are  sharply 
challenged.  Indeed,  a  certain  style  of  biblical  criticism  has 
always  found  here  an  attractive  field  —  where  the  scantiness 
of  objective  and  contemporaneous  elements  has  seemed  to 
invite  and  permit  a  corresponding  subjective  fulness  and 
assurance.  We  are  already  accustomed,  in  connection  with 
the  Pentateuch,  to  such  names  as  **Jehovist,"  "Elohist** 
and  "  Younger  Elohist,"  "  Deuteronomist"  and  "  Redactor,*' 
although  they  are  found  in  no  accredited  list  of  sacred  writers, 
and  have  ever  failed  to  impress  us  with  the  simple  grandeur 
of  him  who  smote  the  rock  at  Horeb,  and  sp)oke  face  to  face 
with  God,  ^'  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend."  We  have  seen 
one  scheme  of  the  origin  of  Genesis  and  its  companion  books 
give  place  in  quick  succession  to  another.  We  have  seen  the 
iFri6drichDelltuch,Wolagda8Panidie8f    1882. 
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documents  of  wliich  it  is  assumed  that'  they  are  composed, 
submitted,  on  the  basis  of  other  assumptions,  to  every  sort  of 
kaleidoscopic  arrangement,  until,  as  it  should  seem,  the  very 
limit  of  possible  combinations  had  been  reached. 

But  it  has  been  left  to  critics  of  our  own  day  to  propound  a 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  course  of  Israelitish  history, 
which  totally  eclipses  all  that  have  preceded  it.  Were  the 
goodly  towns  and  cities  of  these  Eastern  states,  with  their 
swarming  millions  of  people,  with  all  their  glory  of  material, 
magnificence,  and  moral  power,  suddenly  to  be  put  down,  in 
some  way,  conceivable  or  inconceivable,  in  the  far-ofif  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  leaving  only  scattered  villages  and  hamlets 
where  this  surging  tide  of  life  had  been  before,  it  could  not 
so  affect  our  organic  existence  its  a  people,  it^could  not  so 
completely  change  the  avenues  of  trade,  revolutionize  our 
social  habits  and  methods  of  living  and  working,  color  and 
shape  our  national  future,  as  would  this  latest  scheme  of 
criticism,  were  it  to  succeed,  revolutionize  our  old-time 
theories  of  the  composition  and  organic  structure  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  order,  continuity,  and  contents  of  sacred 
history.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  tremendous  critical  cata 
dysm,  an  upheaval  and  a  transformation  that  are  continental 
in  their  reach  and  influence.  The  movement  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  long  since  in  the  strictures  of  an  Aben 
Ezra  ^  on  the  current  method  of  treating  the  Pentateuch  as 
solely  the  work  of  Moses.  From  him  it  came  down  through 
a  Carlstadt,^  Spinoza,^  Astruc,*  continually  taking  broader 
sweep  and  clearer  outline  to  the  time  of  Reuss,^  George,^  and 
Vatke,^  of  our  present  century.     But  until  the  appearance  of 

1  For  an  acoonnt  of  his  exegetical  works,  see  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  EncjklopSdie, 
i.,  s.T.  lie  held  that  the  Pentateuch  was  mainly  the  work  of  Moees,  excepting 
onlj  certain  interpolations. 

*  De  Canonicis  Scripturis,  1620. 

*  Tractatus  Theolo^co-politicns,  1670. 

*  Conjectares  sur  les  M^moires  originanx,  etc.,  1753. 

*  Thesen  (1833),  Art  "  Judentham,"  in  Ersch  n.  Gruber's  Encyklop.  Hif 
most  recent  work  published  is  Geschichte  d.  Heiligen  Schriften  d.  A.  T.^  1881. 

*  Die  Aclteren  Judischen  Feste,  etc,  18S5. 
7  Die  Religion  d.  A.  T.,  i.  1835. 
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Graf  ^  as  its  champion,  somewhat  less  than  a  score  of  yearg 
ago,  the  theory  had  not  really  taken  characteristic  shape; 
had  found  no  suflScient  sponsor;  had  failed  to  awaken  the 
serious  attention  of  scholars  to  its  claims ;  in  fact,  had  some- 
times met  the  smile  of  derision  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
But  under  his  skilful  manipulations  and  masterly  support,  it 
took  at  once  front  rank  among  stirring  questions ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  shot  like  a  meteor  into  the  sky  of  human  obser- 
vation. And  though  men  looked  to  see  it  pass  away  again, 
like  our  meteors,  it  blazes  still,  a  growing  and  portentous 
wonder  to  this  very  hour.  And  this  is  one  of  the  strangest 
things  about  the  theory :  its  sudden  and  wide  success  in  the 
land  of  its  birth.  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  a  recent 
work,  declares  that  it  represents  "the  growing  conviction  of 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  the  most  earnest  and  sober 
scholarship."  2  And  while  I  should  wish  to  limit  such  a 
statement  to  Germany,  and  to  change  at  least  one  of  the 
adjectives  applied  to  scholarship,  there  can  be,  I  think,  no 
doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  tlie  youilger  theologians  of 
Gtermany  have  really  adopted  the  conclusions  of  Professors 
Kuenen^  and  Wellhausen,*  and  found  in  them  a  happy 
solution  of  many  perplexing  critical  problems.  And  of  this 
class,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  theory  represents  their 
convictions,  or  even  dominates  them.  They  flaunt  it ;  wear 
it  as  a  decoration ;  receive  its  principal  supporters  with  clangor 
of  trumpets,  as  though  a  sweeping  victory  had  been  won. 

Excepting  works  relating  exclusively  to  the  text,  nearly 
everything  of  weight  that  has  appeared  in  Germany  in  the 
department  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  last  two  years  has 
treated  of  this  theme.    Hedvy  reviews  have  been  started  in 

^De  Templo  Silonensi,  etc.  (1855);  Die  geflchichtlichen  Biicher  d.  A.  T. 
(1866) ;  Art.  in  reply  to  Richm  in  Merx's  ArchiT  (1869). 
s  Tbe  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Chnrch,  p.  216. 

*  His  principal  work  has  been  published  in  England,  The  Religion  of  Israel, 
etc,  3  vols.,  1874;  but  numerous  articles  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Thcolog.  Tijdschrift  (Leiden). 

*  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  in  Jahrbficber  fthr  Deutsche  Theologies 
1876,  pp.  392-450,  532-602;  1877,  pp.  407-479 ;  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  1878. 
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defence  of  the  new  hypothesis,  voluminous  commentaries 
written,  saturated  with  its  spirit  and  methods  ;  and  even 
some  of  the  later  Hebrew  grammars  show  on  their  supposed 
impassive  pages  marks  of  the  theological  revolution.  Does 
any  one  ask,  But  what  is  it  all  to  us  in  America  ?  What 
are  the  books  we  read,  or  the  moral  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
to  US  ?  Take  the  German  books,  and  the  translations  of 
German  books,  out  of  our  theological  libraries,  and  you  would 
be  amazed  at  the  emptiness  of  the  shelves.  Nor  is  it  a  matter 
which  concerns  theologians  and  ministers  only.  The  theory 
has  already  crossed  the  English  Channel  bodily,  and  is  finding 
adherents  also,  here  and  there,  among  ourselves.  It  has 
learned  to  utter  itself  in  an  attractive  English  style ;  even 
found  its  way  in  a  series  of  biblical  Articles,  how  and  why  I 
know 4iot,  into  the  most  prominent  of  English  Encyclopaedias. 
One  will  still  i*ecall  the  vigorous  protests  made,  some  years 
ago,  on  the  appearance  of  ^^  Essays  and  Reviews.''  But  the 
rationalism  reprobated  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  was  mildness 
itself  compared  with  that  of  an  Article  entitled  "  Israel,*'  by 
Julius  Wellhausen,  in  Vol.  xiii.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  It  cuts  completely  loose  from  all  traditional  views  of 
Israelitish  and  early  sacred  history.  If  its  positions  be  true, 
it  makes  dreadful  havoc  not  only  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  but  of  many  of  the  choicest  classics  of  the 
English  church  and  the  English  tongue.  And  though  it  be 
balefully  false,  still,  from  the  stand-point  of  our  times  a 
certain  plausibility  cannot  be  denied  it ;  and  as  one  of  the 
characteristic,  culminating  products  of  the  lauded  scientific 
method,  it  challenges  onr  serious  attention.' 

The  theory  in  its  latest  form,  and  stated  in  the  very  briefest 
terms,  is  this:  ^  The  Hexateuch,  that  is  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  is  made  up  of  three  leading  documents, 
—  omitting  here  a  minor  distinction,  —  belonging  to  wholly 
different  writers  and  widely  different  times.  The  Jahvist 
document,  wluch  is  the  oldest  and  briefest,  begins  with  the 

1  Cf.  Wellbanten's  editUm  of  Bleek't  Einleitang  d.  Alten  Testaments  (1878), 
pp.  177, 178. 
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fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  while  mainly 
appearing  as  history,  contains  the  legislation  of  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii. ;  xxxiv.).  The  second 
document  originally  embraced  only  the  legislative  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  (xii.-xxvi.).  It  was  at  once  occasion  and 
product  of  the  so-called  "  Deuteronomic  reforms"  in  the  time 
of  Josiah  (624  bxi.),  itself  originating  possibly  in  some  col 
lusion  of  priests  and  facile  king.  Later  it  was  given  its 
present  historic  setting  by  the  "  Deuteronomist,"  who  also 
worked  over  the  document  which  had  preceded  it,  making 
his  hand  especially  prominent  in  the  Book  of  Joshua :  all,  you 
will  perceive,  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  all,  named  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents  the  Codex  of  the  Priests,  which  begins  the  Bible,  contains 
almost  the  whole  of  Genesis  and  the  Levitical  legislation  of 
the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  did  not  see  the  light,  it 
is  said,  till  after  the  Exile.  True,  it  claims  to  be  Mosaic,  as 
does  also  Deuteronomy ;  but  that  is  simply  an  liistrionic,  not 
an  historic  claim, — a  representation  made  in  the  interest  of  its 
authority.  In  its  narrative  portions  it  is  mainly  a  product 
of  the  fancy,  although  that  narrative  includes  such  matter  as 
an  account  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture ;  and,  as  for 
the  rest,  it  is  the  work  of  no  one  man,  but  of  a  school  —  a  sort 
of  precipitate  from  the  literary  activity  of  various  priests  and 
learned  men.  But  still  the  Hexateuch  is  not  complete.  There 
is  required  another  masterhand,  —  a  masterhand,  indeed, — 
a  redactor,  who  shall  unite  this  Codex  of  the  Priests  to  the 
previous  work  of  the  Jehovist  and  the  Deuteronomist,  making 
the  one  supposed  continuous  history,  by  skilful  trimming  here 
and  interpolating  there,  accord  with  the  other  continuous 
history,  and  the  laws  of  the  different  periods  fit  together,  as 
best  he  can.  And  he  appears  as  these  subjective  personages 
usually  do.  He  lives  in  the  time  and  breathes  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  last  great  work,  the  Codex  of  the  Priests ;  and 
governed  fully  by  its  spirit  he  joins  together  in  one  grand 
whole  these  diverse  products  of  a  millennium,  and  deterred, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  no  scruples  of  conscience,  leaves  them 
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under  the  coantenance  of  a  Buppoeititious  Sinaitic  lawgiver, 
whose  name  has  been  sagaciously  painted  in,  and  whose  per- 
sonality has  been  impressed  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 
Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  school  of  criticism, 
that  is,  accepting  it  as  true  that  these  men  really  did  this 
work  in  the  way  described,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
did  it  extremely  well.  The  Pentateuch  as  thus  made  up, 
and  as  a  mere  literary  achievement,  is  an  eminent  success ; 
in  fact,  a  very  prodigy  of  genius,  call  it  a  romance,  or  call  it 
what  you  will.  But  there  are  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
this  point  of  view ;  and  such  will  naturally  look  to  see  what 
is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  stupendous  reconstruction  of  the 
records,  possibly,  even  before  they  test  the  question  of  its 
probability.  They  will  scarcely  be  able  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that,  if  lliis  be  a  true  representation  of  the  case,  then 
the  jewel  set  in  the  crown  of  the  Scriptures  reflects  a  false 
lustre ;  that  we  have  in  the  Pentateuch  simply  a  fivefold  im- 
position, a  nearly  worthless  composite  of  mingled  cleverness 
and  fraud.  Real  homogeneousness  of  texture  there  is  none. 
Patriarchal  history,  excepting  some  floating  myths,  completely 
gone.  Mosaic  history,  even,  only  represented  in  some  scat- 
tered debris  borne  downward  on  the  heaving  waters  of  a 
beclouded  tide.  A  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
properly  speaking,  there  can  be  none.  It  is  reduced  simply 
to  an  account,  more  or  less  credible,  of  the  rise,  development, 
and  decline  of  a  Jewish  sect  that  reached  its  bloom  after  the 
Exile.  The  principal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  an  Israel  that  sprang  from 
the  loins  of  Abraham,  but  solely  with  this  post-exilic  sect. 
Such  a  people  as  Israel  there  was ;  but  all  you  can  learn  of 
them,  to  any  puriiose,  must  be  learned  from  the  Books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  the  prophets  of  the  pre-exilic 
period.  The  great  lawgiver  of  the  old  economy,  and  withal 
the  grandest  figure  in  primitive  history,  not  Moses  after  all, 
bat  Ezra  the  priert,  who,  with  his  straggling  remnant,  over- 
lived tiie  heavy  blows  of  Ohaldea  and  Assyria !  The  standing 
designation,  ^'  the  Law  and  the  Prophets/'  sanctioned  and  sano- 
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tified  by  the  usage  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  a  misnomer ; 
it  should  rather  be  "  the  Prophets  and  the  Law,"  the  real 
historic  order  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  order  as  it  now 
appears.  The  sources  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  are  in 
the  literature  of  the  early  prophets.  Protevangelium  there 
is  none.  The  promise  made  to  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
shining  like  another  Bethlehem  star  over  the  birthplace  of 
human  sin,  a  Jehovistic  conceit*  meaning  something  or  mean- 
ing  nothing.  There  is  as  radical  an  overturning  of  biblical 
theology,  you  will  see,  as  of  biblical  history  as  hitherto  con- 
ceived. The  idea  of  sacrifice,  forinstance,  must  be  readjusted 
on  a  wholly  dififerent  plan,  and  made  to  serve  a  totally  different 
aim.  It  surely  cannot  take  the  widely  comprehensive  range 
supposed,  while  ever  narrowing  in  concentric  circles  to  one 
central,  all-controlling  fact,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
seems  firmly  to  have  believed.  For  this  new  scheme,  as  it 
leaves  the  history  of  redemption  without  an  orderly  beginning, 
so  it  leaves  it  without  a  sufiicientend.  It  smites  off  the  roots 
of  the  development,  and  is  only  consistent  in  looking  for 
nothing  among  the  branches.  The  one  fitting  consummation 
of  the  national  life  and  religion  of  Israel,  the  one  glorious 
conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  premises,  openly  declared 
to  be  not  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  whose  day  Abraham  saw  and  was  glad,  but  the 
political  catastrophe  which  overtook  the  Jewish  state  seventy 
years  after  our  era  began,  and  the  rabbinical  schools  which 
then  sprang  up.^  That,  without  extravagance  of  statement, 
is  the  startling  discovery  which  scholars  professing  to  be 
governed  by  strictly  scientific  principles,  have  made  m  our 
day ;  that,  in  bare  outline,  is  the  scheme,  with  some  of  its 
more  obvious  results,  which,  with  all  seriousness,  they  offer 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  world,  and  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  Smith  says  that  it  "  represents  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  most  earnest  and  sober  scholarship/' 
Bear  with  me  in  stating  a  few  natural  reasons  for  supposing 
that  a  really  sober  and  reverent  scholarship  will  be  extremely 
1  See  Wellbanten't  An.  "  UtmA,*'  ai  abore,  pp.  428,  489. 
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Blow  in  accepting  it.  And,  first,  such  a  scliolarship  will  find 
it  impossible,  I  think,  to  adopt  many  of  those  principles  of 
criticism  which  are  its  necessary  condition.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  is,  that  persons  of  our  day  —  I  should  perhaps  say 
some  persons  of  our  day  —  have  flie  ability  to  take  up  these 
ancient  records,  existing  quite  apart,  with  no  native  contem- 
poraneous miatter  to  which  there  can  be  appeal,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  inward  characteristics  of  style  an'd  the  like, 
decide  with  nice  exactness  upon  their  relative  age.  The 
recurrence  of  certain  names  of  God,  in  fact,  is  the  hinge 
on  which  the  question  turns ;  Jahveh  marking  the  earliest 
document,  and  Elohim  the  latest.  And  yet,  these  hypothetical 
documents,  as  now  found,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  if 
rent  asunder,  are  both  absolutely  essential  to  the  integrity 
and  continuity  of  the  history  as  we  have  it ;  and  there  are 
other  passages  equally  essential,  where  both  the  characteristic 
words  must  be  admitted  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  same 
document.  Imagine  the  conclusions,  were  any  modern  con^ 
position,  a  sermon  or  a  religious  book,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process  of  dissection. 

I  know  how  widely  this  theory  of  documents  prevails  in 
Europe,  even  among  scholars  otherwise  as  far  apart  as 
Wellhausen  and  Delitzsch.  But  from  thence,  too,  has  justly 
come  of  late,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  conclusions  which 
are  drawn  from  it,  a  call  for  a  serious  review  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests.^  Tliose  principles  are  acknowledged  to  be 
but  partially  applicable  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  scholars  are 
far  enough  from  being  agreed  just  how  to  apply  them.  They 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  applied  to  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
as  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Nehemiab, 
where  a  use  of  these  divine  names  scarcely  less  peculiar  is 
found.  And  yet  men  build  on  these  shifting  sands  as  though 
they  were  foundations  of  imperishable  stone ;  and  alas !  it  is 
the  temple  of  our  common  hope  which  they  would  build. 

Another  canon  of  the  newer  criticism  is,  that  a  law  or 

1  Marti,  Die  Sporen  der  sogenannten  Grnndschrift  des  Hexateachs  in  Jahrb.  fUr 
Protestant.  Theologie  (1880),  p.  152. 
Vol.  XL.  Ko.  157.  S 
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ceremonial  rite  can  only  then  be  regarded  as  really  in  exist- 
ence when  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  enforced.  And  on 
the  basis  of  this  canon  it  goes  on  to  reason  that  as  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Pentateuchal  laws  were  executed, 
—  the  Deuteronomic  before  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  the  Levitical 
before  the  Exile,  —  therefore,  they  did  not  respectively  come 
into  being  before  these  periods.  Now,  if  the  premise  wei-e  to 
be  admitted,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion  would  by  no  means 
follow.  For  though  it  might  be  shown  that  these  laws  were 
often  but  poorly  enforced,  it  can  never  be  shown  that  there 
was  no  effort  to  enforce  them.  But  the  premise  is  not,  and 
will  not  be  admitted.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  falla* 
oious.  There  is  no  one  century  of  Christian  history,  indeed, 
in  which  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  conspicuously  false.^ 
It  was  Jesus  who  said :  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law, 
and  yet  none  of  you  doeth  the  law  ?  "  Make  the  life  of  a 
people  the  test  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  the 
people,  and  that  for  this  people  whose  neck  was  iron,  and 
forehead  brass !  It  is  quite  true  that  even  good  men,  like 
Samuel,  sometimes  turned  aside  from  the  letter  of  their  code* 
But  is  he  the  only  good  man  who  has  done  it  ?  Had  we  for 
the  first  fourteen  centuries  of  our  era  no  other  literature  than 
the  New  Testament,  what  would  be  easier,  on  such  a  principle 
as  this,  than  to  establish  conclusions  the  most  absurd  and 
misleading!  Does  the  church  of  the  fourteenth  century 
adequately,  even  decently,  represent  that  book  ?  This  great 
complex  and  corrupt  organism  of  popes  and  prelates,  it 
might  be  said,  could  never  have  come  from  a  mould  so  simple, 
with  a  spirit  so  diverse !  Luther  was  no  mere  translator ; 
consequently,  he  must  have  been  originator,  author!  The 
New  Testament  is  mainly  from  his  pen.  Under  cover  of  a 
new  rendering,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wrote  the  Oospels  and 
many  of  the  Epistles.  Nothing  else  could  have  furnished 
the  basis  for  a  reformation  so  radical  and  &r  reaching  as 
that  of  his  day.^ 

1  Stebbins  has  well  shown  the  abtarditj  of  this  eaaon  in  a  note  on  p.  84  of  hk 
excellent  work,  A  Stndj  of  the  Pentateuch/ 1881. 
*  So  essentially  Bredenkampf,  Qeeeti  n.  Propheten  (1881),  p.  5. 
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A  third  fundamental  canon  of  the  latest  criticism,  really 
held  and  acted  upon  by  its  leading  representatives,  and  not 
infrequently  confessed,  is  that  a  supernatural  revelation, 
prophecy,  and  miracle  are  incredible.  That  is,  it  dogmati- 
cally assumes  the  impossibility  of  that  which  as  believers  in 
the  Christ  we  must  make  an  unalterable  premise  in  all  our 
reasoning.  Nothing  else  will  explain  either  the  activity  of 
this  criticism  or  the  form  it  everywhere  assumes.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  principal  ground  of  objection  to  a  Mosaic  Torah. 
Moses,  it  is  said,  on  the  traditional  view,  would  be  a  greater 
miracle  than  Jesus,  who  simply  came  in  the  fulness  of  time ; 
for  he  came  wholly  out  of  time  and  out  of  place.^  Hence, 
there  must  be  such  a  readjustment  of  the  records  as  shall 
put  Moses  in  his  place,  and  show  a  gradual  development  of 
the  history  and  laws.  One  may  not  begin  with  Gtenesis,  and 
then  follow  up  with  the  Levitical  code,  but  with  the  Judges. 
The  real  sources  of  Israelitish  history  were  there.  A  straight 
line  of  development  is  demanded,  contrary  to  the  actual  order 
of  historic  development,  which  is  not  in  straight  lines.  A 
straight  line  of  development  is  demanded :  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, they  say,  than  that  Israel  first  built  a  house,  and  not 
till  afterward  a  church.^  But,  if  the  history  of  Israel  teaches 
anything,  it  teaches  that  his  house  and  church  were  one. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  documentary  evidence  that  in 
conception  or  practice  any  such  dualism  ever  existed  among 
them.  In  fact,  we  take  direct  issue  with  this  method  of 
reasoning.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  under  any  such  logical 
compulsion  to  reconstruct  the  Pentateuch.  We  see  no  such 
imperative  need  for  denying  supernaturalism  in  the  Bible,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  The  logic  here  used  against  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  as  futile  when  applied  to  the  New  as  feathered 
arrows  against  a  rampart  of  stone.  And  admitting  the  miracle 
of  Jesus,  the  miracle  of  Moses  is  no  anachronism.  But  as  in 
the  Christian  religion,  so  in  that  from  which  it  sprang,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  essential  peculiarities  of  it  in  its 

1  Brodenkampf,  ibid.,  p.  181  f. 
*  WeUhanaeo,  Qeiehichle,  p.  267. 
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original  sources,  might  be  surprised  not  to  see  it  exhibiting 
itself  in  its  greatest  purity  and  power  at  the  outset  of  its 


course 


1 


But  there  must  be  no  appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  —  that 
is  another  principle  hotly  insisted  on.  It  is  unscientific. 
"  We  must  either  cast  aside  as  worthless,"  says  Kuenen, 
"  our  dearly  bought  scientific  method,  or  must  forever  cease 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
domain  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old."  ^  But  the  New  Testament 
is  at  least  an  equal  sharer  in  the  glory  or  the  dishonor  of 
the  Book  !  You  cannot  lay  the  hand  of  violence  on  any  fun- 
damental truth  of  the  elder  dispensation,  but  the  shrine  of 
the  later  shall  tremble  in  every  part !  And  yet  the  Master 
and  his  apostles  must  not  be  heard  as  witnesses !  We  treat 
our  criminals  with  more  respect  Has  the  fact  that,  if  the 
New  Testament  were  allowed  to  utter  itself  in  the  matter, 
its  utterances  would  be  final,  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  canon  ? 
The  Master  says  that  Moses,  about  whom  this  conflict  chiefly 
centres,  wrote  of  him.  Shall  that,  and  similar  things,  have 
no  infinitesimal  weight  in  a  discussion  of  the  question,  what 
Moses  wrote,  or  whether  he  wrote  at  all  ?  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  accepts  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  in  its  Levitical  form 
as  of  Mosaic  origin  —  the  very  point  in  debate.  Is  it  there- 
fore to  be  silenced,  and  forever  silenced,  for  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  it  inevitably  must  be  if  this  theory  prevail  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  should  regard  any  mere  critical  method 
too  dearly  bought  at  such  a  price.  With  an  early  Christian 
writer,  we  would  rather  choose  to  say  :  "  To  me  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  sum  of  all  records  ;  my  inviolable  records  are  his  cross 
and  death  and  resurrection  and  the  faith  through  him."  * 

But,  besides  this,  the  principles  of  this  new  school  of 
criticism  allow  them  to  impute  to  Old  Testament  writers 
motives  and  practices  which  totally  unfit  them  to  be  the 
medium  of  spiritual  instruction.    The  Scriptures,  it  is  true, 

1  So  Schleieraucher,  Kane  Dantellang  d.  Theolog.  Stadiomi,  f  83. 

*  The  Prophets  and  Prophecj  in  Imel'(1877),  p.  487. 

*  IgDMLU  ad  Philadel.,  viU. 
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have  a  human  side ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  these  critics  to 
charge  upon  not  a  few  of  its  writers  conscious  trickery  and 
imposition.  And  that  they  fully  believe  their  own  charge  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  treatment  they  themselves  accord  to 
the  sacred  writers.  They  seem  to  think  it  needful  to  meet 
this  supposed  finesse  not  only  with  exposure,  but  with  an  irrev- 
erence, a  triviality,  a  spirit  of  depreciation,  which  show  that 
a  feeling  of  contempt  has  overcome  the  natural  sense  of 
sorrow  and  shame  which  such  a  fact  might  be  expected  to 
produce.  Wellhausen  has  been  at  special  pains  to  show  that 
whatever  in  the  sacred  history  has  a  decidedly  religious  color- 
ing —  "  pious  "  uttei^ances,  "  unctions  speeches,  to  break  the 
monotony,*'  is  his  fleer  at  them  ^ —  is  pure  hypocrisy,  the  work 
of  an  artist,  and  not  the  real  experience  of  living  men  who 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  fraudulent  practices 
of  which  the  various  scriptural  writers,  with  no  exception  of 
age,  have  been  accused.  Deuteronomy,  a  fabrication  of  the 
seventh  century ;  a  clever  stratagem  to  secure  respect  for 
legal  enactments  from  a  reluctant  people.  The  Book  of 
Joshua,  for  the  most  part,  a  similar  forgery  to  bolster  up  the 
first.  The  Levitical  laws,  with  their  framework  of  history, 
reaching  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  through  the  Exodus, 
to  the  promised  land,  essentially  a  fraud  of  the  time  of  the 
Elxile.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  written  of  design  to  sustain 
this  spurious  document,  and  in  all  their  history,  which  runs 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings,  adroitly 
keeping  up  the  mystification.  The  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  themselves,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect 
genuine  history,  widely  interpolated  and  retouched  in  the 
interests  of  this  same  counterfeit  of  the  exilic  priests.  Is 
this  criticism,  or  is  it  caricature  ?  Is  it  interpreting  history, 
or  is  it  manufacturing  history  ?  Our  Christian  instincts 
revolt  at  such  a  profanation.  How  much  is  actually  left  us 
that  will  reward  the  pains  of  investigation  ?     Where  can  we 

*  See  Geschichte,  pp.  340, 347,  and  p.  309  :  "  Was  der  israclitischen  Geschichte 
▼ORogsweise  den  Namen  der  heiligen  Gescbichte  eingetragen  bat,  beruht  sumeist 
taf  nachtiiglicher  Uebcrmalang  des  anprtinglichen  Bildcs." 
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set  our  feet  on  really  solid  ground  ?  In  a  perverse  effort  to 
show  tliat  the  history  must  have  taken  a  certain  course,  the 
history  itself  has  been  sacrificed.  The  theory  has  been 
adjusted,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  facts.  In  an  effort  to 
reconstruct  .an  ancient  temple,  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  taste,  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  defacing  and 
crushing  its  precious  material,  smiting  a  cruel  pathway 
through  arches,  and  pillars,  and  statues  of  renown,  until, 
at  last,  it  is  found  that  there  is  too  little  left  to  build  so  much 
as  a  creditable  house,  much  less  a  shrine  for  our  sweetest 
memories  and  most  sacred  hopes.  Now  it  is  safe  to  predict 
from  the  very  start  where  those  adopting  such  canons  of  criti- 
cism are  sure  to  come  out.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  A 
truly  serious  and  reverent  scholarship  will  neither  accept  the 
canons  nor  enter  into  serious  argument  with  those  who  do. 
For  a  full  hundred  years  critics  have  been  discussing  the  text 
of  Homer  on  the  Wolfian  basis,  and  have  as  yet  failed  to 
achieve  among  themselves  an  agreement  even  in  leading 
points.^  But  how  poor  an  arena  are  the  pages  of  Homer  for 
an  active  subjectivity  to  disport  itself  compared  with  the 
Pentateuch!  Better  far  for  us  to  take  the  morsel  that  is 
left  after  the  paring  and  trimming  are  over,  and  try  to 
nourish  our  spiritual  being  on  it,  in  our  generation,  than  to 
enter,  with  terms  like  these,  on  a  wrangle  at  once  so  weari- 
some and  profitless. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  every  individual  who 
belongs  to  this  school  would  take  each  one  of  these  principles 
in  the  full  sense  here  explained.  But  they  are  all  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  school.  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  it 
is  likely,  would  disclaim  being  governed  by  some  of  them. 
But  Robertson  Smith's  acknowledged  masters  would  not  dis- 
claim them.  And  sooner  or  later,  under  the  silken  glove  of 
the  mild-mannered  Scotch  professor,  you  will  surely  feel  the 
mailed  hand  of  a  Paul  de  Lagarde  or  a  Julius  Wellhausen. 

I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  will  be  just  as  impos- 
sible for  a  sober  and  candid  Christian  scholarship  to  accept 

i  Cf.  ZScUer  in  Zeittchrift  fBr  kirohUche  Wiisenschaft,  eto.  (1883),  p.  49. 
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the  Btjle  of  interpretation  needful  to  defend  successfully  the 
theories  of  this  school  of  criticism.  It  is  necessary  for  it, 
placing  Deuteronomy  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the  Levitical 
le^slation  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  to  show  that  no  slight- 
est trace  of  them  appears  earlier  than  these  respective  periods, 
A  single  undisputed  passage  in  an  earlier  book  necessarily 
presupposing  their  existence,  is  quite  enough  to  render  the 
argument,  which  is  mainly  an  argument  from  silence,  null 
and  void.  And  is  it  needful  to  say  to  any  student  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that,  even  allowing  the  widest  scope  for 
the  convenient,  but  always  to  be  suspected,  theory  of  inter- 
polations and  omissions,  it  is  here  confronted  with  an  im- 
possible task  ?  Culling  out  individual  parts,  and  imputing 
them  to  later  hands,  however  extended  the  process,  can  never 
destroy  the  coloring  and  spirit  of  the  witnessing  records :  the 
records  themselves  must  first  be  annihilated.  I  can  select, 
under  this  head,  but  a  few  more  prominent  examples,  some 
of  them  already  ably  urged  by  others.^ 

Look  first  at  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  making  a  defi- 
nite and  repeated  claim  to  being  Mosaic,  and  which  this  school 
holds  for  a  product  of  king  Josiah's  time.  It  has  laws  not 
one,  but  many,  which  would  be  utterly  senseless  as  productions 
of  tliis  later  period.  The  order,  for  instance,  is  given  to 
Israel,  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan  to  wipe  out  Amalek, 
and  not  to  forget  it ;  when  in  the  time  of  Josiah  Amalek  had 
already  long  since  wholly  disappeared  from  history.^  They 
are  also  commanded  to  destroy  the  Canaanites,  who  had  then 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever.'  A  law  is  made 
against  Ammon  and  Moab,  and  in  favor  of  Edom,  which  ex- 
actly reverses  the  real  relations  of  these  peoples  to  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Josiah.^    Directions  are  given  for  choosing  a  king, 

^  I  wonid  call  attention  especially  to  the  scholarly  and  conclosire  Article  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Reyiew  for  Jan.  1882,  which  if 
directed  against  the  work  of  Prof.  Kobertson  Smith  above  referred  to. 

*  Dent  xxT.  17-19;  cf.  1  Sam.  xiT.48;  zr.  2 ff. ;  zxrii.  8;  xxx.lf ;  1  Chron. 
iT.43. 

«  Dent  XX.  16-18. 

*  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  7,  8 ;  cf.  Jer.  xlyiiL  47 ;  xlix.  8, 17, 18 ;  Pa.  cxxzrii.  7 ; 
Jbeliii.19;  Obad. ;  Iml  IziiL  1-6. 
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it  being  assumed  that  they  have  none»  several  hundred  years 
after  the  anointing  of  Saul.^  An  organization  of  tlie  Israel- 
itish  army  is  presupposed  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  days  of 
kingly  authority.^  Mourning  customs  are  forbidden,  clearly 
allowed  and  practiced  in  the  time  of  Josiah  and  later; 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  prove,  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  originated,  in  his  day.* 
To  say  of  these  laws  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  fictitious 
coloring  given  by  the  writer  to  his  work  that  it  might  seem 
Mosaic,  is  to  make  of  the  deception  a  monstrosity,  to  no  one 
more  embarrassing  than  to  these  critics  themselves. 

And  then,  consider  the  connection  between  the  Deutero- 
nomic  and  the  Levitical  legislations.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
criticism  that  the  former  chronologically  precedes.  It  can  be 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  by  arguments  that  no  candid  mind 
will  be  likely  to  resist,  that  the  order  of  the  Bible  is  the  actual, 
chronological  order ;  that  Deuteronomy  is  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  repetition  and  modification,  under  other  circumstances, 
of  older  laws,  at  the  hands  of  him  who  himself  had  been  their 
medium  at  first,  and  who  therefore  bad  the  right  to  modify, 
as  well  as  repeat,  them. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  Levites,  that 
they  are  to  have  no  inheritance  among  their  brethren,  that 
the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  had  said  unto  them. 
Where  had  this  been  said  ?  It  is  a  direct  citation  of  a  part 
of  the  Elohistic  Torah,  falsely  dated  in  the  time  of  the  Exile.^ 
Elsewhere,  the  people  are  charged  in  their  treatment  of  the 
leprosy  to  observe  implicitly,  and  do  all  that  the  Levitical 
priests  should  teach  them,  as  he  had  commanded  them. 
Where  was  this  commanded  ?  To  the  extent  of  two  whole 
chapters  in  the  Levitical  legislation,  and  nowhere  else.^    In 

1  Dent.  xvii.  14-20.  >  Deat  xx.  9. 

*  Deat  xiT.  1,2;  cf.  Jer.  Tii.  29 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xli.  5. 

*  xviii.  2 ;  cf.  Num.  xviii.  20,  23,  and  Delitssch  in  Zeitschrift  fBr  kirchliche 
Wissenschaf^,  etc.  ( 1 880),  p.  448.  Prof.  Delitssch  hws  a  series  of  Articles  on  the 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  extending  through  all  the  numbers  of  this  2^itschrift 
for  1880,  whose  value  cannot  well  be  orerestimated.  The  same  subject  is  also 
taken  up  by  him  in  Hefte,  iii  and  W  of  the  year  1882. 

*  Dent.  xxir.  8,  9 ;  cf.  Ler.  xiii.»  xhr. 
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the  law  relating  to  animals  clean  and  unclean,  there  is  a 
direct  dependence  of  the  Deuteronomic  on  the  Levitical  form, 
an  obvious  textual  corruption  serving  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.^  In  a  law  relating  to  sacrifice  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  the  Israelites  are  prohibited  from  sacrificing 
anywhere  else  than  at  the  central  sanctuary.  But  with  the 
prohibition  a  concession  is  joined,  specifically  introduced  as 
a  concession,  that  they  may  slaughter  animals  for  private  use 
at  home.  The  concession  points  unequivocally  back  to  the 
Levitical  form  of  the  law,  which  had  prohibited  the  killing 
of  animals  at  all,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, except  at  the  central  sanctuary.*  In  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation provision  had  been  made  for  six  cities  of  refuge  in 
Canaan ;  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  Moses  selecting  three  of 
them  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  strictly  enjoining  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  other  three  after  the  conquest  of  the  land.'  In 
the  Levitical  code,  absurdly  imputed  to  Ezra  and  his  colaborers, 
circumcision  is  made  the  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  theory  an 
unaccountable  one,  that  already  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
circumcision  has  passed  over  from  the  natural  use  to  a  figu- 
rative sense,  the  people  being  called  to  circumcision  of 
heart*  In  Deuteronomy,  moreover,  there  are  a  number 
of  explicit  references  to  the  historical  portions  of  this 
Levitical  document  I  say  references  to  that,  simply  because 
we  are  shut  up  to  such  a  conclusion.  They  are  references 
to  something.  They  correspond  in  matter  and  in  minute 
distinctions  of  form  to  it  And  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
else  that  we  know  of  to  which  they  could  refer.* 

And  now,  how  is  such  a  line  of  argument  met  by  the  critics 
of  this  school  ?    Sometimes  with  evasions ;  sometimes  with 

^  Deut.  xiv.  S-20;  cf.  Lev.  xi.  2-19,  and  Dillmann  in  his  recent  Commen- 
tary on  Exodus  and  Leviticos  (Knngefasstes  exeget.  Handbach). 

*  Dent.  xii.  ^16 ;  cf.  Ler.  xvii.  1-9. 

*  Dent.  iv.  41 ;  xix.  1-18 ;  cf.  Num.  zxxr. 

^  Dent.  X.  16 ;  xxx.  6,  as  in  Jer.  ir.  4 ;  ix.  26. 

*  Dent  X.  22 ;  cf.  Qea,  zln.  27 :  Dent  L  23 ;  ef.  Nam.  xiiL  8  IF. ;  Dent.  z. 
1, 2 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxxir.  1. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  167. 
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depreciation,  or  a  denial  of  pertinency.  And  when  tins  is 
impossible,  there  is  a  resort  to  the  elastic  theory  of  interpo- 
lations. Deuteronomy  has  been  manipulated  in  the  interests 
of  the  later  documents  ;  or,  there  are  omissions  in  the  original 
Jahvist  document  which,  if  extant,  would  be  found  to  have 
furnished  the  foundation  on  which  Deuteronomy  built  I 
have  marked,  in  fact,  a  number  of  instances  where,  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  to  them  impossible,  that  Deuteronomy  depends 
on  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  assign  to  the 
Exile,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  this  asylum  for  imbeciles, 
an  hypothesis  of  omissions  in  a  document  of  which  they  can 
know  literally  nothing  but  what  is  written  in  the  Bible.^ 
Could  there,  indeed,  be  an  audacity  more  astounding  ?  They 
scout  the  idea  of  supernaturalism  and  miracle  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  yet  arrogate  to  themselves  the  very  attributes  of 
Deity !  Sidney  Smith  speaks  of  some  one  whose  forte  was 
astronomy,  but  whose  foible  was  omniscience.  Now,  what- 
ever the  forte  of  our  critics  may  be,  they  certainly  have  a 
very  decided  foible  for  omniscience.  They  claim  to  be  able 
not  only  to  tell  us  exactly,  and  by  the  score,  where  passages 
have  been  inserted  in  the  text,  and  the  hand  that  did  it,  but, 
something  inconceivable  to  any  one  but  God  alone,  where 
they  have  been  left  out.  And  this  to  us  is  the  vital  point  of 
the  matter :  they  must  be  able  to  know,  and  to  tell  us,  as 
much  as  this,  or  their  theory  is  worthless  for  the  ends  they 
seek  to  establish. 

And  if  we  move  downward  from  the  Deuteronomic  period, 
we  shall  find  it  just  as  hard  to  make  our  way  along  the  track 
of  Israelitish  history  without  the  postulate  of  its  code,  and 
the  elder  one  on  which  it  clearly  rests.  The  temple  of 
Solomon  in  its  fumi^hing,  its  peculiar  rites  of  dedication, 
its  swarming  priests  and  Levites,  who  without  instruction 
know  each  his  place  and  duty,  is  nothing  less  than  a  glaring 
anomaly  in  history,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true.  And  why  the 
scathing  denunciations  of  Jeroboam,  the  separatist,  who  with 

1  See  last  citation  of  pastagea,  asd  with  Gen.  xzxiv.  15,  cf.  Qen.  zfii  10 
< Wellhaasen,  Geschichte,  p.  864  f.). 
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his  golden  calves  at  Daa  and  Bethel  sought  to  breed  political 
discord  among  the  people  by  pandering  to  an  idolatrous 
taste  ?  Why  is  he  reproved  for  devising  "  of  his  own 
heart "  a  festival  on  the  eighth  month,  except  that  he  did  it 
in  contravention  and  defiance  of  one  already  legally,  that  is 
Levitically,  ordered  for  the  seventh  ?  Why  did  his  memory 
haant,  like  an  evil  spectre,  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel 
to  the  very  end,  so  that  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings  can 
utter  no  heavier  censure  over  its  wickedest  rulers  than  that 
they  walked  in  the  steps  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
caused  Israel  to  sin  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  There 
was  an  acknowledged  law  against  which  he  was  a  conspicuous 
and  arrant  offender. 

And  the  existence  of  such  a  law  is  not  only  proved  by  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  which  is  everywhere  branded  as  trans- 
gression, but  by  numerous  efforts  at  reform  in  the  express 
direction  of  this  code.  Jehoash  was  a  reformer,  and  Amaziah, 
and  Azariah,  and  above  all  Hezekiah,  the  very  last  of  whom 
lived  a  full  hundred  years  before  our  critics'  date  of  Deuter- 
onomy. They  have  a  single  aim.  They  face  one  way,  and 
that,  the  way  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  Their  fault  was  never 
one  of  direction,  but  only  of  lack  of  force  and  thoroughness. 
Again  and  again  are  they  rebuked  for  stopping  short  of  the 
goal ;  altars  were  still  left  to  blaze  for  Baal  as  well  as  God.^ 
And  Josiah  himself,  claimed  as  the  first  great  reformer  under 
Deuteronomic  inspiration,  is  simply  one  in  a  loyal  line  that 
reaches  back  to  Samuel^and  the  heroic  judges  who  preceded 
him.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  undertaking  what 
was  new.  It  was  over  a  broken  and  disregarded  law,  which 
ought  to  have  been  supreme  in  Israel,  that  he  rent  his  clothes, 
humbled  himself,  and  wept  in  sorrow  and  penitence. 

And  our  critics  have,  also,  the  wonder  of  the  Psalter  to 
explain,  which  certainly  had  its  beginning  considerably  before 
the  sixth  century,  and  yet  echoes  and  re-echoes  in  every  part 
the  Mosaic  law.^    One  of  its  psalms  recognizes  every  form 

1  Of.  Waus,  The  Newer  Criticism  (1882),  p.  29  f. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  some  tnggestioiiB  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Address, 
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of  sacrifice  known  to  tlie  ritual  of  Leviticus,  save  one.  In 
its  fivefold  division  it  is  directly  based  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Its  proem  is  a  psalm  describing  the  blessedness  of  him  whose 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
believe  through  the  lips  of  David  himself,  it  breaks  forth  into 
ecstatic  praise  of  it :  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  con- 
verting the  soul."  "The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart."  If  sl  single  one  of  the  earlier  psalms 
can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  the  Torah  rather  than  on  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets,  that  of  itself  is  enough  to  over- 
throw the  main  positions  of  our  critics.  And  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  is  possible.  Take  one  of  them,  the  eighth, 
which  by  almost  universal  consent  is  ascribed  to  David. 
Note  carefully  the  line  of  thought  along  which  it  moves.  It 
is  a  night  scene.  The  gaze  of  the  shepherd  and  poet  is  fixed 
on  the  spangled  skies  :  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers ;  moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou  didst  make  him  a  little 
lower  than  God  (o'^^),  and  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands."  What  amazing  language  is  this  ?  How  does 
David  know  these  things?  How  does  he,  in  the  wildest 
flights  of  fancy,  dare  to  say  that  man  has  been  made  but  a 
little  lower  than  God  ?  He  had  gratefully  read  it,  where  we 
may  still  read  it  to-day,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
whose  thought  not  only  he  appropriates,  but  the  precise  order 
of  it.  And  yet  these  very  words  of  Gtenesis  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  document  assigned  by  our  critics  to  the  period  of 
the  Exile,  six  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  David. 

And  aside  from  the  individual  psalms,  they  must  tell  us 
how  the  collection  came  to  reach  in  Israel  that  high  plane  of 
spiritual  feeling  and  utterance,  which  has  never  yet  been 
passed,  and  that,  amidst  the  densest  moral  darkness  of 
neighboring  peoples.     There  is    but  one  Psalter  for   the 

to  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Franx  Delitiach  in  a  Gesellschaft  held  for  EngUib* 
speaking  students  in  Leipsic  during  the  winter  Semeeterof  1880-81. 
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whole  Bible.  And  it  has  proved  suflScient.  Its  buttresses  are 
deep  and  strong  enough  to  bear  up  a  structure  that  was  twenty 
centuries  building ;  its  invisible  arch  lofty  enough  to  cover 
the  grandest  architectures  of  prophetic  vision  and  of  Christian 
hope.  On  any  principle  of  development,  let  them  inform  us, 
if  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  were  not  behind  it,  what 
was  behind  it,  to  push  it  upward,  before  the  period  of  the 
Exile,  and  to  some  extent  before  the  acme  of  prophetical  in- 
fluence had  been  reached,  to  such  a  pitch  of  moral  grandeur, 
to  such  hitherto  unknown  ideas  of  Ood  and  man's  relations 
to  him  ?  '  What  long  stretches  of  time,  what  mighty  moral 
forces,  what  terrible  wrestlings  of  the  human  spirit  must 
have  gone  before  that  story  of  temptation  and  blessed  escape 
found  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm !  What  an  experience  of 
precious  rest  in  God,  whose  sweet  depth  no  plummet  has 
since  fully  sounded,  is  found  in  Psalm  twenty-third !  How 
striking,  and  how  Christian  withal,  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  individual  immortality  conveyed  in  the  words: 

"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  btU  Thee  ! My  flesh  and  my 

heart  faileth :  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion 
forever."  First  a  house,  then  a  church,  is  the  maxim  of  our 
critics.  But  surely  here  is  an  altar  and  holiest  worship, 
souls  who  pant  after  God.  Here  are  songs  in  every  key, 
from  the  tumultuous  depths  to  serenest  heights,  and  hearts 
bo  feel  them  and  voices  to  sing  them.  And  here  is  he  who 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  who  inhabiteth 
the  praises  of  Israel ;  and  dwelleth  with  him  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite heart  and  who  trembleth  at  his  word. 

And  then,  further,  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  every- 
thing clear  on  the  principle  of  natural  development  have  not 
only  the  anomaly  of  reforming  kings  without  a  standard  of 
reform  and  tlie  furnished  temple  of  the  Psalter  without  priest- 
hood or  ritual,  to  explain,  but  also  the  attitude  and  work  of 
the  pre-exilic  prophets.  They,  it  is  claimed,  were  the  real 
Bources  of  Israelitish  history  and  religion.  But  who  and 
what  were  their  sources  ?  Moses  was  too  great,  too  devel- 
oped a  character  to  have  arisen  in  the  period  of  the  exodus ! 
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But  what  a  soil  the  period  of  the  Judges  for  such  a  growth 
as  that  of  Samuel !  Whence  came  Elijah  the  Tishbito  ?  and 
Obadiah  and  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Mieah  ? 
Unlike  in  natural  gifts  and  training,  they  were  yet  impelled 
by  one  spirit ;  uttered  really  but  one  message.  Prophets  of 
two  fiercely  rival  kingdoms,  they  never  waver  in  their  loyalty 
to  one  invariable  standard  and  to  one  King.^  It  was  Amos 
of  Judah  who,  while  tending  his  flocks  in  Tekoa,  heard  the 
call  of  God,  and  hurried  to  confront  the  haughty  king  of 
Israel  and  his  false  priests  at  Bethel.  It  was  Elijah  of  Israel 
who  won  from  the  people  of  Judah  such  love  and  reverence 
that,  to  this  day,  in  certain  ceremonies,  their  descendants 
still  set  for  him  a  chair  as  an  invisible  guest^ 

What  gave  to  these  men  this  unity  of  spirit,  this  fiery  zeal, 
this  mysterious  power  over  kings  and  people?  What  was 
it  that  took  away  all  sense  of  fear  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ? 
Whence  that  idea  of  solemn,  imperative  duty  ?  It  was  the 
Mosaic  law  given  amidst  the  awful  sanctions  of  Mount  Sinai, 
that  was  at  once  their  bond  and  inspiration ;  that  ruled  them 
and  heartened  them.  They  severally  make  direct  and  unmis- 
takable allusions  to  it,  or  its  essential  historic  setting.^  All 
their  utterances  are  based  on  such  a  presupposition.  They 
recognize  a  covenant  made  with  God  through.  Mosaic  media- 
tion. That  covenant  had  not  been  kept.  Their  whole  activity 
proclaims  a  perverse  trend  of  thought  and  conduct  against 
which  they  relentlessly  fight,  one  and  all.  Founders  of  a 
religion  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  men  like  these, 
without  a  sign  of  collusion ;  but  mighty  reformers  they  were, 
who  set  their  faces  like  a  flint  against  a  prevailing  degeneracy 
and  lapse  of  the  people  whom  God  had  chosen  for  his  own. 
Caroline  Fox,  in  her  Memories,  tells  of  a  Quaker  of  literary 
turn  who  would  not  undertake  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  lest 
he  should  catch  the  martial  spirit  of  its  heroes.    But  our 

1  The  order  of  the  Minor  Prophets  is  patticularly  to  be  noted,  a  prophet  of 
Israel  being  joined  with  one  of  Judah,  with  obvious  intent, 
s  So  Delitzsch,  Old  Test  History  of  Redemption  (IS81),  p.  lia 
*  Amos  ii.  10;  Hos.  zii.  13;  Mic.  yi.  4;  viL  1ft. 
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critics,  80  far  from  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
have  not  even  comprehended  its  distinguishing  features.  To 
overlook  the  higher  truth  in  their  burning  metaphors  and 
startling  paradoxes,  and  charge  them  with  hostility  to  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  because  they  denounce  an  unworthy  depend- 
ence on  altar  gifts  as  an  opiLS  operatum^  and  properly  brand 
the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  as  an  abomination.^  is  not  only 
to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  themselves,^  but  also  with 
the  whole  current  of  biblical  teaching,  from  the  lesson  of 
those  first  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  to  the  words  of  Him 
who  made  love  to  be  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings 
and  sacrifices  (Mark  xii.  33). 

And,  further  still,  these  critics,  who  mfake  the  Mosaic  law 
essentially  a  product  of  the  post^xilic  Judaism,  have  to 
explain  what  has  been  noted  as  a  conspicuous  peculiarity  of 
the  Hebrew  people  as  of  no  other  people,  stamped  on  their 
whole  history  from  the  beginning,  through  this  very  period, 
too,  when  if  there  was  no  law  there  could  be  no  transgression : 
a  peculiarly  active  conscience,  and  that  an  evil  conscience ; 
**a  feeling  of  guilt;  a  feeling  that  a  lofty  task  had  been 
assigned  them,  which  they  neither  can  nor  will  perform ; 
a  feeling  of  contrariety  between  knowledge  and  will,  so  that 
sins  are  heaped  on  sins."  ^  What  could  have  so  awakened 
this  feeling  in  them  of  all  the  ancient  peoples  that  we  know, 
so  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  dominant  factors 
of  their  history,  before  the  Exile  as  after  the  Exile  ?  It  was 
the  coming  in  of  the  law,  to  put  it  as  Paul  in  Romans  puts 
it,  that  made  the  transgression  abound,  that  kept  the  con- 
science, even  though  an  evil  conscience,  alert,  an  unsilenced 
oracle  of  power  and  dread  within,  and  brought  ever  heavier 
burdens  of  guilt  upon  them,  till  they  should  come  at  last  to 
Him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth. 

Now  these  are  things  which  we  find  in  the  books  them- 
selves, an  inseparable  and  undeniable  part  of  the  records; 

1  Cf.  Prov.  xxi.  27.  *  Cf.  Green,  ibid.,  p.  147  f. ;  Watts,  ibid.,  p.  83  E 

*  So  Da  Wette  in  Stud.  a.  Kritiken  (1833),  p.  1003. 
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and  they  militate  decisively  against  the  theory  we  have  been 
considering.  If  the  theory  be  true,  they  ought  not  to  be 
there,  and  could  not  be  there.  But  there  they  are.  No 
hypothesis  of  interpolations  or  omissions  can  affect  the  most 
of  them  any  more  than  it  would  the  history  written  in  stone, 
of  a  Sargon  or  a  Sennacherib.  They  are  wholly  beyond  the 
critic's  art.  It  is  a  spirit  that  breathes  and  moves  outside 
the  letter ;  that  utters  itself,  indeed,  in  words,  but  yet  is  some- 
thing more  than  words,  and  will  still  live  on,  confuse  and 
mutilate  the  letter  as  you  will.  It  is  a  mysterious  coloring 
reaching  to  deepest  depths,  and  can  no  more  be  blotted  out 
than  its  radiant  blue  can  be  wiped  from  the  summer's  sky. 

But,  finally,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  really  sober  Christiaa 
scholarship  will  never  abandon  a  position  against  which  fo 
little  valid  objection  can  be  urged  for  one  involving  tie 
extraordinary  inconsistencies  of  that  before  us.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  will  be  difficulties  with  any  theory  which 
would  account  for  the  origin  and  structure  of  a  work  of  the 
character  of  this,  antedating  all  other  native  records.  But, 
it  is  neither  reasonable,  nor  in  any  true  sense  scientific,  if 
there  be  a  feasible  way  of  harmonizing  the  documents  as 
they  are,  to  reject  the  solemn  and  oft-repeated  testimony 
which  they  give  of  themselves,  sustained  as  it  is  by  an 
unfaltering  tradition,  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  take  refuge 
in  an  hypothetical  scheme  such  as  we  have  been  considering. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  sacred  objects, 
supposably  established  truths,  some  of  them,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  whole 
books  of  Scripture,  that  it  has  been  found  needful  to  offer 
up  to  this  imperious  theory.  But  the  list  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  Book  of  Joel,  until  of  late,  has  been  held  by  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  scholars  to  be  among  the  very  oldest 
of  the  prophets.  One  of  the  critics  of  the  Wellhausen  school 
wrote  a  work  as  late  as  1876  ^  in  defence  of  this  position. 

^  Smend,  MoBes  apud  Prophetas,  Kalis.  Of.  also  his  "  Ueber  die  von  den 
Propheten  des  achten  Jahrhunderts  vorausgesctzte  Entwickelnngsstufe  der 
israelit  Religion"  in  Stnd.  n.  Kritiken  fbr  1876.  In  his  Commentarj,  Der 
Prophet  Exochiel  (1880),  howerer,  he  goes  wholly  oyer  to  the  theoiy  of  Weli- 
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But  Joel  recognizes  no  other  place  of  worship  than  Jeru- 
salem ;  lays  great  stress  on  sacrifices,  regarding  it  as  some* 
thing  to  be  bewailed  when  they  are  hindered;  names  the 
people  by  the  so-called  Elohistic  term,  i»7J?,  conffreffation. 
Hence,  Joel  can  be  no  pre-exilic  prophet.  He  must  move 
down,  and  still  further  down,  and  take  his  place  among  the 
very  last  and  lowest.^  It  is  the  exigency  of  the  theory, 
mind  you,  that  makes  this  requirement,  nothing  else.  It 
is  the  dilemma  into  which  they  would  be  brought  who  say 
that  no  traces  of  this  Codex  of  tlie  Priests  are  discoverable 
before  the  Exile,  if  this  mighty  prophet  of  Judah  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  his  place  and  give  his  testimony.  And 
a  similar  exigency  accounts  for  the  misplacing  of  another 
quite  as  important  portion  of  Scripture  —  the  patriarchal 
history  and  its  sequel  in  Exodus  and  other  books.  It  is 
supposed  to  belong,  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said,  to  this 
Codex  of  the  Priests  made  up  in  the  Exile.  But  there  was 
a  time  when  our  critics  took  another  view.  They  dated  only 
the  Levitical  code  of  laws  so  late.  But  it  was  shown  them, 
and  they  were  compelled  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  yield 
the  point,  that  unless  all  hitherto  acknowledged  critical  prin- 
ciples were  abandoned,  the  history  must  go  with  the  code. 
They  were  an  inseparable  part  of  the  same  Elohistic  document.^ 
And  so,  humbly,  but  as  we  may  well  believe  far  from  thank- 
fully, they  took  the  history.  An  exigency  of  another  sort 
was  upon  them.  But,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  they 
have  plunged  themselves  thereby  into  vastly  greater  diflS- 
culties,  wholly  unforeseen  at  first.  It  has  obliged  them  to 
separate  themselves  from  some  of  the  very  ablest  of  their 
friends,  who  still  regard  this  history  as  among  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  has  forced  them  to  reverse  the  old- 
time  order  of  Elohist  and  Jahvist,  and  thus  to  leave  at  the 

^  Cf.  Merx,  Die  Propbetie  Joel  und  ihrer  Ausleger,  Halle,  1879  ;  Stade,  De 
Fopnlo  Javan  (academical  Programme),  Giessen,  1880;  and  Delitzscli's  Article 
on  the  other  side  in  the  Lutherische  Zeitschrifl  (1851),  "Zwei  sicbere  Ergebnisse 
im  Betrcff  der  Weissagnngsschrift  Joels." 

*  See  Riehm's  Article  in  reriew  of  Graf,  in  Stud.  n.  Eritiken  (1868),  pp.  350* 
379. 
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chronological  head  of  the  Bible  those  two  infinitely  weighty 
chapters  of  Genesis  which  are  the  record  of  the  Pall  and  its 
accompanying  promise  justly  claimed  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  whole  Pentateuch  besides.  And,  more  than  all, 
they  have  in  this  very  Elohistic  history  itself  a  document 
which  carries  within  it  the  condemnation  of  their  hypothesis. 
It  simply  does  not  agree,  on  any  principles  of  theirs,  with 
the  laws  to  which  they  have  reluctantly  joined  it.  As  actual 
history  of  those  ancient  times,  it  is  intelligible,  and  can  be 
accounted  for ;  but  as  an  invention  of  the  time  of  the  Exile, 
to  preface  and  inti'oduce  the  Levitical  legislation,  it  is  pre- 
posterous !  The  contents  of  these  chapters  are  heterogeneous. 
Their  teachings  respecting  sacrifice ;  the  technical  names  they 
apply  to  various  offerings ;  the  practices  they  allow  or  forbid, 
in  other  respects,  and  their  whole  point  of  view  can  be  har- 
monized on  no  such  supposition.  The  man,  or  the  set  of  men, 
capable  of  originating  the  legislation  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
in  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  or  in  any  other  century,  certainly 
was  incapable  of  so  absurd  a  thing  as  to  invent  the  history 
that  precedes  it  as  its  introduction,  or  finding  it  at  hand 
consciously  to  use  it  as  such.^ 

And  then,  besides,  there  is  the  abnormity  of  reasoning,  as 
these  critics  do,  about  this  Codex  of  the  Priests.  They  claim 
that  it  is  essentially  a  fiction,  written  to  compass  certain 
ends.  It  has  its  nucleus  in  the  tabernacle  and  its  rites, 
which  never  really  existed,  since  it  is  only  a  reflection  of 
Solomon's  temple  projected  back  into  the  Mosaic  age.  But, 
forthwith,  they  go  on  to  reason  about  the  document  as  though 
it  were  actual  history,  able  to  sustain  the  weightiest  historical 
conclusions.  They  tell  us  of  the  emphasis  it  lays  on  the  cen- 
tralization of  worship,  on  the  distinction  it  makes  between 
the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  like,  and  insist  that  this 
shows  an  historical  development  appropriate  only  to  the  time 

1  See  Article  by  Delitzsch  "  Opfer,"  in  Kiehm's  Handworterbuch  der  Bib. 
Alterthums,  p.  1114.  Our  critics  are  obliged  to  assnme  that  the  Jehovistic  (!) 
as  well  as  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  deluge  as  found  united  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments  was  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Exile.  Of.  note  in  Bredenkampf, 
ibid.,  p.  70 ;  and  Marti,  ibid.,  p.  146. 
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of  the  Exile.  But,  if  the  Codex  of  the  Priests  be  fiction,  then 
it  is  not  a  history.  And  if  it  invented  the  story  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  made  it  Mosaic  simply  for  effect,  who  shall  say  that 
it  did  not  invent  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  and  all  the  other  details,  also  for  effect  ?  Who  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  just  where  fancy  ends  and  fact  begins  ? 
It  would  appear  that  one  boasted  critical  method  is  again  at 
fault.  True  it  is,  that  a  romance  may  take  the  coloring  of 
its  time,  and  teach  us  history.  But  when  we  have  only  the 
work  itself  to  depend  upon,  who  may  decide  where  to  draw 
the  line  ?  How,  especially,  can  we  know  in  the  case  of  an 
imaginative  writer  like  the  present,  who  would  carry  us  back 
into  the  Mosaic  age,  how  much  the  castles  in  the  air  he  builds 
will  be  modelled  on  principles  that  rule  in  his  own,  and  how 
much  be  the  reflection  of  other  times  ?  ^ 

And  still  further,  werfind  it  just  as  anomalous  and  incon- 
sistent to  claim,  as  this  theory  does,  that  works  like  ours 
should  be  imputed  to  Moses  at  all.  Who  was  Moses? 
According  to  the  theory,  a  half-mythical  hero  living  away 
back  beyond  the  barbarous  period  of  the  judges  whose 
mysterious  figure  is  abnormally  enlarged  by  the  mists  that 
envelop  it.  Why,  then,  this  feverish  anxiety  of  a  people 
through  a  whole  millennium  to  attribute  their  highest 
achievements  in  legislation  to  him  who  was  at  home  in  a 
period  that  knew  no  law  ?  No  one  thinks  of  imputing  the 
Magna  Gharta  of  England  to  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table. 
What  gives  to  Moses  a  right  to  so  high  a  position,  when  we 
must  go  by  the  royal  David  and  the  great  Samuel  to  reach 
him  ?  And  why  especially  fictitiously  ascribe  to  him  two 
great  codes  of  laws  so  diverse  and  from  this  point  of  view  so 
contradictory,  as  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Codex 
of  the  Priests.  For  we  can  understand  how  Moses  himself 
after  the  experience  of  twice  a  score  of  years  might  modify, 
on  entering  Canaan,  his  own  statutes.  But  that  a  priest  of 
the  time  of  the  Exile,  or  a  company  of  priests,  should  seek 

1  This  argDment  has  been  weU  pat  by  Kittel,  in  Tbeologische  Stadien  mu 
WOrtemberg  (1881),  pp.  40, 151  f. 
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to  palm  off  as  Mosaic  the  Levitical  legislation  on  a  reluo- 
tating  people,  in  the  face  of  Deuteronomy  already,  a  little 
while  before,  ostensibly  received  as  Mosaic,  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity :  it  would  be  invoking  the  name  and 
authority  of  Moses  for  that  which  was  demonstrably  un- 
Mosaic. 

And  this  course  appears  still  more  unreasonable  when  it 
is  noted  that  our  critics  are  making  ever  less  of  the  man  of 
whom  the  books  themselves  have  made  so  much.  Until  of 
late  a  modicum  of  the  Pentateuchal  laws  has  been  allowed 
a  great  antiquity,  at  least  in  an  oral  form,  tlie  so-called  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  i.e.  four  chapters  in  Exodus  including  the 
ten  commandments.  But  now  there  is  a  weakening  also  here, 
Wellhausen  seeing  no  good  reason  why  the  Mosaic  origin 
even  of  the  ten  commandments  should  be  maintained.^  What 
is  the  cause  ?  One  reason  is  obvious :  the  existence  of  the 
ten  commandments,  especially  the  second  of  them,  cannot 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  supposed  earlier  attitude  oi 
Israel  towards  idolatry.  And  do  not  all  these  ancient 
documents  mysteriously  "  hang  together,"  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  the  critics  ?  Place  side  by  side  this  Book  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Codex  of  the  Priests.  Is  there  any  falling 
off  ?  Are  not  the  ten  words  fully  up  in  form  and  spirit  to 
any  part  of  it  ?  But  admit  a  Moses  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  their  Sinaitic  setting,  and  where  can  you  stop,  where  is 
your  theory  of  development  ?  You  have  admitted  the  work 
of  a  master,  and  you  must  admit  the  master  himself.  You 
have  got  a  monument  chiselled  in  stone  that  we  are  still 
proud  to  set  high  above  any  work  of  uninspired  genius  — 
there  must  have  been  an  artist,  too,  greater  and  nobler  than 
his  work. 

But  I  find  another  inconsistency  quite  as  great,  m  the  fact 
that  this  Codex  of  the  Priests  is  ascribed  by  our  critics  to  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  Why  there  especially?  Objections  to 
placing  it  there  are  numerous  enough,  and  not  one  reason  for 
it,  if  you  except  the  simple  matter  of  getting,  in  this  way, 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay  Vol.  xiii  p.  899. 
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the  time  required  by  such  a  theory  of  development.  Outside 
of  this  supposed  production,  there  is  not  in  the  entire  period 
the  first  trace  of  any  Mosaic  tradition.  You  will  look  in  vain 
in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  for  a  single  suggestion  of 
the  possibility  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this.  The  Torah  Ezra 
introduces  is  conspicuously  the  old  Mosaic.  That  part  of  it 
now  called  the  Codex  of  the  Priests  is  never  even  cited  in  his 
writings.  It  is  obviously  not  that  which  is  mirrored  in  the 
peculiar  legislation  of  the  Exile  ;  is  even  directly  opposed  to 
it  in  some  important  respects.  The  high-priest  of  these  post- 
exilic  books,  for  instance,  is  far  from  holding  the  commanding 
place  assigned  in  the  Levitical  law.  The  whole  organization 
of  the  priesthood  has  undergone  a  decided  change  —  now 
offices  with  new  names,  Nethenim,  Sopherim,  various  leaders 
of  music,  being  introduced  of  which  this  Codex  of  the  Priests 
knows  nothing.^  So  that^  aside  from  the  serious  difficulty 
of  explaining  how  a  work  could  have  been  written  in  the 
Exile  without  a  sign  of  the  grammatical  forms,  syntax,  and 
language  of  that  period,  but  agreeing  exactly  in  its  archaisms 
with  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  this  still 
weightier  objection,  of  its  essential,  material  inappropriate- 
ness  to  the  age  said  to  have  produced  it  as  the  culmination 
of  a  process  then  reacMng  its  bloom.  The  conclusion  is 
scarcely  to  be  resisted  that  here,  again,  an  awkward  theory 
needed  to  be  accommodated.  Our  critics  have  at  last  simply 
unloaded  at  this  point,  with  an  apparent  sense  of  relief, 
a  document  which  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  adjust  to  every 
previous  age  succeeding  Moses.  But  this  age,  too,  equally 
protests  against  it ;  simply  will  not  have  it ;  scornfully  repels 
with  a  reforming  zeal,  heightened  by  seventy  years  of  Exile, 
a  literary  imposture  thus  groundlessly  charged  upon  it. 

An  important  fact  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked 
thus  far  in  this  whole  discussion :  that  the  time  of  the  Exile 
was  the  period  when,  as  it  is  universally  agreed,  the  syna- 
gogues came  into  prominence.    Long  musing  by  the  rivers 

1 1 MD  indebted  for  tome  of  these  fncu  to  Delitzich's  unpublished  lectores  on 
Introduction  to  the  Old  TestMnent,  delirered  in  Leipeio  in  the  Spring  of  1881. 
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of  Babylon  had  borne  its  fruit.  Under  the  common  guidance 
of  priest  and  prophet  it  was  beneath  the  open  sky  that  prayer 
had  been  wont  to  be  made.  The  false  idea  that  worship  was 
solely  a  matter  of  priestly  functions  and  of  brilliant  shrines 
had  been  effectually  exploded.  Not  alone  the  hard  lot  of 
exiles,  but  the  disappointment  of  the  second  temple  had 
brought  it  about,  and  the  spiritual  lesson  which  the  seers  of 
Judah  and  Israel  alike  had  all  along  been  striving  to  teach 
i  was  at  last  acknowledged  :  that  to  understand  the  law  and 
do  it,  was  more  than  all  burnt-offering.  And  on  his  return 
from  Babylon,  it  was  Ezra  himself  who  set  the  example  of 
liberty  from  ceremonial  observances.  At  the  very  time 
when,  as  our  critics  think,  he  was  surreptitiously  intro- 
ducing a  priestly  code  of  his  own  from  his  pulpit  of  wood 
before  the  water-gate,  he  was  acting  in  positive  contravention 
of  its  exclusive  spirit.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple 
he  was  doing  that  for  which  these  laws  would  have  pointed 
him  to  the  temple  courts.  Now  the  same  century  could 
never  have  produced  on  any  theory  of  development  tendencies 
so  directly  antagonistic — the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal. 
A  Codex  of  the  Priests  can  never  have  sprung,  on  naturalistic 
principles,  from  an  age  so  bare  of  priests  and  priestly  power. 
It  demands  exclusiveness  just  when  men  are  pining  for 
greater  breadth  and  freedom.  It  saddles  with  a  burdensome 
ritual  a  people  who  have  learned  by  recent  experience  how 
high  the  spirit  is  above  the  form.  It  makes  centralization 
imperative,  when  God's  providence  is  teaching  the  worth  of 
a  larger  measure  of  diffusion  and  independence.  It  turns  all 
eyes  and  calls  all  worshippers  to  the  degenerate  temple  at 
the  vel-y  crisis  when  began  historically  that  grand  popular 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  synagogues  which  ended 
in  supplanting  altogether  the  dominant  influence  of  the  tem- 
ple and  its  Sadducean  hierarchy. 

And  this,  moreover,  suggests  the  consideration  that  the 
post-exilic  history  of  the  Jewish  people  down  to  this  very 
day  is  just  as  much  a  matter  that  needs  explanation  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  theory.    For  such  a  mighty  growth  as 
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this  you  must  have  depth  of  soil,  and  you  must  have  time. 
The  decade  of  centuries  antedating  the  Exile  are  none  too 
numerous.  The  clear-cut  schism  of  the  Samaritans;  the 
singular  attitude  of  the  Israelitish  nation  over  against  the 
great  world-powers  —  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman; 
the  tremendous  earnestness  displaying  itself  in  sects  like 
those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  the  heroic,  and  in 
the  annals  of  religious  wars  as  yet  unequalled,  struggle  of 
the  Maccabees  :  they  have  no  sufficient  ground  in  the  shallow 
sacerdotalism  of  an  aspiring  priesthood  of  the  Exile.  This 
is  no  mere  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  observances.  "  We  fight," 
said  Judas  Maccabeus, "  for  our  lives  and  for  our  laws." ' 
And  elsewhere,  respecting  the  temple  services  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  in  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "  God  did  not  choose  the  people  for  the  place's 
sake,  but  the  place  for  the  people's  sake."  ^ 

And  the  marvel  of  the  Jewish  race  through  eighteen  Chris- 
tian centurie8,.without  political  power,  without  a  home,  with- 
out a  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  forever  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of  civil  disabilities 
and  moral  obloquy,  clearly  resting  under  what  one  has  called 
the  "  sacred  anger  "  of  their  God,  and  yet  ominously  preserved, 
keeping  unchanged  every  national  peculiarity,  succumbing  to 
nothing,  as  little  to  the  detestable  ostracism  and  Jew-baiting 
of  our  day  as  to  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages  : 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  no  theological  riff-raff,  no  easy- 
going system  of  history  and  laws,  which  you  may  turn  end 
for  end  without  essential  injury.  No  agnostic  misconception 
indeed  can  vail  the  fact  that  in  this  people  we  have  the  arche- 
type of  a  religious  principle,  rather  a  redemptive  plan  in  its 
unfolding  reaching  backward  to  the  beginning,  and  in  its  very 
indestructibility  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  approaching  con- 
summation. You  have  heard  of  the  demand  which  the  scep- 
tical Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  once  made  upon  his  chaplain  : 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  plain 
and  short,  if  possible,  a  single  word.    And  you  know  how 

1 1  Mac  iU.  81.  '  SMac  T.  19. 
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the  demand  was  met,  and  met  as  was  required,  by  a  single 
word,  and  that  word,  just  as  full  of  mysterious  meaning  to^a^ 
as  ever  before,  was  —  Israel.^ 

But  a  crowning  inconsisteney  which  I  find  in  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  our  critics  is,  that  while  busy  with  codes 
and  their  proper  distribution  among  the  centuries,  they  have 
strangely  overlooked  the  lawgiver  himself,  have  completely 
failed  to  account  for  the  conception  of  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Moses  and  the  unique  portrayal  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Dazzled,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  glare  of  their  own  torches, 
they  have  never  fully  gauged  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  they  undertake  to  solve.  When  the  destructive  critics 
of  the  New  Testament  have  finished  their  work,  if  such  a 
supposition  be  allowable,  and  torn  piecemeal  the  four  histories 
of  our  Lord,  parcelling  out  the  fragments  to  different  hands 
and  different  times,  there  still  remains  untouched,  and  for- 
ever above  the  reach  of  critical  experts,  the  peerless  Christ 
to  be  accounted  for ;  and  here,  in  like  manner,  is  the  Moses 

1  Of.  Nayille,  The  Christ  (1880),  p.  204;  and  for  other  works  and  articles 
hearing  on  the  general  subject :  —  Stfthelin,  Krit  Untersuchnngen  iiber  den 
Pentateuch,  1843,  Specielto  Ein  leitong,  etc.,  1862;  Hupfcld,  Commentatio  de 

primitiva festomm  ratione,  etc,  1852,  1858,  1865  ;  Riehm,  Die  Gesetzge- 

hung  Mosis  imLande  Moab,  1854;  Graf,  Der  Segen  Moses,  1857,  Commentar 
za  Jcremia,  1862,  Der  Stamm  Simeon,  1866;  Popper,  Der  Biblische  Bericht 
fiber  die  Stiftshfite,  1862;  Merx,  "  Eritische  Untersochnngen  iibcr  die  Opfer- 
gesetze,  Lev.  i-vii."  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift,  1863,  p.  41  ff. ;  Schrader's  ed.  of 
De  Wette's  Einleitnng,  1869 ;  Noldeke,  Untersuch.  znr  Eritik  d.  A.  Test.,  1869  ; 
Lagarde,  G5ttingen  Gelehrte  Anz.,  1870,  p.  1557  fT.;  Sjmmicta,  1877,  p.  116; 
Klostermann,  "Das  Lied Mose  n.  das  Denteronomium "  in  Stod. n.  Krit,  1871, 
p.  249fr. ;  1872,  pp.  230  f.,  450  f.;  Kleinert,  Das  Deateronominm,  etc.,  1872; 
Keil,  Einleit.  in  dieKanon.  u.  Apok.  Schriften,  1873 ;  Kaiser,  Ueber  das  vorex- 
ilische  Bnch  der  IJrgeschichte  Israels,  1874;  also  Articles  in  Jahrbb.  fur  Protes- 
tant. Theologie,  1881;  Hallenberg,  ''Die  Deuteronom.  Bestandtheiie  det  B. 
Tosua"  in  Stud.u.  Krit.,  1874,  p.  462  if  ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  dcs  Propheten, 
1875;  Bandissen,  Studien  zur  semitischen  Heligionsgeschichte,  1876,  and  Art. 
"  Hohendienst,"  in  Hcrzog's  Encjk.  (2*«  Aufl.);  Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests, 
1877;  Ryssel,  De  Elohistae  Pentatenchici  sermone,  1878;  Bruston,  Histoire 
Critique  de  la  litterature  prophetique  des  Hebreus.  depuis  les  origines  jusqn'a 
la  mort  d'  Jesaie,  1881 ;  Giesebrechts,  "Der  Sprachgebrauch  des  hexateuchis' 
chen  Elohisten"  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  alttest  Wissenschaft,  1881,  Reft  2;  Jnlicher, 
"Die  Quellen  von  Ex.  vil.  S ;  xxiv.  11,"  in  Jahrbiicher  fttr  Protest.  Theologie 
1882,  Heft.  1 ;  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  188S. 
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of  the  Pentateuch  coming  with  radiant  face  from  God*8  pres- 
ence. A  greater  miracle  than  Jesus,  he  is  called,  if  he  be  a 
product  of  the  early  age.  But  is  it  easier,  then,  to  believe 
that  a  priestly  coterie  of  Josiah*8  time  and  Ezra's  time  made 
him  than  that  Ood  made  him  ?  Is  the  miracle  one  whit  les- 
sened, if  he  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  composite,  the  patched-up 
mannikin  of  half  a  score  of  different  hands,  plying  their 
crafty  arts  through  half  a  score  of  centuries  ?  As  a  gift  of 
Gkni's  good  providence  sent  for  a  special  purpose,  the 
character  is  intelligible.  It  has  been  ever  so  in  human 
history,  that  great  sons  of  their  times  have,  sooner  or  later, 
responded  to  the  clarion  call  of  great  opportunities.  But, 
as  the  puppet  of  a  show,  the  result  of  some  hocus-pocus  of 
Jehovist  and  Elohist,  Deuteronomist  and  Redactor,  a  mere 
toy-picture,  made  of  blocks,  squared  and  painted  by  different 
hands  —  that  strains  our  credulity  too  far.    It  is  incredible. 

Would  any  one  venture  the  hypothesis  that  RapliaeFsi 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  might  have  been  the  mutual  product 
of  a  number  of  different  artists,  who  employed  themselves  in* 
different  periods  upon  it,  while  Raphael  himself  was  but  a* 
Bort  of  final  redactor  of  the  work  ?  Is  it  a  possible  suppo- 
sition that  any  half  dozen  hewers  of  marble,  though  eachi 
one  were  gifted  with  a  master's  skill,  could  ever  have  realised; 
the  conception  which  Michael  Angelo  attained  in  liis  statue 
of  Moses?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  marble  itself 
must  speak  to  brand  it  as  false.  But  here  is  a  unity  and  a 
completeness  higher  than  that  of  art,  —  the  unity  of  nature, 
the  unity  of  a  noble  human  life.  Perfect  it  is  not,  for  then 
it  would  be  other  than  human;  but — from  that  first  sweet 
.  picture  of  the  little  child  nestling  in  its  cradle  of  papyrus 
leaves,  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile,  to  that  last,  solemn 
journey  to  the  top  of  Nebo,  to  get  one  glimpse  of  the  dear 
land  which,  because  of  sin,  he  might  not  set  his  foot  upon  — 
unique,  and  to  the  final  stroke  beyond  the  possible  reach  of 
nvention. 

Greatest  of  all  names  in  these  ancient  records,  great  as^ 
deliverer  and  leader  of  Israel ;  great  as  lawgiver  and  religious 
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reformer  in  a  savage  age,  what  form  more  worthy  than  his 
to  stand  beside  the  shaggy  Elijah  as  fit  exponent  of  larael- 
itish  history  amidst  the  transfiguring  glory  of  Him  who  was 
its  chiefest  end  and  ripest  bloom  ? 

Conjured  into  the  history  he  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been  ;  and  just  as  little  can  he  be  conjured  out  of  it.  But  in 
it  and  of  it,  then  the  miracle,  if  miracle  it  be,  is  God's,  and 
cannot  be  overthrown.  And  with  the  overshadowing  perso- 
nality of  a  Moses,  indisputably  fixed  in  the  age  of  Moses, 
you  have  not  only  a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  for  the  docu- 
ments that  bear  his  name,  but  also  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
their  genuineness  and  order. 

The  material  universe  during  these  cycles  of  time  since 
the  Exodus  has  been  slowly  undergoing  change.  The  "  ever- 
lasting hills,"  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  have  taken  on 
other  shapes,  gradually  yielding  to  the  touch  of  time.  But 
this  sublime  figure  of  the  ancient  books,  and  those  first  great 
truths  he  uttered  so  long  ago,  remain  unchanged.  Our 
critics  may  succeed  in  obscuring,  for  some  and  for  a  time, 
the  image  and  its  historic  setting ;  but  to  efface  or  greatly 
alter  it  were  impossible.  Like  the  palimpsest  of  the  gospel, 
it  may  be  written  over  and  over  with  other  thoughts.  But 
there  will  also  be  happy  discoverer  in  the  good  time  to  come. 
The  human  will  fade  out  at  last,  and  the  divine  shine  through. 

And  now,  my  hearers,  I  have  given  you  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  reasons  why  the  reconstruction  of  the  Pentateuch 
proposed  should  not  succeed.  It  has  not  been  altogether  a 
•gracious  task.  I  have  some  sympathy  for  that  gentle  soul 
who  could  not  dispute  for  her  religion,  though  she  could 
4ie  for  it.  But  dispute,  also,  sometimes  we  must.  Smend 
has  expressed  the  thought  that  our  opposition  in  the  present 
ease  is  largely  due  to  the  emphasis  we  put  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial theory.^  But  this  is  a  great  fact :  the  altar  of  the  cross 
and  the  book  whose  one  chief  aim  it  seems  to  be  properly  to 
«et  it  forth !    We  cannot  but  be  deeply  moved  by  whatevei 

■1  "Ueberdie  Oeaesis  4e8  Jodeiithiimf ''  in  Stade's  Zeitschrift  (1882),  pp.  lU 
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may  seriously  affect  tbem.  Still,  not  as  jewels  in  a  casket  do 
we  cherish  and  defend  the  Bible  and  its  truths ;  rather,  as 
mighty  moral  forces,  that  work  in  human  lives  and  systems  for 
infinite  betterment  And  it  is  that  we  too  may  work,  have 
faith  to  work  amid  sore  discouragements.  We  can  never 
dispute  in  place  of  work,  but  only  when  needful  to  clear  a 
passage  to  our  work.  Our  ambition  is  to  be  accounted 
builders  —  if  we  must,  builders  of  the  Nehemiah  type,  sword 
in  hand ;  but  still  builders  only,  in  the  great  architectures 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 


ARTICLE    II. 
THE  C0NCEPn02f  BKKAHSIA  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BT  PBOF.  B.  BEITJ.  ANDBBWS,  BBOWK  TmiTBBSITT. 

Matthew  xvi.  18  is,  many  wise,  an  interesting  scripture: 
'*  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  But  the  interest  has  usually  not  been 
fixed  upon  that  limb  of  the  verse  which  most  deserves  it. 
Tlie  relation  of  Peter  to  the  church  is,  indeed,  a  fit  subject 
for  study;  but  still  more  so  is  Christ's  conception  of  the 
church  itself.  This  is  the  earliest  passage  containing  that 
conception ;  and  what  is  still  worthier  to  be  noticed,  it  pre- 
sents it  to  us  directly  from  Christ.  It  will  not  end,  but  will 
more  than  begin,  the  task  which  this  paper  proposes,  if  we 
can  ascertain  with  a  measure  of  exactness  what  thought  con- 
fronted Christ's  mind  corresponding  to  the  word  "  church  " 
in  this  address  to  Peter. 

It  is  an  instant  suggestion  to  proceed  at  once  to  study 
the  word  i/cxXarfirla.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  Christ  did 
not  speak  these  words  to  Peter  in  Greek.  Renan  thinks  that 
he  always  used  Aramaic,  never  uttering  a  single  sentence  in 
another  tongue.  This  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far.  However, 
considering,  among  other  things,  Christ's  social  condition, 
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the  facts  that  he  taught  chiefly  the  common  people,  and  so 
taught  as  to  make  them  hear  him  gladly,  that  the  then  needs 
of  the  synagogue  service  and  of  priyate  scriptural  study  in 
Palestine  had  called  forth  Aramaic  yersions  of  most  of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  a  very 
old  if  not  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels,  was  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  that  a  considerable  party  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  used 
Aramaic  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  we  cannot  doubt  that  at 
least  a  dialogue  between  Christ  and  his  chief  apostle  would 
be  in  this  their  mother  tongue.^ 

What,  then,  was  that  Aramaic  word  ofi  Christ's  which  our 
Greek  Matthew  translates  by  ifciiKaiaia  ?  Beyond  doubt  it  was 
bnp.  inp  was  one  of  those  numerous  Hebrew  words  which 
had  significance  enough  in  relation  to  Israelitish  thought  and 
life  to  be  retained  in  tlie  vernacular  after  the  Captivity." 
It  is  Aramaic,  therefore,  as  truly  as  it  is  Hebrew.  It  occurs 
with  exceeding  frequency  in  all  the  Targums,  and  in  them 
all  is  the  regular  Aramaic  word  whereby  to  effect  the  transfer 
of  bnp  from  Hebrew.  In  Onkelos,  embracing  the  Pentateuch, 
that  section  of  the  Old  Testament  where  bnp  most  often 
appears,  the  Aramaic  word  renders  its  Hebrew  predecessor 
twenty-eight  times  out  of  thirty-two,  or  in  just  eighty-five 
hundredths  of  all  the  cases.  In  the  Palestinian  Targums 
this  transfer  occurs,  to  be  sure,  only  in  sixty-two  hundredths 
of  the  instances ;  but  this  lower  proportion  is  due  almost 
wholly  to  careless  paraphrasing  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  Tai^m 
has  contracted  special  confusion  from  the  Septuagint.  If  we 
omit  this  prophet,  ^p  renders  ^np  in  the  Palestinian  Targum 

1  Cf.£theridge :  The  Targums  on  the  Pentateach,  i.  4 ;  Bleek,  In  trod,  to  New 
Test,  i.  54,  thinks  that  Christ  addressed  Pilate,  at  least,  in  Greek ;  cf.  Eeim, 
Jesnsvof  Nazara,  ii.  162  sq. ;  Josephns,  Antiq.  xx.  11.2;  Renan,  Apostles  (N.T., 
1867),  p.  84 ;  Qibhon,  Decline  and  Fall,  i.  514 ;  Eosebins,  Hist  Eod.  ir.  5.  The 
best  evidence  that  Christ  ordinarily  nsed  Aramaic  is  that  he  used  it  on  the  crossy 
BCatt  xxYii.  46. 

*  It  passed  into  the  Neo-Hebrew  of  the  Mischna,  Yitringa  :  De  Synag.Vetere, 
87,  and  persists  to-daj  in  the  Hebrew  of  Jewish  Prajer-books.  See  The  Fes- 
tival Prajers  according  to  the  Ritnal  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  London, 
]r857,  wherein,  in  all  respoofire  ienriceiy  ^Hp  means  "congregation:"  Itn, 
"  reader  "  or  "  minister/' 
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almost  precisely  as  often  as  in  Onkelos,  viz.  in  seventy-nine 
hundredths  of  all  cases.  Ezekiel  again  excepted,  for  the 
reason  just  now  indicated,  whenever  any  Targum  really 
translates  the  Hebrew  hrrp^  it  does  this  through  the  Aramaic 
word  rwnssj  which  is  so  synonymous  with  the  Aramaic  bnp  as 
to  show  that  this  latter  might  have  been  employed  instead, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  less  definite  and  dignified  as 
to  appear  a  trifle  awkward  in  its  attempt  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  Hebrew  irp.  The  cause  of  this  needless  and  misleading 
resort  to  tw^  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  whose  example  the  Targums  everywhere, even  in  Ezekiel, 
quite  slavishly  follow  in  departing  from  their  usual  rendering 
for  ^np.^  There  is  little  risk  in  saying  that,  but  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Targums  would  always  transfer  bnp  instead  of 
translating  it ;  an  inference  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  they, 
after  all,  manifest  some  reluctance  to  follow  the  Septuagint 
in  lapsing  from  the  standard  rendering,  and  that  this  lapse 
occurs  least  frequently  in  Onkelos,  the  most  scholarly  and 
independent  of  all  the  Targums.^ 

Now  these  Targums  were  the  everyday  Scriptures  of  Pales- 
tine during  our  Lord's  life.'  From  a  considerable  time  before 
the  restoration  under  Ezra  the  Hebrew  language  as  it  exists 
in  the  Bible  had  ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Old  Hebrew  was  still  read  in  the  synagogue,  but 
the  common  people  needed  a  translation  of  the  holy  writings 
into  their  own  speech.  At  first,  doubtless,  the  oral  paraphrases 
of  synagogue  interpreters  were  sufficient ;  and  so  far  as  law 
and  prophets  were  concerned,  i.e.  those  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  regularly  read  in  the  synagogues,  oral  translations 
may  have  sufficed  for  long.  However,  even  the  law  was  read 
through  in  the  synagogue  only  once  a  year ;  earlier,  but  once 
in  three  years ;  ^  and  that  zeal  for  their  religion  shown  by  the 

1  The  Peschito  shows  the  same  mflaence;  see  Bleek»  Binl.  ins  A.  T.  (4th  ed.), 
•01,608. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  608.    It,  too,  probably  originated  in  Palestine,  as  weU  as  Jonathan. 

*  Zans,  Gottesdienstliche  Voitiige  der  Joden,  8.  7. 

*  Robertson  Smith,  O.  T.  in  the  Jewish  Choreh,  pp.  96, 106.  The  propbeli 
weie  regarded  as  of  secondaiy  importance,  and  portions  of  tiiem  omitted. 
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Jews  of  the  NewTestament  period  can  hardly  have  been  engen- 
dered without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
than  the  synagogue  could  give.^  Besides,  the  hagiographa 
were  well  known  without  being  read  in  the  synagogue  at  all.^ 
Translations,  therefore,  whether  made  privately,  or  oflScially 
for  the  synagogue  service,  must  early  have  taken  a  written 
form  and  become  considerably  abundant  among  the  people. 
The  Talmud  refers  to  written  paraphrases  of  Job,  Esther, 
and  the  Psalms  in  such  wise  as  to  show  that  these  books 
must  have  existed  in  this  form  by  or  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.'  Etheridge,  following  Zunz,  argues  hence  to  the 
still  earlier  existence  of  Targums  on  the  law  and  prophets. 
Bleek  thinks  that  written  translations  must  have  been  first 
supplied  for  the  hagiographa.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  of  the  now  extant  Targums,  whether 
written  so  early  or  not,  was  well  known  in  the  oldest 
Christian  days.  An  incidental  confirmation  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing.  Matthew  names  a  certain  martyr 
Zacharias  as  "  son  of  Barachias,"  yet  in  such  connection  as 
almost  to  prove  that  he  means  the  "  son  of  Jehoiada  "  spoken 
of  in  Second  Chronicles.  Exactly  the  same  confusion  occurs 
in  the  Palestinian  Targum.* 

Peter,  then,  heard  Aramaic  from  the  lips  of  Christ;  Christ 
was  familiar  with  the  Targums ;  the  Targums  retain  bnp  as 
their  standard  rendering  of  that  word  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament.  If  we  add  now  that  the  Greek  i/cxXfjcia  is,  for 
the  Septuagint,  as  truly  and  steadfastly  the  correlate  of  the 
Hebrew  bnp  as  the  Aramaic  bnp  is  for  the  Targums,  and  that 
hcKkqala  had  propagated  itself  with  its  Old  Testament  mean- 

1  Zeal,  cf.  Philo,  De  Leg.  ad  Caiom,  and  Josephas,  Antiq.  xyiii.  3. 1 ;  xix.  6. 3 ; 
Bel.  Jad.  ii.  9.  2,  3. 

^  Until  a  considerably  late  period,  Robertson  Smith,  op.  cit.,  160, 410.  Tbej 
are  very  often  quoted  in  the  N.T.  Christ  upon  the  cross  qaotes  from  Ps.  xxii., 
in  Aramaic,  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

*  For  the  Talmndic  passages,  see  Bleek,  Einl.  ins  A.  T.,  S.  606.  By  Jerome's 
time,  even  Tobir  and  Jndith  existed  in  Aramaic 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  2  Chron.  zxiy.  20 ;  Targ.  Jon.,  Lam.  ii.  20.  For  still 
another,  Zachariah,  son  of  Bamch,  killed  in  the  temple,  see  Josephns,  BelL 
Jod.  iv.  5.  4 ;  bat  this  was  thirty-four  years  after  Christ. 
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ings  in  Judaistic  Greek  till  Christ's  time,^  the  evidence  seems 
pretty  complete  that  Christ's  word  to  Peter  was  irrp. 

But  perhaps  the  last  two  points  need  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  amplification.  The  word  ifCK\7)<ria  in  the  Septuagint  is 
employed  to  translate  hrtp  in  sixty-three  hundredths  of  all  the 
passages  where  the  latter  word  occurs.  Had  the  translators 
not  proceeded  in  a  wholly  arbitrary  manner  in  abandoning 
i/acXfja-ia  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  this 
proportion  would  be  very  largely  increased.  In  these  books  bnp 
becomes  Greek  in  the  too  indefinite  word  avpcuya>yi]y  although 
invariably  bearing  that  central,  normal,  Old  Testament  meaning 
which  elsewhere  the  Septuagint  so  properly  seeks  to  bring  out 
in  the  word  iKKKrjala,  The  same  unfortunate  rendering  of  bnp 
by  a-wayayyTJ  occurs  in  a  few  other  places.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  still  clear  that  the  Septuagint's  standard  word 
for  inp  is  i/cKXrjala,  and  not  auvarya>yT],  In  the  first  four 
places  where  hnp  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  confes- 
sedly used  with  such  indefiniteness  that  awaryayyij  is  nearly 
as  correct  a  rendering  as  i/c/cXr)<rla,  The  desire  to  be  uniform 
might  easily  lead  a  person,  especially  if  he  were  translating 
orally  and  offliand,^  to  carry  his  first  chosen  Greek  word  too 
far.  With  Deuteronomy,  which  may  well  have  been  less 
closely  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  then  than 
now, the  error  is  corrected;  and  from  this  point  on,  how- 
ever lawlessly  the  various  translators  handle  other  words, 
except  in  Ezekiel  and  a  few  more  passages  where  there  is 
tangible  reason  for  a  change,  they  each  time  turn  bnp  into 
iiCKXfjaicu  In  the  latest  books  of  all,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles,^  bnp  occurs  forty-three  times,  and  is   rendered 

'  See  Psalter  of  Solomon,  x.  7.  For  this  sense  of  ^icicATy<rla,  cf.  Ps.  cvi.  32 ; 
CTii.  82  ;  cxlix.  1 ;  Esek.  xxxii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  88 ;  Heb.  ii.  12.  For  the  ape  of 
this  Psalm  and  of  the  Psalter  at  large,  see  ii.  80,  also  Fritzsche,  Liber  Apoc., 
V.T.  p.  XXV.,  Wellhansen,  PharisSer  u.  Sadducaer,  139,  155,  Kleinert,  Einl. 
zom  A.  T.,  87.  88.  The  Beilage  which  Wellhausen,  at  the  end  of  his  Phar.  u. 
8add.,  devotes  to  this  Psalter  ofiers  a  most  excellent  discossion,  commentary, 
and  translation. 

'  The  mode,  probably,  in  which  the  basis  of  the  LXX  translation  arose, 
Bleek,  Einl.  ins  A.  T.,  4^  Anfl.  575.   . 

'  For  the  age  of  these  books,  see  Schnlts,  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  2<*  Aufl. 
759. 
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only  twice  otherwise  than  by  iKK\/iff<rla.  In  one  even  of  these 
passages,  iicicK/qaia  merely  retires  into  its  verb,  iicKKq<r$a^€u>. 
Doubtless,  in  the  main,  the  Septuagint  version  is  most  accu- 
rate in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  because  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  was  less  abundant  and  definite  when  the  later  books 
were  translated.^  But  the  interpreters  were  Jews,  to  whom 
so  important  a  conception  as  bhp  could  never  become  indefi- 
nite ;  and  since  the  later  translators  certainly  had  the  best 
opportunity  to  excel  in  Greek,  their  elect  rendering  of  inp 
must  be  taken  as  the  norm. 

The  plentiful  presence  of  itcKKriala  in  Chronicles  bids  us  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  same  word  in  the  Apocrypha.  We 
are  not  disappointed.  In  Judith  it  occurs  four  times ;  in  1 
Maccabees  five  times ;  in  Siracides  twelve  times,^  the  range 
of  meaning  or  meanings  being  here  substantially  identical 
with  that  which  the  word  has  in  the  canonical  Old  Testament. 
This  apocryphal  i/cxXofo-ia  \i  especially  instructive.  The  three 
books  just  named  were  all  composed  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Aramaic,  and  the  analogy  of  Septuagint  usage  elsewhere 
makes  it  as  good  as  certain  that  i/cicXriaia  stands  in  our 
Oreek  copies  of  them  as  a  translation  for  bnp.  These  books, 
too,  bring  us  near  to  New  Testament  times,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  both  the  vocabulary  and  the  idiom  of  the  Qreek 
Apocrypha  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  very  note- 
worthy extent.  The  first  Book  of  Maccabees  originated  noi 
far  from  one  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Our  Greek  tran^i- 
lations  of  Judith  and  Siracides  cannot  be  much  older  tVan 
this,  though  the  originals  probably  go  back  nearly  a  cen/ury 
further.®  A  still  later  writing  also  containing  the  word 
hcKK/qcia  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  canonical  Septuagint, 
is  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  which  irrefragable  internal  evi- 
dence brings  within  the  last  half  century  preceding  the  birth 

1  Robertson  Smith,  op.  cit.,  96,  notices  another  reason,  yis.  that  the  law  waa 
to  much  more  frequently  and  studiously  translated  for  synagogue-serrices  thao 
Any  other  parts  of  the  0.  T. 

*  Including,  with  Tischendorf,  Sirac  xxx.  S7,  which,  howerer,  Fritische  omits. 

*0n  these  dates,  see  Bleek,  op.  dt.^  652,  554;  Schults,  op.  cit,  760, 761 1 
Edith's  Bib.  Die.  ii.  17, 18,  and  Ftaef.  to  Fritische,  Lib.  Apoc  Y.  T. 
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of  Christ^  The  same  usus  loquendi  greets  us  in  Josephu8 ; 
and  also,  in  at  least  one  case,  in  Philo ;  although  sometimes, 
touching  his  employment  of  this  word,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  Alexandrian  elder  is 
thinking  more  of  Moses  or  of  Plato.^  When,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  we  remember  that  the  New  Testament  has  the  word 
iKKhqala  in  several  places  where  it  must  mean  the  Old  Testa- 
ment brrp,  and  this  without  notifying  us  of  any  peculiarity  in 
such  a  use  of  it,  the  evidence  will  not  let  us  doubt  that 
ifucKriala  and  inp  were  well-recognized  correlatives  in  our 
Lord's  day. 

This  tedious  circumlocution  may  seem  to  have  carried  us 
only  a  little  way ;  but  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  it  has  not 
been  useless.  Our  propaedeutics  concerning  words  has  put 
as  in  condition  to  study  Christ's  conception  of  the  church 
that  he  will  build,  and  has  taught  us  to  look  for  the  original 
of  that  conception  not  in  classic,  but  in  Old  Testament 
thought.  Christ  speaks  to  Peter  of  a  bPip.  He  does  not 
explain  or  modify  his  word  in  the  slightest.  He  must  there- 
fore wish  Peter  to  construe  his  statement,  as  Peter  certainly 
will,  in  the  light  of  the  most'Common  notion  which  bhp,  in 
virtue  of  its  history  and  use,  is  qualified  to  evoke.  The  addi- 
tional particular  that  it  is  to  be  a  bnp  against  which  ^^  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,"  will,  in  like  manner,  occasion 
Peter  to  interpret  by  the  most  dignified  notion  which  the 
word  suggests.  So  Peter's  thought  flies  instantly  to  the  brrp 
of  the  theocracy,  the  solemn  congregation  of  ancient  Israel, 
as  the  auxiliary  conception  whereby  he  may  understand  the 
Master's  prophecy. 

1  See  preceding  note  on  this  Psalter. 

'  Pbilo»  De  Abrahamo,  Mangej,  ii.  4 ;  Qnis  rer.  div.  haeres,  Mang.  i.  509. 
(8ee  Acts  vii.  38),  cf.  Qnod  omn.  prob.  lib.  Hoeschel's  ed.  670,  and  De  Josepho, 
Hoesch.,  422.  The  word  oocors  thirty-six  times  in  Josephas.  In  ererj  case 
(ezc  perh.  Antiq.  iv.,  3.  1 )  he  is  so  studious  to  impart  a  classic  turn  to  the 
phrase  wherein  it  is  set,  that  the  word  seems  to  exclude  personnel  from  its  conno- 
tation (see  later  in  this  Article,  on  distinction  between  the  Classic  and  the  O.  T. 
tense  of  iuKKncia),  Tet  his  uniform  adoption  of  iKKkn^ia  through  the  early 
part  of  the  Anuq.  at  points  where  ^rp  occurs  in  O.  T.,  justifies  the  statement 
in  the  text. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  6 
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A  hrtp  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  primarily,  a  body  of  people 
assembled,  or  wont  to  assemble,  with  purpose,  and  made  into 
a  unit  by  some  organic  tie.  The  personnel^  the  unity,  and 
the  telic  character  of  the  unifying  bond  —  these  are  the  chief 
marks  which  the  conception  connotes  ;i  and  though  one  is 
made  specially  prominent  now,  and  now  another,  all  are 
present,  as  Vitringa  has  made  apparent,  wherever  the 
conception  is  found.^  In  its  prevailing  use,  however,  the 
notion  is  far  more  specific ;  and  bnp  becomes  the  Israelitish 
civitaSj  the  Jewish  nation  viewed  as  a  politico-religious  body. 
Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  Exodus  to  the  end  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  read  on  almost  every  page  something  con- 
cerning the  bnp  or  "  congregation  "  of  the  covenant  people. 
For  instance,  the  Book  of  Exodus  has  it  that  the  whole  bnp  of 
Israel  is  yearly  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  * ;  Leviticus,  that  the 
hnp  must  sacrifice  the  bullock  whenever  a  sin-oflfering  is  called 
for  ^ ;  Numbers,  that,  on  the  sounding  of  the  two  silver  trum- 
pets together,  the  great  hr^  shall  forthwith  assemble  at  the 
tabernacle  door.*  Deuteronomy  recites  that  such  and  such 
persons  belong  to  the  bnpy  those  of  a  different  character  being 
excluded  from  the  same.*  Joshua  reads  the  commands  of 
Moses  before  all  the  bnp  of  Israel.^  The  wliole  bnp,  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  gather  to  fight  against  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min on  account  of  the  crime  done  to  the  Levite  at  Gibeah. 
David  speaks  and  sings  in  the  great  irtp.  Solomon  brings 
together  the  whole  inp  of  Israel  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple. 
And  so  on. 

.After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  complete,  so  difficult 
was  it  for  the  whole  people  to  assemble,  that  the  outlying 
tribes  were  usually  represented  in  the  great  meetings  at  Jeru- 
salem by  delegations  of  elders.  Yet  such  an  assemblage  was 
called  a  brp,  even  the  iiip  of  Israel,  it  being  viewed  as  stand- 
ing for,  in  an  ideal  way  containing,  all  the  people.  Just  so, 
in  the  Benjamite  war  under  the  judges,  the  allied  tribes  were 
none  the  less  the  "  inp  of  the  people  of  God  "  though  Ben- 

^  Vitringa,  op.  cit.,  79  sq. ;  cf.  Girdlestone,  0.  T.  STnonymes,  362  sq. 

*  xii.  6.  •  iv.  13  sq.  *  x.  7.  •  xxiii.  •  riii.  35. 
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jamin  was  wanting.^  Hence  we  may  see  why  Judah  still 
claims  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  true  national  ihp  even 
after  the  northern  tribes  have  seceded.  In  one  instance,  to 
be  sure,  as  the  author  of  Second  Chronicles  certifies,  the  bnp  of 
Judah  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  representation  from 
the  apostate  tribes;  but  this  was  upon  a  special  occasion, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  indicates  that  it 
was  not  a  regular  occurrence.  Jeroboam  and  his  followers 
also  had  their  bnp,  and,  although  no  passage  quite  proves 
this,  it  seems  that  the  northern  kingdon  too,  in  virtue  of  its 
numbers,  professed  to  be  the  later  self  of  the  old,  fully 
national  bnp.  But  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  South. 
We  must  suppose  that,  in  proportion  as  religion  and  the 
national  spirit  drooped  in  Judah,  fewer  and  fewer  people  or 
delegates  from  the  country  would  appear  in  Jerusalem  even 
at  the  most  important  religious  festivals ;  yet  the  hr\p  is  thought 
and  said  to  be  present  in  these  as  before.  The  result  is  that 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  alone  at  length  come  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  bnp,  and  also  as  the  bhp  of  Israel,  since  they  represent 
this.  A  step  more,  and  every  Jewish  town  has  its  brp,  but 
it  is  still  the  hrvp  of  Israel,  hiasmuch  as  it  is  a  miniature  of 
that  greater  whole.  Jeremiah  styles  as  a  hnp  the  Jews  of 
Pathros  in  Egypt.*  Ezekiel  twice  applies  the  term  to  the 
populace  of  Tyre,  indicating,  as  he  is  speaking  to  Israel,  that 
this  vsus  loquendi  is  familiar  to  Jewish  ears.^  The  restored 
Israel  of  Ezra's  day  are  but  a  small  portion  of  all  the  circum- 
cised ;  yet  they  not  only  constitute  a  inp,  but  assume  in  that 
character  all  the  privileges  and  duties  pertaining  to  the  cor- 
porate people  of  God  under  David  and  Solomon. 

After  this,  Israel's  centra  and  capital  was  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
temple  was  there,  and  neither  the  temple  nor  its  services 
could  be  duplicated.*    But  if  Jerusalem  was  ihe  centre  of 

1  Jndg.  XX.  2. 

*  xli  V.  1 5.  It  appears,  to  be  rare,  not  to  have  been  a  city,  bnt  it  was  a  limited 
district. 

*  xxvii.  27,  34. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  3 ;  cont.  Apion  ii.  22.  As  to  the  Temple  of  Onias 
in  Egypt,  Bel.  Jod.  vii.  10.  2,  3. 
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the  now  ecumenical  Israel,  each  town  containing  a  synagogoe 
was  just  as  truly  a  centre.  The  restoration  from  Babylon, 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  the  pompous  new  beginning 
of  that  dear,  long-suspended  liturgy — these  nowise  so  much 
mark  a  revival  of  religious  life  as  they  result  from  one  already 
vigorous  and  old.  The  Israelites  that  did  not  return  to  Jeru- 
salem were  nevertheless  Israelites,  no  jot  the  less  persuaded 
that  they  possessed  a  divine  religion ;  and  when,  one  after 
another,  these  scattered  communities  emerge  into  historic 
light,  we  find  them  as  ardently  in  love  with  the  Hebrew 
name,  religion,  Scriptures,  traditions,  and  hopes  as  their 
brethren  dwelling  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple. 
Except  sacrificing,  every  act  of  worship  called  for  by  their 
religion  they  can,  and  do,  perform  either  in  their  synagogues 
or  at  their  homes.  They  sacrifice  too,  though  not  directly ; 
for,  from  every  synagogue,  though  as  distant  as  the  earth's 
end,  a  generous  tale  of  gold  goes  periodically  to  Jerusalem 
as  subsidy  for  the  expensive  temple  service  there.  Israel 
was  never  before,  at  least  since  Moses,  so  truly  one  as  between 
Ezra  and  Christ.  Blown  to  atoms,  the  nation  found  its  unity. 
Now  each  of  these  widely  scattered  little  ntu:lei  of  Judaism 
was  a  ihp.  Further,  each  was  the  irxp  (representing  the  great 
Israel)  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  to  the  same  full  extent, 
that  the  inp  of  Jerusalem  was.  As  has  been  intimated  above 
under  eKKXajaiay  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha 
we  are  authorized  to  read  ^np  in  the  originals,  because,  within 
the  canon,  this  Greek  renders  this  Hebrew  word,  or  a  synony-'^ 
mous  derivative  of  it,  in  every  single  case  of  its  use,  seventy- 
eight  times  in  all.  Had  we  the  originals,  therefore,  we  should 
read  in  1  Maccabees  of  the  irtp  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  Judith 
of  the  bnp  of  Bethulia.  Likewise  in  Siracides  we  should  often 
encounter  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  no  town  or 
city  being  specified.  Wisdom  <' shall  exalt  him  [the  good 
man]  above  his  neighbors,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ir^p  shall 
she  open  his  mouth.''  ^  ^^  The  mouth  [speech]  of  a  discreet 
man  shall  be  sought  for  in  the  bnp,  and  they  will  ponder  bis 

1  Sir.  XT.  5;  cf.  Ps.  xziL  22.  ' 
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words  in  their  heart."  (The  adulteress)  ^^  shall  be  led  forth 
into  the  inp  [for  judgment  ^J,  and  careful  watch  be  kept  upon 
her  children."  These  are  the  first  three  passages  wherein 
Siracides  uses  the  word  isackr^aia^  and  it  is  plain  in  each  case 
that  the  Jewish  local  assembly  affords  that  aspect  of  the 
thought  which  is  first  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  through 
the  word. 

Quite  as  evident  is  it,  oh  the  other  hand,  that  even  in 
these  cases  the  thought  is  more  than  local.  Siracides 
entertains  the  same  thought  of  irp  that  we  meet  with  in 
tlie  Psalter.  Both  conceive  it  as,  in  its  most  obtrusive  sense, 
local,  yet  also  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  different 
instances,  as  including  the  element  of  being  representative. 
This  representative  character  of  the  local  irtp  is  often  made 
perfectly  explicit  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Judith,  the  inp  of 
Bethulia  counsel  for  "  the  race  "  of  Israel,  praying  to  "  the 
Ood  of  Israel,"  and.  beseeching  him  to  ^^  look  upon  the  face 
of  the  sanctified  ones."  '  Siracides  speaks  of  the  ^^  bnp  of  the 
Most  High  "  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  this  was  thought  an 
appropriate  epithet  for  any  bnp.^  The  author  of  1  Maccabees, 
besides  referring  familiarly  to  ^^  the  hrrp  "  of  Moses'  time  as 
a  thing  still  extant  and  well  known,  mentions  as  ^^  the  hrp  of 
Israel  "  that  company  which  aided  Judas  Maccabeus  in  puri- 
fying the  temple,^  although  in  the  then  state  of  Palestine, 
this  company  can  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  have  embraced 
all  the  people,  nor,  on  the  other,  have  been  in  any  part  com- 
posed of  delegates. 

"  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  bnp  "  says  Christ  That  is, 
our  blessed  Lord  seizes  upon  this  great  and,  to  Peter,  most 
vivid  Jewish  conception  as  a  rough  and  general,  but  very 
expressive  analogue  of  the  church  which  he  will  found.  ^<  I 
too,  like  Moses  and  David,  am  to  have  a  bnp,  only  mine  shall 

1  Btfferenoe  teemt  to  be  had  here,  to  the  procednre  of  the  local  Sanhedrim  at 
•  eonrt.  The  Jews  at  the  thne  of  Christ,  in  all  towns  where  thej  dwelt  in 
Bttmbers,  constitoted  a  jodidal  and  dril  bod/  bj  themselres,  sometimes  ezer- 
ctfing  great  anthority.  See  Josephns,  Antiq.  xir.  IS;  six.  4^  Bel.  Jnd.  iL 
IS ;  Vitringa,  659  sq. ;  Acts  xriiL  15. 

•TL16sq.  •zzir.StCllxT.S.  « hr.  59, cC xir.  19. 
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be  the  antitype  of  theirs,  worldwide  in  sweep  and  sway,  proof 
against  the  might  and  venom  of  hell."  His  church  is  to  be  a 
new  brtpj  animated,  indeed,  by  a  different  and  higher  sonl, 
which  shall  give  to  it,  as  it  develops,  a  character  and  career 
thoroughly  its  own;  more  spiritual  than  the  old,  exalting 
the  individual  more,  less  brave  and  imposing  in  ritual  and 
in  organization  of  an  external  kind  as  well  as  less  dependent 
on  these  ;  nevertheless  a  irvp  in  the  sense  of  an  ecumenical 
religious  civUas^ — n/uclei  everywhere,  an  absolute  earthly 
centre  nowhere,  —  yet  a  veritable  unit,  made  so  by  the  ties 
of  holy  purpose  and  of  faith  in  Christ.  Something  like  this, 
it  would  seem,  must  have  been  Christ's  thought  in  the  text 
with  which  we  started. 

Christ's  thought  of  church  in  one  passage  finds,  therefore, 
all  needful  explanation  and  grounding  in  the  corresponding 
Old  Testament  conception  of  inp.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
go  further,  and  to  show,  as  against  writers  like  Renau, 
Farrar,  Ferriere,  and  Hatch,^  that  it  is  the  same  with  every 
New  Testament  phase  of  the  ixicTinffaia  notion.  Even  Paul's 
churches  are  to  be  understood,  —  origin,  composition,  and 
meaning,  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  history,  not  at 
all  from  any  classic  or  heathen  use  of  the  term  iicKK'naia^  as 
these  learned  critics  represent.  Etymologically  i/cxXtfaia 
signifies  the  act  of  "  calling  forth."  This  exact  sense  is  quite 
possibly  the  one  in  which  the  word  was  earliest  used,  to 
describe  the  act  of  the  herald  summoning,  e.g.  the  Athenian 
Demus  to  the  Agora  or  the  Pnyx.^  Then,  by  a  natural 
metonymy,  it  shifted  its  meaning  from  action  to  result  of 
action,  and  took  on  the  sense  of  assembly.    This  is  the 

1  Kenan,  Les  Apdtres,  352  sq. ;  Farrar,  The  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Panl,  i. 
22 ;  Ferriere,  Lea  Apotres,  98  sq. ;  Hatch,  The  Organization  of  the  Earlj  Chrifl- 
tian  Churches,  26 sq.;  cf.  Stanley,  Christian  Institutions,  45,  and  Heinriciy 
Zeitschrifte  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1876,  pp.  465-526;  1877,  pp.  89- 
130,  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1881,  pp.  505  sq.  Farrar  only  suggests  the  view  we 
combat,  and  Heinrici  in  his  last  article,  p.  606,  denies  intention  to  contradiel 
the  view  which  derives  church  from  synagogue.  But  he  will  have  it  that  many 
peculiarities  and  minor  institutions  of  the  Pauline  churches  originated  fiom 
analogous  things  in  heathen  municipalities,  dnhe,  guilds,  etc 

^  Hermann,  PoL  Antiq.  of  Greece,  2<(9  aq. 
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generic  sense  of  the  word,  one  in  which  Herodotus  uses  it,^ 
and  which  from  his  time  on  it  probably  never  lost.  Yet 
almost  everywhere  in  the  classics  ifocK/rjala  bears  a  more 
specific  meaning  than  this.  It  is  a  political  assembly  of  some 
town  or  city.  The  Attic  classics,  especially  those  hailing 
from  the  age  of  Pericles,  almost  invariably  make  iKKXijo-la 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  political  assembly.  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,^  indeed,  speak  of  the  iiucKfiala  of  an  army, 
using  the  word  in  its  generic  sense,  or  perhaps  having  dimly 
before  the  mind  the  figure  of  the  Athenian  or  other  delibera- 
tive assembly ;  as  later  Lucian  evidently  has  in  his  so  frequent 
reports  of  iiocXrjaiiu  among  the  gods.^ 

Now,  from  the  relation  in  generic  meanings,  partly  also 
in  etymology,  between  iKKKtfala  and  itipy — the  root  of  each 
signifying  "  to  call,"  —  it  could  easily  appear  as  if  the  two 
conceptions  must  be  convertible,  if  not  identical.  But  it  is  not 
80.  True  enough,  the  Seventy  could  not  have  adopted  a  more 
suitable  Greek  word  than  i/cKT^ala  for  the  rendering  of  hnp  ; 
yet  the  classical  Greek  thought  of  iKKXrfala  is  a  very  different 
one  from  the  Old  Testament  thought  of  bnp.  The  difference 
is  this,  that  bnp  renders  prominent  the  personnel  assem- 
bling; iKKKfjaia,  the  state  of  being  assembled,  hmp  is  a 
company  of  persons;  eKKk/qcla  is  a  special  condition  in 
which  certain  persons  are,  relatively  to  space  and  to  one 
another.  The  people  constituting  a  bnp  are  a  inp  also  when 
dispersed;  an  iKKKffa-la  is  such  only  to  the  moment  of 
adjournment.  Again,  classical  writers  rarely  or  never  speak 
of  an  i/cK\fiala  as  taking  any  action;  the  formula  always 
being,  "  the  people  in  iKKkqaCaJ^^  *  But  no  mode  of  speech 
is  more  current  in  the  Old  Testament  than  to  predicate 
action  of  the  bnp  directly.  Still  further,  the  classics  quite 
often  make  the  expression  iv  iKtcKfialt}^ "  in  assembly,"  mean, 
purely  and  simply,  "  assembled  "  ;  particularly  emphasizing 

1  iU.  14S. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  3 ;  Thucyd.  vii4.  81 ;  cf.  Polybius,  ii  27.  5. 
>  iKK\riala  (M»v,  1 ;  2*vs  rpdy^os,  12  and  1 4 ;  N^/cpucoi  HidXoyoi  10  and  12 ; 
also  often  elsewhere. 
*  See  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  ] 
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condition,  and  excluding  personnel  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  thought,  bnp  serves  in  no  such  phrase.  The  Old  Te»- 
tament  does  not  contain  the  unmodified  expression  bhpa, "  in 
assembly."  We  always  read  "in  the  assembly,"  or  "in 
assembly  q/*"  such  and  such  persons,  or  "  in  the  assembly  q/"** 
such  and  such, — turns  of  diction  which  command  chief 
attention  to  the  materiel^  the  persons  composing  the  assembly, 
and  withdraw  it  from  their  mutual  relation  in  space. 

Now  what  these  theorists  forget  is,  that  i/cKXtftria  in  the 
New  Testament  thoroughly  agrees  with  this  peculiar  con- 
notation of  bnp,  which  it  has  inherited.  Hence,  although 
with  the  same  orthography,  it  is  really  an  altogether  different 
word  from  the  heathen  i/e/ekiyria.  Tlie  Christian  idea  haib 
from  the  Septuagint,  from  Jewish  ecclesiastical  institutions ; 
it  cannot  possibly  have  found  its  way  into  New  Testament 
documents  and  polity  out  of  heathen  life.  The  Christian 
term  means  a  body  of  people ;  the  heathen,  a  session  of  a 
body  of  people.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  Lord*s  own  concep- 
tion is  concerned,  we  may  be  sure,  from  what  we  have  already 
seen,  that,  being  ecumenical,  it  has  no  classic  analogue,  and 
also  that  he  set  it  in  a  sentence  such  as  no  classic  writer 
would  have  framed.  View  i/cfcXffcla  as  heir  to  the  wealth  of 
meaning  in  the  old  theocratic  word  inp,  and  no  utterau'je 
could  be  more  natural,  as  none  could  be  more  majestic,  than 
that  put  by  Matthew  upon  Christ*s  lips :  "  On  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  i/exX/rjala  "  ;  yet  to  Lysias  or  Demosthenes  those 
words  could  hardly  have  conveyed  any  sensible  meaning. 
But  Paul's  thought  of  i/aeX/ffcla  exactly  chimes  with  Christ's, 
save  that  it  only  rarely  reaches  out  to  an  ecumenical  breadth. 
Farrar  and  Hatch's  argument  from  Paul's  use  of  iK/cXtfala  as 
a  heathen  term  then  current,  is  therefore  estopped.  Paul's 
word  is  heathen  in  orthography  only.  Hatch  ought  to  have 
noticed  that  even  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  ciids^  i/cKXffo-ia 
denotes,  as  in  Acts  xix.,  nothing  but  the  session,  not  the 
people.  These  heathen  associations  do  not  constitute,  but 
hold,  iiacXrialm.     Even  their  meeting  is  most  often  an  cuyopi, 

1  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  2271,  Le  Basel  Waddington,  riiL  1381, 1882.    See  alio 
Corp.  Inscr.  AtUcamin,  L  55,  line  12 ;  57,  lines  16  and  17. 
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rather  than  an  ixxXijo-la ;  while  <rvvoSo^  and  Olaao^  come  far 
nearer  than  iKKXrjaia  to  denoting  their  personnel. 

Other  alleged  resemblances  of  the  Pauline  churches  to 
contemporary  heathen  oi^nizations  equally  shrink  from 
scrutiny.^  These  organizations  style  their  regulations  vofioi, 
their  votes  y^^iafJMra^  their  rulers  o/o^oin-c? and  iirifJbeKffTai^ 
—  idioms  foreign  to  all  New  Testament  accounts  of  churches. 
*Ewl<r/eo7ro9y  indeed,  they  use  with  Paul ;  but  to  make  him 
learn  this  word  from  them,  considering  its  currency  in  the 
Septuagint,  smacks  strongly  of  special  pleading.  Even  the 
democracy  of  these  clubs  by  no  means  presents  a  perfect 
parallel  to  that  of  Paul's  churches. 

Nor  do  the  more  general  premises  appealed  to  by  this  class 
of  writers  really  favor  their  view.  Some  Jews  must  have 
been  settled  in  Greek-speaking  lands  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Soon  after  his  conquest  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
became  almost  as  numerous  as  the  others.  In  Alexandria 
especially  these  were  well  acquainted  with  the  classics. 
Philo  was  mightier  in  classic  Oreek  than  in  classic  Hebrew;^ 
and  several  of  the  Apocrypha  exhibit  a  purer  Greek  than  any 
considerable  passage  of  the  New  Testament*  More  than  this, 
so  early  as  Christ's  time  at  least,  the  special  Attic  use  of 
iKKkrfala  had  come  to  prevail  wherever  Greek  was  heard. 
Like  that  of  Ephesus  in  the  Acts,  every  Hellenic  or  Helle- 
nistic populace  on  earth  came  together  in  its  iKickriaia. 
Trade-guilds,  clubs,  and  literary  associations  used  the  same 
word  to  name  their  sessions.  Paul  could  not,  therefore,  but 
kave  been  aware  of  this  heathen  sense.  He  even  uses  the 
word  himself  four  times  in  this  very  signification.*  That 
his  word  for  church  is  iK/cKrfiria  not  in  this  heathen,  but  in 
its  old  Jewish  signification,  ought  to  be  conclusive.^ 

1  See  Foucart,  Des  Associations  Religieoses  chez  les  Grecs,  pp.  12,  15, 16. 

*  But  the  Therapentae  of  pseado-Philo  had  hrifAtKnirtd,  De  Vita  Contempla- 
tira,  ad  fin. 

*  See  a  note  hj  Vigerns  in  Ensebins,  Praep.  Ev.  ii.  22. 

*  i.  and  ii.  liaoc.,  Siraddes,  and  Sophia  Solomonis. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  18 ;  cf.  vs.  20 ;  xir.  19,  28, 85 ;  cf.  vs.  23,  and  Acts  six.  82, 89, 41 . 

*  An  the  foregoing  was  necessary  to  ralid  judgment  upon  a  question  which,. 
had  that  been  possible,  should  hare  been  settled  at  the  outset,  tis.  whether  tbr 

Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  7 
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Starting  out  still  again  from  Christ's  mightj  utterance  to 
l^eter,  we  will  next  notice  that  the  macrocosmic  sense  in 
which  that  passage  takes  i/eKXtfaia  is  the  radical  New  Testa- 
ment sense  of  the  word,  the  source  and  interpreter  of  all  the 
other  senses.  Very  many  able  authors,  including  those  named 
a  moment  ago,  have,  in  our  opinion,  expounded  the  New  Tes- 
tament upon  this  point  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of 
correct.  They  have  judged  the  local  sense  of  iKK\r}aia  to  be 
the  basal  one,  the  point  of  departure  in  construing  all  ideas 
of  church,  viewing  the  ecumenical  sense  as  deducible  from 
this  by  a  process  of  ordinary  generalization.^  This  is  another 
phase  of  the  effort,  now  in  the  height  of  fashion,  to  explain 
the  New  Testament  churches,  at  least  those  planted  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  as,  at  first,  essentially  of  a  piece  with  the  various 
kinds  of  heathen  symposia.  That  it  is  a  mistaken  view  appears 
in  many  ways.  We  have  seen  that  the  Jewish  conception 
of  bnp  was  never  purely  local,  and  that  the  local  phasis  of 
the  thought  was  in  every  case  subordinate  to  that  ecumenical 
phasis  which  gave  it  birth ;  and  from  these  facts  in  connection 
with  another,  the  proof  of  which  is  only  too  abundant,  viz. 
the  intimacy  wherewith  New  Testament  church  polity  was 

Terj  conception  of  chnrch  did  not  first  ori^nate  after  Christ  was  dead.  Famr 
alleges  that  Panl's  epistles  "  famish  the  earliest  instances  **  of  naming  "  tlie 
Church  of  Christ's  elect"  an  iKKkJicitL.  This  seems  to  imply  Farrar's  adoption 
of  a  riew  entertained  bj  many,  that  the  idea  having  had  no  place  in  the  origi- 
mal  evangelical  narratives,  stole  into  onr  Katthew  in  its  present  form,  ont  of  tiie 
Paaline  thought,  under  cover  of  a  term  first  christianized  bv  Paul.  If  we  have 
Argued  well  above,  this  is  a  most  improbable  theory.  The  ^np-conception  has 
heen  shown  to  have  been  an  every-day  one  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  as  fEimiliar 
as  possible  to  the  minds  of  all.  Farther,  all  critics  must  admit  an  intention  oa 
the  Lord's  part  that  his  followers  should  constitute  a  society  or  brotherhood  of 
some  sort.  His  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  shows  this,  for  the  kingdom 
was  to  remain  no  mere  idea,  but  to  push  itself  into  manifestation.  The  notion  of 
inp,  then  so  common,  advancing  only  a  little  upon  Christ*s  thought  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  sometUnes  have  ftUlen  together  in 
Christ's  thought  and  speech.  This  will  become  more  and  more  clear  as  we 
•proceed.  Read  Immer's  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  see.  139 1,  and  Weiss,  Lehrb.  der 
Inblischen  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  sec  99  f.,  8  Aufl. 

1  Bacon,  QeDesis  of  tiie  New  Bngland  Churches,  26.  '*Futicalar  dmrehet 
In  that  age  (the  apostoUe)  were  related  to  each  other  as  eonditmnt  pertiotu  ^ 
ike  vaiveiaal  cfaureh." 
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joined  on  to  Old  Testament  synagogue  polity,  one  would  per- 
force expect  the  primacy  of  the  ecumenical  notion  in  the  old 
order  of  things  to  manifest  itself  also  in  the  new.  The  church 
polity  of  our  first  century  does  not  present  itself  as  a  fresh 
creation,  but  rather  as  a  continuation  of  a  regime  already 
there,  simply  modified  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  new  spiritual 
life  and  purposes.  If  any  reader  does  not  feel  the  truth  and 
significance  of  this  statement,  it  is  only  because  there  is  no 
time  or  space  here  to  survey  the  evidence  therefor.  Simply 
on  account  of  such  lack  we  will  not  rely  for  argument  upon 
this  pre-Christian  analogy.  Nor  need  we.  New  Testament 
grounds  alone  are  entirely  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  larger 
sense  of  iiacKfiala  is  the  root  or  trunk  of  which  the  local  sense 
is  but  an  outgrowth.  Local  churches  are  points  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  activity  for  the  great,  all-inclusive  ecclesiastical 
unit,  not  themselves  the  units  for  an  ecclesiastical  aggregate. 
They  are  faces,  rather  than  parts,  of  the  one  church. 

Were  the  latter  the  scriptural  view,  assigning  primacy  to 
the  individual  congregation,  some  dimculty  would  assuredly 
arise  in  explaining  why  the  New  Testament  uses  iKKKfjaCa  in 
the  broad  sense  at  all,  because  it  is  as  easy  to  say  "  churches  *' 
as  '^  church,''  and  the  plural  diction  would  have  excluded  all 
possible  ambiguity.  But  this  general  sense,  while  not  so 
common  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  other,  is  still  very 
common.  Fifteen  times,  at  least,  does  it  salute  us  there, 
apart  from  the  passages  where  hctcK'^tria  means  the  Old  Tes- 
tament \ir(py  Christ  uses  the  word  ecumenically  at  a  time 
when  there  are  as  yet  no  local  churches  whence  to  generalize  \ 
and  to  explain  that  he  does  this  by  way  of  prolepsis  is  at 
least  very  awkward.  How  easily  he  could  have  prophesied 
of  founding  "  churches  " !  He  will  found  a  "  church."  The 
unity  of  the  institution  appears  to  have  a  prominent  place  in 
his  conception. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  such  inconclusive  notices, 

1  Heinrici,  Stud.  n.  Kril.,  81,  8.  512,  nys  that  Paul  ''namet  and  kaowt  in 
bis  foar  chief  Epistles  only  initXi^UA,  particalar  churches,  existing  side  by  side." 
If  Heinrici  means  that  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  these  graat  letters  ose  tha 
word,  it  is  Tiolence  to  at  least  1  Cor.  z.  8S ;  xLSS;  xii.  28. 
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but  look  for  some  which  have  deeper  significance.  The  New 
Testament  often  applies  iKK\fi<Tia  in  what  might  well  be 
styled  an  "  ecumenical-local "  sense,  to  which  no  commen- 
tator or  writer  upon  church  polity  seems  to  have  attended. 
Thus,  up  to  its  dispersion  on  Stephen's  death,  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  in  Acts  simply  as  "  the  church,'' 
though  there  must  have  been  many  believers,  if  not  congre- 
gations, elsewhere.  Later,  when  necessary,  an  adventitious 
localizing  phrase  is  added,  and  we  read  fi  i/acXofala  ij  iv  'lepa- 
aoKifiots^  which,  as  the  metropolitan  character  then  accorded 
to  this  church  proves,  must  be  translated,  "  the  church  as 
far  as  it  existed  in  Jerusalem."  So  Paul  thrice  speaks  of 
"  persecuting  the  church,"  notwithstanding  he  had  persecuted 
only  in  Jerusalem.  Gal.  i.  22  recites  that  the  other  Christian 
churches  in  Judca  knew  him  only  by  report.^  Acts  ix.  81 
speaks  of  ^^  the  church  Koff  okry:  7^9  'louSoto?  /col  PaXiXouK 
KoX  SafjMpla^"  i.e.  the  church  "  so  far  as  represented  "  in 
those  provinces;  and  this  referring  to  a  time  when,*  as 
Galatians  1.  22  anndbnces,  there  were  local  churches  in 
Judea  at  least.  Acts  xi.  1  records  that  Herod  "  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  church."  Now,  while 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  sole 
field  of  the  king's  attack,  the  account  concerns  itself  entirely 
with  apostles — showing  that,  provided  the  historian  thinks 
of  the  Jerusalem  church  as  local  at  all,  he  conceives  it  merely 
as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  greater  fact  or  institution  which 
is  not  local.  In  Acts  xx.  Paul  enjoins  upon  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  local  church  to  "  tend  the  church  of  the  Lord 
which  he  purchased  through  his  own  blood."  Surely  here 
too  the  idea  of  church  transcends  local  limits;  unless  we 
ought  rather  to  say  that  the  apostle  recognizes  no  local 
limits  to  be  transcended,  but  views  the  single  church  as  a 
point  of  manifestation  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  totality. 
The  Corinthian  church  in  its  first  Epistle,  x.  28,  is  bidden 

^  The  next  yerse  shows  that  these  outlying  churches  existed  before  Fanl't 
^conrersion. 

*  I.e.  Paal's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  oonTsnioii. 
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**  give  no  oflfence  "  "  to  the  church  of  God  "  ;  not  that  the 
ill  effects  of  sinful  conduct  there  will  spread  to  other  churches, 
but  tliat  spiritual  injury  to  it  is  injury  to  the  church  of  God 
directly.  The  ejaculation  at  xi.  22,  "  or  do  ye  despise  the 
church  of  God  ?  "  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  and 
each  Epistle  has  an  address,  ^  iiCKKrjala  tov  Oeov  fi  iv  Kopivd^, 
which  suggests  the  translation,  '*  the  church  of  God  so  far  as 
present  in  Corinth."  It  must  be  that  the  writers  of  these 
notices  view  the  church  not  as  a  discontinuous  whole,  but  as 
continuous.  They  assign  it  plurality,  indeed,  in  a  way ;  but 
its  unity  is  deeper  and  dominant.  It  is  one  diamond  with 
many  facets ;  it  is  not  a  composUum^  but  a  totum.  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  church  is  through  and  through  realistic 
in  the  Platonic-mediaeval  sense.  The  church  is  the  prius  of 
all  local  churches. 

It  will  at  once  illustrate  and  substantiate  this  view  of  the 
local  church  as  but  a  microcosm,  a  specialized  manifestation 
of  the  ecumenical  body,  to  note  that  this  specializing  does 
not  end  here,  but  gives  rise  also  to  a  sub-local  sense  of  the 
word  iK/cXffo-iay  denoting  a  church  within  a  local  church. 
Oases  of  this  kind  had  place  at  Ephesus,  Rome,  Laodicea, 
and  Colossae;  and  probably  the  oVcoi,  in  Jerusalem  where 
the  solemn  bread-breaking  occurred,  likewise  contained 
churches  of  this  sub-local  variety.  The  church,  e.g.  in  the 
bouse  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  Ephesus,^  is  by  no  means 
a  second  church  of  Ephesus  parallel  with  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  and  independent  of  the  same.  Nor  is  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  "  meeting  "  with  ever  shifting  personnel. 
The  constituency  of  each  of  these  sub-local  churches  is  as 
definite  and  permanent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  local  church. 
Otlierwise  they  could  not  send  and  receive  salutations.  Now 
in  each  of  the  four  instances  the  formula  is,  i}  xar  oU6v 
rufo^  itcKkqiria^  "the  church  according  to"^  some  one's 

1 1  Cor.  xTi.  19.  A  year  later  than  the  writing  of  this,  there  is  but  one 
chorch  in  Ephesns,  although  Christians  were  increasing,  Acts  xx.  17.  The 
^nrch  was  still  single  when  Bevelation  was  written,  ii.  1.  The  same  relation  of 
the  snb-local  to  the  local  church  can  be  proved  jnst  at  easily  in  the  other  cases. 

*  CL  Acts  is.  dl,  and  Winer's  Gnunmar,  s.t.  uteri. 
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house ;  the  one  church  so  far  as  it  comes  to  manifestation 
there. 

This  mention  of  the  church  sub-local  provokes  another 
observation  which  will  be  pertinent  here:  that,  while  the 
itcKKriala  is  one  of  the  most  definite  conceptions  which  the  New 
Testament  contains,  the  local  iiacKriala  is  one  of  the  most 
indefinite.  The  ix/cXfyrlais  the  whole  company  of  believers 
in  Christ  on  earth  at  any  given  time.  It  is  spiritual  like  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Indeed,  the  two  conceptions  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  cover  one  another.  Yet  there  are  marked 
differences.  Exact  definitions  at  this  precise  point  are 
difficult,  and  the  best  attainable  ones  are  liable  to  be  some- 
what arbitrary ;  but  the  general  representations  of  the  New 
Testament  are  about  as  follows :  The  church  began  with 
Christ ;  the  kingdom  of  God  existed  earlier.  The  church  is 
confined  to  believers  in  the  historic  Christ ;  the  kingdom  in- 
cludes all  God's  children.  The  church  belongs,  the  kingdom 
not,  wholly  to  this  world.^  The  church  is  visible.  It  shows 
itself  to  the  world  obtrusively,  like  a  city  which  "  cannot  be 
hid."  It  forces  the  world  to  notice  it,  for  it  attacks  and 
conquers  the  world.  The  New  Testament  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  an  "  invisible  church."  ^  Once  more,  the  church 
has  a  quasi-organic  character  which  the  kingdom  lacks.  In 
fact,  in  one  sense,  it  is  veritably  an  organic  body,  faith  in 
Christ  unifying  it  and  furnishing  it  with  norm  and  guidance 
for  its  development,  just  as  is  done  for  an  animal  by  the  life- 
principle  within  it.  But  even  in  the  general  sphere  and 
direction  of  visible  organization,  the  church  goes  beyond  the 
kingdom,  since  it  everywhere  leads  out  into  local  churches 

1  Eph.  T.  27,  the  onlj  scripture  which  seems  antagonistic  to  this  statement 
we  regard  fignratiye.  Heb.  xii.  83  presents  no  difficulty.  See  Delitzsch,  ad  loc. 
Eph.  iii.  21  does  not  assert  that  the  offerers  of  the  eternal  praise  will  persist  in 
their  character  of  iKKkitaia. 

*  Erauss,  Das  Dogma  ron  der  unsichtbaren  Kirche,  132,  136.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  cf.  Immer,  Theol.  des  N.T.,  139  ff. ;  Schmid,  N.  T.  Theol.,  850  sq.; 
Domer  (a  review  of  Erauss),  Jahrb.  ftir  d.  Theologie,  520  ff.  "  Inyisible  church/* 
if  we  will  retain  the  sometimes  convenient  conception,  can  onlj  connote  tlie  in- 
visible attributes,  processes^  life,  etc  of  "  the  church." 
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which  are  visibly  organic,  and  eyerywhere  makes  prominent 
Ghxi's  revealed  word  and  the  Christian  ordinances. 

Of  the  local  church,  as  the  microscopist  sometimes  expresses 
himself  when  an  object  is  beneath  his  glass,  the  ^'definition  " 
18  poor.  One  can,  of  course,  saj  that  it  is,  in  general,  the 
Christian  believers  within  a  certain  town  or  city.  But  even 
such  a  statement  we  should  have  to  take  with  allowances. 
The  notices  in  our  documents  produce  the  impression  that 
New  Testament  local  churches  had  no  precise  enrolled  per- 
sofmely  as  churches  have  now ;  that,  concerning  a  Christian 
residing,  e.g.  midway  between  Corinth  and  Cenchrea,  the 
question  whether  he  belonged  to  the  church  of  the  one  city 
or  to  that  of  the  other,  would  then  never  be  raised ;  and 
that  there  were  many  Christians  then  who  never  thought  of 
themselves  as  members  in  this  local  church  rather  than  that, 
even  if  in  any  at  all.^  The  eunuch  is  baptized  into  no  local 
church.  The  Christians  at  Damascus  are  still  members  of 
the  synagogue  when  Paul  arrives.  So  those  at  Ephesus  even 
later.^  Both  Epistles  to  Corinth  are  so  addressed  as  to  include 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,  yet  no  reference  to  this  church  as 
such  appears  in  either.  Unless  James,  in  Acts  xxi.,  uses 
unwarrantable  hyperbole,  the  Jerusalem  church  must  then 
have  been  too  unwieldy  for  worship  in  common;^  so  that, 
there  at  least,  one  mark  of  a  local  church  commonly  thought 
indispensable,^  viz.  that  its  secular  worship  must  be  in  mass- 
meetings  and  not  in  conventicles,  certainly  became  wanting 
very  early.  This  mark  must  have  failed  other  local  churches 
long  before  the  set  of  the  apostles'  day. 

Already  we  detect  that  in  conceiving  the  church  as  in  one 
sense  single,  in  another,  plural,  the  thought  of  New  Testa- 
ment writers  does  not  begin  with  plurality  and  pass  thence 
to  unity  by  abstraction  and  generalization,  but  moves  from 

1  Hatch,  op.  cit.,  29.  ao  prores  this.  See  his  refersnces,  especially  Heb.  x.  S5 ; 
Jnde  19.    There  were  Plymoath  Brethren  so  early. 

'  Acts  xviii.  26.  Aqoila  and  Priseiila  make  acquaintance  with  Apollos  first  in 
synagogue. 

s  So  Gonkel,  in  Siona,  Feb.  1881,  8.  SO. 

^  Dexter,  Congregational  Handbook,  p.  64. 
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unity  of  essence  to  plurality  in  concrete  manifestation.  Unity 
is  first  and  highest.  All  the  exalted  and  dignifying  things 
said  of  Christ's  earthly  kingdom  are  connected  with  the 
church  instead  of  with  churches.  "  The  church  "  shall  bear 
up  against  the  powers  of  hell.  It  is  "  the  church "  that  is 
the  '*  supplement "  or  "  filling-out "  of  that  divine  Head  of 
the  church  "who  fiUeth  all  in  all."  "The  church"  is  to 
make  known  "  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  "  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  Unto  God  shall  be 
given  "  glory  in  the  church  and  in  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the 
generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages."  It  is  "  the  church  '* 
that  is  compared  with  the  festal  throng  of  myriad  angels,  and 
declared  composed  of  God's  firstborn;  and  "the  church" 
that  Christ  shall  so  sanctify  by  the  word  as  to  "  present  it  to 
himself  glorious,  blameless,  and  holy,  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing."  ^ 

The  church  is  a  family  or  household.  So  it  is  a  temple,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  corner-stone.  It  is  also  the  body  whereof 
he  is  head.  What  a  favorite  with  Paul  this  last  resemblance 
is,  one  need  only  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  see.  It 
is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  trust  very  much  the  probative  force  of 
tropes  ;  but  one  cannot  well  count  it  meaningless  that  each 
of  these  figures  rushes  our  thought  from  individual  believers 
to  church  universal,  neither  of  them  exposing  the  slightest 
niche  for  the  local  church  to  fill.  Pour  important  local 
churches,  at  Rome,  Philippi,^  Colossae,  and  Ephesus,  are 
addressed  by  Paul  in  Epistles,  without  being  named  as 
churches  at  all ;  while  in  two  of  these  Epistles  the  ecumen- 
ical conception  of  church  is  a  leading  subject  of  discussion. 
Outside  the  Pastoral  Epistles  Paul  alludes  to  the  officers  of 
local  churches  but  very  few  times,  and  then  only  in  the  most 
general  and  passing  way.^  Twice  in  such  references  he  brings 
these  officers  into  relation  with  the  church  at  large,  each  time 
at  the  foot  of  a  catalogue  of  general  church  functionaries 

1  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  23 ;  iii.  10,  21 ;  t.  27 ;  Heb.  xii.  22,  23. 

*  Tme,  the  Christians  at  Pbilippi  are  comtructiveljf  represented  as  a  choreic 
It.  15. 

*  Cf.  Hntber  on  1  Tim.  iU.  2. 
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beginning  with  apostles,^  and  so  in  a  way  to  prove  that,  if  he 
is  thinking  of  the  local  church  at  all,  his  thought  passes  to  it 
through  a  process  of  narrowing  inward  and  downward  from 
the  more  inclusive  forib  of  the  idea.^ 

It  appears,  tlien,  that  in  Christ's  iKKKqala  as  in  the  bnp 
which  formed  its  pattern,  the  ecumenical  aspect  is  primary 
and  uppermost,  the  parent  of  all  the  others.  Each  bnp  finds 
its  weightiest  formal  characteristic  in  constituting  an  organic 
whole.^  Descent  from  Abraham  is  the  bond  unifying  the 
old,  faith  in  Christ  that  which  ties  together  the  new.  The 
old  found  outlets  for  a  qwisi  political  manifestation  of  itself 
in  synagogues,  the  new  finds  the  same  in  local  churches. 

If  the  foregoing  arguments  are  valid,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished !  1.  That  the  conception  of  iKfcXtja-ia  in  the  New 
Testament  was  based  upon  the  Old  Testament  conception 
of  bnp,  exactly  answering  to  it  in  connotation  and  force.  2. 
That  the  New  Testament  conception  iKKXffo-la  and  the  classic 
conception  i/cK\f)<rla  have  quite  different  connotations.  8. 
That  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  consider  the  New  Testar 
ment  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the  classical  one  in 
any  way  more  direct  than  through  the  Septuagint.  4.  That 
the  New  Testament  churches,  Pauline  and  all,  take  their 
form  from  Jewish,  not  from  heathen,  types.  5.  That  in  the 
view  of  the  New  Testament  the  church  (ecumenical)  is  the 
logical  prius  of  the  local  church,  instead  of  the  reverse. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  single  remark  :  It  has  not  been 
shown,  nor,  in  our  judgment,  can  it  be  shown,  that  Christ 
intended  his  church  to  be  a  visibly  organic  whole.  The  moral 
solidarity  brought  by  faith  is  one  thing,  and  that  Christ  ex- 
alted; the  political  solidarity  brought  by  external  organization 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  that,  except  in  its  simplest  and 
local  forms,  Christ  unsparingly  condemned.  Such  passages 
as  Matt.  XX.  25-27 ;  xxiii.  8-10,  seem  to  us  wholly  incom- 

11  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11. 

*  Doubtless  iKKXnala  in  its  local  ase  quite  early  in  the  New  Testament  period 
took  on  about  the  meaning  usnally  assigned  to  it  now.  Our  account  only  aims 
to  abow  the  natural  tdslory  of  this  local  meaning. 

'  But  not  vUiUy  organic,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  church  is  concerned. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  8 
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patible  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  general  or  universal 
church  organization.  Faith  in  the  one  holy  catholic  church 
is  not  only  right,  but  essential  to  a  true  apprehension  of  our 
Saviour's  thought  and  plan  ;  but  it  is  no  necessary,  it  is  no 
legitimate,  inference  from  it^  that  this  iiacKfitrla^  so  unitary 
through  faith  in  Christ,  calls  for  unity  in  polity  and  govern- 
ment also.  However,  the  New  Testament  teachings  con- 
cerning church  government  do  not  fall  within  the  purpose 
or  the  compass  of  this  Article,  and  must  be  reserved 
for  another. 


ARTICLE    III. 
POSITIVISM  AS  A  WORKING  SYSTEM. 

BT  BET.   F.   H.  JOHNBOV,  AHDOTBB,   MASS. 

No.  U. 
^  A  sense  of  duty  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
cannot  be  escaped  till  we  can  escape  from  ourselves.  It  does  not  wait  on 
any  ontological  conditions,  and  incur  the  risk  of  non-existence  should  no 
assurance  be  gained  with  regard  to  a  being  and  a  life  beyond  us.  Eyen 
though  we  came  out  of  nothing,  and  returned  to  nothing,  we  should  be 
subject  to  the  claim  of  righteousness  so  long  as  we  are  what  we  are. 

Morals  hare  their  own  base,  and  are  second  to  nothing Does  it 

follow  that  because  morals  arc  indigenous  they  are  therefore  self-suflSdng? 
By  no  means.  Though  religion  is  not  their  foundation,  it  is  assuredly 
their  crown.*' — James  Martineau, 

In  a  former  article  the  religion  offered  by  modern  posi- 
tivism was  compared  with  the  politico-ethical  system  of  Con- 
fucius. In  this  comparison  I  endeavored  to  show  that  these 
systems  offer  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and  further, 
that  these  points  of  resemblance,  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  surface,  are  the  outcome  of  essential  and  fundamental 
agreements.  It  was  not  claimed  that  the  two  systems,  or 
the  conditions  affecting  them,  are  identical,  but  that  they 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  we  are  justified  in  afiirming  that  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  the  one  are  substantially  the 
reniilts  which  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the  other. 
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It  was  also  claimed  that  this  radical  agreement  of  Confur 
oianism  and  positivism  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  some  modem  discussions ;  especially  on  that  of 
the  question  as  to  the  probable  results  of  an  elimination  from 
modem  thought  oft/ie  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  personal  imr 
mortality.  It  was  shown  that  the  discussion  of  this  problem 
had  hitherto  been  confined  mainly  to  the  region  of  speculation, 
and  that  while  thus  confined,  the  results  arrived  at  by  dif- 
ferent thinkers  had  displayed  diversities  of  opinion  about  as 
marked  as  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  language,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  anticipation  of  a  consequent  elevation 
of  society  to  a  prophecy  of  its  general  decay  and  disrup- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  work- 
ings of  Chinese  positivism  supply  us  with  a  much  needed  aid 
for  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
modem  positivism,  and  of  the  probable  results  to  society 
of  its  adoption  in  the  place  of  Christianity. 

Tlie  object  of  the  present  article  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
the  successes  and  of  the  failures  of  Confucianism ;  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  some  application  of  the  facts  brought 
out,  first,  to  the  theories  of  those  who  prophesy  the  worst 
things  of  positivism,  and  second,  to  the  claims  of  its  advocates. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  a  civilization  in  many  respects  so  divergent 
from  our  own ;  and  this  diflBculty  is  not  made  less,  but  greater, 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  points  of  sympathy.  When 
we  find  a  country  where  social  science  has  received  a  devel- 
opment which  compels  our  admiration,  as  being,  in  some 
directions,  a  far  closer  approximation  to  our  own  ideals  than 
anything  we  have  been  able  to  attain,  we  are  naturally  pre- 
pared to  find  agreement  in  other  respects ;  and  consequently 
those  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  Chinese  from 
ourselves  strike  us.  as  doubly  strange  and  abnormal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  accumulated  knowledge  of  Chinese  in- 
stitutions and  habits  of  thought  comes  to  our  aid*  So  much 
has  now  been  written  about  the  Chinese  by  men  who  have 
approached  them  on  different  sides  —  as  government  agents. 
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as  merchants,  as  scientific  travellers,  as  missionaries*  as 
scholars,  —  that  a  careful  comparison  of  their  testimony 
ought  to  give  results  which,  so  far  as  the  main  features  are 
concerned,  may  be  relied  on  as  true. 

How  much  then,  our  inquiry  -fihall  be,  has  Confucianism 
accomplished  for  those  who  have  lived  under  it?  What 
has  it  failed  to  accomplish  ?  The  significance  of  this  in- 
quiry ought  not  to  be  underestimated.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  usefulness  of  a  si/stem  of  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  truth.  But  however  sound  this  statement  may  look,  noth- 
ing can  in  truth  be  farther  from  soundness.  The  strongest 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  religion  must  be  looked  for  in  its 
fitness  to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  human  nature.  That 
one  which  develops  the  higher  nature  of  man,  that  gives  him 
mastery  over  the  lower,  that  elevates,  tliat  enlarges,  and 
strengthens  the  individual  and  the  race,  has  an  evidence  for 
its  truth  that  no  logic  or  authority  can  stand  against.  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a  testing  principle  equally 
applicable  to  religions  and  to  men.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.  If  the,  agencies  relied  upon  by 
the  positivists  are  sufficient^  if  they  can  be  trusted  to  fulfil  all 
the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  if  they  can  do  more  for 
the  human  race  than  Christianity  has  done  and  is  doing,  the 
outcome  of  Chinese  civilization  ought  to  confirm  this  fact 
And  if  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  of  Chinese  positivism 
with  those  of  Christianity  should  be  in  favor  of  the  former, 
it  is  useless  to  deny  that  one  of  the  strong  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  gone. 

It  is  the  underlying  consciousness  of  this  that  has  caused 
•  all  praise  of  non-Christian  civilizations  to  be  received  by  many 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity.  And,  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  such  praise,  counter  statements  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character  are  often  made  —  statements 
which  are  not  true,  and  which  can  only  prejudice  the  cause 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  If  the  elevated  character  of  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  is  affirmed,  it  is  replied  that  these 
teachings  are  the  grains  of  wheat  in  cartloads  of  chaff,  that 
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they  have  been  inoperative  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
they  have  remained  shut  up  between  the  covers  of  books,  while 
Christianity  has  embodied  itself  in  the  lives  of  nations.  Now 
statements  of  this  kind  may  be  calculated  to  allay  the  rising 
fears  of  Christians,  they  may  neutralize  for  a  time  the  boast- 
ings of  the  enemy.  But  Christianity  does  not  need  the  help 
of  misrepresentation  ;  nor  can  it  afford  it.  At  the  present 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  other  day^,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
should  have  an  intelligent  Christianity,  that  we  should  look 
squarely  in  the  face  all  the  facts  that  science  and  history  set 
before  us  ;  that  we  should  be  "  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath  "  ;  that  we  should  combine  patience  in  investi- 
gating with  caution  in  answering.  Next  to  the  disservice  of 
pointing  a  man  in  the  wrong  direction,  is  that  of  one  who, 
while  pointing  out  the  right  path,  puts  in  the  hand  of  the 
wayfarer  a  broken  staff.  He  may  accomplish  his  whole  jour- 
ney without  using  it,  but  he  may  be  leaning  his  whole  weight 
upon  it  at  a  critical  moment. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  a 
comparison  with  other  systems  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
we  ought,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  ^'  court  investigation,"  to 
invite  comparison,  confident  that  by  every  such  comparison 
Christianity  will  advance  to  a  stronger  position,  and  increase 
its  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  If  human 
nature  is  insufficient  to  itself,  if  mankind  has  needed  a  reve- 
lation to  supplement  the  guidance  of  his  higher  powers,  then 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Chinese  civilization  will  set  this  fact  in 
a  powerful  light  And  if  the  Christian  revelation  has  done 
great  things  for  the  race,  a  comparison  of  Christian  develop- 
ment with  Chinese  ought  to  furnish  results  to  which  we  can 
point  with  triumphant  assurance.  The  Chinese*  says  Dr. 
Martin,  never  ask  concerning  a  religion  "  is  it  true  ?  "  but  "  is 
it  good  ?  "  Is  not  the  whole  world  asking  the  same  question  ? 
That  is,  does  not  every  thoughtful  inquirer  look  for  goodness, 
power,  efficiency  as  the  indispensable  evidences  of  truth  ? 
Another  writer,^  in  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  Christian 
1  China  and  the  Chinete,  h/  Ber.  John  L.  Nerioi,  p.  434. 
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religion  in  China,  says  ;  "  This  one  from  Western  lands  asks 
for  no  blind  faith,  appeals  to  no  popular  prejudice  or  super- 
stition, but  presents  its  irrefragable  evidences  and  proofs.** 
Whether  or  not  Christianity  asks  for  a  blind  faith  depends  upon 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  blind.  Christianity  certainly 
requires  faith,  and  faith  in  large  measure.  While  it  does  not 
appeal  to  popular  prejudice  or  superstition,  it  does  appeal 
before  all  else  to  the  religious  wants  of  men,  tlie  natural  and 
irrepressible  reaching  out  of  the  soul  for  the  supernatural. 
It  appeals  least  of  all  to  that  part  of  the  man  that  concerns 
itself  with  dialectics.  If  it  presents  irrefragable  proofs^ 
they  are  not  of  the  kind  that  come  through  the  "  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom  "  but  through  the  *'  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.'* 

An  objection  to  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  Confucianism 
and  of  Christianity  may  have  already  suggested  itself  to  the 
reader  —  namely,  that  the  two  systems  are  on  different 
planes.  Christianity  has  always  pointed  to  a  futwre  life  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  grandest  results.  It  has  never  prom- 
ised worldly  prosperity  and  happiness  as  its  great  reward, 
or  even  as  the  necessary  result  of  following  its  precepts. 
Confucianism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  purely  mundane  interest  It  promises 
nothing  beyond.  Its  processes  come  to  their  full  fruition  in 
this  life.  We  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  do  a  great  wrong  to 
Christianity  when  we  compare  its  half  formed  beginnings  with 
the  completed  results  of  a  system  that  has  given  its  whole 
strength  to  the  securing  of  well  defined  and  immediate  advan- 
tages. I  have  stated  this  objection  here  mainly  to  show  that 
it  has  not  been  overlooked.  The  answer  to  it  will  appear  only 
when  the  discussion  is  finished.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  though  we  may  be  instituting  a  comparison  between 
a  completed  circle  on  the  one  hand,  and  only  the  arc  of  a 
circle  on  the  other,  our  comparison  will  not  fail  of  its  object, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  arc  is  in  truth  a  part  of  a  far 
grander  circle,  that  it  represents  a  more  comprehensive 
humanity,  and  that,  were  it  never  completed,  tlie  arc  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  circle  with  which  it  is  compared. 
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The  Succbssbs  of  Confucianism. 

We  have  seen  that  Confucius  was  the  inheritor  of  great 
resources.  The  fundamental  principles  on  which  he  grounded 
his  system  had  been  already  developed.  Among  these  prin- 
ciples we  may  note  the  following  as  being  the  most  prominent. 
First,  that  the  universal  good,  the  well-being  of  humanity 
in  general,  is  the  object  of  all  government.  Second,  that 
man  is  formed  for  goodness,  that  he  is  innately  moral. 
Third,  that  his  innate  goodness  can  be  developed  successfully 
only  by  the  application  of  moral  forces.  Fourth,  that  the 
joint  education  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  the  chief  of  these  forces.  Fifth,  that  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  best  principles  can  be  secured  only  when 
the  best  men  are  in  power.  Sixth,  that  a  wise,  powerful,  and 
merciful  God  rules  the  world,  and  listens  to  the  prayers  of 
men. 

These  principles,  it  has  been  said,  were  in  existence.  It 
must  be  added  that  they  were  all  to  a  very  great  extent  ob- 
scured. Confucius  lived  in  an  age  of  great  moral  depression. 
Extensive  changes  were  in  preparation.  The  old  order  of 
things  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system  was  rapidly  coming 
to  an  end.  Disorder,  violence,  oppression,  and  a  general 
disregard  of  duty  by  those  in  authority  characterized  the 
times.  Unpropitions  as  all  this  may  seem  to  have  been,  it 
really  constituted  the  opportunity  of  a  man  like  Confucius : 
for  out  of  this  chaos  a  new  order  of  things  was  destined  soon 
to  emerge.  Possessed  of  the  natural  endowments  of  a  great 
moral  teacher,  and  filled  with  a  vivid  and  all-absorbing  ideal,  he 
stood  where  he  could  profoundly  influence  the  character  of 
the  nation.  He  gathered,  as  it  were,  to  himself  the  pre- 
existing forces  of  an  ancient  civilization  —  forces  which,  like 
an  old  currency,  were  worn  and  depreciated  in  value,  and  re- 
issued them  jnth  a  fresh  and  clear  impression.  He  wisely 
disclaimed  the  merit  of  being  an  originator.  But  he  was,  in 
fact,  much  more  of  a  power  than  he  assumed  to  be.  In  the 
compilation  and  editing  of  the  ancient  classics  he  had  the 
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power  of  selection  and  suppression.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  used  this  latter  power  extensively. 

That  Confucius,  as  compared  with  the  ancient  books,  was 
one-sided,  and  that  his  influence  confirmed  a  tendency  to  one- 
sided development  in  the  nation  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
one  great  thought  of  his  life  was  the  bringing  of  man  into 
harmony  with  his  surroundings  and  the  laws  of  his  own  being. 
But  while  grasping  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  secret  of 
this  harmony  lay  in  the  true  adjustment  of  personal  relations^ 
he  saw  only  one  side  of  the  truth.  So  deeply  impressed  was 
he  with  the  spectacle  of  the  misery  and  degradation  resultr 
ing  from  the  disturbance  of  inter-human  relations,  and  so 
clear  was  his  vision  of  what  those  relations,  at  their  best, 
might  be,  that  the  first  part  of  the  great  commandment  an- 
nounced by  Christ  escaped  him,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
was  persistently  disregarded  by  him.  Without  being  ignorant 
of  the  idea  of  duty  toward  God,  he  underestimated  the  value  of 
it  as  a  principle  of  action.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  rival  and 
disturbing  influence.  He  saw  that  superstition  was  rife  at 
the  same  time  that  morals  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  He 
knew  how  easy  it  is  for  men  to  become  unbalanced  in 
the  worship  of  the  unseen,  how  prone  they  are  to  dissipate 
and  exhaust  their  best  inspirations  in  such  a  worship ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  recognized  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  which  might  result  from  bringing  men 
into  personal  relations  with  a  power  higher  than  that  of  a 
visible  government. 

Now,  according  to  the  speculations  of  some  of  those  who 
have  traced  the  probable  effects  of  a  decline  of  religious 
belief  upon  morality,  the  system  of  Confucius  ought  to  have 
resulted  in  failure.  The  obscuring  of  the  sixth  principle 
(the  recognition  of  God)  ought  to  have  rendered  the  other 
five  inoperative  for  the  want  of  a  motive-power  to  make  them 
eflicient.  **The  absence  of  religious  belief,"  says  Dr.  Ward, 
^^(of  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  personal  immortality),  does 
not  simply  injure  morality,  but,  if  the  disbelievers  carry  their 
view  out  consistently,  utterly  destroys  it"  ^ 

^  Nineteenth  Centniy,  Vol.  i.  p.  683. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  discussing  the  effects  of 
the  absence  of  religious  belief  upon  the  practice  of  morality 
must  depend  upon  the  existence  in  the  mind  of  a  sharply 
defined  distinction  between  religion  and  morality ;  otherwise 
we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  and  find  ourselves  contin- 
ually returning  to  the  same  point  In  its  restricted  sense 
religion  has  been  defined  as  "  Morality  toward  God,  "  This 
phrase,  if  it  be  understood  as  covering  all  the  ground  com- 
prehended by  the  first  half  of  our  Lord's  great  command- 
ment, **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,"  may 
be  accepted  as  the  definition  of  the  word  religion  in  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  the  absence  of  religion  in  this  sense 
from  Confucianism  that  pre-eminently  distinguishes  it  from 
Christianity.  The  positivists  have  a  substitute  for  the  claims 
of  love  and  duty  Godward  to  which  they  give  the  name  o£ 
religion.  Confucianism  has  the  same.  They  are  both,  in  fact^ 
systems  founded  on  the  moral  sense  in  its  relations  manward  ^ 
their  religion  is  a  purely  manward  religion^  or  in  other  words- 
morality  toward  man. 

What  then  does  Confucianism  teach  as  to  the  possibiKty 
of  sustaining  and  developing  society  and  the  individual  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  system?  The  history  of  China  and  its 
institutions  must  be  looked  to  for  an  answer  to  this  question ; 
and  if  national  permanence,  industry,  and  wide-spread  pros- 
perity are  to  be  regarded,  this  system  must  surely  be  said  to 
have  had  some  important  successes.  The  great  priuciptes  of 
the  ancient  books  did  not  altogether  fail  for  want  of  a  mo- 
tive-power to  vitalize  them.  Though  men  completely  lost 
sight  of  their  personal  relations  to  God,  and  though  the 
idea  of  personal  immortality  was  obscured,  yet  there  were 
powerful  moral  influences  at  work  in  China. 

It  is  important,  in  this  connection,  to  reco^ize  the  fact 
that  the  outcome  of  Chinese  civilization  is  very  directly  the 
fruit  of  its  moral  system.  The  great  principles  of  the  classics,. 
reaffirmed  by  Confucius,  defended  and  firmly  established  two 
centuries  later  by  Mencius,  have   not  existed  merely  a&' 

Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  • 
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theory  and  ornament.  China  has  in  the  main  sincerely  and 
honestly  applied  herself  to  following  out  these  principles. 
She  has  shown  her  confidence  in  moral  forces  by  trusting 
herself  largely  to  them.  Her  morals  have  been  her  politics. 
Her  philosophers  have  been  her  statesmen.  When  Mencins, 
who  has  been  called  the  St.  Paul  of  Confucianism,  waged  a 
mighty  controversial  warfare  against  the  advocates  of  rival 
philosophies  he  was  not  fighting  in  the  clouds.  He  achieved 
no  empty  victories.  He  was  confronted  on  the  one  hand  by 
those  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  badness  ot 
man's  nature  ;  on  the  other,  by  those  who  taught  universal 
and  impartial  love,  and  again  by  those  who  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  "  each  man  for  himself."  And  in  every  case 
he  fought  against  these  principles  as  active  forces  that  were 
assailing  the  citadel  of  Chinese  power.  This  was,  in  his 
view,  the  doctrine  that  human  nature  is  formed  for  goodr 
ness  —  that  the  nobler  faculties  of  man  are  by  nature  the 
stronger,  and  can  be  made  to  triumph,  if  properly  nourished 
and  educated. 

Mencius  won  the  battle.  The  citadel  was  saved ;  and 
with  it  the  principle  of  governing  by  moral  forces  survived, 
to  receive  a  remarkable  vindication.  The  following  expres- 
:sion  of  this  principle  is  given  by  Mencius  :  '^  He  who  seeks 
to  subjugate  men  by  goodness  (by  forcing  virtue  upon 
them)  will  never  succeed  in  subjugating  them.  He  who  edih 
cotes  them  by  goodness  will  bring  the  whole  realm  into 
•subjection.  If  the  hearts  of  all  in  the  whole  realm  be  not 
subjugated,  the  imperial  power  is  unattainable."  ^  The  recog- 
nition of  this  idea  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  crowning 
-glory  of  China  and  the  secret  of  her  success.  The  word 
•education  is  to  be  understood  in  this  connection  in  its 
broadest  sense.  The  people  are  to  be  led.  The  science  of 
leading  extends  to  all  classes  of  men  and  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  China  have 
been  educated  most  assiduously,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
directions.  Their  education  has  been  industrial,  political, 
Intdlectnal*  social,  moral. 

2  Eftber'B  Ifind  of  Meaeiiis,  p.  i47. 
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GOTERNMEMT  BT  EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  edtication  of  the  people  has  been  not  simply 
in  the  direction  of  instruction.  This  has  indeed  been  given 
in  great  abundance.  Treatises  on  all  branches  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts  have  been  prepared  and  circulated  bj 
the  government,  and  manj  of  these  are  wonders  of  carefulness 
and  detail.  But  looking  deeper  than  this  for  the  elements 
of  success,  the  Chinese  educators  have  paid  the  most  partic- 
ular attention  to  securing  conditions  favorable  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  thus  disseminated.^  From  the  mdst 
ancient  times  the  carrying  on  of  important  public  works  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  duties  of  government. 
The  highest  praise  is  bestowed  upon  those  sovereigns  who 
drained  and  redeemed  waste  lands,  who  confined  the  rivers 
within  their  channels,  who  built  canals  and  bridges,  and  in 
other  ways  extended  the  field  of  labor  while  rendering  it  more 
secure.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  history  of  China  we 
find  a  Board  of  Public  Works ;  a  branch  of  the  administration 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  highest  in  honor  and  impor- 
tance. It  would  take  volumes  to  give  an  adequate  description 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  enough  to  call  to  mind 
such  works  as  the  Oreat  Wall  and  the  Orand  Canal,  the  latter 
^  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  its  bed  cut  down  in  some 
places  seventy  feet,  its  banks  twenty  feet  above  the  country 
and  a  hundred  feet  thick."  A  large  part  of  China  bears  wit- 
ness also  to  the  intelligence  that  has  characterized  its  public 
works.  Roads  and  canals  for  irrigation  cross  it  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  its  rivers  are  made  navigable  almost  to  their  sources. 

The  division  of  lands  in  China  has  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  of  all. 
In  the  institutes  of  Tcheou  (1200  B.C.)  the  most  minute 
regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  equal  apportionment  of  the 
land  among  families.  In  theory,  the  emperor,  as  the  patriarch, 
divided  his  realm  among  his  children  without  partiality, 
requiring  of  them  again  only  such  assistance  as  was  necessary 
1  Hendiif ,  Book  iiL  €bx^  L  leo.  8. 
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for  securing  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  later  days  of  the  feudal  period,  the  great  feudatories 
had  a  quasi-imperial  tenure  of  their  territories.  "  How  long 
they  have  had  this  tenure,"  says  Mr.  Johpson, "  or  whether  it 
was  original,  is  not  within  our  knowledge.  The  old  authors 
speak  of  a  process  as  going  on  from  early  times  by  which  impe> 
rial  officials  received  their  salaries  in  lands  instead  of  money, 
acquiring  power  over  the  people  dwelling  thereon,  who  were 
therefore  called  their  men."^  Mencius  urged  upon  the  rulers 
of  his  day  a  return  to  the  regulations  of  the  Tcheou  institutes, 
and  a  redistribution  of  lands,  giving  equal  homesteads  to  all 
farmers.  But  the  times  of  Mencius  were  not  those  of  reform. 
Affairs  wore  too  far  advanced  on  the  down-hill  course  to  be 
arrested.  Seventy  years  after  his  death,  (b.c.  221)  the 
conquest  of  Tsin  Chi-hwang-ti  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  system, 
centralized  the  empire,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  thorough 
reconstruction% 

This  reconstruction  was  not  the  design  of  the  conqueror. 
But  out  of  the  general  disorder  of  the  times  gi*ew  up  a  de  facto 
ownership  which  was  practically  in  harmony  with  the  ancient 
ideal,  and  which  afterward  came  to  be  recognized  as  valid, 
even  as  against  the  claims  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  con- 
ditions of  agriculture  at  the  present  day  are  thus  described 
by  a  traveller  in  the  tea  districts  of  China:  '^The  farms 
are  small,  each  consisting  of ,  from  one  to  four  or  five  acres ; 
indeed  every  cottager  has  his  own  little  tea-garden,  the  produce 
of  which  supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus 
brings  him  in  a  few  dollars,  which  are  spent  on  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  The  same  system  is  practised  in  every 
thing  relating  to  Chinese  agriculture.  The  cotton,  silk,  and 
rice  farms,  are  generally  all  small  and  managed  upon  the 

same  plan I  really  believe  that  there  is  no  country  in 

the  world  where  the  agricultural  population  are  better  off  than 
they  are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labor  with  them  is  pleasure, 
for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor is  unfelt  and  unknown."  ^ 

1  Oriental  Beligions :  China,  hj  Samnel  Johnaon,p.  349. 
*  WasKkrtngs  in  China,  hj  Robert  Fortune,  pp.  190, 191. 
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Prominent  among  the  educating  ideas  of  China  has  been 
the  honor  in  which  labor  has  always  been  held.  The  spirits 
of  the  land  and  grain  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
mountains,  the  woods,  the  streams,  and  the  lakes  form  an 
unseen  body  of  administrators  holding  a  position  midway 
between  the  emperor  and  the  people.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
the  deification  of  agricultural  interests.  The  emperor  annu- 
ally sacrifices  on  their  altars ;  and  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  rite,  he  holds  the  plough  and  opens  the  first  furrow 
of  the  year  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The  empress  also 
with  her  attendants,  opens  the  season  of  silk-worm  breeding 
in  the  palace  park.  The  duties  of  the  ruler  in  this  direction 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  ode  from  the  Shih  Eing>  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Johnson. 

«<  KoDg-lieoa,  our  prince,  did  not  shrink  from  toU ; 
He  sought  neither  pleasure  nor  repose. 
Devoted  to  husbandry,  busily  portioning  the  lands, 
With  harvests  he  fiUed  bis  granaries  every  year. 
He  went  over  the  country,  and  saw  peace  and  content ; 
Ascended  the  hills  —  laborers  were  tilling  their  summits ; 
Descended  into  the  vales  —  they  too  were  peopled. 
He  measured  the  fields,  dividing  each  into  nine  lots,  — 
The  central  lot  to  be  tilled  by  the  common  toil,  for  the  state,  — 
Begulating  the  labors  of  farmers  and  fixing  the  tithes  of  the  harvest.'' 

Of  labor,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  said  :  "  The  latest  gospel  in  this 

world  is,  Know  thy  work^  and  do  it A  man  perfects 

himself  by  working.  Foul  jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seed- 
fields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities ;  and  withal  the  man 
himself  first  ceases  to  be  jungle  and  foul  unwholsome  desert 
thereby."  K  this  gospel  of  "  know  thy  work  and  do  it " 
is  recent  among  Western  nations,  it  certainly  is  not  so  in 
China.  The  fundamental  importance  of  labor,  cheerfully 
and  regularly  performed,  as  an  educating  and  moral  force, 
was  fully  recognized  in  the  ancient  books,  and  insisted  upon 
by  Mendus.  "  Let  the  people,"  he  says, "  be  employed  in  a 
way  to  secure  their  ease,  and  though  they  be  toiled  they  will 
not  murmur."  ^  Here,  then,  we  touch  on  the  first  great  secret 
1  Ifendns,  Bk.viLPtLch.ziL    See  also  Bk.  L  Pt  i.  ch.  viL  20,  31. 
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of  Chinese  success,  —  the  appreciation  of  labor  not  simply  as 
a  great  producing,  but  also  as  a  great  moral  force. 

"  Six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  acres  are  under  culti- 
yation  in  China  alone,  independent  of  her  colonies.  The 
hundred  million  pounds  of  tea  exported  in  1846  were  bat 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  annual  product  in  that  article  ;  and 
so  vast  is  the  amount  of  this  that  a  sudden  failure  of  the  whole 
Western  demand  would  scarcely  affect  the  home  price.  The 
tonnage  of  the  coast  and  riyer  craft  alone  exceeds  lliat  of  aU 
other  nations  together.  Mountains  of  silk  are  {H*oduced  every 
year.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  King-te-chin  has  eni- 
ployed  a  million  of  workmen ;  and  the  light  of  its  furnaces 
by  night  resembles  an  immense  conflagration."^  The  material 
results  of  industries  pursued  on  such  a  vast  scale  are  impres- 
sive. But  their  great  significance  lies  not  in  the  results 
themselves  so  much  as  in  tlie  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics, which  in  the  course  of  their  production  have  been  bred 
in  the  Chinese  people — characteristics  which  to4ay  strike 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth  with  astonishment 
and  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  fear. 

Tlie  political  education  of  the  people  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Chinese 
system.  The  office  of  the  emperor  is  hedged  about  with 
sanctities.  He  is  the  ^^  son  of  Heaven."  He  rules  in  acc<x4 
ance  with  the  divine  will.  But  he  is  not  rooted  in  the  hard 
and  fast  soil  of  infallibility.  The  doctrine  tibat  the  king'  cam 
do  no  wrong  has  never  obtained  in  China.  The  will  of 
Heaven  has  for  its  expression  the  voice  of  the  people.  This 
is  a  fundamental  principle.  If  the  people  are  prosperous  and 
happy.  Heaven  smiles  upon  the  emperor;  if  the  reverse, 
Heaven  frowns,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  tiie  people,  inspired  and 
led  by  Heaven,  to  put  another  in  his  place.  Speaking  of  these 
ideas,  Mr.  Meadows  says,  they  must  be  regarded  *^  not  as  the 
theorizing  of  a  few  ingenious  Chinese  of  modern  times,  or  as 
the  lore  of  historical  antiquaries,  but  as  ever-present,  practi- 
cally operative  ideas  in  tiie  minds  of  the  whole  people."* 

1  China,  p.  72. 

*  The  Chinese  and  their  Bebellioni,  hj  Thomas  Taylor  Meadowi,  p.  !•• 
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And  again,  ^  The  principle  that  no  man  is  bj  birth  entitled 
to  reign  over  them,  is  better  known  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  China  than  it  is  known  to  the  twenty-seven 
millions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  they  are  entitled  to 
be  tried  by  their  peers."  ^  It  is  equally  true  that  this  idea  of 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  ultimate  test 
of  right,  combined  with  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of 
mler^,  pervades  the  whole  system.  It  acts  as  a  check  upon 
every  public  officer  in  the  realm,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
It  is  in  itself  a  body  of  rights.  Rude  and  undefined  it  may  be, 
— but,  having  the  force  of  a  great  national  idea,  it  has  always 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  interests  of  the  governed.  "  With  public  opinion  on 
its  side,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  ^^  the  government  is  a  strong 
one,  but  none  is  less  able  to  execute  its  designs  when  it  inms 
oonnter  to  that  opinion."  ^ 

The  otlier  great  feature  of  political  education  in  China  grows 
oat  of  the  same  general  principle  that  government  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Under  the  Tang  dynasty  (a.d.  618- 
905)  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  filling  of  all  posi- 
tions of  power  and  trust  below  that  of  the  emperor  gave  rise 
to  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  —  a  system  that 
has  continued  in  operation  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
The  beneficial  and  strengthening  influence  of  this  govern- 
mental device  can  hardly  be  overrated.  As  a  binding  power 
in  this  great  empire  it  has  been  second  to  none.  From  one 
end  of  the  realm  to  the  other  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  every 
ambitious  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  It  turns  all  eyes 
and  all  aspirations  toward  a  common  centre,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  hope  to  all.  This  is  the  Chinese  way  of  allowing 
the  people  a  sliare  in  the  government. 

The  intellectual  and  ethical  education  of  the  Chinese  are 
closely  related  to  the  above  system.  In  a  former  article,  the 
extent  to  which  this  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  education,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  mental 

^  The  Chinese  and  their  BebeUioiii,  p.  18, 
s  The  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  418. 
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improvement  which  it  has  nourished,  have  been  spoken  of. 
It  has  been  shown  further  that  in  the  courses  of  study  ethiceU 
instruction  not  only  occupies  the  foremost  place,  but  that  it 
is  of  a  most  elevated  character.  Only  two  additional  features 
of  this  education  will  claim  our  attention  here.  First,  the 
minuteness  and  particularity  with  which  general  principles 
are  applied  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  rules  and  ceremonies 
to  every  department  of  life.  The  Chinese  are  not  required,  as 
Christians  are,  to  be  their  own  casuists  ;  there  is  no  puzzling 
of  the  judgment  with  questions  of  right  and  propriety.  Not 
only  is  the  path  definitely  pointed  out,  but  even  the  very  foot- 
prints, in  which  one  generation  after  another  must  carefully 
tread  all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  The  result  of 
this  is  not  only  a  great  want  of  spontaneity ;  it  is  also  a  sub- 
traction from  the  Confucian  ethics  of  much  of  their  educating 
power ;  —  the  power,  that  is,  which  great  principles  have  of 
developing  men  by  making  them  think  for  themselves.  The 
other  peculiarity  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  character,  namely, 
the  voluntariness  of  education.  Although  so  much  importance 
is  attached  to  it,  though  so  much  is  staked  upon  it,  yet  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  education.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  state  system  of  education  at  all,  unless  the  periodical  reading 
of  the  Sacred  Edict  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
strued as  such. 

Coming  now  to  the  social  education  of  the  Chinese,  we  have 
to  consider  that  side  of  Confucianism  which  borders  most 
closely  on  religion.  Or  rather,  if  we  may  abandon  in  this  con- 
nection tlie  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  to  that  side  which 
constitutes  its  religion.  It  is  in  the  idealization  of  the  social 
relations  that  Confucianism  finds  the  power  to  which  it  trusts 
for  the  drawing  out  and  sustaining  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  human  nature.  It  lays  hold  of  that  natural  love  which 
springs  up  in  the  family,  concentrates  the  imagination  upon 
it,  throws  round  it  all  the  sacredness  that  custom  and  far- 
reaching  associations  can  bring  to  it,  and  thus  creates  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  conscience  is  quickened  and  right  purposes 
stimulated.    From  earliest  infancy  every  child  is  taught  that 
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the  highest  of  all  duties  is  the  rendering  of  love  and  service 
to  his  parents.  Through  life  his  conscience  approves  or  con- 
demns him  in  proportion  as  he  makes  himself  a  delight  or  the 
reverse  in  their  eyes.  But  they  are  only  the  living  represen- 
tatives of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  have  a  claim  on  his 
veneration,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  whom  he  may  be  said 
to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being.  All  that  is  best  centres 
here.  When  the  follower  of  Confucius  enters  into  the  silent 
room  that  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors  he 
is  in  their  presence.  His  conduct  is  known  to  them.  He 
feels  himself  approved  or  condemned  as  he  performs  his  com- 
memorative worship  before  their  tablets  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  moral  measure  which  he  brings,  he  goes  on  his  way 
strengthened  in  his  self-righteousness,  or  humbled  and  stimu- 
lated to  more  earnest  efforts.  The  following  passage  from 
the  Shih  Eing^  describes  how  such  a  belief  in  the  supervision 
of  spirits  ought  to  influence  men. 

«When  mingling  with  superior  men, 
In  friendly  intercourse,  Oh,  then 
How  mild  your  facet  what  harmony  I 
All  wrong  and  error  how  you  flee! 
When  in  your  chamber,  'neath  its  light, 
Your  conscience  keep  as  pure  and  bright. 
Say  not,  *  No  one  can  see  me  here ; 
Hie  place  is  secret.'    Be  in  fear ; 
Hie  spirits  come,  but  when  and  where 
No  one  beforehand  can  declare. 
The  more  we  should  not  spirits  slight. 
But  ever  feel  as  in  their  sight." 

Although  the  idea  of  personal  immortality  is  obscured,  it 
is  to  a  happy  and  honored  reception  by  his  ancestors  that 
many  a  conscientious  follower  of  the  sage  looks  forward  as 
the  consummation  of  his  earthly  life,  "  The  comfort  of  his 
dying  hour,"  says  Dr.  Martin,  '^  is  largely  determined  by 
the  view  he  takes  of  the  kind  of  welcome  he  is  likely  to 
receive  when  he  meets  the  shades  of  his  forefathers.  ^  How 
could  I  look  my  ancestors  in  the  face  if  I  should  consent 

^  Translated  by  Dr.  Legge. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  167.  10 
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to  Bach  a  proposition  ? '  is  a  reply  which  manj  an  officer  has 
given  to  a  temptation  to  betray  his  trust."  ^  The  Christian 
cannot  but  feel  that  all  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  founded  on  the  very  same  conception  as  that 
which  bears  him  upward  to  the  vision  of  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  who  is  the  fulness  of  purity,  of  wisdom,  and  of  might. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  Chinese  it  stops  short  of  its  highest 
fulfilment  It  cannot  get  away  from  the  earth.  Neverthe- 
less, thwarted  and  dwarfed  as  it  has  been,  this  conception 
has  proved  a  mighty  power  in  the  Chinese  world.  If  we  ask 
why  it  has  never  risen  to  a  higher  plane  there,  we  come, 
in  the  answer,  upon  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  whole  Chinese 
civilization.  It  may  be  said  of  this  throughout,  that  it  has 
"  gravitated  to  administrative  ends."  The  worship  of  "  jB5»- 
numitf/^^  has  clipped  its  wings  in  every  department.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Johnson. 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  civilization  is  secular ;  not  for 
want  of  religion,  but  for  the  necessity  of  recognizing  ideas 

in  their  positive  working  uses The  worth  of  a  belief  is 

tested  by  its  working  capacity  for  general  service It  is 

not  a  mere  lack  of  speculative  interest,  but  a  positive  zeal  for 
being  and  doing.  The  State  is  the  central  spring  of  Chinese 
life,  and  suffers  no  intrusion  of  higher  sanctions  than  those 
itself  recognizes."  ^  «  Their  religion,  technically  a  worship 
of  spirits  and  elements,  is  really  a  worship  of  uses  achieved, 

of  relations  fulfilled On  the  gates  of  the  celestial  king> 

dom  is  very  legibly  written  :  Do  not  ask  here  what  mysteries 
have  been  fathomed ;  but  behold  what  realities  have  been 
achieved."* 

A  COMPABISON. 

In  venturing  now  on  a  comparison  of  these  achievements 
with  those  of  European  governments,  it  is  important  to  notice  at 
the  outset  the  great  antiquity  of  the  former.  Social  problems 
which  are  yet  unsolved  in  the  West,  and  which  promise  still 
a  world  of  trouble,  found  in  China  a  solution  two  thousand 

1  The  Chinese,  p.  367.  *  China,  pp.  669,  664.  '  China,  p.  66. 
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years  ago.  Since  the  dajs  of  the  Tsin  conquest  (b.  c.  206), 
hereditary  or  class  distinction  has  been  almost  unknown  in 
China.  The  highest  and  most  honorable  places  have  been 
the  prize  of  those  oulj  who  could  show  themselves  entitled  to 
them  bj  industry  and  mental  superionty.  Labor,  which  has 
been  despised  and  oppressed  in  the  West,  has  been  in  China 
particularly  honored,  protected,  and  wisely  encouraged.  The 
theory  of  the  divine  right  and  infallibility  of  kings  has  been 
tiie  proclaimed  principle  of  European  despotisms ;  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  and  infallibility  of  the  people  has  been 
that  of  China.  In  Europe  the  surest  guarantee  of  stability 
has  been  sought  in  the  ignorance  of  the  masses ;  in  China  the 
principle  of  governing  by  education  has  been  recognized  for 
twenty  centuries.  The  system  of  competitive  examinations, 
to  the  appreciation  of  which  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
of  the  United  States  are  struggling  to  elevate  public  opinion^ 
has  in  China  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  centuries. 

As  regards  personal  freedom,  we  have  the  following  testi- 
mony from  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Chinese 
institutions :  ^^  The  Chinaman  can  sell  and  hold  landed 
property  with  a  facility,  certainty,  and  security  which  is 
absolute  perfection  compared  with  the  nature  of  English 
dealings  of  the  same  kind.  He  can  traverse  his  country 
throughout  its  two  thousand  miles  of  length  unquestioned  by 
any  official,  and  in  doing  so  can  follow  whatever  occupation 
he  pleases.  In  open  defiance  of  an  obs<dete  law,  he  can  quit 
his  country  and  re-enter  it  without  passport  or  other  hin- 
derance.  Lastly,  from  the  paucity  of  the  military  and  police 
establishments,  numbers  of  large  viUages  (towns,  we  may 
call  some)  exist  in  every  district  the  inhabitants  of  which 
scarcely  ever  see  an  official  agent,  except  when  the  tax- 
gatherers  apply  for  the  annual  land  tax."  ^  ^^  The  natural 
consequence  is  a  large  amount  of  local  self-government,  to 
which  no  one  who  visits  China  can  shut  his  eyes,  and  which 
is  an  insoluble  problem  to  those  who  persist  in  seeing  in  the 

government  a  despotism,  and  in  the  people  slaves I 

1  The  CUneM  aad  tlMir  IM)eUioni,  p.  SS. 
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need  not  point  out  how  much  this  system  of  local  self-goyem- 
ment  and  self-protection  tends  to  engender  those  very  qual- 
ities of  voluntary  respect  for  virtual  law  and  power  of 
combination  for  common  purposes  which  distinguish  the 
Anglo-Saxons  among  Occidental  nations.  In  these  qualities 
all  Chinese  resemble  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  for  the  system 
exists,  in  different  degrees  of  independence  of  the  imperial 
authorities,  all  over  China."  ^ 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Davis^ 
that "  industry,  tranquility,  and  content  are  unusually  preva- 
lent in  the  bulk  of  the  population,"'  and  that  "whatever 
there  is  of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  in  the  country 
arises  solely  from  the  unusual  degree  in  which  the  population 
is  made  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  not 
from  any  fault  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  is  perhaps 
far  more  equal  here  than  in  any  other  country."  • 

Confucianism  has  Developed  the  Lower  Yibtueb. 

Passing,  now,  from  the  consideration  of  what  Confucianism 
has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  supporting  and  developing 
society,  we  come  to  the  question  of  Chinese  character.  What 
type  of  man  has  Confucianism  formed  ?  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  answer  to  this  question  to  be,  that  Confucianism  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ranges  of  character  has  accomplished  much, 
but  that  in  the  higher  it  has  been  a  failure. 

First,  let  us  set  down  to  its  credit  that  it  has  preserved  a 
great  nation  from  the  innumerable  evils  which  flow  from,  or  are 
aggravated  by,  indolence.  For  the  reader  to  be  convinced  that 
this  advantage  has  been  achieved  by  educational,  rather  than 
by  climatic  influences,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  of  California  come  to  us  from  the  tropi- 
cal part  of  China;  a  circumstance  which  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expect  a  temperament  the  reverse  of  energetic. 

In  a  very  marked  degree  the  Chinese  have  developed  those 
virtues  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  west  of  Europe 

^  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  p.  47. 

*  China,  bj  Sir  John  Francis  DftTis,  Yd.  L  p.  299.    '  Hud.,  VoL  L  p.  308. 
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and  America  that  thej  maj  be  said  to  constitute,  especiallj 
in  the  latter  country,  the  ideal  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
most  delights  to  honor.  In  the  quality  of  savoir-faire  they 
are  unsurpassed.  They  have  perseverance,  patience,  thrift, 
self-restraint.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  competition.  In 
the  pursuit  of  their  ends  they  show  great  energy  and  an 
untiring  capacity  for  work.  Keenness  of  wit  enables  them 
to  put  their  labor  to  effective  uses;  and  their  powers  are 
sustained  by  an  habitual  light-heartedness.  As  colonists  they 
are  second  to  no  people  in  courage  and  enterprise.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  has  carried  the  south-eastern  Chinese  not 
only  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  to  the 
guano  islands  of  Peru  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  also  to  '^  Siam,  to  Manilla,  to  Borneo,  to  Java, 
Singapore,  and  the  Indian  archipelago  generally;  where 
they  are,  sometimes  under  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans,  some- 
times in  places  little  visited  by  us,  elbowing  out  the  native 
Malays  by  dint  of  superior  industry  and  energy,  as  well  in 
the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of  war."  ^ 

The  following  tribute  to  this  side  of  Chinese  character  is 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  goading  California  journal : 
^*  The  Chinese  are  dangerous  because  they  are  adepts.  In 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  we  find  them  rapidly  catching  up 
with  modern  progress.  They  are  reaching  out  everywhere. 
It  was  but  recently  that  the  advent  of  a  Chinese  ship  created 
commotion  on  the  Thames.  It  will  create  more  commotion 
before  they  are  done  with  it.  The  Chinese  go  to  stay.  A 
few  rebuffs  do  not  dishearten  them.  Knowing  their  capacity 
to  underlive  and  undersell  their  competitors,  they  are  tena- 
cious in  the  extreme.  They  don't  know  any  such  word  as 
faiL  If  the  Chinese  were  intellectually  inferior  to  Cauca- 
sians, the  danger  would  be  less.  But  they  are  not.  In 
commerce  especially  they  are  the  keenest,  wisest,  and  most 
forehanded  people  of  the  earth." 

That  these  characteristics  are  not  a  recent  development, 
is  shown  by  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  China.  The 
1  TIm  ChinMe  and  their  Bebelliona,  p.  4e. 
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Chinese  empire  was  not  consolidated  in  a  day.  Beginning 
in  the  north,  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Chinese  spread 
themselves  gradually  over  the  whole  territory  which  now 
bears  their  name.  This  they  did  sometimes  by  hard  fight- 
ing, but  as  a  rule  by  hard  labor  and  mental  superiority. 
As  colonists  they  continually  pushed  on  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  own  country,  conducting  themselves  peaceably, 
making  themselves  useful  to  those  among  whom  they  settled, 
acquiring  land,  and  finally  crowding  out  the  former  owners 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  absorption  of  the  new  territory 
by  China  seemed  only  the  necessary  outcome  of  an  unfore- 
seen and  unavoidable  course  of  events.  China  has  been 
repeatedly  conquered,  by  force  of  arms,  but  such  conquest  has 
invariably  resulted  in  the  peiiceable  reconquest  of  the  territory 
of  the  invading  nation.  The  conquered  people,  more  apt  in 
the  arts  of  industry  than  in  those  of  war,  have  poured  into  the 
new  country,  politically  united  with  their  own,  and  in  course 
of  time  have  made  it  irrecoverably  Chinese.  It  was  by  such 
means  that  the  territory  of  the  Khitan  Tartars,  and  later  the 
territory  of  the  Mongols  became  a  part  of  China  ;  and  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  the  same  process  has  been  going 
on  in  Manchooria,  the  original  home  of  the  present  dynasty.^ 
If  now  for  a  moment  we  allow  our  thoughts  to  turn  back 
in  a  review  of  the  ground  passed  over,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Confucianism  has  accomplished 
much  for  that  portion  of  mankind  that  has  lived  under  it. 
The  political  wisdom  embodied  in  its  most  ancient  instito- 
tions,  the  purity  and  depth  of  its  ethics,  the  stability  of  its 
government,  the  amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  that 
has  prevailed,  these  are  its  enduring  monuments.  They 
have  excited,  and  will  continue  to  excite,  the  unbounded 
astonishment  of  Christians.  But  is  not  such  astonishment 
the  result  of  an  underestimate  of  the  power  of  man's 
moral  sense,  unaided  by  revelation  ?  Confucianism  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  law  written  in  men's  hearts.  The 
Chinese  philosophers  did  not  turn  their  backs  upon  that  law. 
^  The  Chineie  and  their  BebeOioni,  p.  Sft. 
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They  listened  intentlj  and  devoatiy  to  the  voice  that  spoke 
within,  them.  They  probed  their  hearts  with  unswerving 
thoroughness,  and  they  taught  a  morality  that  made  no  inten- 
tional compromise  witii  evil.  God's  blessing  has  rested  upon 
those  teachings. 

In  the  attainment  of  worldly  advantages  the  Chinese  have 
had  in  some  directions  an  earlier  success  than  Christians. 
But  do  we  find  anything  in  the  promises  of  Christ  which 
should  lead  us  to  regard  such  a  result  as  strange  ?  ^^  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. "  But  as  in  the  individual, 
so  in  the  nation  or  race,  putting  the  kingdom  of  God  first  has 
often  postponed  the  realization  of  worldly  felicity.  "  In  the 
world, "  He  said, " ye  shall  have  tribulation "  ;  "I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  The  New  Testament  every- 
where represents  the  crown  of  life  as  the  reward  of  conflict 
ftnd  the  patient  endurance  of  earthly  trials.  Not  so  Confu- 
cianism. It  devotes  itself  directly  and  exclusively  to  the 
attaining  of  those  present  advantages  which  Christianity, 
relatively  to  its  higher  ideals,  despises. 

China  has  made  social  science  its  one  great  study,  its 
religion,  in  fact.  S^atever  of  enthusiasm,  whatever  of  in- 
spiration has  existed  in  the  race  during  its  long  development 
has  been  directed  into  this  one  channel.  No  external  will 
insisting  on  conformity  to  a  higher  law,  no  standard  more 
elevated  than  that  of  a  far-seeing  man  has  been  present  to 
shape  mankind  to  higher  ends.  If  the  religious  nature  of 
man  sought  expresion  in  beliefs  which  had  no  evident  prao- 
tical  bearing,  such  beliefs  were  uniformly  discouraged.  Chris- 
tianity has  walked  by  faith,  China  by  sight.  Christianity  has 
theoretically,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  actually,  given  its 
highest  and  best  energies  to  objects  lying  beyond  the  range 
of  earthly  vision.  It  has  trusted  to  the  future  to  have  the 
dark  things  made  light  and  the  crooked  things  straight. 
China  has  moved  onward  with  wide  open  eyes,  making  a  level 
highway  of  life,  suspicious  of  every  deviation  into  the  un- 
known realms  on  eiUier  side,  holding  fast,  in  the  absence  of 
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a  higher  inspiration,  to  the  doctrine  of  "  the  mean. "  We 
ought  not  then  to  find  it  hard  to  allow  that  in  some  things 
the  children  of  this  world  have  been  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light. 

Failures  op  Confuoanism  —  Humanitt. 

But  we  have  now  to  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
shield.  For  as  we  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the 
class  of  virtues  which  stand  next  higher  in  the  scale,  such 
as  humanity,  purity,  and  truthfulness,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  far  less  favorable  aspect  of  Chinese 
civilization.  * 

In  a  former  article  it  was  seen  that  the  idea  of  humanity 
has  occupied  in  the  system  of  China  the  same  central  position 
that  it  does  in  modern  positivism;  and  further  that  this 
conception,  embodied  in  the  State,  symbolized  by  the  emperor, 
and  consecrated  by  the  rites  of  public  and  private  worship, 
constitutes  for  the  Chinese  mind  its  chief  inspiration.  It 
is  therefore  with  special  interest  that  we  interrogate  the  his- 
tory of  Chinese  development  in  this  direction.  And  it  is  just 
at  this  point  that  a  comparison  of  the  civilization  of  China  with 
that  of  the  West  will  disclose  some  of  Uie  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  each.  For  Christianity  also  declares  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  it  too  makes  the  duty  of  living 
for  the  good  of  others  the  object  upon  which  all  the  earth- 
ward activities  of  man  should  be  centred.  But  in  Chris- 
tianity this  duty  is  not  put  forward  as  the  primary  motive  of 
life.  It  is  made  second  to  and  derived  from  the  love  which 
all  men  owe  to  a  common  Father.  Love  and  duty  to  man  are 
conceived  of  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  love  and  duty 
Godward  that  the  visible  part  of  a  tree  sustains  to  the  wide- 
spreading  roots  which,  though  unseen,  are  the  source  of  life 
to  the  whole.  And  further,  Christianity  differs  from  positiv- 
ism in  placing  the  destiny  of  man  immeasurably  higher,  in 
regarding  his  experiences  in  this  life  as  only  preparatory  to  a 
life  of  continuous  and  nobler  development. 

With  such  different  conceptions  of  the  end  to  be  obtained, 
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and  with  reliance  placed  on  such  different  motives  we  should 
naturally  look  for  striking  differences,  both  in  the  results 
arrived  at,  and  in  the  intensity  with  which  men  strive  to  re- 
alize the  ideals  which  they  have  formed  for  themselves.  We 
are  not  disappointed.  Practical  humanity  in  China  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  Immanity  of  western  nations,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  differences  can  without  diflSculty 
be  traced  to  the  principles  from  which  it  flows. 

Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  marriage  customs 
of  China  and  the  West,  Mr.  Johnson  observes, "  The  real  key 
to  the  question  between  these  forms  of  marriage  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  demand  of  mankind  for  monogamic  relations 
corresponds  with  its  progress  in  respect  for  the  individual  as 
such :  —  it  is  part  of  the  sense  of  personality  as  an  independent 
and  immeasurabk  vah^J*^  A  wider  application  of  this  same 
thought  will  give  us  the  key  to  much  more  in  the  Chinese 
civilization  than  the  existence  of  polygamy.  Where  man- 
kind is  considered  in  the  mass,  and  where  the  good  of  the 
**  collective  life  "  is  not  only  raised  to  the  place  of  a  supreme 
dominating  interest,  but  is  even,  in  an  idealized  form,  en- 
throned as  a  religion,  the  minimizing  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  individual  is  held  is  the  almost  necessary  result. 
Personality  becomes  of  fractional  importance,  the  individual 
aa  compared  with  the  great  whole  is  an  insignificant  atom. 

In  every  political  system  the  securing  of  order  and  tran- 
quility must  occupy  a  prominent  place  ;  but  in  China  the  idea 
of  order  so  completely  overshadows  all  other  considerations 
as  to  leave  great  classes  of  the  population  absolutely  without 
protection,  in  fact,  without  any  rights  to  protect.  The  posi- 
tion of  children,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  women,  will  illustrate 
this.  But  it  is  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Chinese 
slavery  that  we  shall  penetrate  most  quickly  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  and  see  clearly  to  what  an  extent  ^^  tlie  sense  of 
personality  as  an  independent  and  immeasurable  value  "  has 
been  sunk  in  the  idea  of  the  "  collective  life.  '* 

Chinese  slavery  is  often  apologized  for  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  of  a  mild  form,  and  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  patri- 
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arcbal  system.  We  are  told  that  in  the  households  of  the 
higher  class  the  position  of  slaves  is  that  of  members  of  the 
family,  and  that  as  such  they  are  not  only  well  cared  for,  but 
have  great  liberties  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse.  Grant- 
ing the  truth  of  this  we  have  still  to  remember  that  the  good 
fortune  of  being  attached  to  respectable  families  falls  to  the 
lot  of  only  one  class  of  Chinese  slaves ;  that  great  numbers 
are  owned  by  people  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances, 
who  are  mainly  interested  in  getting  all  they  can  out  of 
them  ;  and  further  that  many  are  sold  and  held  for  the  vilest 
purposes.  As  to  the  absolute  character  of  this  servitude. 
Archdeacon  Gray  says :  "  The  slavery  to  whicK  these  unforto- 
nate  persons  are  subject  is  perpetual  and  hereditary,  and 
they  have  no  parental  authority  over  their  offspring.  The 
great-grandsons  of  slaves,  however,  can,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient means,  purchase  their  freedom Slaves  although 

regarded  as  members  of  the  family  are  not  recognized  as 
members  of  the  general  community.  They  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, sue  in  courts  of  law.  In  short,  they  are  outside  the 
pale  of  citizenship,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  avarice,  or 
hatred,  or  lust  of  their  masters.  Masters  can  sell  female 
slaves  either  to  other  gentlemen  as  concubines  or  to  the 
proprietors  of  brothels  as  public  prostitutes."  ^ 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  at  this  point  that  one  of  the 
foremost  Christian  nations  has,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
recognized  and  justified  a  system  of  slavery  as  hard  and 
degrading  in  many  respects  as  the  Chinese.  But  a  compari- 
son of  American  and  Chinese  slavery  will  only  bring  out  in 
stronger  relief  those  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  latter, 
which  testify  most  heavily  against  the  civilization  that  has 
fostered  it.  American  slavery  was  not  indigenous.  It  was 
not  the  legitimate  child  of  the  civilization  which  it  marred. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  the  denial  of  its  most  fundamental  and 
sacred  ideals.  It  was  phenomenal.  It  was  incidental  to  a 
phase  of  growth,  in  which  the  demand  for  labor  was  far  in 

1  China,  bj  John  Eturj  Qnj,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Hong  Kong, 
V4a.Lpp.M8,  849. 
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excess  of  the  sapply.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted under  peculiar  stress  of  temptation,  heavilj  atoned 
for,  and  bitterly  repented  of.  In  the  centuries  to  come  Amer- 
ican slavery  will  seem  but  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  great 
nation ;  and  the  significant  fact  in  connection  with  it  will  be 
not  the  disgrace  of  its  having  once  existed,  but  the  wonderful 
moral  force  which  enabled  the  nation  successfully  to  struggle 
with  and  cast  out  a  disease  which  seemed  to  have  obtained 
such  a  deadly  hold  upon  it 

But  slavery  in  China  is  not  an  excrescence.  It  is  not  a 
thing  that  has  become  attached  from  the  outside  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  or  by  the  demands  of  labor.  It  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  that  theory  of  subjection  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  Chinese  idea  of  social  order.  Its  truly  hideous 
character,  therefore,  and  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to 
the  quality  of  Chinese  humanity  can  be  justly  estimated  only 
when  it  is  viewed  in  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  great 
system.  The  slaves  in  China  are  Chinese  children,  and  their 
entrance  into  the  condition  of  slavery  has  been  effected 
simply  by  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  their  parents  to  others. 
All  children  in  China  are  absolutely  the  property  of  their 
parents.  Do  what  they  will  with  them  the  law  does  not  in- 
terfere. If  while  inflicting  chastisement  a  parent  chances  to 
kill  the  child  there  is  no  punishment  for  the  offence.^  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  strike  the  parent  the  penalty  is 
decapitation.  Even  for  the  verbal  abuse  of  a  parent  a  child 
may  be  put  to  death  if  the  former  enter  complaint.  This 
subjection  of  children  continues  on  into  adult  life.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  grown-up  men  and  women  to  suffer 
severe  corporal  chastisement  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  position  of  woman  in  China  is  not  invariably  one  of 
such  complete  subjection.  Marriage  brings  to  her  certain 
rights  as  regards  her  husband.  He  has  not  the  absolute  power 
that  belongs  to  a  parent  But  as  a  bride  is  generally  taken 
to  live  with  the  parents  of  her  husband,  and  as  these  have 

1  Graj't  ChiDA,  p.  SSi. 
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the  same  authority  over  her  as  her  own,  the  position  is  fre- 
quently one  of  the  most  abject  servitude  through  the  best 
jears  of  her  life.  A  husband  may  divorce  a  wife,  among 
other  things,  for  barrenness,  disregard  of  his  parents,  talka- 
tiveness, or  bad  temper.  But  if  a  wife  leave  her  husband 
against  his  will  the  penalty  is  a  hundred  blows  and  to  be  sold 
in  marriage.  Second  and  successive  wiVes  are,  as  a  rule, 
acquired  by  purchase,  and  when  divorced  may  be  resold, 
either  into  tlie  condition  of  matrimony  or  into  one  far  less 
honorable.  It  is  only  when  the  wife  becomes  a  mother  that 
she  rises  to  a  position  of  consideration. 

Now,  theoretically,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show  that,  in 
the  presence  of  the  high  moral  standards  and  aims  of  the 
Chinese,  the  evil  effects  of  the  above  regulations  would  be 
reduced  in  practice  to  an  insignificant  amount,  that  nattiral 
affection  would  go  far  to  restrain  parents  from  selling  their 
own  children,  and  that  where  this  motive  should  prove  too 
feeble  public  sentiment  would  come  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  China  shows  the  reverse  of  this  to 
be  true.  Great  numbers  of  children  are  continually  sold  as 
slaves,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  be  used  for, the  basest  purposes.  As  a  rdle  poverty  is 
the  constraining  motive.  But  it  is  far  from  being  true  that 
all  the  slaves  in  China  are  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the 
very  poor.  Children  are  not  unfrequently  pledged  as  security 
for  debts ;  and  the  vice  of  gambling,  which  is  developed  to 
enormous  proportions  in  China,  sends  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren annually  into  the  slave  market 

As  to  the  state  of  Chinese  public  sentiment  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  find  reliable  data  in  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  Hong  Kong  —  a 
question  which  is  one  of  the  most  embarassing  that  the 
English  colonial  oflSce  has  ever  had  to  deal  with.  There  are 
some  ten  thousand  British  subjects  in  slavery  in  Hong  Kong. 
"  About  the  facts, "  says  a  recent  number  of  the  Spectator, 
"  there  is  practically  no  dispute.  Those  who  advise  reform 
assert,  and  those  who  deprecate  reform  admit  that  Chinese 
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fathers  and  guardians  do  constantly  sell  their  children  for 
money  and  by  formal  deed  into  bondage  —  the  boys  to  be 
hereditary  domestic  servants,  and  the  girls  to  be  prostitutes 
in  houses  so  poor  and  low  that  their  inmates  cannot  be 
recruited  from  among  women  really  free."  There  is  no  law 
in  the  colony  legalizing  slavery,  and  the  present  chief  justice 
is  "  a  determined  and  even  enthusiastic  opponent  of  the 
system.*'  Yet  it  prevails,  and  all  attempts  to  put  it  down 
have  been  fruitless,  owing  to  the  support  wliich  it  receives 
from  Chinese  opinion.  Purchasers,  we  are  told,  "  are  sup- 
ported in  retaining  their  slaves  by  the  public  opinion,  not  only 
of  their  own  class,  but  of  respectable  Chinese.  The  native 
traders  of  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  are  alarmed  to  the 
utmost  by  the  prospect  of  a  local  statute  making  the  purchase 
of  human  beings  an  offence ;  and  in  their  petition  declare 
that  the  practice  is  in  accordance  with  Chinese  law,  is  indis- 
pensable to  society,  and  is  most  useful  in  checking  infanticide, 
which  would  otherwise  attain  even  larger  proportions  than  at 
present."  ^ 

The  relation  which  Chinese  citizens  sustain  to  the  govern- 
ment is  analogous  to  that  which  children  sustain  to  their 
parents.  There  is  the  same  over-development  of  the  idea 
of  order  and  subjection — an  over-development  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  popular  proverb,  ^'  Better  be  a  dog 
in  peace  than  a  man  in  anarchy."  The  penal  code,  it  is  true, 
makes  elaborate  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  subject ; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  regard  for  the  individual  which 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  regulations  within  the  family. 
But  these  safeguards  are  often  nullified  by  great  vagueness 
of  statement,  and  by  generalities  which  leave  officials  free  to 
perpetrate  almost  any  injustice.  As,  for  example :  ^'  Who- 
ever is  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  such  as  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  though  not  a  breach  of  any  specific 
article,  shall  be  punished  at  the  least  with  forty  blows ;  and 
when  the  impropriety  is  of  a  serious  nature,  with  eighty 
blows."  ^    The  law,  again,  lays  down  severe  penalties  for 

I  The  Spectator,  April  S9, 186S.  >  DaTis'i  China,  Vol  i.  p.  2S1. 
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ofScials  who  are  guilty  of  imprisoning  unjustly.  But  **a8 
there  is  no  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  most  frequent  instruments 
of  judicial  injustice  are  prolonged  imprisonments."  ^  Equally 
severe  punishments  are  denounced  against  cruelty.  Bat 
where  the  use  of  torture  in  trials  is  recognized  and  legalized, 
it  is  only  cruelty  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  outrageous 
description  that  has  any  chance  of  being  questioned. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  are  regularly 
practised  in  Chinese  prisons  and  courts  of  law,  without  ex- 
citing any  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  community.  More 
loatlisome  dens  than  the  prisons  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Filth,  disease,  and  starvation  are  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
cast  into  them.  Overcrowding  is  often  carried  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  tlie  percentage  of  deaths  among  those  incar- 
cerated for  terms  of  any  length  is  very  large.  Torture  in 
trials  is  used  not  as  the  last  resort  in  extreme  cases ;  it  is  the 
regular  and  almost  invariable  appliance  for  compelling  con- 
fession from  the  accused,  or  testimony  from  reluctant  wit- 
nesses. "It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  diflSculty,"  says 
Archdeacon  Gray,  "  for  a  foreigner  who  is  ignorant  of 
Chinese  to  distinguish  which  of  the  unfortunate  men  kneeling 
before  the  judgment-seat  and  receiving  castigation  is  the 
prisoner,  and  which  is  the  witness."*  The  methods  of 
torture  are  many  of  them  very  severe,  and  result  not  infr^ 
quently  in  the  permanent  maiming  ai)d  even  death  of  the 
recipients.  "Neither  imprisonment  nor  torture,"  says  Dr. 
Williams,  "  are  ranked  among  the  five  punishments ;  but 
they  cause  more  deaths,  probably,  among  arrested  persons, 
than  all  other  means."*  A  more  wretched  object  than  a 
Chinese  subject  on  trial  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  dread- 
fulness  of  the  prison  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  endurance  of 
torture  on  the  other,  present  hard  alternatives. 

Contempt  for  the  individual  is  further  conspicuous  in  the 
peculiarly  ignominious  and  degrading  character  of  many 
Chinese  punishments.   To  be  whipped  through  the  streets,  pre- 

1  Daris't  China,  Vol.  i.  286.  «  QnfB  China,  VoL  i.  p.  S5. 

*  The  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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ceded  by  a  man  with  a  gong  to  draw  attention  to  the  shame 
of  the  criminal,  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  cangue,^ 
an  invention  which  in  all  its  forms  combines  cruelty  and 
ignominy,  is  resorted  to  for  the  expiation  of  a  great  variety 
of  offences.  Not  only  hardened  and  shameless  criminals, 
but  those  who  have  previously  been  men  of  respectability 
in  the  community  are  for  slight  offences  subjected  to  the  pain 
and  public  humiliation  of  this  instrument  of  torture.  Even 
state  officials  and  military  officers  of  high  rank  are  not  un- 
frequently  castigated  with  rods,  both  for  their  own  delin- 
quencies and  those  of  others  for  whom  they  are  held 
responsible. 

Responsibility  for  others  permeates  the  Chinese  system 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  There  is  perhaps  no  way  in 
which  the  sacredness  of  individual  right  is  more  completely 
ignored  than  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  that  the 
good  of  the  great  whole  requires  that  some  victim  should  be 
made  to  suffer  for  every  crime  —  the  innocent  relations  of 
the  criminal,  if  the  criminal  himself  is  not  to  be  found.  In 
cases  where  the  crime  is  of  so  heinous  a  nature  that  a  larger 
sacrifice  is  deemed  necessary  to  signalize  it,  as  in  parricide 
or  treason,  the  criminal  himself,  his  near  relations,  and  even 
the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him,  may  be  made  to  suffer  an 
equal  punishment. 

Now  the  significance  of  all  these  facts  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  we  remember  that  they  are  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  an  ideal  which  the  nation  worships,  that  they  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  Chinese  conception  of  the  collective  good 
of  the  collective  life.  In  his  introduction  to  the  translation 
of  the  penal  code  of  China,  Staunton  says  of  it :  "  With  all 
its  defects,  however,  and  with  all  its  intricacy  this  code  of 
laws  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  natives  with  pride  and 
admiration.  All  they  seem  in  general  to  desire  is  its  just 
and  impartial  execution,  independent  of  capnce,  and  un- 
influenced by  corruption."  *    This  testimony,  corroborated' as 

1 A  wooden  frame  in  which  the  neck  if  confined. 
*  Penal  Code  of  China,  p.  xxriiL 
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it  has  been  by  almost  all  writers  on  China,  may  on  first 
thought  seem  to  set  the  evils  of  the  Chinese  system  in  a 
more  favorable  light.  But  in  truth  it  reveals  to  us  the  least 
hopeful  feature  of  the  situation. 

Educated,  as  it  has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  idea  of 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  collective  good,  Chinese 
human  nature  accepts  personal  effacement  without  a  mur- 
mur. It  is  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  nature,  a  thing 
not  to  be  fought  against  or  questioned.  In  the  absence  of 
supernatural  beliefs  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  No 
vision  of  life  on  a  grander  scale  or  of  a  higher  personal  destiny 
to  be  worked  out  is  ever  present  to  disturb  the  absoluteness 
of  the  abasement  of  self  before  the  idea  of  the  family  and 
the  state.  No  conception  of  allegiance  to  a  higher  master 
in  whose  sight  all  souls  are  precious  and  to  whom  all  are 
personally  accountable  is  there  to  lift  the  mind  out  of  a  con- 
sciousness of.  inferiority  and  relative  insignificance.  The 
very  foundations  of  the  highest  kind  of  self-respect  and  the 
spring  of  ennobling  aspirations  are  wanting.  In  short  the 
Chinese  mind  is  profoundly  at  rest  on  the  basis  of  a 
philosophy  which  ignores  the  relations  of  man  to  an  unseen 
world. 

Hence  it  is  that  while  political  disturbances  are  common  in 
China  the  object  of  them  is  never  a  change  of  principle  or 
method.  Secret  societies  for  the  attainment  of  political  ends 
exist  in  spite  of  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage.  But  the 
idea  of  reform  in  the  western  sense  of  that  word  never  enters 
them.  All  evils  are  traced  to  the  baseness  or  incapacity  of 
those  in  power,  and  a  change  of  rulers  is  to  the  Chinese  mind 
the  limit  of  political  change.  The  same  is  true  of  all  benevo- 
lent  enterprises.  Hospitals  exist  for  foundlings,  for  lepers,  and 
to  some  extent  for  those  afflicted  with  other  maladies.  Some 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  po<»r. 
But  all  these  schemes  for  the  help  of  the  unfortunate  are 
most  meagerly  supported ;  and  no  dead-in-earnest  philanthropy 
ever  sets  itself  the  task  of  removing  the  radical  causes  of 
misery  and  crime.    As  Mr.  Johnson  has  well  said,  '^  Thia 
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heart  worships  a  fulfilled  ideal.    It  entertains  no  impulse  to 

radical  changes Chinese  humanity  ameliorates,  but  it 

does  not  reconstruct.  With  its  abounding  charities  it  does 
not  establish  reformatory  prisons,  nor  institute  methods  of 
restoring  the  degraded  to  social  opportunity  and  diminishing 
the  extent  of  beggary.  It  has  an  apathetic  and  languid  air, 
and  does  not  rise  to  enthusiasm."  ^ 

It  will  before  this  have  occurred  to  the  reader  to  ask,  what 
has  become  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chinese 
which  aflSrms  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  governing 
men  by  moral  forces  ?  It  is  evident  that  China  has  widely 
departed  from  it.  This  departure  is  certainly  not,  in  itself 
considered,  a  ground  for  severe  criticism.  Every  civilized 
nation  has  ideals  which  far  transcend  its  actual  condition. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  failure  of 
China  in  this  particular  direction  when  contrasted  with  the 
developments  of  an  untrammelled  Christianity  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. With  the  most  elevated  principles  for  guidance,  and 
while  making  the  good  of  mankind  the  one  object  of  devo- 
tion, China  has  found  the  encouragement  of  individual  lib- 
erty impracticable.  The  incentive  which  makes  the  largest 
and  freest  personal  development  consistent  with  order  and 
the  good  of  the  collective  whole  has  been  wanting.  Subjection 
and  repression  have  therefore  played  a  conspicuous  part  among 
her  formative  influences,  notwithstanding  honest  efforts  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
making  the  good  of  mankind  secondary  to  the  working  out  of 
a  higher  principle,  has  found  in  that  higher  principle  the 
power  which  has  enabled  it  to  realize  the  continually  advanc- 
ing collective  good  through  the  fullest  and  freest  develop- 
ment of  tlie  individual. 

Purity. 

With  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  testimony.  But  up  to  a  certain  point  the  opinion 
formed  by  all  writers  is  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Chinese 
as  a  whole,  are  lower  as  regards  this  virtue  than  Christian 

1  China,  p.  48. 
YoL,  XL.  No.  157.  12     • 
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nations.  In  his  China  and  the  Chinese,  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Nevius,  who  takes  perhaps  the  most  favorable  view  of  Chi- 
nese morality  as  compared  with  that  of  Western  nations, 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  ten  years  observation : 
"  The  standard  and  the  practice  of  virtue  are  almost,  neces- 
sarily, and  as  might  be  expected,  lower  in  China  than  in 
Christian  lands,  but  the  wonder  to  my  mind  is,  considering 
our  superior  advantages,  that  the  difference  is  not  greater. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  striking  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  very 
marked  contrast,  or  to  render  it  modest  or  prudent  for  us  to 
designate  any  particular  vice,  or  class  of  vices,  as  peculiar  to 
and  especially  characteristic  of  the  Chinese."  ^ 

That  this  is  a  too  favorable  view  as  applied  to  Chinese 
society  in  the  mass  is  probable.  Even  if  we  set  aside  the 
testimony  of  writers  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked 
too  exclusively  on  the  dark  side  of  Chinese  character,  or  who 
have,  in  making  comparisons,  greatly  underestimated  the 
proportions  of  vice  in  Christian  lands,  we  find  data  in  certain 
incontrovertible  facts,  which  would  lead  us  to  receive  with 
doubt  such  an  estimate  as  the  above.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  startling  discovery  if,  in  a  country  where  exist  polygamy, 
concubinage,  and  the  practice  of  selling  children  by  the  poor, 
it  should  appear  that  no  very  marked  contrast  is  observable, 
when  a  comparison  is  made  between  its  society  and  that  of 
Christian  lands.  Our  knowledge  of  what  the  influence  of  such 
customs  has  been  in  other  lands  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
such  a  result.  The  uniform  influence  of  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage, in  the  nations  which  have  come  more  directly  under 
our  observation,  has  been  the  brutalizing  of  the  community  or 
the  class  in  which  they  have  existed.  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  these  cus- 
toms have  prevailed  in  China  less  extensively  than  in  most  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  Held  in  check,  as  they  certainly  have 
been,  they  have  yet  borne  the  same  fruits  in  effecting  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sexes,  and  in  making  woman  an  inferior 
creature.    As  mothers,  women  in  China  have  honor  and  priv- 

1  China  and  the  Chinese,  p.  290. 
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ileges ;  in  all  other  relations  their  consideration  and  influence 
is  of  the  slightest  They  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  seclusion,  not  being  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  social  amuse- 
ments of  the  other  sex.  Thus  the  elevating  and  restraining 
influence  which  the  presence  of  women  exercises,  and  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  determining  the  character  of  society 
in  Christian  lands,  is  in  China  left  out 

There  are  certain  other  customs,  the  existence  of  which  in 
China  throws  important  light  on  this  question.  Unnatural 
Tice,  which  in  western  nations  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  foothold,  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  liberty  allowed  in  other  directions. 
That  this  condition  of  things  marks  a  distinctly  lower  de- 
scent in  the  scale  of  morality  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  mural  decorations  of  the  inns 
of  Northern  China  does  not  easily  associate  itself  with  the 
theory  of  "  no  marked  contrast."  The  extreme  indecency  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  teacups  at  Maimachia,  the  great 
trading  post  on  the  Siberian  border,  has  been  noticed  by  Erman, 
and  more  recently  by  Lansdell,  who,  after  mentioning  the  re- 
port that  the  plays  in  the  theatre  were  of  a  grossly  obscene 
character,  says :  "  This,  however,  is  only  in  keeping  with  the 
pictures  seen  in  the  houses  and  sold  openly  in  the  streets, 
which  are  too  licentious  to  bear  description."  ^  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  testimony  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to 
China  as  a  whole  a  condition  of  things  found  to  exist  on  its 
extreme  Siberian  frontier  ;  but  this  testimony  is  not  lacking, 
as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Archdeacon  Gray, 
in  speaking  of  the  reception  rooms  of  inns  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  and  Mongolia  says, "  On  the  walls  of 
every  public  room  of  this  sort  I  observed  very  obscene 
pictures."  '  Such  a  fact  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  character 
of  public  sentiment  and  taste  in  these  provinces ;  and  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  emphasized  by  Sir  John 
Davis'  and  others,  that  the  Cantonese  (the  Southeastern 

1  Thronj^h  Siberia,  by  Henry  LantdeU,  VoL  i.  p.  344. 

•  Oraj'i  China,  VoL  iL  p.  69.  *  China,  Vol.  i.  p.  896. 
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Chinese)  are  the  very  worst  specimens  of  their  coantrymen, 
we  have  in  this  and  the  previously  mentioned  consideratioas 
some  substantial  reasons  for  giving  a  measure  of  credit  to  the 
verdict  of  Dr.  Williamo,  when  he  declares  that,  "  With  a 
general  regard  for  outward  decency,  they  are  vile  and  polluted 
in  a  shocking  degree ;  their  conversation  is  full  of  filthy  ex- 
pressions and  their  lives  of  impure  acts."  ^ 

That  with  such  customs  Chinese  society  has  yet  been  pre- 
vented from  sinking  into  the  lowest  places  of  immorality,  must 
be  attributed  first  to  the  elevation  and  purity  of  its  ethics, 
and  to  the  higher  class  public  sentiment  which  has  flowed  from 
them ;  and  second,  to  the  blessed  effects  of  systematized  labor. 
Hard  and  regular  labor  not  only  reduces  to  the  minimum 
the  temptations  to  immorality,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
for  its  own  sake  a  strong  incentive  to  the  practice  of  tem- 
perance and  self-restraint.  A  late  writer  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  factory  towns  and  cities  in  America  has  noted  the  dr- 
cumstance,  that  although  in  such  communities  the  conditions 
of  life  seem  to  offer  peculiar  temptations  to  immorality,  yet 
this  is  not  one  of  their  marked  characteristics,  since  there 
is  too  much  weariness  and  too  little  idleness  for  tiie  pro* 
duction  of  such  a  result. 

Tbuthfulnbss. 

As  to  the  truthfulness  and  general  honesty  of  the  Chinese, 
there  exists  nearly  the  same  difference  of  testimony  as  with 
regard  to  their  purity.    "  More  ineradicable  than  the  sins  of 

the  flesh  is  the  falsity  of  the  Chinese Their  proneness 

to  this  fault  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  permanent 
improvement  as  a  people,"  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Williams.* 
On  the  other  hand,  one  whose  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is  en- 
titled to  respect,  says :  "  Were  I  suddenly  compelled  to  trust, 
where  there  was  no  check,  to  the  courage,  honesty,  and  purity 
of  fifty  people  taken  at  random  from  any  nation,  I  certainly 
would  select  Chinese  in  preference  to  some  Occidental  nations 

1  The  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii.  p.  06. 
>  The  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  IL  p.  96. 
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I  oould  name.  But  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
preferring  Englishmen  to  Ohinese.  The  difference  is  un- 
doubtedly uot  so  great  as  certain  unqualified  assertions  make 
it;  and  cannot  indeed  be  called  great  at  all.  Still  the 
Chinese  are,  I  hold,  morally  lower  than  ourselves."  ^ 

As  in  the  former  case,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  well 
known  facts,  if  perchance  we  can  find  any,  that  will  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  Several  such  I  think  we  do  find.  The 
first  I  would  mention  is  the  very  general  dishonesty  of 
officials.  Without  doubt  there  are  conspicuous  instances  of 
parity,  disinterestedness,  and  nobleness  among  the  Chinese 
officials  of  to-day,  but  there  is  great  weight  of  evidence  te 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  prominence  given  to  ethical 
education,  corruption  is  the  rule.^  This,  while  it  indicates  a 
want  of  probity  in  the  educated  class^  discloses  also  a  powerful 
force  at  work  undermining  the  natural  love  of  truth  and 
honesty  which  all  men  possess  in  some  degree.  The  extent 
to  which  espionage  is  carried  must  exercise  an  exceed- 
ingly demoralizing  influence  in  the  same  direction.  The 
employment  of  torture  in  trials  is  not  calculated  to  foster  a 
regard  for  truth.  One  can  hardly  read  the  chapter  on  court 
procedure  in  Archdeacon  Gray's  "  China  "  without  seeing  in 
the  practices  there  detailed,  not  only  a  public  confession  of 
the  utter  want  in  the  Chinese  of  trust  in  each  other,  but  also 
in  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  torture  an  effective  agency 
for  manufacturing  in  the  community  a  feeling  of  utter  shame- 
lessness  with  regard  to  untruth.  That  such  shamelessness 
does  exist  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  drama.  In  many  of  its  productions  the  Chinese 
drama  has  a  distinctly  moral  purpose.  It  aims  at  dis- 
eooraging  vice  and  honoring  virtue.  But  no  inconsistency  is 
felt  when  virtue  is  made  to  triumph  by  means  of  deceit. 
**  It  is  surprising,**  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  to  find  the  defence  of 
innocence  so  dependent,  in  an  empire  of  laws,  on  personal 
wits  and  sharp  practice.    The  result  is  a  lenient  treatment 

1  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  p.  91. 

*  Qnj'i  China,  Vol.  L  p.  44 ;  alfo  The  Middle  Kingdom,  YoL  L 
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of  falsehood  and  trickery  when  resorted  to  in  self-defence  or 
for  good  ends,  while  offences  against  the  great  social  re- 
lations are  severely  dealt  with."  ^ 

CONGLUSION. 

It  is  only  fair,  in  closing  onr  consideration  of  this  part  ot 
the  subject,  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  The  law  of  duty  in  human  relations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  has  not  been  persistently 
upheld  in  China  without  producing,  all  through  the  ages, 
much  virtuous  living.  Tliere  has  always  been,  and  there  is 
to-day,  in  China  a  class  that  loves  virtue  and  hates  iniquity, 
that  strives  in  thought  and  action  for  a  life  that  is  charao- 
terized  by  honesty,  purity,  reverence,  and  benevolence. 

I  affirm  this  confidently,  not  only  because  of  the  reiterated 
testimony  of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  foreigners  who 
have  lived  in  China,  but  more  especially  because  the  in- 
controvertible facts  of  Chinese  history  necessitate  such  a 
conclusion.  It  is  safe  t3  say  that  no  nation  could  ha?e 
accomplished  what  China  has  accomplished  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  saving  element.  She  has  run  her  course  of  growth 
and  development  through  a  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  European  intervention  maintained 
herself  at  her  highest  level.  Such  a  career  is  not  to  be 
harmonized  with  the  theory  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
general  morality.  The  forces  of  evil  are  everywhere  actively 
at  work,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  human 
society  tends  to  decay  unless  there  is  some  powerful  counter- 
agency  which  arrests  and  to  some  extent  neutralizes  the 
destroying  principle.  We  must  therefore  reject  that  repre- 
sentation of  the  Chinese  which  gives  the  impression  that  ^y 
are  unqualifiedly  vicious.  But  the  rejection  of  one  extreme 
statement  does  not  necessitate  the  taking  up  of  another; 
and  surely  that  one  which  affirms  no  ^^  very  marked  oontrast" 
is  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  method  frequently  employed  in  defence  of  this  viewi 
1  CUna,  p.  46S. 
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though  honestly  intended,  is  calculated  to  confuse  the  judg- 
ment The  reader  is  led  into  the  outskirts  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, and  made  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the 
dunghill  of  its  immoralities ;  and  when  the  loathsome  sights 
and  foul  odors  of  this  dreary  region  have  made  his  heart  suf- 
ficiently sick  within  him,  he  is  asked  if  the  civilization  of  China 
can  be  much  worse  than  this  ?  Now  it  ought  to  be  suflSciently 
clear  that  we  cannot  correctly  estimate  the  relative  moral 
standing  of  two  communities  simply  by  a  comparison  of  their 
delinquencies.  The  moral  force  relied  on  in  a  community 
is  not  proved  to  be  weak  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
reaction  from  it.  There  is  in  all  human  society  a  certain 
amount  of  determination  to  evil,  and  the  higher  the  standard 
of  morality  introduced  the  more  violent  is  the  reaction  from 
it  likely  to  be.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  dregs 
of  society  in  tlie  West  under  Christianity  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  the  East  under  Confucianism.  The  black- 
ness in  the  one  case  is  much  like  the  blackness  in  the  other ; 
and  under  both  systems  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  best 
portion  of  society  a  humiliating  disparity  between  the  standard 
aimed  at  and  the  elevation  reached.  But  that  the  propor- 
tion of  light  to  shade  is  much  greater  under  Christianity 
than  under  Confucianism  there  can  be  no  doubt  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  truth. 

The  balance  of  virtuous  living  which  must  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  Christianity  does  not  begin  to  express  the  difference 
in  the  moral  power  that  has  been  at  work.  After  we  reach 
a  certain  height  in  the  moral  elevation  of  society  progress  is 
alow.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  generation  of  power 
by  steam.  After  a  certain  degree  of  heat  has  been  applied 
for  the  production  of  steam,  the  amount  of  additional  power 
generated  by  an  increase  of  heat  becomes  proportionally  less. 
Double  the  amount  of  heat  produces  not  double  the  amount 
of  power,  but  only  a  comparatively  slight  increase  of  it 
Passenger  steamers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  use  twice  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  freight  steamers,  but  the 
voyage  is  thereby  shortened  only  about  one  eighth. 
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Interest,  policy,  and  the  inconvenience  of  not  obeying  the 
laws  of  righteousness  powerfully  re-enforce  in  organized 
communities  the  drawings  toward  the  good  which  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  majority  of  men.  But  after  a 
certain  level  of  correct  living  has  been  reached  this  outside 
pressure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
some  loftier  inspiration  men  will  not  be  induced  to  rise  higher. 
While  there  is  in  man  a  conscience  which  carries  him  easily 
to  the  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  the 
higher  forms  of  virtue,  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  before  he  can  realize  them ;  and  every  higher 
degree  of  righteousness  attained  testifies  to  a  vast  increase 
of  moral  power  in  the  community  or  in  the  individuaL  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  solely  with  relation  to  the  results  already 
attained,  Christianity  has  shown  itself  to  be  informed  by  a 
moral  power  far  higher  in  point  of  efficiency  than  that  poe- 
sessed  by  Confucianism. 

But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  by  accomplished 
results  alone  that  Christianity  is  to  be  estimated.  Emanci- 
pated, or  rather  partially  emancipated,  Christianity  has  had  the 
field  only  a  little  more  than  three  centuries.  Its  power  for 
revolutionizing  and  elevating  humanity  is  just  entering  on  its 
higher  phase  of  efficiency.  Great  things  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  by  Christianity,  even  when  led  about  in  strange  dis- 
gtiises  and  with  manacled  hands.  But  it  is  not  by  these  that 
its  power  can  be  judged.  It  is  rather  by  the  strength  and 
tendency  of  theforces  now  at  work,  by  the  power  it  is  con- 
tinually displaying  of  righting  great  wrongs,  of  throwing  off 
fatal  diseases,  of  imparting  new  and  ever  more  powerful 
impulses  to  society,  of  assimilating  and  using  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  every  new  discovery,  of  entering  and  permeating 
every  new  department  of  knowledge ;  it  is,  in  short,  by  its 
ability  to  lead  men  in  an  unlimited  career  of  ever  widening 
development  that  we  are  to  gauge  its  power.  To  show  that 
Christianity  is  possessed  of  such  a  power  and  that  Confu- 
cianism lacks  it  will  be  the  object  of  a  subsequent  article. 
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ARTICLE     IV. 

THE  AB6UMENT  FROM  CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BT  BBT.  FRAHK  H.  F08TSR,  DB.  PHIL.,  PBOFBMOB  IN  MIDDLEBUBT  COLLEOB. 

The  general  course  of  the  argument  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  well  understood.  Having  proved  the  ex- 
istence and  the  benevolence  of  God,  the  theologian  deduces 
from  man's  need  of  a  revelation  its  antecedent  proba- 
bility. In  examining  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  this 
revelation,  he  proceeds  from  the  genuineness  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  to  their  claims  for  them- 
selves, and  closes  the  argument  thus  conducted  with  an 
appeal  to  the  gracious  work  wrought  by  the  Scriptures  as 
confirmatory  of  their  claims.  This  is  an  argument  partly 
rational  and  partly  critical.  In  its  more  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  Bible  it  is  entirely  critical,  since  it  rests  upon 
the  results  of  historical  criticism  in  respect  to  the  authorship 
and  contents  of  the  sacred  books  as  its  foundation.  It  has 
consequently  certain  disadvantages,  at  least  from  an  apolo- 
getic point  of  view.  So  long  as  facts  of  history  constitute  a 
part  of  the  argument,  the  whole  is  likely  to  be  shaken  with 
every  assault  upon  these  facts.  Could  another  way  be  found 
to  arrive  at  the  same  results  independently  of  historical 
criticism,  this  disadvantage  would  be  overcome.  The  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  way  is  contained  in  the  appeal  with  which  the 
common  argument  closes  to  the  results  which  the  Bible  has 
secured,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  develop 
this  argument  independently  of  all  other  arguments^  as  in 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  proposition  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  subsidiary  proof,  by  its  retro-active  influence, 
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of  the  soundness  of  the  historical  elements  of  the  common 
argument. 

Let  us  be  clearly  understood.  We  do  not  propose  the  new 
argument  as  an  entire  substitute  for  the  old,  or  because  we  be- 
lieve the  old  untenable,  or  in  dai^r  of  becoming  so.  Some 
theologians  have  held  this  view  and  in  their  fears  for  Christian- 
ity have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  mx>re  or  less  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  historical  arguments  for  Christianity 
are  true  or  not.  The  eternal  spiritual  truth,  they  say,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  person  either  of  our  Lord,  or  of  his  apostles. 
Sin  is  sin,  and  duty  is  duty,  whether  Christ  died  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  or  not.  But  this  seems  to  us  a  great  mis- 
take. With  Paul  we  say :  "  K  Christ  hath  not  been  raised, 
our  faith  is  vain."  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  and 
with  its  historical  facts  it  stands  or  falls.  The  earliest 
Christian  creed  is  nothing  but  a  statement  of  facts,  and 
with  these  the  life  of  the  church  from  the  first  has  been  in 
the  most  intimate  connection.  If  Christ  did  not  rise  from 
the  dead  according  to  this  creed,  there  may  be  a  system  of 
truths  but  Christianity  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  that  system. 
Yet  while  the  historical  arguments  for  Christianity  as  a 
whole,  or  for  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  are  sound,  and  in 
certain  aspects  indispensable,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  the  only  arguments^  or  the  best.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
urge  others,  and  it  knay  be  found  that  they  have  some  advan- 
tages. Accordingly  we  turn  for  our  present  consideration  to 
the  argument  for  inspiration  from  Christian  experience.^ 

This  argument  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  T%e 
Christian  acquires  through  experience  certainty  in  regard  to 
particular  truths.  Whether  this  certainty  be  considered  as 
agreeing  with  the  witness  of  the  Bible  to  the  same  truths,  or 
as  originally  derived  from  the  Bible,  it  attests,  because  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  certainty  that  it  is  itself  of  God,  the 
doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Gk>d. 

^  I  am  indebted  for  many  yalaable  snggestioiis  in  preparing  this  Article,  to 
Frank's  ''System  der  chrisdiehen  GewifBheiV  Erlangen,  1870,— one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  times. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Btatement  contains,  beside 
the  argument  proper,  certain  presuppositions.  We  shall  be 
called  upon,,  accordingly,  before  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  argument  itself,  to  paj  some  attention  to  these 
presuppositions. 

I.  Pbeuminabt  Bemabes. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  Ohristian  acquires  through  experience 
certainty  in  regard  to  particular  truths.  This  statement  re- 
quires confirmation  before  it  can  be  used  as  one  of  the  steps 
of  our  argument. 

But,  first,  what  is  meant  by  certainty  in  general  7  It  may 
be  defined  as  consciousness  of  the  harmony  of  all  our  ideas. 
With  respect  to  a  particular  idea  or  group  of  ideas,  it  is 
harmony  of  that  group  with  all  the  rest.  For  example,  that 
group  of  ideas  which  I  designate  by  the  name  body  contains 
the  element  of  weight.  If  I  liave  the  idea  of  a  body  sustained 
by  my  hand,  and  then  of  the  removal  of  that  hand,  I  have 
the  further  idea  of  a  fall.  By  constant  experience  the  ideas 
of  weight  and  tendency  to  fall  become  associated  in  my 
mind,  and  form  in  connection  with  the  law  of  causality  a 
certain  fixed  standard  to  which  further  ideas  must  be  con- 
formed before  I  obtainVcertainty  with  respect  to  them.  So, 
when  a  balloon  is  loosed  from  its  confinement,  I  expect  to 
see  it  fall  like  any  other  body,  and  cannot  accept  the  idea  of 
its  rising  as  correct,  that  is,  have  any  certainty  as  to  such  an 
•idea,  till  this  is  somehow  brought  into  harmony  with  my 
previous  ideas  by  a  proper  explanation.  If  one  tells  me  that 
a  balloon  will  rise  instead  of  falling,  I  do  not  believe  him, 
until  my  senses  force  me  to,  or  he  has  explained  the  possi- 
bility of  something  apparently  so  impossible.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  our  definition. 

The  definition  is  designedly  abstruse,  for  it  is  intended  to 
express  the  ultimate  truth  when  the  mind  is  considered  as  a 
sphere  perfect  in  itself,  and  not  necessarily  in  contact  with 
any  other.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  and  modify  our  definition.  .  We  have  a  view  of  a  tree, 
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and  form  an  idea  of  it.  Oertainty  in  respect  to  that  tree 
pertains  either  to  the  fact  of  its  existence  or  to  its  qualities. 
If  the  idea  I  receive  of  the  tree  contradicts  no  law  of  my 
mind  I  accept  it  as  true,  and  say  upon  its  evidence:  the 
tree  exists.  My  idea  of  the  tree  embraces  many  difiFerent 
elements,  as  greenness,  height,  figure,  motion,  etc.  All 
these  are  consistent  with  my  other  ideas,  and  I  say  for 
example  :  This  tree  is  an  elm,  swaying  in  the  breeze. 

In  arriving  at  this  result  there  is,  however,  one  process 
which  is  omitted  in  our  description,  but  is  insisted  on  in 
actual  experience  before  we  claim  certainty  for  our  results 
—  the  process  of  comparison.  We  know  that  we  are  often 
deceived  in  respect  to  objects  through  careless  observation, 
through  imperfect  operation  of  the  senses,  or  other  causes, 
and  we  therefore  subject  the  object  to  a  renewed  exami- 
nation, and  compare  the  result  thus  obtained  with  our  pre- 
vious idea.  We  ask :  Is  this  certainly  an  elm  ?  Has  it 
exactly  the  form  of  an  elm?  Does  it  look  exactly  as  I 
thought  it  did?  etc.  And  when  we  have  looked  carefully 
and  long  enough  to  know  our  opinion  is  correct  as  to  the 
tree  as  an  individual,  and  its  conformity  to  our  general  idea 
of  elms,  we  say  :  I  know  it  is  an  elm.  We  have  arrived  at 
certainty. 

Thus  all  certainty  begins  with  a  new  idea,  and  ends  in  the 
conviction  of  the  conformity  of  this  idea  to  our  former  ideas. 
Or,  it  begins  with  experience,  like  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  compose  my  experience  of  a  tree,  perfects  and- 
solidifies  this  experience,  and  harmonizes  it  with  my  whole 
mental  furniture.  It  may  be  direct  certainty,  as  when  it  per- 
tains to  an  object  of  immediate  experience,  as  a  tree,  or  a 
fellow  man,  or  an  inward  state,  like  feeling,  or  it  may  be  tV 
direct,  as  when  it  pertains  to  an  object  of  mediate  experience, 
as  a  foreign  land,  or  a  person  whom  one  has  never  met  There 
are  decrees  of  certainty  reaching  from  the  one  extreme  of 
absolute  conviction  to  the  other  of  mere  opinion.  This  will 
depend  in  every  case  upon  the  distinctness  and  perma- 
nence of  the  experience,  and  the  accuracy  of  our  mental 
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operations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evidence  of  its  conform- 
ity with  onr  necessary  and  acquired  ideas  on  the  other.  But 
in  every  case  it  is  the  same  thing  —  the  conscious  harmony 
of  all  our  ideas. 

Now  Ghnstian  certainty  is  formally  identified  with  all 
certainty.  It,  too,  has  its  objects,  its  ideas,  makes  its  com- 
panions, consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  agreement  of  all 
our  ideas.  If,  for  example,  we  consider  the  new  birth  as  an 
object  of  certainty  to  the  Christian,  all  these  elements  lie 
immediately  before  us.  The  object  is  the  personal  Ego  in 
the  two  modifications  of  a  predominantly  sinful,  and  a  pre- 
dominantly holy  character.  True,  the  one  is  present  as  an 
object  of  memory,  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  vivid  memory,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  suggested  and  strength- 
ened by  simple  phenomena  in  the  experience  of  the  Ego  in 
its  present  modification.  The  other  is  an  object  of  immedi- 
ate experience.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  modifica- 
tions the  Christian  forms  an  idea  which  is  expressed  by  the 
words, "  the  new  birth."  This  idea  he  is  able  to  compare  with 
its  object,  for  that  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  modifica- 
tions of  himself,  as  he  now  is  and  as  he  once  was ;  and  the 
essential  fact  that  he  loves  now  that  which  he  once  hated, 
is  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  an  exhaust- 
ive examination.  And,  finally,  the  new  idea  thus  obtained 
presents  no  inconsistency  with  any  law  of  the  mind  or  any 
previously  acquired  idea.  Accordingly  there  can  be  the 
most  perfect  consciousness  of  the  correctness  of  his  mental 
operations,  and  the  highest  degree  of  certainty.  Like  all 
certainty.  Christian  certainty  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  In 
respect  to  the  example  just  cited  it  is  direct,  for  the  object 
is  given  in  experience.  So  far  as  it  pertains  to  such  objects  as 
God  it  is  indirect,  but  here  the  analogy  between  it  and  other 
certainty  is  exceedingly  close.  The  philosopher  argues  from 
certain  facts  of  experience  and  observation  to  the  existence 
of  God,  forms  a  concept  of  his  being,  and  compares  this 
concept  with  the  phenomena  which  form  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  his  experience  and  with  the  necessary  laws  and 
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former  products  of  thought,  and  attains  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  certainty  as  to  the  being  and  nature  of  Ood.  Chris- 
tian certainty  has  its  experiences  likewise,  forms  its  concept, 
becomes  conscious  of  the  agreement  of  the  latter  with  the 
facts  of  experience,  finds  hannony  between  this  and  its 
other  ideas,  and  attains  certainty.  The  process  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  if  it  has  validity  in  the  one  it 
has  in  the  other.  To  impeach  Christian  certainty  formally 
would  be  to  impeach  all  certainty,  for  in  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  them.  And  if  the  Christian  is  less 
certain  about  one  thing  than  another,  this  is  also  a  character- 
istic of  all  certainty,  for  certainty,  whether  Christian  or  nat- 
ural, is  subject  to  degrees. 

But  while  formally  identical  with  all  certainty.  Christian 
differs  from  natural  certainty  in  the  peculiar  moral  experi- 
ence which  lies  at  its  base.  Its  contents  are  different.  There 
is  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  which  every  man  perceives, 
and  to  which  some  seek  to  conform.  The  man  who  is  not 
a  Christian  may  seek  conscientiously  to  conform  to  it,  and 
may  have  to  contend  with  his  natural  inclinations  in  many 
ways,  and  wage  war  with  himself  for  the  right.  Every  man 
has  accordingly  some  experiences  analogous  to  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  new  birth^  and  possesses  analogous  cer> 
tainty.  But  there  is  a  difference  which  is  very  evident  to 
the  Christian.  The  law  of  right  has  assumed  to  him  a  new 
fulness,  and  obtained  a  consequent  vividness,  which  he  rec- 
ognizes as  formally  contained  in  and  belonging  to  it  from 
the  first,  but  which  have  now  produced  their  appropriate  effects 
upon  him  for  the  first  time.  Looking  upon  the  past  in  this 
new  light,  he  sees  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  sin,  when 
measured  by  a  perfect  law,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
so  far  as  it  was  not  an  easy  submission  to  the  wrong,  was  a 
constant  bondage  to  eviL  In  contrast  with  that,  his  present 
condition  is  one  of  freedom,  for  he  joyfully  obey*  the  law, 
and  finds  his  peace  in  it.  This  is  because  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  his  will  has  been  changed.  He  recognizes  this  as  a 
fact,  and  he  knows  that  the  tendencv  and  trend  of  his  moral 
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nature  is  now  towardB  Gk)d,  and  that  his  will  is  holj.  All 
these  are  facts  of  his  Christian  consciousness,  and  stand  in 
perfect  analogy  with  the  corresponding  facts  of  natural  con- 
sciousness. If  the  natural  man  has  attained  certainty  in 
respeet  to  moral  ideaa,  he  cannot  dispute  the  possibility  of 
the  claim  of  the  Christian  to  equal  certainty,  for  if  the  one 
is  formally  possible,  the  other  is  also.  In  so  far  as  these 
two  certainties  conflict,  the  question  is  only  what  experiences 
are  normal,  and  what  is  therefore  normal  certainty,  or  truth. 
And  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  which  we  shall  devote 
a  portion  of  our  space  at  a  later  point 

What  is  therefore  claimed  in  this  argument  for  Christian 
certainty  is,  that  it  has  the  same  objectivity  and  the  same 
value  as  any  other  certainty.  Considered  as  an  actual  fact 
in  history,  it  has  obtained  a  degree  of  fixedness  and  evidence 
which  no  other  truth  has  ever  been  able  to  boast  of.  There 
have  been  few  martyrs  to  philosophical  conviction  of  any 
sort  The  line  of  objection  which  must  be  taken,  if  any 
is,  will  be  to  dispute  the  reality  of  this  certainty,  and  this  is 
not  possible  except  by  denying  the  experiences  upon  which 
it  depends.  And  even  here  the  denial  can  never  be  cate- 
gorical. The  most  the  doubter  can  say,  is :  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  these  experiences  are  real.  The  objector  is, 
therefore,  at  decided  disadvantage  in  the  argument,  for  the 
Christian  declares  that  his  experiences  are  so  and  so,  and 
the  objector  can  only  reply  that  they  may  not  be  genuine. 
If  therefore,  the  critic  refuse  to  accept  testimony  in  respect 
to  Christian  experience  as  a  fact  which  he  cannot  examine 
for  himself,  his  strongest  objections  to  the  argument  have 
but  little  force,  inasmuch  as  they  are  purely  hypothetical. 
If  he  consents  to  admit  testimony,  as  he  does  in  other 
branches  of  investigation,  he  can  make  no  further  objection. 
And,  accordingly,  we  say  that  Christian  certainty  may  be 
properly  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  which  shall 
have  essential  and  permanent  value. 

2*  It  ifl  farther  said  in  the  statement  of  our  argument 
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above,  that  Ohristian  certainty  is  accompanied  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  itself  of  God.  This  statement  is  evidently, 
at  the  present  stage  of  onr  argument,  a  mere  presupposition, 
and  we  must  be  content  now  to  let  it  remain  so.  Its  more 
careful  examination  will  follow  below,  but  meantime  the 
consideration  that  it  is  a  fact  of  Christian  experience  —  for 
Christians  are  as  certain  of  this  as  of  anything  in  their  whole 
experience  —  will  justify  us,  after  having  established  the 
genuine  character  and  worth  of  Christian  experience,  in 
assuming  its  reliability,  and  proceeding  with  our  argument. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention,  accordingly,  now  to 

II.  The  Proof. 

In  the  following  proof  we  propose,  within  the  limits  set  us 
by  our  space,  to  sketch  the  development  of  Christian  experir 
ence  in  its  essential  elements  so  far  as  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent whole,  and  is  distinguished  from  what  is  commonly 
called  Christian  belief.  The  latter  may  be  defined,  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  our  present  purpose,  as  those  ele- 
ments of  Christian  certainty  which  depend  for  their  evidence 
upon  the  Bible  as  the  originat  source  of  faith.  Such  ele- 
ments laid  aside,  it  will  be  found  that  Christian  experience 
constitutes  an  exact  and  well  articulated  system  which  rests 
upon  an  independent  basis  of  its  own  in  the  primary  facts  of 
Christian  consciousness.  It  is  of  no  consequence  for  our 
present  purpose  what  the  occasion  of  this  experience  was, 
what  the  historical  beginning,  or  what  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  beginning  took  place.  The  ultimate  fiact 
of  Christian  experience  is  a  fact  in  and  for  itself,  however  it 
arose.  We  consider  it  in  itself,  and  follow  it  in  its  develop- 
ments, and  then  having  learned  to  understand  it,  we  compare 
it  with  the  Bible.  If  it  agrees  with  the  Bible,  we  may  say : 
Because  this  experience  is  of  God,  therefore  the  experience 
of  the  men  who  wrote  such  a  book  was  also  of  God.  In 
writing  it  they  were  taught  of  God.  This  is  the  first  part  of 
the  argument,  and  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  com- 
plete and  conclusive  in  itself.    When,  now,  we  pass  to  the 
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second  part  of  the  argument,  and  consider  this  experience 
as  resting  upon  the  Bible  as  its  historical  occasion,  and  flow- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  we  maj  say : 
Because  the  Bible  can  produce  such  experience,  which  is  of 
God,  therefore  it  is  itself  (Jod's  instrument,  or  the  word  of 
God. 

1.  The  ultimate  fact  of  Christian  experience  is  the  new 
birth.  We  have  already  incidently  developed  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  new  birth  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Christian 
certainty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  but  only 
to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  objects  of 
direct  certainty.  The  Christian  knows  that  he  has  experienced 
a  change  whereby  his  will  has  received  a  new  direction,  and 
that  he  has  himself  become  thereby  a  new  man. 

The  only  question  can  be  whether  this  new  direction  of 
the  will,  and  this  new  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  moral 
law,  could  become  the  experience  of  all  men ;  or,  whether 
this  experience  is  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  race  ?  To 
grant  the  reality  of  the  experience  and  admit  the  certainty 
of  the  knowledge  based  upon  it  for  any  one  individual  is 
not  the  same  as  admitting  the  claims  of  this  experience  to 
absolute  conformity  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  wide  range 
of  this  experience  through  centuries  of  Christian  faith ;  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  conflned  to  no  one  individual,  to  no  one 
class  of  men,  to  no  one  age  of  the  world,  but  reaches  back  in 
its  most  primitive  form  to  Abraham,  that  it  has  penetrated 
all  classes  of  society,  and  been  the  common  and  homogene- 
ous experience  of  a  church,  affords  certainly  a  presumption 
that  it  is  conformed  to  our  nature ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
shown  from  within  itself  to  be  so,  it  will  lack  an  element 
necessary  to  substantiate  its  claims. 

Such  a  conformity  can  be  exhibited,  for  the  Christian  is 
conscious  that  his  experiences  in  the  new  birth  lie  directly 
in  the  line  of  a  progressive  development  of  all  the  best  ex- 
periences of  his  previous  life.  Considered  as  a  subject  of 
moral  law,  he  felt  himself  to  be  under  obligation  to  obey 
that  law  in  all  its  demands,  which  is  precisely  his  convictioii 
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in  his  present  state.  The  difference  is  only  tliat  he  has  a 
new  view  of  the  extent  of  the  moral  law,  and  nnderstands 
its  meaning  better.  He  would  always  have  said,  it  is  mj 
duty  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and  my  neighbor  as 
myself;  and  he  can  say  no  more  now.  He  has  now  ob- 
tained a  new  understanding  of  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
neighbor,  but  the  difference  is  only  that  the  law  has  a  new 
and  a  far  richer  contents  than  before,  embracing  all  the  old, 
enlarging,  purifying,  and  intensifying  it,  yet  constituting  an 
organic  whole  with  it,  and  raising  it  for  the  firat  time  to  tiie 
character  of  an  organism.  And  whereas  in  the  old  life  the 
predominating  motive  of  his  will  lay  outside  of  this  divine 
law,  so  that  he  obeyed  it  partially,  fitfully,  and  painfully, 
thus  being  consciously  in  conflict  with  it,  he  moves  now  pre- 
dominantly within  the  sphere  of  the  law,  and  obeys  it  gladly 
and  with  more  and  more  constancy  and  completeness.  H  it 
can  be  claimed  for  the  best  experiences  of  his  former  life  in 
any  sense,  that  they  arise  from  and  express  the  nature  of 
man,  it  can  be  claimed  for  the  present  in  a  much  fuller 
sense. 

Or,  if  we  consider  the  new  birth  as  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soul,  so  that  the  man  is  not  only  a  new  man,  but  a  new  nuw, 
its  conformity  to  our  nature  becomes  equally  evident.  In 
satisfying  the  wants  of  man  it  explains  many  of  the  riddles 
of  the  past.  The  old  life  was  a  constant  self-contradiction. 
The  old  man  was  thoroughly  engrossed  in  the  world  and  its 
duties  and  rewards,  and  was  happy.  And  yet  he  was  not 
happy,  at  least  not  always.  He  ascribed  his  discontent  to 
other  sources,  and  sought  to  still  it  by  other  means,  and  jret 
he  sees  now  that  its  cause  was  that  the  world  could  not  sat- 
isfy him,  because  he  was  not  created  for  it  alone.  The  will 
was  in  the  wrong  sphere.  Because  it  was  Uiere,  it  secured 
to  itself  a  certain  sort  of  gratification,  but  like  a  piece  of 
machinery,  in  which  the  parts  are  misplaced,  it  could  not 
move  easily  and  with  permanent  satisfaction  in  a  sphere 
where  it  did  not  belong.  The  explanation  of  the  contradic- 
.tion  and  the  troe  snpply  of.  the  half^elt  want  have  been 
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given  in  the  new  birth,  which  has  attested  its  character  as 
conformed  to  nature  in  this  fact.  The  supply  testifies  to  the 
need  as  real,  and  the  need  to  the  supply  as  genuine.  Or,  if 
we  consider  wants,  like  that  of  prayer,  still  more  unknown  in 
the  natural  sphere,  the.  Christian  sees  that  it  is  the  higher 
life  which  he  is  living  that  has  shown  him  this  need,  and 
the  very  completeness  of  the  supply,  the  entire  freedom  and 
rest  witli  which  it  is  accompanied,  as  contrasted  with  the 
former  turmoil  arid  unquiet,  all  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  need, 
and  consequently  to  the  conformity  to  our  human  nature  of 
that  experience  which  brings  the  supply. 

The  Christian  is  therefore  certain  that  the  new  birth  is  a 
genuine  human  experience,  and  that  he  has  made  real  prog- 
ress towards  spiritual  perfection  through  it  The  change 
was  a  fundamental  one  —  that  of  the  will.  No  other  change 
would  bring  progress.  It  was  a  change  from  a  lower  sphere 
of  operation  to  a  higher.  This  is  progress.  It  was  a  change 
from  a  ])artial  to  a  full  harmony  with  a  law  bearing  every 
mark  of  perfection.  And  accordingly  the  Christian  is  cer- 
tain that  this  experience  is  a  necessary  experience  as  a  step. 
to  spiritual  perfection. 

And  now,  when  we  compare  this  independent  Christian) 
certainty  with  the  Bible,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  reality  of 
the  new  birth  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  upon  every  page. 
The  conversions  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  of  the  jailor  at  Philippi,. 
of  the  Ethiopean  eunuch,  of  Timothy,  of  Lydia,  of  a  church 
like  that  at  Thessalonica  or  at  Corinth,  of  Roman  govern- 
ors, of  slaves^  prove  in  their  historical  development,  in  their 
exact  coincidence  in  principle  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  to-day,  under  the  greatest 
diversity  of  form,  and  in  the  adamantine  certainty  of  conviction 
exhibited  by  tlieir  subjects,  that  the  same  power  which  works 
in  the  hearts  of  Christians  to-day  wrought  in  their  hearts 
then ;  and,  if  with  unshakable  certainty  the  Christian  knows 
that  this  power  is  the  power  of  Gk>d,  he  knows  also  thart  the 
power  whose  effects  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  was  also  the 
power  of  God*    And  this  certainty  is  further  established  when 
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he  sees  that,  like  his  own  heart,  the  Bible  teaches,  always  and 
everywhere,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth  if  man 
will  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

Or,  when  he  reflects  that  it  was  perhaps  some  word  of 
Scripture,  or  some  utterance  of  a  Christian  preacher,  which 
first  attracted  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and  proved  the  occa- 
sional cause  of  all  his  subsequent  blessed  experience,  tlie 
Christian  is  compelled  to  recognize  (Jod's  instrumentality  in 
awakening  him  through  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  perfect- 
ing the  work  in  his  heart  The  Bible  8p)oke  unto  him  with 
God's  voice,  and  it  is  to  him,  because  of  his  own  experience, 
the  word  of  God. 

2.  A  new  group  of  experiences,  connected  immediately 
with  the  new  birth,  give  the  Christian  certainty  as  to  tt^  ex- 
istence of  Ood. 

(1)  It  is  one  element  of  Christian  certainty  that  the  new 
birth  proceeds  from  without  the  subject.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
free  change  of  the  will  from  one  sphere  to  another  it  is  a 
voluntary  and  completely  subjective  one.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  performed  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
and  the  Christian  is  certain  that  these  motives  were  supplied 
him  from  a  source  exterior  to  himself.  It  may  be  that  he 
remembers  the  historical  progress  of  his  conversion.  It  was 
some  word  that  he  heard  which  implanted  the  new  thought 
in  him  which  proved  to  have  regenerating  power.  But 
whether  that  is  so  or  not,  the  motives  which  operated  upon 
blm  still  operate  upon  him,  and  through  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ing and  weighing  motives,  witli  which  every  human  being 
is  endowed,  he  sees  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  in 
fli^hich  his  whole  being,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  was  once 
moving.  There  is  still  a  struggle  in  his  soul,  as  if  it  were  a 
tpealm  for  which  t-wo  kings  were  fighting.  The  good  princi- 
ple advances  by  conflict  and  effort,  and  not  by  easy  triumphs, 
in  an  important  sense,  the  evil  principle  is  the  Christian 

1  For  brevHy'«  aake  «re  mnct  asMme  that  the  statements  made  in  this  artklo 
.as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  will  he  granted  by  all  readeit.  Satisfactorily  to 
establish  them,  would  require  a  reriew  of  the  whole  field  of  Biblical  ex^geaa, 
which  is  here,  of  course,  impossible. 
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himself  J  and  he  knows  that  of  his  own  accord,  that  is,  moved 
by  the  motives  belonging  to  his  natural  sphere,  he  would 
never  have  begun  such  a  conflict.  And  when  he  considers 
the  motives  which  did  actually  operate  upon  him,  he  sees 
that  they  are  not,  and  were  not  merely  words  —  they  were 
the  expression,  or  rather  the  operation,  of  a  Power  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  so  radical  a  change. 

To  explain  this  Power  as  the  power  of  human  influence, 
the  Christian  is  conscious  is  to  give  an  inadequate  explana- 
tion. The  Christian  is  himself  a  man,  and  through  his 
unity  with  other  men  as  a  member  of  the  same  race  he 
knows  their  powers,  and  he  knows  that  this  Power  transcends 
them.  No  man  ever  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  as 
this  Power,  and  so  no  man  makes  at  this  day  an  equal  im- 
pression. The  Power  is  both  too  great  and  too  pure  to  be 
human.    It  must  be  transcendent. 

It  is,  furthermore,  no  blind  power.  It  has  its  aim  in  the 
production  of  right  action  of  the  will,  and  it  must  therefore  it- 
self know  what  will  is,  or  be  will.  It  has  selected  motives, 
and  made  use  of  most  powerful  and  appropriate  ones,  so  that 
it  must  be  an  intelligent  will. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  Christian  certainty  as  to  the  cause 
of  conversion  may  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
personal,  transcendent  Cause. 

(2)  A  special  phenomenon  in  connection  with  conversion 
is  the  sense  which  the  Christian  has  of  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins.  It  may  be  an  inexplicable  fact  in  many  of  its  features, 
and  the  Christian  may  perhaps  not  understand  any  better 
than  others  how  this  sense  is  communicated  to  him.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact ;  the  Christian  knows  he  is  forgiven.  His 
feeling  may  be  described  as  a  sense  of  freedom  from  the  bur- 
den of  unforgiven  sins.  He  has  felt  this  burden,  and  knows 
that  it  is  justified  by  all  the  principles  of  right  reasoning.. 
Sin  is  utterly  execrable  and  inexcusable.  It  is  a  violation  of 
duty.  Punishment  is  appropriate  to  it,  and  if  the  universe  is 
one  harmonious  whole,  punishment  must  be  inflicted  upon  it* 
Oonscience  does  punish  it  by  its  own  unbearable  reproaches. 
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The  Christian  has  felt  these  reproaches,  and  been  crushed 
beneath  their  bui*den.  Yet  he  does  not  feel  so  now.  The 
burden  is  gone,  and  peace  is  come.  This  phenomenon  de> 
mands  an  explanation  as  truly  as  it  would,  if  a  ship  which 
had  been  laboring  heavily  began  suddenly  to  move  foward 
in  quiet  and  with  ease. 

The  change  cannot  have  been  wrought  by  the  new  birtb« 
This,  being  a  change  of  the  will,  is  of  necessity  an  instanta- 
neous act  Once  performed,  it  is  perfectly  and  completely 
performed,  just  as  when  by  an  electric  spark  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen have  been  once  combined  the  operation  is  complete^  and 
the  product  perfect.  If  the  new  birth  had  it  in  its  power  to  work 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  all  its  e£fects  would  have  been  equally 
complete  from  the  first,  and  there  would  be  no  further  need 
of  forgiveness,  for  the  new  birth  remains  a  permanent  fad 
in  Christian  consciousness.  But  the  Christian  has  such  a 
further  need  of  forgiveness.  Nor  is  this  forgiveness  the  re- 
sult of  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Christian,  for  then 
it  would  be  imperfect,  as  all  his  graces  are, and  would  only  grow 
in  strength  with  his  growth  in  grace,  whereas  it  is  perfect 
from  the  first.  Forgiveness,  as  an  objective  thing,  must 
therefore  lie  without  the  sphere  of  the  Christian's  efforts  or 
being,  and  the  new  birth  can  be  only  what  it  seems  to  be, 
the  occasion  of  forgiveness.  And  consequently  the  feeling 
of  forgiveness  which  the  Christian  experiences  must  be  im- 
planted in  his  heart  by  a  transcendent  Power. 

Such  a  Power,  inasmuch  as  it  perceives  a  change  in  a  will, 
and  produces  certain  effects  in  consequence  of  that  change, 
can  be  conceived  of  only  as  an  intelligent  will.  But  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  particular  effect  requires  still  more  evi- 
dently a  will  as  its  cause.  The  punishment  of  sin,  which 
the  Christian  sees  to  be  fitting,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
demands  of  justice,  presupposes  a  personal  Power  for  its  ex- 
ecution. The  remission  of  this  punishment  would  be  equally 
an  act  of  personal  will.  This  phenomenon  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness accordingly  carries  us  to  the  same  point  as  the 
one  previously  considered,  and  is  thus  an  independent  proof 
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of  the  same  proposition,  that  there  exists  a  personal,  tran- 
scendent Cause  of  spiritual  phenomena.  But  it  carries  us 
still  further.  Forgiveness  as  an  act  presupposes  love  as  a 
motive,  and  accordingly  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of  the 
nature  as  well  as  of  the  mere  existence  of  this  Cause.  And 
inasmuch  as  our  forgiveness  impresses  us  as  absolute,  still 
another  element  is  added  to  our  knowledge.  The  Chris- 
tian's need  of  forgiveness  is  greater  than  he  can  measure, 
but  the  forgiveness  is  adequate  to  the  need.  He  can  set  no 
bounds,  whetlier  of  intellect  or  feeling,  to  the  operations  of 
a  being  who  can  thus  forgive,  and  he  reverently  names  him 
God. 

(8)  In  the  common  course  of  Christian  experience  it  is 
the  sense  of  forgiveness  which  excites  the  emotion  of  love  to 
Ood.  But  however  excited,  the  Christian  feels  that  his  love 
is  returned.  When  he  is  loved  by  other  men  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  love  is  conveyed  in  various  ways,  it  may  be  by  act, 
by  word,  or  by  look.  In  any  case  it  calls  forth  a  peculiar  in- 
crease of  love,  accompanied  by  feelings  which  are  distinctly 
recogniaable.  The  Christian  experiences  the  same  phenom- 
ena in  his  heart  in  response  to  his  outpourings  of  love 
toward  God  in  prayer.  Prayer  is  thus  to  the  Christian  an 
act  of  communion  with  God.  Its  reality  as  a  transaction 
between  the  soul  and  God  is  certain  to  the  Christian,  be- 
cause the  phenomena  pertaining  to  it  are  a  direct  object  of 
consciousness.  He  prays,  he  experiences  peculiar  emotions, 
and  he  knows  that  these  are  the  answer  of  divine  love.  It 
is  his  God  who  smiles  upon  him. 

Now,  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding,  the  Christian  has 
all  the  proof  in  his  own  experience  of  the  infinity  of  the  k^an- 
scendent  Cause  of  his  experiences  of  which  he  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  capable.  If  there  is  an  infinite  Being,  he 
cannot  reveal  himself  more  fully  to  the  Christian  than  this 
being  does.  And  when  the  Christian  says  he  is  certain  that 
there  is  an  infinite  God  who  works  blessed  effects  in  his 
Bool,  no  one  can  dispute  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
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arrived  at  this  certainty,  except  he  will  insist  upon  having 
more  evidence  in  the  case  than  the  nature  of  it  allows.^ 

Christian  certainty,  then,  as  founded  upon  the  experiences 
connected  with  the  new  birth,  embraces  the  existence  of  a 
transcendent,  intelligent,  personal  Cause,  of  infinite  attri- 
butes, whose  being  is  love,  —  that  is,  the  existence  of  God.' 

When  this  result  is  compared  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  them,  as 
there  is  no  need  of  quotations  to  prove,  we  say  that  the  iden- 
Ibity  of  statement  shows  identity  of  experience,  and  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  were  taught  of  Qod  in  these  experiences, 
even  as  we  have  been. 

If  the  Bible  had  been  written  in  modem  times,  the  ai^ru- 
ment  thus  derived  for  its  inspiration  might  not  seem  to  be 
conclusive,  because  of  the  saturation  of  our  civilization  with 
the  monotheistic  idea,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  Christian 
can  infallibly  tell  whether  the  utterances  of  any  particular 
writer  in  regard  to  theism  are  indited  by  a  heart  which  haA 
passed  through  Christian  experiences  or  not.  But  however 
it  may  be  with  that,  what  explanation  can  possibly  be  given 
of  the  confidence  of  Abraham  in  God  and  his  goodness,  when 
he  stood  upon  Mount  Moriah,  over  the  altar  upon  which  lay 
his  only  son,  with  the  knife  raised  to  slay  him,  bom  as  he 
had  been,  among  heathen,  and  still  surrounded  by  them  as  lie 
was,  except  that  he  was  taught  of  God  ?  Or,  with  the  critics, 
make  the  story  of  Abraham  to  have  been  written  in  the  days 
of  the  kings,  or  later,  and  reduce  the  man  himself  to  a  myth ; 
and  how  can  you  explain  the  story,  as  the  production  of  any 
Jewish  writer  who  was  not  a  fool,  except  that  his  experi- 
ences had  given  him  the  same  faith  that  he  ascribes  to 
Abraham  ?  How  could  Daniel  have  prayed,  in  face  of  the  decree 
of  the  king,  three  times  daily,  with  his  window  open  towards  Je- 
rusalem, or  how  could  any  man  have  written  such  a  story,  if 
he  had  not  been  taught  of  God  ?    Or,  how  could  Paul  have 

1  The  certainty  of  ibrgiyenees  is  direct,  of  the  existence  of  a  penonal  cause  of 
forgiveness  indirect,  of  Uie  infinity  of  this  canse  indirect  and  of  the  aeoond  degrm. 

*  We  have  at  this  point  the  justification  of  the  second  presapposidon  oonsidteivd 
onder  the  **  preliminary  remarks  "  above. 
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faced  Jewish  fanatics  and  heathen  mobs,  except  he  had 
had  the  religious  experiences  he  so  touchingly  describes, 
We  say  which  he  so  touchingly  describes ;  for  here  is  the 
most  convincing  element  of  the  case:  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  way  which  is  a  self-attesta- 
tion to  the  Christian  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  origin  of 
their  words.  Of  course  the  Christian  cannot  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  biblical  diction  to  him  who  is  not  a  Christian,  for 
they  depend  on  experiences  which  the  latter  has  never  had. 
But  he  knows,  when  he  follows  Paul's  account  of  his  conversion, 
or  his  defence  of  himself  in  Galatians,  and  reads  his  numer- 
ous doxologies  and  prayers  to  God,  that  no  one  but  a  man 
taught  of  God  could  have  expressed  himself  so,  and  his  heart 
burns  within  him,  as  the  disciples'  once  did  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  because  God  speaks  to  him  through  his  servant 
Paul.    The  Bible  thus  proves  itself  the  word  of  God  to  him. 

8.  The  Christian's  experiences  result  in  certain  peculiar 
views  of  sin.  The  new  birth  lies  before  the  Christian  as  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  his  will  which  has  produced  har- 
mony between  himself  and  God,  manifesting  itself  in  com- 
munion and  mutual  love.  The  opposite  direction  of  his  will 
comes  therefore  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  opposition  to  the 
law  and  will  of  God,  and  is  designated  by  him  as  sin. 

(1)  His  first  impression  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  g;uiU  of  sin. 
It  is  opposition  to  no  merely  abstract  rule  of  living  to  which 
we  may  be  more  or  less  indifferent,  but  it  is  a  personal 
opposition  to  a  law  which  we  feel  to  have  its  claims  up)on  us, 
and  which  can  justify  the  application  of  the  word  duty  to  its 
commands.  Sin  is  therefore  worthy  of  severe  reprobation. 
Tliis  law  is,  still  further,  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  God, 
who  as  the  Infinite  Being  is  the  source  of  all  things,  and  has 
a  rightful  claim  to  the  obedience  of  every  creature.  Sin 
assumes,  accordingly,  the  character  of  a  personal  injury  to 
Ood.  As  the  Christian's  views  of  God  expand,  and  he  comes 
to  understand  the  love  of  God  and  to  know  that  that  Cause 
which  led  him  out  of  sin  into  holiness  through  love  is  always 
actuated  by  love,  because  He  must  love,  and  as  he  views  the* 
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past,  and  sees  multitudes  of  evidences  that  God  did  love 
him,  even  in  his  state  of  sin,  and  was  leading  him,  in  com- 
mon with  all  men,  to  repentance,  he  recognizes  sin  as  the 
extreme  of  ungratefulness.  And  in  the  light  of  all  this  he 
explains  his  past  fears  as  the  confession  of  nature  to  the 
justice  of  the  punishment  of  sins.  In  one  aspect  this  con- 
viction is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian,  because  it  will  im- 
press itself  upon  the  unconverted  man,  though  from  other 
reasons  than  those  especially  impressive  to  the  Christian. 
Yet  it  is  a  Christian  experience,  and  arises  from  the  peculiar 
elements  of  that  experience ;  attains,  further,  a  greater  com- 
pleiteness  and  vividness  with  the  beginning  of  distinctively 
Christian  experience  than  it  ever  had  before. 

(2)  The  Christian  sees,  again,  the  enormous  power  of  sin. 
He  has  daily  experience  of  this  in  the  conflict  in  which  he  is 
involved  with  it.  To  repeat  the  figure  used  in  another  con- 
nection —  his  heart  is,  as  it  were,  a  realm  within  which  two 
kings  are  fighting  for  dominion.  On  the  whole,  as  the  con- 
trolling purpose  of  his  life,  his  will  is  upen  the  side  of  right 
and  of  God,  and  he  conquers  many  temptations  and  attains 
a  certain  degree  of  holiness.  But  it  is  a  fight  in  which  he 
often  fails,  as  he  well  knows,  without  reason  and  inexcus- 
ably, when  he  might  well  have  triumphed,  and  yet  he  feels 
liimself  overcome,  mastered,  humiliated,  thwarted.  True, 
this  is  not  the  great  characteristic  of  his  condition,  but  it  is 
icme  characteristic  of  it,  and  a  very  sad  one. 

(8)  He  has  experience  of  the  svbtkty  of  sin*  This  con- 
liendlng  power  within  him  is  gifted  with  the  sophist's  art  of 
making  tlie  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  To  be  sure, 
conscience  never  fails  to  open  his  eyes  when  it  is  fairly  con- 
rsulted,  but  sin  has  the  power  of  throwing  a  glamour  over  an 
•object  to  dazzle  him,  or  veils  his  eyes  that  he  cannot  see,  urges 
for  one  seductive  thing  that  here  is  a  necessity  of  nature  which 
must  be  gratified,  for  another  that  it  is  in  itself  indifferent 
to  moral  quality  and  may  be  rightly  chosen;  persuades  a 
man  that  he  does  an  action  for  a  good  motive  when  he  does 
it  for  a  bad,  or  distmets  his  attention  altogether  while  it 
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pursues  its  wickedness  in  a  corner.  It  knows  his  weak- 
nesses and  attacks  his  undefended  points.  It  even  employs 
one  positively  worthy  deed  to  make  him  sin  in  spiritual  pride, 
and  to  throw  him  deeper  into  the  pit 

(4)  From  this  point  of  view  the  Christian  looks  back  upon 
himself  and  out  upon  the  world.  He  sees  that  he  was  himself 
thoroughly  sinful.  Sin  had  mastered  him,  and  then  had  de- 
ceived him  into  the  idea  that,  here  or  there,  there  was  some- 
thing good  in  him,  or  that  upon  the  whole  he  was  nearly 
what  he  should  be.  With  this  light  upon  himself  he  in- 
terprets the  acts  of  men  about  him.  He  finds  some  who 
give  evidence  of  being  actuated  by  higher  motives,  and  whose 
expressions  correspond  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  his  own 
heart,  and  he  gladly  recognizes  them  as  Christian  brethren. 
But  the  majority  of  men  do  not  give  such  evidence,  and  if, 
within  the  limits  of  Christian  charity,  he  is  called  upon  to 
pass  any  judgment  upon  them,  he  must  pronounce  them 
sinners. 

(5)  This  accumulating  and  broadening  evil  of  sin  reveals 
to  the  Christian  the  essential  evil  of  sin  as  such.  His  analy- 
ses of  his  own  experience,  both  past  and  present,  have  long 
since  shown  him  that  the  essential  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  present  is,  that  his  will  has  submitted  itself  to  the  claims 
of  God  as  such.  Whatever  God  may  demand,  or  from 
another  point  of  view,  whatever  conscience,  which  is  God's 
voice  in  our  hearts,  may  command,  that  he  is  resolved  to  do 
simply  because  it  is  a  command  of  God  or  of  conscience. 
His  former  state  was  one  in  which  this  was  not  true  of  him. 
There  was  no  submission  to  the  right  as  riffhU  in  the  de- 
termination to  do  the  whole  right  whatever  it  should  prove 
to  be ;  in  other  words,  his  will  was  not  supremely  governed 
by  conscience  or  the  commands  of  (Jod.  Out  of  this  simple 
root,  which  may  be  called  unbelief  evil  choice,  hate,  selfish- 
ness, as  it  is  contemplated  from  this  side  or  that,  sprang  all 
the  evil  that  existed  in  his  heart,  and  from  it  also  springs  all 
the  monstrous  and  complicated  evil  of  the  world.  And 
when  he  realizes  this  he  is  ready  to  say  that,  of  all  sins,  this 
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fundamental  sin,  easy  and  careless  as  it  may  be  and  seem,  is 
the  blackest  and  most  dreadful. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  opposition 
between  these  views  of  sin  and  those  which  the  world  takes. 
The  great  sins  of  the  world  are  treason,  murder,  adultery, 
etc.;  not  unbelief  in  God  and  Christ  The  world  denies 
both  the  universality  and  the  totality  of  sin,  it  ascribes 
comparatively  little  power  to  it,  looks  to  its  gradual  eradica- 
tion through  development  or  civilization,  and  denies  almost 
wholly  its  guilt.  But  the  Christian  knows  that  his  views  are 
correct.  They  are  bom  of  a  Gk>d-given  experience.  The 
disagreement  of  the  world  with  his  estimation  of  sin,  only 
proves  that  the  world  "  lieth  in  the  evil  one,"  and  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Bible  is,  whether  it  agrees  with  the 
world  -or  with  him.  K  with  him,  it  is  like  his  own  ex- 
periences, not  of  the  world,  but  of  Qod. 

That  the  statements  of  the  Bible  accord  with  this  Chris- 
tian experience  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  reader. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  denunciations  of  sin  with  which 
the  Old  Testament  abound,  and  which  are  by  no  means 
wanting  or  less  explicit  in  the  New,  —  to  listen  as  God  de- 
nounces Eli  by  the  mouth  of  the  child  Samuel,  or  withdraws 
the  kingdom  and  his  favor  from  Saul,  or  presses  home  his 
crime  upon  guilty  David,  or  foretells  the  death  of  Ahab  and 
the  ruin  of  his  family ;  or  to  see  him  drive  his  people  into 
captivity,  or  visit  destruction  upon  his  own  chosen  holy  city ; 
or  to  hear  the  Lord  Jesus  declare  tlie  dreadful  fate  of  incor- 
rigible sinners;  or  to  stand  in  imagination  by  the  reeking 
altars  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  by  the  crucifixion  upon  Calvary,  — 
and  we  shall  feel  how  guilty  and  awful  a  thing  sin  is  in  the 
conception  of  the  Bible.  Or,  if  we  hear  Paul's  description  of 
the  struggles  of  an  awakened  soul  (Bom.  vii.),  or  the  subtle 
arguments  of  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  or  contemplate 
the  consistency  with  which  the  line  of  separation,  dividing  the 
world  into  two  classes,  and  but  two  —  tlie  saved,  and  the 
lost  —  appears  in  all  Scripture,  and  see  how  the  condition  of 
salvation  is  but  one  — ^faith,  we  shall  perceive  the  deep  har- 
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mony  between  Christian  experience  and  the  Bible^  and  no 
longer  be  inclined  to  wonder  when  experience  and  Scripture 
combine  to  assert  that  the  great  sin  of  the  world  is  unbelief 
(John.  xvi.  9).  The  same  voice  speaks  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Christian  experience,  and  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 

4.  We  have  been  moving  hitherto  entirely  in  the  realm  which 
is  laid  open  before  us  in  the  elementary  facts  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  the  deductions  Which  must  be  made  from  them 
of  logical  necessity,  and  which  lie  but  little  removed  from 
the  simple  analysis  of  the  facts  themselves.  Let  us  now 
rise  into  higher  realms  of  the  Christian  certainty,  and  con- 
sider the  doctrinal  expression  which  the  Christian  gives  to 
some  of  his  experiences,  so  far  as  these  are  grounded  in  the 
demands  of  his  own  nature,  and  possess  an  independent 
character,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  supply  of  these 
demands  was  first  suggested  to  him  from  abroad,  or  from 
the  Bible  itself. 

(1)  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, as  shown  above,  that  the  new  birth  has  its  source 
without  the  Christian  himself.  The  motive  power  that  led 
him  to  change  his  will  and  become  a  new  creature  did  not 
originally  go  forth  from  himself.  He  often  expresses  this 
consciousness  in  the  words:  /  was  called  of  God.  His 
growing  Christian  consciousness,  when  he  examines  his  own 
heart  or  reflects  upon  his  past  sins,  shows  him  clearly  that 
it  was  no  actual  good  in  himself  which  could  have  induced 
Qod  to  call  him,  for  there  was  no  good  there.  This  concep- 
tion he  expresses  in  the  words :  God  called  me  through  his 
grace.  And  often,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and 
present,  wheii  he  sees  how  his  previous  life  was,  in  spite  of 
its  sinfulness  and  perversity,  a  kind  of  preparation  for  his 
present  life,  and  for  the  service  which  God  has  called  upon 
him  to  render  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth,  he  is  led 
irresistibly  to  believe  that  €k)d  had  even  then,  and  he  can- 
not say  how  long  before,  the  plan  to  call  him,  put  him  where 
he  now  is,  and  intrust  him  with  his  present  work.  And  this 
thought  he  may  express  in  the  words :  God's  gracious  call 
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was  the  result  of  a  divine  plan.  Of  all  this  is  the  Christian 
certain  as  conclusions  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Now  this  is  the  continual  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
Christian  is  called^  does  not  come  of  himself  (John  vi.  44)  ; 
it  is  a  work  of  grace  (Eph.  i.  6) ;  according  to  6od*s  own 
good  pleasure  (Eph.  i  6)  ;  and  that  from  all  eternity  (Eph. 
i.  4).  In  one  respect,  that  the  election  was  from  all  eter- 
nity, the  Scriptures  surpass  Christian  experience,  but  they 
only  differ  from  it  in  degree^  not  in  kind^  in  that  they  reach 
farther  back  than  it  is  possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  Christian  experience  should  reach.  Here  as  before, 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian's  own  experiences  confirms  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  The  Christian's  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  sin  iiivolves 
in  it  a  perception  of  the  ^n^55  of  punishment.  This  per- 
ception is  followed  by  a  denumd  which  he  feels  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  which  he  is  led  by  his  experience  of  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  by  remorse  of  conscience  to  ascribe  to  09d, 
that  sin  should  be  punished.  It  seems  to  him  as  if  the  glory 
of  God,  the  divine  purity  of  his  intentions,  his  holy  character, 
and  the  safety  of  his  government,  were  all  involved  in  the 
punishment  of  sin,  so  that  if  this  should  not  take  place, 
damage  would  be  done  to  all  of  them.  He  would  come 
necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  sin  must  be  punished,  and 
that  he,  as  a  sinner,  was  lost,  did  he  npt  know  that  he  was  a 
new  creature,  and  a  recipient  of  divine  forgiveness.  He 
seeks  an  explanation  of  this  apparent  conflict  between  the 
demand  for  punishment  and  the  consciousness  of  forgiveness, 
but  cannot  find  such  an  explanation  in  his  own  experience. 

The  certainty  ot  the  Christian,  therefore,  here  ends  in  un- 
certainty. Yet  when  we  compare  this  certainty  with  the 
Bible,  we  find  that  the  Bible  assures  us,  like  experience,  that 
sin  deserves  punishment,  and  that  Ood  will  not  pass  this  de- 
mand lightiy  over.  These  statements  of  the  Bible  are 
accompanied  by  so  completely  different  a  view  of  things 
from  that  which  has  ever  obtained  in  the  heathen  world, 
where  the  wrath  of  the  gpds  ,w^  fittnl  and  capricious  — bj 
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Buch  a  solemnity  and  so  exalted  a  conception  of  justice  and 
of  the  certain  execution  of  God's  decrees,  that  the  Christian 
is  sure  he  hears  Ood's  voice  speaking  in  this  Bible,  as  in  his 
own  heart. 

The  Bible,  however,  surpasses  the  Christian  consciousness 
in  that  it  resolves  the  uncertainty  which  still  remains  there, 
and  reconciles  the  demand  for  punishment  with  the  fact  of 
pardon.  This  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  substitution  of  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ  for  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.  Now, 
this  is  a  central  fact  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed  may  be 
called  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  biblical  system  turns, 
and  upon  which  likewise  the  whole  question  as  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  must  turn.  If  Christian  experience  is  to 
contribute  a  conclusive  argument  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  it  must  have  a  word  to  say  about  this  doctrine, 
or  its  voice  is  too  ambiguous  to  give  conclusive  proof  of  the 
proposition  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

But  now,  how  can  we  expect  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
to  testify  in  respect  to  this  doctrine  ?  Evidently  we  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  expect  it  to  testify  that  an  atone- 
ment was  made  by  Christ  upon  Calvary,  for  this  is  a  histori- 
cal fact,  which,  lying  entirely  without  the  realm  of  self- 
consciousness,  cannot  form  an  element  of  primary  Christian 
certainty.  But  if  it  happened^  and  if  it  had  the  importance 
in  the  divine  plan  which  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Bible»  it 
most  be  the  supply  of  a  great  want  of  the  human  race,  and 
accordingly  we  should  expect,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find  traces 
of  a  longing  for  it,  and  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  it  should  be- 
come known  and  accepted,  to  see  it  working  a  very  salutary 
work  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  To  these  conditions,  at  least, 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  must  therefore  ci^respond,  or 
its  evidence  to  inspiration  is  defective. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case.  There  is  this  twofold  re- 
lation to  the  atonement  as  a  fact.  The  one  we  have  already 
shown  in  the  demand  of  the  soul  for  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  Christian  lies,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  testimony  of  hia  own  consciouBness  goes,  as  to  the 
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consistency  of  forgiveness  with  this  demand.  And  now,  on 
the  other,  it  will  be  enough  simply  to  state  that  the  diTine 
agency  which  actually,  as  a  historical  fact,  occasioned  the 
new  birth  in  his  soul,  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which 
had  as  its  centre  the  atonement  of  Christ  Up)on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  historical  fact  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  built 
the  whole  experience  of  the  Christian.  And  because  be 
knows  that  this  is  divine,  he  therefore  knows  that  that  which 
produced  it  was  divine,  viz.  that  the  atonement  is  a  fact  and 
that  it  has  divine  power  to  wash  away  sin.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  beginning  of  the  matter.  The  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  the  word  of  Gk>d  because  it  begins  God's 
work  in  the  soul.  It  is  also  proved  to  be  the  word  of  God 
by  subsequent  experiences  of  the  Christian  resting  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  become,  in  consequence  of 
their  direct  presentation  to  consciousness  and  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  most  elementary  of  his  experiences,  as 
certain  as  any  other.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  be- 
comes the  central  truth  of  Christian  experience  just  as  it  is 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  the  person  of  Christ 
becomes  the  source  of  the  richest  experience  of  the  Christian. 
Or,  more  distinctly,  the  Christian  is  conscious  that  his  whole 
sanctification  proceeds  forth  from  Christ.  He  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  sinner's  forgiveness  upon  Calvary,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  when  once  received  by  the  Christian 
as  his  Saviour  and  the  object  of  his  faith,  sends  forth  in- 
fluences which  deepen  day  by  day  the  Christian's  sense  of 
sin  and  earnestness  of  purpose  to  strive  after  holiness,  wliich 
give  him  strength,  and  which  fill  him  with  joy  and  peace. 
The  Christian  is  conscious  that  all  this  is  God's  work  in 
his  heart,  but  he  knows  that  that  Spirit  which  ministers 
unto  him,  takes  of  the  things  of  Jesus.  The  example  of 
Christ  becomes  the  Christian's  guide,  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
become  power,  and  light,  and  life  unto  him. 

Now  this  experience  acquires  as  truly  an  independent 
character  of  its  own,  as  any  other  element  of  the  Christian's 
experience.    His  increasing  sanctification  is  a  fact  as  estab- 
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lished  as  t^e  original  new  birth.  And  just  as  he  was  certain 
that  that  was  of  divine  origin,  he  is  conscious  that  this  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ.  Its  source  is  certainly  external  to  him- 
self, and  it  is  conveyed  to  him  more  constantly  and  directly 
by  means  of,  and  clothed  in,  the  words  of  Christ  than  in  all 
other  ways.  An  attempt  to  persuade  him  that  these  views 
were  a  mere  opinion  would  drive  him  not  to  the  Bible  for 
his  defence,  but  to  the  facts  of  his  consciousness  as  indepen- 
dent truths.  His  reply  would  be :  I  know  better  of  my  own 
experience. 

Here,  again,  this  Christian  experience  in  its  character  as 
an  established  certainty,  and  so  far  an  independent  fact, 
reacts  upon  the  Scriptures  to  testify  to  their  divinity.  Men  who 
wrote  such  chapters  about  the  Redeemer  as  John  xiv.  -  xvi. 
must  have  been  taught  of  God,  even  as  the  Christian  knows 
himself  to  have  been. 

To  sum  up  this  present  argument :  Christian  experience, 
as  embracing  an  uncertainty  in  certainty,  prepares  the  way 
for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  thus  testifies 
to  the  Scriptures  which  teach  it ;  it  also  appropriates  this 
doctrine,  builds  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  experience  which 
acquires  the  character  of  independent  certainty  in  itself,  and 
from  the  staiid-point  of  this  latter  certainty  testifies  anew  to 
the  Bible. 

(^3)  The  progress  of  Christian  experience  in  reference  to 
Christ,  after  the  Bible  has  once  opened  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  to  the  Christian,  leads  to  still  another  point :  Tlie 
Christian  believes  himself  to  come  into  personal  communion 
with  Christ.  He  who  died  upon  Calvary,  rose,  and  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  dwells  also  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
This  is  an  element  of  Christian  experience  which  becomes 
as  fully  certain,  and  in  much  the  same  way,  as  the  personal 
existence  of  Ood.  The  Christian  knows  that  God  is,  because 
when  his  heart  goes  out  in  prayer  unto  God  he  receives  an 
answer  which  has  all  those  distinguishing  marks  of  a  return 
of  love  which  he  perceives  in  the  case  of  human  beings  like 
himself,  only  higher  and  purer.    So,  as  he  takes  Christ  and 
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dwells  upon  his  work  there  arises  a  peculiar  sewe  of  near- 
ness to  him.  His  thoughts  break  out  in  prayers,  and  be 
feels  these  prayers  answered.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of 
Christ  expands  in  his  eyes,  and  he  feels  that  he  can  set  do 
limits  to  it,  and  with  it  his  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  present  in  the  heavens  and  yet  present  in 
his  soul,  transcends  the  ability  of  his  mind  to  express. 

When,  now,  he  comes  to  the  Scriptures  he  finds,  to  be 
sure,  more  than  his  experience  contains  explicitly y  but  this 
only  by  way  of  interpretation  of  what  it  contains  implicitly. 
The  same  feelings  towards  Christ  which  he  has,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  sacred  writers  with  even  more  vividness  and 
earnestness  than  he  has  ever  employed.  Their  attitude  to- 
wards  Christ  is  very  different  from  their  attitude  towards  any 
man.  They  exalt  him  above  all  angels,  and  they  associate 
him  with  God.  They  pray  to  him  as  the  Christian  does,^ 
and  when  they  call  him  God,  they  only  express  boldly  what 
the  Christian  has  all  the  time  substantially  felt.  Thus  the 
Christian  finds  that  his  own  God-given  experience  is  re- 
peated in  their  utterances,  and  he  concludes,  as  he  has  done 
in  so  many  instances  before,  that  they,  in  writing  what  they 
did,  were  taught  of  God. 

It  is  a  fact  also  that  Christian  experience  acquires  from 
the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Trinity,  a  consistency,  firmness,  and  life  i^hich  it  generally 
sadly  lacks  when  these  doctrines  are  not  accepted.  It  is 
a  historical  fact  that  the  church  has  been  in  all  ages  over- 
whelmingly Trinitarian,  and  that  wherever  a  division  between 
Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  elements  in  a  church  has  taken 
place,  the  Trinitarian  elements  have  manifested  the  greater 
degree  of  life  and  secured  the  higher  degree  of  spiritual 
prosperity.  The  good  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  Scriptures,  afford  a  confirmatory 
argument  for  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Christian  experi- 
ence prepares  the  Christian  for  the  doctrine,  and  when  he 
has  once  accepted  it  confirms  it  as  divine,  and  so  attests  Uie 
1  John  xiv.  14;  perhaps  Acts  L  S4,  d  Biil.  it  la 
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Scriptores  which  teach  it.  And  thqs  we  may  say,  the  Chris- 
tian finally  obtains  certainty  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
which  is  independent  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  the  doc- 
trine is  originally  drawn. 

5.  Space  fails  us  to  develop  a  final  argument  as  we  would, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating  it :  The 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  a  ripened  Christian  conform  to 
those  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  They  are  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  Christian  experience.  This  experience  begins 
with  an  act  of  the  will  and  proceeds  for  a  long  period  amid 
more  or  less  bitter  conflicts,  but  when  it  is  of  a  normal 
character  it  ends  in  peace  and  settled  calm ;  or,  to  resume 
the  former  figure,  if  it  bursts  up  through  the  earth  with 
Tiolence  and  toughens  under  its  struggles  with  the  winds  of 
heaven,  it  becomes  finally  perfect  only  wlien  it  bursts  into 
flower.  When  the  Christian  has  arrived  at  this  advanced 
Btage  of  his  experience  his  character  has  acquired  a  certain 
stability,  and  be  follows  in  the  way  of  holiness  more  of. 
nature  and  less  of  conscious  immediate  choice.  Certain 
ways  of  viewing  the  world  have  been  confirmed  in  him  by 
long  experience,  and  certain  sympathies  and  feelings  have 
become  habitual  to  him  in  contemplation  of  men  and  Ood. 
They  are  grounded  upon  much  experience  and  reflection,  but 
they  acquire  at  last  an  almost  self-evident  character.  This 
ripe  result  of  Christian  experience  resting  upon  the  whole, 
and  developed  out  of  it  by  the  natural  processes  of  the  mind, 
finds  the  most  adequate  expression  which  human  language 
can  afford  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  Chris- 
tian becomes,  as  he  grows  more  and  more  ripe,  more  and 
more  of  one  mind  with  the  sacred  writers.  He  finds  the 
most  delightful  reading  in  their  writings,  and  habitually  em- 
ploys their  words  as  the  inspiration  and  the  medium  of  his 
devotions.  And  hence  we  may  argue  that,  as  he  is  aware 
that  his  mind  has  been  brought  to  this  state  of  progress  by 
the  operations  of  God  upon  it,  he  cannot  doubt  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  who  are  so  wonderfully  in  harmony 
with  him,  and  indeed  rise  so  much  higher  than  he  does  in 
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the  same  line  of  thought  and  expression,  were  also,  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense,  taught  of  Ood. 

To  cast  now  a  glance  back  upon  the  whole  course  of  our 
argument — we  have  proved  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
were  taught  of  God,  and  that  tlieir  words  have  the  power  to 
bring  forth  divine  fruit  in  other  hearts,  that  is,  that  their 
written  word  is  the  word  of  Qod  to  our  souls.  We  have 
done  this  by  taking  up  single  elements  of  Christian  certainty, 
opening  the  Scriptures,  and  showing  that  these  same  truAs 
are  to  be  found  therein.  Some  of  these  have  been  funda- 
mental and  simple  truths,  which  have  no  necessary  logical 
connection  with  the  Scriptures,  but  rest  completely  upon 
their  own  independent  self-evidence.  Other  such  primary 
facts  of  Christian  experience  have  prepared  the  way  for  cer- 
tain statements  of  the  Bible,  and  then  Christian  experience, 
incorporating  the  latter  into  itself,  has  developed  within  itself 
further  elements,  which  have  in  their  turn  been  found  to  be 
contained  in  the  Bible.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  style  of 
argument  which  acquires  additional  force  the  greater  its 
range,  and  that  the  above  is  only  a  beginning,  if  one  would 
make  a  complete  statement  of  it. 

Precisely  what,  now,  and  how  much  has  been  proved  ?  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  as  has  before  been  suggested,  that  this 
argument  completes  the  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  If,  with  reference  to  old  controversies,  it  be 
asked  whether  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or  contains  the 
word  of  God,  this  argument  offers  nothing  decisive  of  the 
question.  To  be  sure,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  multi- 
farious forms  of  Christian  experience,  to  find  any  portion  of 
the  Bible  of  which  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  it  has  never 
been  the  instrument  in  God's  hand  of  conversion  or  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  there  is  therefore  a  presumption,  which  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  conveyed  by  this  argument,  that  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  the  word  of  Gk>d.  Yet  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  reply  to  the  question,  since  it  hardly  proceeds 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  is  asked. 
Or,  if  it  be  asked  whether  the  Bible  is  inspired  to  teach  other 
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matters  than  religion  and  morals,  as  for  example,  history, 
the  answer  must  be  that  this  argument  ^ves  us  no  information 
upon  that  subject,  and  never  can.  Other  methods  will  be 
needed  here,  among  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
careful  examination  of  the  sacred  text  as  to  its  agreement 
with  facts  of  history,  science,  etc.,  known  from  other  sources. 
Or,  if  it  be  asked  by  those  who  restrict  inspiration  to  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  whether  we  are  to  maintain  the  strict 
infallibility  of  the  Bible  within  this  range,  the  argument 
gives  us  no  definite  answer.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian  will 
naturally  be  that  of  implicit  trust  in  a  book  which  has  such 
high  evidence  of  its  divine  character ;  but  this  does  not  abso- 
lutely shut  out  the  possibility  of  error.  One  thing  is  estab- 
lished, that  the  book  is  adapted  of  God  to  secure  certain 
results,  viz.  conversion  and  sanctification,  and  that  it  is  per- 
fect in  its  operations  within  this  sphere.  Whether  in  points 
less  immediately  connected  with  these  objects,  though  they 
may  be  of  a  religious  nature,  it  can  be  declared  to  be  infalli- 
ble, is  a  question  needing  investigation  outside  of  the  range 
of  this  argument.  It  does  not  say,  again,  whether  the  men 
were  inspired,  or  the  book,  although  evidently  inclining  to 
the  former  supposition.  And,  lastly,  if  it  be  asked  whether 
the  inspiration  differs  in  kind,  or  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  de- 
gree, or  finally,  neither  in  degree  nor  in  kind,  from  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  which  the  Christian  enjoys  to-day, 
the  argument  can  make  no  reply,  although  we  may  derive 
from  it  pome  support  for  the  second  view.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  argument  positively  establishes  the  origin  of  the 
Bible  in  the  instruction  conveyed  by  God  to  its  writers,  and 
proves  it  to  be  his  chosen  instrument  in  effecting  spiritual 
results  among  men.  In  this  general  sense  it  is  God's  word. 
We  have  endeavored  to  anticipate  and  answer  the  objec- 
tions that  would  be  most  natundly  made  against  our  argu- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  above  development.  To  suffer 
tiiem,  however,  to  come  to  a  clearer  expression  and  sharper 
refutation,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  formally : 
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m.  Objecthons. 

1.  This  is  a  subjective  argument.  All  subjective  ai^n- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  open  to  the  danger  of  self-deceptioa 
from  enthusiasm,  or  some  allied  cause,  and  are  accordingly 
unsatisfactory  to  sober  men. 

Reply:  If  all  subjective  arguments  are  open  to  this  dan- 
ger, it  does  not  follow  that  any  particular  one  has  succumbed 
to  it.  Every  such  argument  must  be  examined  for  itself ; 
and  the  question  is  in  each  case  whether  the  argument  bears 
marks  of  having  originated  under  the  influence  of  self- 
deception.  In  the  present  argument  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
Christian  certainty  is  more  common  in  the  case  of,  if  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to,  sober,  practical,  earnest,  and  well- 
balanced  natures,  in  whom  there  is  no  trace  of  undue 
enthusiasm,  or  self-deception.  Nor  is  it  the  result  of  a  pass- 
ing wave  of  excitement  which  has  for  the  time  being  mastered 
many  superior  minds.  For  the  homogeneity  of  Christian 
experience  in  different  ages  and  different  classes  of  men 
renders  this  supposition  impossible.  Sober  men,  therefore, 
will  not  turn  aside  from  any  argument  simply  because  it  is 
subjective;  nor  from  this,  especially  when  it  bears  these 
marks  of  not  having  originated  in  self-deception. 

2.  This  argument  cannot  claim  to  establish  the  divinity 
of  the  Bible,  because  the  base  upon  which  it  rests,  vix. 
Christian  experience,  is  of  an  exclusive  character,  and  not 
accessible  to  the  criticism  of  man  as  such.  The  Christian 
says :  The  Bible  is  €h>d's  word,  because  my  experience 
teaches  me  so.  The  objector  says:  I  do  not  know  about 
that  experience.  I  must  put  it  to  the  test  before  I  can  adnut 
any  argument  founded  upon  it. 

Reply:  Christian  experience  is  the  experience  (rf  the 
normal  man.  It  is  simply  the  experience  of  a  man  who  is 
striving  honestly  and  persistently  to  do  that  which  is  riglht, 
because  it  is  right,  at  all  times.  This  is  the  normal  man. 
As  a  fact,  then.  Christian  experience  is  accessible  to  all  men 
upon  certain  conditions,  viz.  that  they  will  thus  strive  to  do 
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always  that  which  is  right,  because  it  is  right.  We  may 
perhaps  say,  it  is  potentially  tfie  experience  of  all  men.  But 
whether  it  is  generally  accessible  or  not,  it  is  actually  the 
experience  of  a  large  number  of  men,  and  accordingly  may 
claim  the  confidence  of  all  men.  Even  if  it  were  inaccessible 
to  the  experience  of  some  men,  the  dignity  of  its  professors 
—  a  Stephen,  a  Paul,  an  Augustine,  a  Luther,  a  Calvin  — 
would  be  sufficient  to  attest  it.  For,  just  as  we  should  be 
compelled  to  believe  the  word  of  an  angel  about  truth  which 
we  as  men  could  not  experience,  so  we  should  be  compelled 
to  believe  the  word  of  such  men  as  these  about  Christian 
experience. 

8.  If  Christian  experience  be  allowed  to  be  valid  it  does 
not  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  because,  in  fact.  Christian 
experience  is  built  upon  the  Bible,  and  must  of  course  con- 
form to  it.    The  argument  is  accordingly  a  petitio  principiu 

Reply :  The  Bible  is  the  occasional  cause  of  the  new  birth, 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  Therefore  the  new  birth  is  what 
it  is,  not  from  its  connection  with  the  Bible,  but  of  its  own 
self.  When  the  new  birth  has  been  thus  effected.  Christian 
experience  follows  from  it  in  logical  accordance  with  internal 
necessities  of  man's  nature,  and,  if  it  has  any  growth  at  all* 
must  have  precisely  such  a  one  as  it  has  in  fact.  It  is  there- 
fore an  independent  fact  in  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is  a  product 
of  the  soul's  activity,  and  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  soul.  It  is  therefore  the  proper  basis  of  an 
argument.  Accordingly,  its  conformity  in  respect  to  a  large 
part  of  its  contents  with  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  being  the 
result  of  arbitrary  processes  of  self-education  or  of  compul- 
sion, is  the  consequence  of  free  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  therefore  exhibits  the  naturalness  and  divinity 
of  that  to  which  it  is  found  to  conform.  This  statement  is 
the  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  Christian 
experience  in  many  instances  anticipates  the  Bible ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Christian  comes  to  understand  the  Bible  first  from 
his  own  experience.  The  young  Christian  does  not  under- 
0taod  a  tithe  of  the  utterances  which  the  Bible  makes  about 
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Spiritual  things;  but  with  his  growth  in  experience  these 
obscure  passages  are  made  clear  to  him.  And  CTen  so  far 
as  Christian  experience  is  consciously  a  direct  product  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  an  argument  for  inspiration  because  it  proves 
that  the  Bible  works,  that  is,  accomplishes  that  which  we 
feel  compelled  to  demand  from  an  inspired  book. 

4.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  Christian's  experiences, 
they  do  not  demand  for  their  explanation  the  supposition  of 
a  supernatural  origin.  They  may  be  perfectly  natural,  and 
their  comparatively  exceptional  character  may  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  the  higher  development,  in  some  respects,  of 
those  individuals  of  the  race  who  are  their  subjects. 

Reply :  This  theory  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  Christian  experience  as  sketched  in  the  development 
of  the  argument  above.  Even  if,  in  one  sense,  the  experiences 
of  the  Christian  might  be  called  natural  in  that  they  are 
normal,  they  prove  the  conformity  of  the  Bible  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  nature,  which  itself  is  a  fact  needing  an  explana- 
tion which  this  theory  cannot  give.  And  further,  historically 
the  Bible  is  the  great  occasional  cause  of  Christian  experience. 
It  is  thereby  proved  to  have  an  exceptional  normality  —  that 
is,  a  peculiar  adaptability  to  producing  normal  effects  —  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  book.  This  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
what  the  Christian  understands  by  the  word  "  supernatural.*' 

5.  This  argument  does  not  prove  the  Bible  to  be  the  word 
of  Qod,  because,  applied  to  other  books,  —  as,  for  example, 
The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  ^  Eempis,  it  would  prove  the 
same  of  them. 

Reply :  The  argument  does  prove  such  books  as  the  Imi- 
tation of  Christ  to  be  a  medium  of  the  word  of  God.  Bat  as 
themselves  derived  largely  from  the  Bible,  they  can  be  called 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  objects  of  inspiration,  and  have 
accordingly  not  that  exclusive  claim  to  the  designation  ^^  word 
of  Ood"  which  the  Bible  has,  and  cannot  claim  to  be  in 
themselves  a  norm  for  the  Christian  church.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  the  expression  of  Christian  experience,  their  con- 
formity to  the  Bible  testifies  to  the  same  thing  as  all  Christian 
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experience,  viz.  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  They  have  a 
divinity,  but  not  that  divinity  to  which  they  testify  as  only 
Bingle  voices  among  a  great  company  of  witnesses. 

6.  The  same  argument  would  prove  the  Romish  church 
itself  to  be  a  medium  of  Qod*s  vord,  or  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  equally  with  the  divinity  of 
Christ 

Reply:  The  Roman  church  is  a  medium  of  God's  word, 
though  not  a  perfect  one.  Its  success  in  saving  men  and 
producing  true  Christian  experience  proves  the  former ;  and 
the  distortion  of  Christian  experience  which  is  also  produced 
by  it,  the  latter.  In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception,  if  there  could  be  found  an  antecedent  demand 
in  the  Christian  soul  for  it,  and  if  upon  its  reception  by  the 
believing  heart,  it  were  found  to  perfect  Christian  experience 
and  become  an  object  of  certainty  to  the  Christian  as  such, 
it  would  be  established,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
argument.  But  no  one  of  these  suppositions  is  a  fact.  Again, 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  do  not  claim  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  but  only  that  it  is  a  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  which  rests  for  its  authority 
upon  the  voice  of  the  church  in  our  own  age.  Now,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  its  high  adaptability  to  produce  Christian 
experience,  raises  a  presumption  that  it  contains  in  itself  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  Christian  ex- 
perience. Consequently  any  doctrine  not  found  in  the  Bible 
—  like  the  immaculate  conception  —  has  against  it  from  the 
start  so  heavy  a  presumption  that  it  would  require,  upon  the 
basis  of  our  argument,  exceptionally  clear  proofs  of  its  truth. 
But  these  are  notoriously  lacking  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception. 

7.  This  argumeht  assumes  that  man  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  consequently  destroys 
the  objectivity  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  As  an  argu- 
ment it  is  therefore  only  a  Penelope's  web,  in  which  what  is 
woven  by  day  is  ravelled  out  by  night. 

Beplif :  This  objection  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  17 
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the  argument  and  a  misconception  of  the  problem.  The 
argument  proceeds  from  the  universal  Christian  ezperienoe 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  establishes 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  corrective  of  individual  aber- 
rations. If  it  makes,  in  any  sense,  man  the  ultimate  author- 
ity, that  man  is  the  race,  which  is  what  it  is  by  the  creation 
of  Qod.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  must  have  some  justification.  The  problem  is  to  find 
this  justification,  and  the  argument  places  it  in  Christian  ex- 
perience. Any  other  method  of  justification  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  this.  Reverse  the  argument,  and  it  may 
be  said :  If  the  Bible  did  not  produce  experience  which  was 
certainly  divine,  or  if  the  certain  experience  of  the  Christian 
contradicted  the  Bible,  every  reasonable  man  would  feel 
compelled  to  reject  the  Bible.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  we  conclude  that  the  Koran  is  not  the  word  of  Gtod. 
We  have  now  concluded  our  presentation  and  defence  (d 
this  argument.  It  only  remains  to  add  certain  remarks  as 
to  the  worth  of  this  argument  in  a  system  of  theology. 

lY.  Bemabks. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  order  in  which  arguments  for  inspira- 
tion  should  be  brought  forward,  we  should  give  it  the  farsi 
place. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  argument  is  the  most  gen- 
eral one.  It  handles  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  pro- 
nounces its  judgment  upon  them  without  considering  the 
more  special  parts.  The  Bible  conforms  to  the  Christian's 
experience  in  respect  to  the  new  birth,  and  when  he  finds 
passages  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  he  does  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  they  are  in  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels  or 
.the  Epistles.  Other  forms  of  argument  may  attach  dif- 
ferent values  to  such  utterances  as  they  may  be  found  in 
earlier  or  later  writers,  may  endeavor  to  distinguish  between 
the  divine  elements  of  a  narration  or  a  discourse  and  tiie 
more  human  ones,  but  this  deals  with  no  such  questions. 
The  Bible  bears  upon  its  pages  from  one  end  to  the  other 
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eyidences  of  agreement  with  Christian  experience ;  its  central 
doctrines  are  found  in  every  part  of  it,  and  bind  it  into  a 
complete  unity,  just  as  they  lie  also  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
base  of  Christian  experience;  therefore  it  is  the  word  of 
Gk>d.  This  is  the  argument,  and  it  covers  the  whole  field, 
us  a  whole.  Accordingly,  as  the  most  general  argument  it 
precedes  the  more  particular. 

It  derives  this  general  character  also  from  another  of  its 
features,  viz.  that  it  is  a  form  in  which  one  of  the  most  gen- 
eral of  all  the  postulates  of  theology  is  applied.  We  mean 
the  postulate  that  man  is  made  for  religion.  If  he  is  made 
for  religion,  then  his  highest  religious  experiences  are  true 
religion  and  divine,  and  accordingly,  the  book  which  alone 
corresponds  to  them  is  also  divine.  If,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ligion is  an  artificial  and  extraneous  thing,  or  a  mere  phan- 
tasy, the  fact  that  man  has  developed  a  perfectly  articulated 
system  of  it  is  no  more  proof  of  its  truth  than  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  Hegelianism  proves  it  to  be  true.  This  pre- 
supposition, as  one  of  the  first  and  simplest  in  theology,  sug- 
gests the  fundamental  character  of  the  argument  which  is 
drawn  from  it. 

It  naturally  precedes  other  arguments  because  U  affords 
very  important  help  in  studying  them  by  freeing  the  mind 
from  anxiety  and  helping  it  to  work  with  impartiality.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  consider  arguments  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  judicial  fairness.  The  experiences  of  a  Chris- 
tian are  very  dear  unto  him,  and  they  are  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  Bible.  If,  now,  he  founds  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  entirely  upon  such  premises  as  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fourth  Gk>spel,  every  attack  upon  this  Gospel  seems 
like  an  attack  upon  his  whole  Christian  faith.  On  the  one 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  assails  the  most  precious  of  his  pos- 
sessions, such  an  attack  is  likely  to  make  him  uneasy,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  because  it  seems  to  attack  an  experience 
which  possesses  certainty  to  his  mind,  he  hardly  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  give  it  a  patient  investigation,  or  he  investi- 
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gates,  if  he  does  so  at  all,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
is  already  convinced,  —  an  investigation  which  is  no  investi* 
gation.  Let  now  this  argument  be  presented  and  accepted, 
and  the  general  truth  of  inspiration  stands  firm.  It  is  not 
settled  in  its  details  as  yet,  but  those  details  cannot  affect 
the  general  result,  and  accordingly  the  investigator  studies 
from  this  point  on  with  the  more  candor  and  composure.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  add  that  this  spirit  in  investigation  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  success,  or  to  remind  a  thoughtful  reader 
how  often  in  the  history  of  theological  controversy  men  have 
opposed  new  views  because  they  seemed  to  be  in  oppoeitioa 
to  certain  truth,  or  would  destroy  the  argvments  by  which 
that  truth  had  ordinarily  been  supported,  when  in  fact  their 
tendency,  as  shown  by  later  history,  was  to  establish  the 
power  of  those  same  truths,  and  render  their  logical  proof 
more  easy.  This  jealousy  for  the  truth  has  often  proved  one 
of  the  most  persistent  and  formidable  foes  to  its  progress. 
It  is  therefore  by  no  means  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  theo- 
logian to  do  what  he  can  to  render  this  foe  harmless  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  weapons  beforehand. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  precedence  of  this  argument 
in  logical  order  may  be  derived  from  a  subordinate  element 
of  it.  The  argument  exalts  Christian  certainty,  and  it 
founds  that  certainty  upon  a  peculiar  experience,  viz.  that  of 
the  new  birth,  which  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  a 
mystery  to  all  who  have  not  experienced  it.  The  Bible,  as 
conforming  to  this  experience,  and  as  written  by  men  who 
had  passed  through  it,  is  evidently  itself  more  or  less  of  a 
riddle  to  all  who  have  not  been  bom  i^n.  Accordingly 
the  Christian  alone  possesses  the  power  rightly  to  judge  the 
Bible. 

When,  now,  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures  are  presented,  the  Christian  may 
r<M>nfidently  s^  that  there  are  certain  elements  in  these  argu- 
ments which  he  alone  can  justly  estimate.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  stupid  remarks  which  Benan  makes  about  the 
dialogues  of  th«  fourtii  Gospel,  which  he  calls  affected,  dull. 
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btdly  written  tirades,  having  little  to  say  to  the  moral  sense ! 
He  adds  that  in  this  Qospel  a  new  spirit  has  arisen,  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  Galilean'  period  has  passed  away,  that 
we  are  entering  into  the  aridities  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
shadows  of  abstract  dogma.^  The  Christian's  view  of  the 
matter  is  entirely  different  Such  a  conception  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  not  true,  however  sincere  Benan  may  have  been, 
and  his  only  excuse  for  not  seeing  how  entirely  contrary  to 
the  truth  he  has  spoken  is,  that  the  blind  cannot  be  expected 
to  see.  The  Christian  sees  the  life,  the  intense  interest,  the 
spiritual  depth  in  those  dialogues,  and  knows  that  these  are, 
far  from  being  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
€k>spel,  an  argument  certainly  for  its  inspiration  upon  gen- 
eral grounds,  and  also  even  an  argument  for  its  genuineness, 
because  they  bind  the  whole  four  Gospels  into  a  harmonious 
whole  consistent  with  his  experiences.  Or,  for  another  ex- 
ample, compare  the  newest  form  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  represented  in  the  works  of  Wellhausen,  Robertson 
Smith,  Colenso,  and  others.  Wellhausen  finds  three  sepa- 
rate historical  epochs  in  the  cultus  of  Israel,  the  one  (a)  of 
a  low  grade  of  elaboration,  spontaneous  and  free  ;  the  second 
(ft)  more  elaborate  and  less  free ;  the  third  (c)  highly  elabo- 
rate and  subjected  to  exceedingly  minute  regulations.  It 
seems  to  him  self-e^dent  that  the  order  of  the  three  must 
be  a,  bj  c^  If  one  should  suggest  that  the  order  might  be 
Cybya;  he  would  say,  other  questions  aside,  that  the  falling 
off  from  the  high  and  elaborate  c  to  the  almost  licentious  a, 
especially  since  the  former  was  more  emphatic  in  respect  to 
the  monotheistic  idea,  would  be  inexplicable.  And  if  one 
should  propose  such  an  order  as  c,  ft,  a,  ft,  c ;  he  would  de- 
clare it  unphilosophical  and  self-contradictory  repetition. 
Yet — to  interpret  these  algebraic  symbols  —  when  the  Chris- 
tian finds  the  Old  Testament  history  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing periods:  c,  the  legislation  of  Sinai,  as  contained  in 
Leviticos ;  ft,  the  legislation  of  the  plains  of  Moab,  in  Deu- 
teronomy, less  ritualistic  and  less  stringent  in  its  rcquire- 
1  See  the  whole  passage,  Vie  de  J^ns,  Paris,  1864,  p.  xxri  and  tL 
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ment  of  unity  of  divine  service ;  a,  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when  lawlessness  abounded,  and  the  rule  of  worship  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  preferences  of  the  individual,  or  even  his  caprioe ; 
6,  the  period  of  the  Kings,  when  we  see  a  growing  tendency 
to  return  to  the  stricter  forms  and  more  spiritual  religion  of 
earlier  times ;  and  finally,  c,  the  full  retuni  to  the  principles 
and  more  important  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the 
period  after  the  exile;  he  sees  that  the  sinking  of  Israd 
from  its  high  estate  under  new  temptations  to  its  grovelling 
in  the  mire,  and  then  its  gradual  rise  under  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  and  the  discipline  of  his  providence  in  accordance 
with  the  traditionary  and  written  law  to  the  same  old  height, 
is  not  only  explicable,  but  finds  a  parallel  in  every  converted 
soul.  The  power  which  was  at  work  to  produce  this  pecu- 
liar result,  was  the  power  of  sin  in  conflict  with  and  finally 
subjected  to  the  power  of  God  —  powers  which  the  Christian 
understands  how  to  estimate,  and  he  alone. 

Christian  experience,  therefore,  by  enabling  the  Christian 
to  put  a  correct  estimate  upon  certain  critical  considerations, 
contributes  valuable  elements  to  the  decision  of  purely  criti- 
cal questions  as  to  genuineness,  authenticity,  etc.,  which  are 
to  come  later.  Accordingly  the  argument  derived  from 
Christian  experience  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  should 
stand  at  the  opening  of  the  investigation. 

To  mention  only  one  more  reason  for  placing  this  argu- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  proofs  of  inspiration,  it  should  take 
this  place  because  when  the  results  of  the  purely  critical  ar- 
guments are  presented  it  contributes  much  to  our  power  to 
estimate  these  results  and  decide  upon  the  proper  conduaion 
to  be  drawn  from  them.  Take  for  example  again  the  fourdi 
Gospel.  No  merely  negative  result  of  criticism  —  that  the 
evidence  is  not  suflBcient  to  prove  that  it  was  written  by  the 
apostle  John  —  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Christian 
that  it  is  not  genuine.  He  knows  it  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
He  is  also  certain,  though  in  a  less  degree,^  that  its  picture 

1  That  is,  haying  learned  abont  Christ  from  the  ^ew  Testament,  his  fnrtlier 
experiences  confirm  the  dirinitj  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  enable  him  to 
judge  as  to  what  constitutes  an  integral  portion  of  his  character,  and  what  noc 
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of  Christ  corresponds  with  the  reality.  It  would  hardly 
seem  possible  that  there  ishould  be  such  a  correspondence 
were  not  the  writer  among  the  number  of  Christ's  immediate 
followers,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  he  was.  Or  from 
another  point  of  view:  the  Christian  is  certain  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  is  brought  more 
clearly  into  view  in  John  than  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  the 
truth  of  Ood.  The  exceeding  difficulty  of  explaining  this 
doctrine  except  that  it  came  from  the  intimate  personal  com- 
munion of  the  writer  with  Jesus  himself  would  deprive  the 
negative  results  of  criticism  of  decisive  weight.  Even  posi- 
tive arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  would 
require  to  be  exceedingly  strong  to  deprive  these  presup- 
positions of  the  Christian  of  their  logical  value  and  conclusive 
power.  Or  take  an  example  of  the  contrary  sort,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  make  it  as  unfavorable  as  it  can 
be  made.  Suppose  the  three  synoptical  Gospels  should  be 
proved  to  have  been  compiled  from  various  documents  by 
men  who  were  not  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  events, 
and  suppose  still  furtlier  that  it  should  be  found  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  they  had  made  mistakes  in  their  compilation. 
It  is  evident  upon  some  little  thought  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  argument  the  true  question  suggested  to  the 
Christian  by  such  a  state  of  facts  would  bo  simply :  what  are 
the  objects,  and  what  the  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  these 
books  ?  But  how  certain  it  is  that  the  question  which  would 
actually  be  raised  in  most  churches  and  by  most  theologians 
would  be :  Are  these  books  inspired  ?  And  because  this  dog- 
matic question  would  be  raised,  the  critical  question  would 
receive  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  candid  consideration.  But 
let  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  stand  firm  as  witnessed  by 
Christian  experience,  and  then  the  further  questions  of  detail 
may  be  settled  at  our  leisure  and  without  alarm.  If  I  know 
that  I  am  standing  upon  a  rock,  it  is  of  less  consequence  to 
me  whether  it  is  granite  or  gneiss.  In  other  words,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  through  our 
aif^ument  will  lead  many  safely  by  the  dangers  of  sunken 
reefs  like  the  ignoroHo  elenchi. 
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2.  So  much  for  the  logical  order  of  the  argoment  for  inspi* 
ration.  We  have  already  suggested  much  as  to  ^  essential 
worth  of  our  argument  when  compared  with  other  argumentB. 
But  we  wish  to  add  something  more  exclusively  bearing  ufoa 
this  point.  Here  iagain  we  ascribe  to  our  argument  ihefinl 
place. 

The  argument  from  Christian  experience  is  the  most  Talu- 
able  of  all  arguments  for  inspiration  because  it  is  the  great 
convincing  argument,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  argument 
that  really  convinces.  This  is  true  of  the  church  as  a  whde, 
of  common  Christians  who  know  nothing  about  learned  dis* 
cussions,  of  busy  men  who  are  occupied  with  other  things. 
Such  men  recognize  in  the  Bible  the  originator  of  divine  work 
in  their  souls,  and  the  best  means  of  keeping  that  work  pure, 
and  developing  it.  The  Bible  proves  itself  to  them  because 
it  does  the  work  they  require  of  it.  And  really,  in  all 
honesty,  is  not  this  the  argument  which  convinces  the  di- 
vines themselves  7  How  many  absurd  arguments  for  inspi- 
ration there  are,  which  are  merely  made  to  float  by  the 
buoyant  force  of  this  secret  conviction  founded  in  Christian 
experience!  The  dictation  theory  of  inspiration,  for  ex* 
ample,  not  only  contributes  nothing  to  the  spread  of  the  doo- 
trine,  but  would  sink  it  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  an  Atlantic 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  theologian  fails  to  discover  its 
fallacies,  because  he  is  already  convinced  of  the  main  propo- 
sition upon  other  grounds.  And  of  the  more  rational  theories, 
how  many  of  their  candid  and  wise  supporters  are  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  critical  investigations  of  the  present  day  to  say 
positively  that  they  are  convinced  upon  critical  grounds  that 
every  book  in  the  Bible  is  genuine  and  authentic  The  nunn 
her  of  such  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
even  if  all  the  scholars  of  Europe  and  America  were  brought 
into  the  enumeration. 

Or,  supposing  the  historical  argument  to  have  been  c<mif 
pleted,  and  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures established,  how  do  we  know,  after  all,  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  were  not  deceived  in  supposing  themselves  to  be 
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poBsessed  of  inspiration  ?  It  is  replied  that  i\ej  present  no 
evidences  of  undue  enthusiam,  etc,  and  we  may  safelj  leave 
them  to  be  judges  in  the  matter.  Yes,  but  their  circle  was 
very  small,  confined  to  one  nation,  and  very  honest  persons 
have  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  very  plain  things.  I  must 
know  something  about  tliat  which  these  writers  testify  to 
before  I  can  be  sure  that  there  was  no  delusion  in  their  case. 
And  so  the  final  appeal  is  to  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  is,  essentially  to  our  argument.  For  although 
there  are  many  suggestions  to  the-  unconverted  man  which 
may  lead  him  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  writers 
were  inspired,  he  can  never  fully  weigh  their  central  thoughts, 
and  thus  have  the  complete  evidence  of  their  inspiration  till 
he  is  himself  a  new  man,  or  till  he  approaches  the  subject 
from  the  stand-point  of  our  ailment.  So  that  while  our 
ailment  is  complete  in  itself,  other  arguments  seem  to  de- 
pend on  it  for  their  completion. 

At  the  present  time  onr  argument  has  a  special  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  opposition  to  the  Christian  church  is  directed 
against  more  fundamental  points  than  formerly,  and  re* 
quires  a  deeper  remedy  than  is  or  can  be  afforded  by 
merely  historical  arguments,  however  sound.  The  questions 
now  at  issue  are  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  existence  of  a 
soul,  and  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
When  the  historical  argument  for  inspiration  has  been  set 
forth  and  proved,  the  reply  of  out  adversaries  is :  That 
sounds  well ;  but  how  do  yon  know  that  there  is  a  God  to  in- 
spire these  writings  ?  Now,  our  argument  touches  this  point 
as  well  as  the  single  point  of  inspiration,  and  presents  the 
existence  of  God  in  a  new  and  peculiarly  convincing  light. 
However  one  may  prize  the  philosophical  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  there  is  no  instructed  man  but  will  say  that 
the  moral  argument  for  it  is  of  more  value  than  they  all. 
And  further,  at  the  present  day  no  phenomena  are  so  highly 
prized  as  those  which  may  be  handled  or  seen  or  heard  or 
felt.  Oup  argument,  which  rests  upon  an  experience  which 
is  a  moral  experience,  has  therefore  a  twofold  power.     And 
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80  it  results  that  at  the  present  day  our  ailment  is  the 
strongest  and  the  best  for  inspiration,  because  it  proves  not 
only  that,  but  a  multitude  of  other  important  truths  whioh 
are  peculiarly  subjected  to  questioning. 

Finally,  the  essential  superiority  of  our  argument  to  all 
others  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  line  of 
strength  of  all  apologetics.  This  argument  says  to  the  objector : 
We  know  ;  come  and  see.  You  are  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  if  you  have  not  believed  it,  because  the  Christian 
church  believes  it,  and  knows  what  it  believes.  Gome,  then, 
trust  the  church,  and  you  shall  have  in  your  turn  the  same 
certainty.  This  is  the  strongest  position  which  apology  has 
ever  taken,  and  the  only  one  which  ever  has  been  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  convert  men.  The  lives  of  the  early  Chris* 
tians  were  only  a  tangible  exhibition  in  deeds  of  the  power  of 
their  inward  conviction  —  their  martyrdoms  only  a  writing 
of  our  argument  in  blood.  Men  said,  these  Christians  have 
something  that  I  have  not,  and  I  must  have  it.  The  world 
believed  the  Christian's  reasons  for  his  faith  to  be  good  be- 
cause he  was  sure  enough  about  it  to  die  for  it.  And  this  is 
the  force  of  our  argument.  We  know  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God.  Any  man  has  only  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  he  will  be  equally  sure  of  the  same. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

ON  SOME  TEXTUAL  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  GOSPEL 
OP  JOHN. 

BT  HXITRT  HATMAK,  DJ>.,  BX-BBAD-MA8TBB  OF  BUOBT  80HOOL. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  John's  Oospel,  the  extent 
to  which,  several  of  the  larger  members  of  the  narrative  hang 
loosely  on  the  thread  of  continuity  claims  more  consideration 
than  it  has  jet  received ;  while  the  famous  pericope  de  adul" 
tera,  or  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  both  as 
r^ards  genuineness,  and  position  if  genuine,  stands  on 
ground  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Oospel.  This  last,  as 
having  an  independent  interest,  and  as  involving  simpler 
issues,  shall  here  be  considered  first. 

This  pericope  is  probably  referred  to  by  Eusebius  at  the 
end  of  the  third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  where  he 
says  of  Papias,  the  well-known  collector  of  apostolic  tradition 
unrecorded  elsewhere,  that  he  i/crWeircu  &k  tcaX  aXkffv  iaroplav 
nrepl  ytnftUKb^  hrl  voWalk  a^jLopricu^  BuifiXtfOelcrry:  hrl  rov 
Kvplov,  fjv  rb  KOT  *Efipcdov^  evarfyekiov  ir€pU)(€h  ^^  ^^S  set 
forth  too  another  account  of  a  woman  accused  of  many  sins 
to  our  Lord,  which  the  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
contains."  Here  ^^many  sins''  might  of  course  be  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  sinful  act.  The  narrative  in  John 
viiL  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  although  only  the  act  in 
which  she  was  taken  is  there  specified.  The  Lord's  words 
to  her,  *'  Oo,  and  sin  no  more,"  are  equally  consistent  with  a 
single  act  or  with  repeated  acts.  Still,  in  that  narrative  she 
is  not  accused  of  many  sinful  acts,  but  specifically  of  one. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  discrepwincy,  altljough 
not  an  inconsistency  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  dis- 
crepancy of  two  demoniacs  or  one  (Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark 
T.  2) ;  and  of  two  blind  men  or  one  (Matt.  xx.  80;  Mark 
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X.  46).  But  Eusebius  goes  on  to  say  that  the  narrative  is 
contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  may  have 
contained  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  in  John  viii.,  and  that 
the  feature  of  difference,  M  ttoXXoZ?  afutprUu^j  may  be  due 
to  Papias  himself  —  having  been  received  by  him  from  oral 
tradition,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  diligent  collector, 
through  the  most  authentic  channels.  Indeed,  the  remarks 
which  Eusebius  makes  upon  Papias  would  prepwire  us  to  find 
the  latter  diverging  from  the  current  Gk)spel  standards,  even 
where  the  main  facts  might  be  those  of  the  accepted  evan- 
gelistic narrative ;  compare  especially  Euseb.  H.E.  136, 86  sq. 
"  It  seems  right,"  says  Eusebius  there,  **  to  conjoin  with  the 
utterances  put  forth  by  Papias  other  statements  of  his,  among 
which  he  narrates  several  other  startling  QnupaSo^d)  things,'* 
as  well  as  one  which  the  historian  specially  proceeds  to 
notice  ;  and  also  ibid.  137, 12,  ^^  Other  things,  too,  he  delivers 
which  came  to  him  from  unwritten  tradition,  and  specially 
some  parables  and  teachings  of  our  Saviour  unheard  of  else- 
where (f€wi9)."  Thus  Papias  might  easily  have  found  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  a  narrative  corresponding 
exactly  with  that  in  John  viiL,  and  have  introduced  this  new 
feature,  derived  perhaps  from  some  such  source  as  "^  the  daugh* 
ters  of  Philip  the  apostle  "  (ibid.  136, 40).  Indeed,  from  the 
way  in  which  Eusebius  introduces  the  subject, — i/trideirai 
Sk  KoX  aXKffv  loToplavy  —  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  intends 
to  mark  some  difference  in  the  urropla  as  given  by  Papias 
from  the  received  one  ;  which  latter  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Now,  the  pericope  as  we 
have  it,  as  will  further  appear,  contains  among  the  many 
diversities  of  its  text,  or  rather  texts,  some  which  seem 
plainly  due  to  various  translations  from  a  common  original. 
This,  of  course,  might  be  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews. There  are  others,  however,  which  are  so  bold  and 
conflicting  in  their  substitutions  and  omissions  or  insertions 
as  to  suggest  archetypal  diversity;  and  these  may  meet 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  Greek 
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texts  of  the  pericope  which  became  current  were  founded  on 
Papias  or  the  school  which  he  represented,  others  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  rarious  translations 
which  it  underwent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  language  of  Eusebius  goes  far  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  narrative  as  forming  part 
of  the  text  of  our  fourth  Gospel,  or  he  would  certainly  have 
referred  to  that  Gospel^  rather  than  to  that  according  to 
the  Hebrews^  as  containing  it.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  our  four  greater  uncials,  k,  A,  B,  G,  contain  it 
anywhere ;  and  that  of  those  ifss.  which  contain  it  about  a 
dozen  relegate  it  to  the  end  of  John,  while  four  place  it  at 
the  end  of  Luke  xxi. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  equal  lack  of  contextual  connection 
with  what  precedes  and  with  what  follows  it,  and  seems  as 
unlike  John's  usual  style  as  it  is  unconnected  with  the  rest 
of  his  narrative.  The  chief  features  of  its  conflicts  of  style 
with  that  of  John  will  be  found  noted  in  Dean  Alford's  com- 
mentary, who,  however,  proceeds  to  ask :  *'  If  it  was  not 
originally  found  in  the  text  [of  John],  why  should  this  place 
of  all  others  have  been  selected  for  its  insertion  ?  It  has  no 
eonnection  with  the  context, —  belongs,  apparently,  to  another 
portion  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  —  what  could  induce  the 
interpolators  to  place  it  here  ?  Nor  are  we  helped  much  by 
its  variations  of  position  in  some  2iss.  The  end  of  Luke  xxi. 
seems  most  to  approve  itself  as  the  fitting  place;  but  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  it  is  totally  inexplicable  that  we 
should  find  no  trace  of  the  fact  there,  except  in  four  of  the 
(best)  cursive  Mss.  Its  occurrence  here,  then,  seems  to  me 
much  in  its  favor.  After  all,  the  most  weighty  argument 
against  the  passage  is  found  in  its  entire  diversity  from  the 
style  of  narrative  of  our  Evangelist.  It  is  not  merely  that 
many  words  and  idioms  occur  which  John  never  uses,  but 
tiiat  the  whole  cast  and  character  of  the  passage  is  alien 
from  his  manner,  in  whichever  of  the  existing  texts  we  read 
it"  This  last  fact  seems  to  me  undeniable  and  unanswer- 
aUe.    The  styles  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  Baphael  and 
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Michel  Angelo  in  painting.  Tlie  passage  cannot  have  been 
written  by  John,  unless  all  the  laws  which  govern  homan 
speech  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  alike  in  the  New  Testament 
and  out  of  it,  are  suspended  to  make  way  for  it.  I  will 
endeavor,  however,  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  which 
Dean  Alford  asks. 

Having,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  through  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  Papias, 
—  as  well  as  probably  on  other  more  general  authority, — 
obtained  currency  in  the  church,  and  four  Gospels  onlj 
being  recognized  in  her  Bible,  a  place  had  to  be  found  for  it 
in  some  one  of  the  four.  Why  should  it  preferentially  be 
assigned  to  John  ?  I  believe  that  the  more  highly  episodic 
character  of  the  fourth  Gbspel  was  a  primary  general -reason ; 
to  which  add  the  probability,  which  I  shall  presently  show, 
that  several  of  these  episodes,  although  unquestionably  gen- 
uine, were  originally  distinct  and  detached  —  the  first  draft 
of  the  Gospel  having  been  completed  without  them.  A  more 
special  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the"  phrase  already  referred 
to,  vopevov  teal  fj^fdri,  d/mfyrope  (viii.  11) ;  the  two  last  ot 
which  words  occur  also  as  our  Lord's  (v.  14).  This  would 
probably  be  sufficient,  to  superficial  critics,  for  determining 
the  affinity  of  the  whole  passage  ;  the  rather  so,  that  in  this 
place  the  phrase  concludes  and  sums  up  the  ethical  teach- 
ing of  the  pericope^  and  is  that  which  gives  its  character  to 
the  entire  incident.  But  *^  why  should  this  place,"  the  dean 
asks,  "  of  all  others,  have  been  selected  for  its  insertion  ?  •* 
The  answer  is,  that  this  is  precisely  the  place  where  the 
episodic  character  comes  out  most  fully  of  all  places  in  the 
whole  Gospel ;  indeed,  where  the  lack  of  obvious  links  of 
mutual  cohesion  seems  not  improbably  to  have  led  to  the  di»> 
placing  of  some  important  passages  from  their  true  order.  I 
shall  further  show  that  the  entire  portion  from  Chap.  iv.  to  chapu 
vii.  inclusively,  and  perhaps  even  further,  bears  some  marks 
of  having  been  a  series  of  detached  addenda  by  the  original 
writer,  deranged  in  the  process  of  incorporation ;  and  that 
the  real  order  is  iv.,  vi.,  v.,  vii.    There  was,  in  faot|  a  looee 
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joint  just  here  in  the  structure  of  the  narrative,  and  to  it  the 
pericope  in  question  found  its  way  by  a  sort  of  attraction. 
Of  course,  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  was  the 
natural  resource  of  those  who,  regarding  it  as  Johannine, 
were  wholly  at  a  loss  where  to  insert  it  But  here,  again, 
the  fact  is  remarkable  that  the  end  itself  is  now  formed  by 
just  such  another  addition  or  extension  of  the  narrative. 
Dean  Alford  remarks  ad  locum  that  chap.  xxi.  <^  is  evidently 
an  appendix  to  the  Gospel,  which  latter  has  already  been 
concluded,  by  a  formal  review  of  its  contents  and  object,  at 
XX.  80,  81." 

Thus  there  were  just  two  places,  and  only  two,  in  the 
whole  Gospel,  where  convenient  points  of  attachment  for 
floating  addenda  might  be  found ;  and  we  see  they  were 
fastened  upon,  although  in  highly  unequal  proportions,  by  all 
the  ancient  editors  or  copyists  who  attach  the  pericope  in 
question  to  John.  The  insertion  in  Luke  after  chap.  xxi. 
was  due  to  a  higher  critical  discernment  ruling  against  the 
force  of  habit  and  the  weight  of  traditional  authority,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  fopud  but  little  acceptance. 
Only  a  few  saw  the  afSnity  of  its  style  to  that  of  the  synop- 
tic Gospels,  and  of  its  period  with  the  last  stage  of  the 
Lord's  ministry.  Thus,  I  think,  the  questions  raised  by 
Dean  Alford  will  be  answered  when  I  have  made  good  my 
argument  with  regard  to  chap,  iv.,  vi.,  v.,  and  vii.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  I  wish  to  adduce  the  evidence  which 
points  to  diversity  of  archetypes  in  the  pericope  (vii.  63-viii. 
11),  and  to  the  fact  that  one  of  them  exerted  its  influence 
on  the  text  through  the  media  of  various  translations.  I  will 
take,  first,  the  variants  which  seem  to  me  to  show  the  fact 
of  diverse  translators'  hands  at  work.  I  follow  in  this 
Tiscbendorfs  (last  edition)  register,  in  which  the  Latin 
words  sometimes  represent  Syriac,  etc.,  versions,  sometimes 
stand  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  or  vetus  Itala. 

Tlie  pericope  begins  at  vii.  68,  in  which  verse  we  have, 
iiropev0f)trav^  amjXOov  or  iirfjkSev ;  rbv  oUoVj  rov  riirovy  r^  i&ui ; 
TiiL  1,  'Ii/o-oSv  iiy  tcoX  6  ^If^a-ovs  3^,  fcai  6  'Iffaov^,  6  Bi  'Ii^oO? ; 
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ewopeveroj  ascendU ;  2,  ipdpov  Bi  ttoKip,  kou  or€  irakw^  N.B. 
some  add  I3a0ici^  or  /SaOio^  to  SpOpov ;  iraparfelvetcu^  irapeyiperOy 
fjXBev ;  i  \ao9,  o  3;^Xo9  ;  8,  ayowri^  if>€p(w<nj  irpoai^veyieatf ;  A^, 
^l ;  dfiapreia^  fiotx^ia,  stuUitia^  N.B.  yvvcuKa  transposed  by 
some  to  follow  this  word  ;  elKfj/AfUpffv,  KoiuKrffftdelaav,  xardKe' 
Xfffifihnfv ;  4,  Xeyovav^  ehrov;  5,  ifciktvirevj  ^pa-^rci^,  iveretKaro^ 
N.B.  some  transpose  verb  and  subject ;  TuOoffoXeurdai,  \»Ba» 
1^€a'0ai^  \i0d^€Lv,  lapidarCy  lapidariy  ut  lapidetur ;  <ri^  oOv,  m^  Sc 
vvv;  ^flo^t,  trxaxri,  eipoiHri ;  KarrfyopeWj  Karfjyopfj<r(u,  KorrrYopuuf 
Kar  ;  ic<£ra>  /ein^a^,  fcdrc^  K€KV<l>m,  fcamo  V€v<ra^,  Karcucinf^^ 
/a>^9  or  Kvfi'y^  without  icdrto,  inclinans  se  deorsuniy  inelmato 
capUe  ;  fypeufyep,  lypa^^,  Koriypiu^y  /earay^pcufyep  ;  7,  atfOr 
tcvyfra^,  avapke^a^,  aififcvyjrev  Kiu,  erigens  caputs  caput  elevatUy 
erexU  se  et^  elevavit  caput  et;  irph^  ainov^,  ainvvs ;  tov  XiBaw, 
\lBov ;  hr  aurf),  hr  airr^Vj  N.  B.  order  of  words  here  also 
varies  ;  8,  iypa<f>ev,  eypay^ep^  tcarirfpa^^ey  ;  €&,  hrl ;  9,  umi  t% 
avv€iZri<Tev>fi  ikeyxop'Svoi,  et  intelligentes  eius  vituperatUmem  ; 
i^PX^^f  efiyp^foKTo,  i^XOev,  i^XOov,  ave)(<i)priaav^  N.  B, 
order  of  words  here  also  varies ;  eh  icaff  efc,  efc  iiceurr^ ; 
oJnTay  €<rr&aa ;  10,  ivoKuyp^a^,  ivafiXiyptv^,  avavewrtK  ;  ainy, 
wpo^  airr^Py  t§  yvpaitct,  ad  earn  ad  mulierem ;  fi  yvpri^  ylnHU* 
It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  these  closely  crowded  ex- 
amples of  double  and  sometimes  triple  variants,  which  intro- 
duce synonymes  from  totally  different  etymological  sources, 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  rival  translations  of 
one  original.  Different  translators  would  inevitably  fall  into 
such  varieties,  but  no  mistake  of  copyists  could  produce 
them  :  top  oIkoPj  rhp  roiropj  and  t^  2&a,  is  a  crucial  instance 
of  what  I  mean.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  two  or  three  ot 
these  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  a  verse. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  two  archetypal  documents,  i.e.  at 
the  same  tale  by  two  different  tellers,  is  less  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface,  but  I  think  is  no  less  cogent  and 
clear.  Not  a  few  of  the  differences  here  are  similar  to  those 
found  between  the  accounts  of  the  incident  in  the  synoptic 
(Gospels.  In  viii.  2,  seven  uncials  omit  tcai  va^  6  Xoo^  fjpX'r^ 
irpb^  axnip,  koX  icoBlaa^  i&lhafyp  aimm.    The  omission  of 
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the  latter  clause  might  be  due  to  the  homoioteleuton  irp6^  av- 
rov  in  vs.  3,  but  not  so  that  of  the  former.  8,  oi  ypa/ifioTeh 
Kol  oi  iapurcuoi,  ofrxtepek  tc.  f.,  one  manuscript  omits  oi  yp.  K.y 
a  few  bring  /col  oi  7/9.  after  oi  $• ;  some  omit  vfrn  avrov.  Here 
some  add  irecpd^ovre^  avroPy  temptantes^  captantes  ;  one  man- 
uscript has  iKTTCipd^ovTe^  ainov  oi  iepei^  Iva  e^oNrt  tcarffyopiav 
aimvj  which  participal  clause,  or  one  closely  equivalent,  most 
introduce  later  in  vs.  6  (so  the  text,  rec),  after  tovto  Sk 
SXeyov ;  while  one  has  it  at  the  close  of  the  entire  pericope 
in  vs.  11 ;  5,  fipSv  omitted ;  fifi&v  introduced  after  v6^ ; 
many  add  irepl  axrrri^  after  rl  Xirf^i,^ ;  6,  yvoif^;  introduced 
after  ^Iffaov^ ;  8,  some  add  after  Sypa<f>€v  the  words  ivi^ 
iitdaTov  ain&v  r^9  a^iaprla^^  and  so  the  Latin  of  a  perished 
Alexandrine  manuscript,  univscuiusque  eorum  peccata^  words 
which  are  confirmed  by  Jerome  in  an  argumentative  passage. 
Some  add  /^  irpoinroioiffiepo^ ;  9,  here  D  has  iKoarof:  8k  t&p 

*IovSaic9Vj  omitting  oi  Be  oKowravre^ iKeyxjif^cpoi  of 

text.  rec. ;  one  version  inserts  ad  domum  suam ;  D  omits 
&D9  T&w  iayartav^  but  adds  (Scrre  irdina^  i^eXffetv ;  the  versions 
represent  both  clauses.  D  omits  o  'IfftroO^;  after  fwpo^,  some 
omit  fiovo^j  one  version  omits  fAovo^  6  ^Iffo-oik  ical ;  10,  a  version 

omits  the  entire  participal  clause  /col  avctxvy^cK deacd- 

fUP09 ytnfoiKo^j  substituting  Kal  dnroKpiBek  only  before 

ehrev ;  many  omit  kcu  fji/qbiva ywcuKo^ ;  in  Trot)  eUrw 

ixtSvoi  oi  Korrrf^opoi  trtw  some  omit  ifcelvoi,  some  the  last  four 
words,  some  the  entire  question.  In  all  this  we  have  no 
toace  of  the  circumstance  iirl  iroWdif:  aiutprUus;  mentioned 
above.  The  prevailing  tradition  seems  to  have  been  so 
moulded  as  entirely  to  exclude  it.  We  can  only  say  that 
whereas  Eusebius  names  two  sources,  Papias  and  the  Oospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  here  are  clear  traces  of  two 
sources,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  been 
the  two  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  although  the  distinctive 
feature  which  he  records,  iirl  tt.  ofi.,  has  been  rejected  by 
consent  of  tradition. 

I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  iv.,  v., 
vi.,  and  of  the  portion  whidi^  beginning  at  vii.  1,  probably 
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oontiuues  to  the  end  of  z.  21,  including  all  the  discussions 
and  attempts  on  the  Lord's  liberty  and  life  provoked  by  his 
miracles  on  the  Sabbath.  I  would  note  that  there  are  in  this 
Ck>6pel  five  sections  distinguishable  by  their  all  commencing 
with  the  phrase  /^er^  raSrra.  They  are  (1)  iii.  22  to  end  d 
iv.  (2)  chap.  v.  (8)  chap.  vi.  (4)  chap,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  and  to 
z.  21  end,  (5)  chap.  xxi.  It  is  difficult  to  read  these  discon- 
tinnously  from  the  rest  of  this  Gbspel  and  from  each  other 
without  being  impressed  by  their  episodic  character.  Some 
of  them  have  more,  some  less,  of  express  or  tacit  connection 
with  the  remaining  portions,  and  with  each  other  ;  the  moot 
frequent  and  closest  links  being  found,  as  will  further  appear, 
between  (2)  and  (4).  It  is  conceivable  that  they  may  have 
formed  so  many  enlargements  (as,  indeed,  with  regard  to  tlie 
last,  (5)  chap,  xxi.,  seems  indisputable)  of  the  original 
design  of  the  evangelist,  but  equally  genuine  and  equally 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  successive  times.  Each  has 
its  own  note  of  time,  as  it  were  intentionally  appended,  (1) 
being  dated  by  ^^  John  (the  Baptist)  being  not  yet  cast  into 
prison,"  (2),  (8),  and  (4)  by  some  festival  of  the  Jews,  and 
(6)  by  being  the  third  time  of  the  Lord's  meeting  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  resurrection.  This  would  leave  for  the  first 
projection,  so  to  speak,  of  this  Gospel,  the  following  menH 
bers  of  the  narrative  (a)  chap,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  to  21  end,  (/9)  x. 
22  to  xi.  54,  (7)  xi.  66  to  end  of  xii.  (8),  xiii.,  to  end  of  xx. 
Of  these  (/9),  (7),  and  (8)  seem  to  contain  a  group  of  events 
really  consecutive  in  time  ;  while  (a),  besides  the  theological 
exordium,  gives  the  early  calls  and  earlier  Gklilaean  mini»> 
try  up  to  the  first  Passover  inclusively.  Now  the  great  Gkdi- 
laean  ministry  and  farewell  to  Galilee,  with  the  journey  up  to 
Judaea,  had  formed  the  larger  bulk  of  the  synoptic  Gospds, 
and  falls  between  (a)  and  (/9)  of  these  supposed  original 
sections  of  John.  John  may  therefore  be  supposed  in  his 
original  projection  to  have  left  intentionally  a  gap  between 
its  earlier  and  later  portions  which  those  synoptic  Gospels 
would  be  found  to  fill,  and  subsequently  to  have  himself  done 
something  towards  filling  it  by  the  enlargements  now  8op> 
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posed.  I  would  add  that  the  apparent  connection  of  refer- 
ence in  (/8)  z.  26  to  (4)  x.  8,  found  in  the  words  there  stand- 
ing in  the  A.V., "  as  I  said  unto  you,"  is  probably  unreal,  as 
the  words  seem  to  be  not  genuine.  Tischendorf  omits,  and 
Alford  brackets  them.  If  they  are  dropped,  there  will  re- 
main no  link  of  connection  between  (/3)  and  (4)  save  the 
tacit  one  of  the  image  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  being 
found  in  both.  It  is  clear  that  the  break  found  in  (1)  at  the 
end  of  chap.  iii.  is  only  a  subdivision,  since  ofii/  in  iv.  1  con- 
nects chap,  iv.,  with  the  previous  iii.  22-86.  In  short  from 
iii.  22  to  the  end  of  chap,  iv.,  is  one  entire  member ;  although 
in  the  course  of  it  the  scene  changes  from  Aenon  to  Samaria, 
and  thence  to  Galilee,  where  our  Lord  is  found  in  iv.  54.  We 
see  then  that  chap,  iv.,  clearly  belongs  to  (1)  of  our  supposed 
enlargments,  and  chap,  vii.,  to  (4)  ;  and  the  only  remaining 
question  is  that^  of  the  position  and  sequence  of  (2)  chap.  v. 
and  (3)  chap.  vL 

Now  let  the  reader  carry  his  eye  from  iv.  64  to  chap.  vL 
which  begins  rather  abruptly,  ^' After  these  things  Jesus  went 
(forth  or  away,  aTriJXtfci/),  over  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee,"  etc.,  the 
note  of  time  being  added  in  vs.  4  by  the  ^^  Passover ''  being 
"nigh,**  i.e.  not  yet  come.  He  will  find  the  incidents 
throughout  this  chap.  vi.  lying  on  either  side  of  the  same 
"sea."  They  include  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  and  the  long  consequent  discourse  in  the  Caper- 
naum synagogue,  with  the  doubts  and  desertion  thence  aris- 
ing. All  this  well  adjusts  itself  in  continuity  with  iv.  54.  I 
suppose  then  that  this  (8)  either  directly  continues  (1),  i.e. 
chap,  vi.,  continues  chap,  iv.,  or  at  any  rate  succeeds  it  after 
a  short  interval.  Next,  let  us  go  back  to  chap.  v.  It  speaks 
of  "  a  feast  or  the  feast  (the  weight  of  evidence  seems  against 
il  before  ioprri)  of  the  Jews,"  and  of  the  Lord's  "  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,"  where  follows  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
on  the  Sabbath.  This  gives  rise  to  an  attack  of  the  Jews  on 
his  teaching,  with  an  attempt  on  his  life,  vs.  16, 18,  as  not 
only  a  Sabbath-breaker  but  a  blasphemer.  In  the  contro- 
versy thenoe  arising  he  refers  to  John's  ministry  as  com- 
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pleted,  aud  perhaps  vs.  35  may  even  imply  that  it  was  closed 
in  death.  This  controversy  is  still  at  its  height  when  the 
chapter  closes  with  the  Lord's  question,  "  K  ye  believe  not 
his  (Moses')  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?  "  In 
chap.  vii.  1  the  scene  is  abruptly  changed,  but  we  are  at  once 
told  why,  to  Gkdilee :  "  Jesus  walked  (^c/HeTrare*,  imperf ., 
'was  continuing  his  course  or  circuit')  in  Gkdilee;  for  be 
would  not  walk  in  Jewry  (Judaea),  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him  (again,  ^  were  seeking,'  i^ow^  imperf.,  of  sua* 
tained  action).  Now  the  Jews'  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at 
hand."  This  sustained  attempt  '^  to  kill  him,"  comes  in 
most  naturally  as  a  sequel  to  the  overt  acts  of  persecution 
recorded  at  vs.  16, 18  of  chap,  v.,  as  noticed  above.  Thus, 
dropping  chap,  vi.,  the  change  of  scene  between  chap,  v.,  and 
chap,  vii.,  has  its  ground  in  the  recent  facts  of  the  previous 
narrative.  Further,  his  reply  to  the  unbelieving  brethren  in 
vs.  7,  "  Me  it  (*  the  world,'  i.e.  the  Judaean  public,  in  which 
sense  they  had  used  the  word  in  vs.  4)  hateth^  because  I  tes- 
tify of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil,"  is  another  plain 
reference  to  the  controversy  and  persecution  of  chap.  v. 
Subsequently  appearing  in  the  Temple  he  demands,  viL  21, 
"  why  go  ye  about  (lit.  seek  ye,  fiyreiTe,  the  exact  word  used 
before  in  v.  16, 18),  to  kill  me  ? "  This  continuance  of  the 
attempt  on  his  life,  resumed  the  moment  that  he  appears  in 
Jerusalem,  harmonizes  with  the  fact  of  his  retirement  to  Qtl- 
ilee  in  V.  1,  and  with  its  reason,  and  forces  the  whole  into  a 
close  vinculum  with  chap.  v.  Again,  in  the  same  chap,  vii., 
he  says,  vs.  21,  ^  I  did  one  work,  and  ye  all  are  marvelling." 
The  sequence  of  tenses  has  its  importance  here.  It  was  a 
"  work  "  done,  we  should  infer,  at  his  last  previous  visit,  not 
at  his  then  visit,  which  would  rather  require  the  perfect  tense. 
The  present  "are  marvelling"  refers  to  the  feeling  conse- 
quent upon  it  as  still  maintained.  And  here  he  at  onoe  re- 
sumes the  controversy  on  the  Sabbatarian  branch  <^  tiie 
question  between  himself  and  the  Jews,  asking  in  vs.  28, 
"  Are  ye  angry  with  me  because  I  made  a  man  every  whit 
whole  on  the  Sabbath  ? "  (again,  not  <^  have  made,"  aa  in 
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A. v.,  but  suitably  to  the  retrospective  stand-point).  Thus' 
definitely  he  refers  to  their  attitude  in  v.  16-47  as  still  con- 
tinuing. We  have  thus  far  three  distinct  references  in  chap. 
viL  to  the  miracle,  controversy,  and  persecution  of  chap.  v. 
"The  multitude''  in  Jerusalem  carry  on  the  same  retrospect 
by  their  question  in  vs.  81,  "  When  the  Christ  cometh,  will 
he  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  doeth?" 
(again,  not  *'  hath  done,"  as  in  A.V. ;  some  authorities  read 
iwobja-ev,  but  none  verroirjKep).  Further,  in  vii.  28  the  Lord 
declares,  ^^  I  am  not  come  of  myself,  but  He  that  sent  me  is 
tnw,"  —  words  which  reflect  the  sense  of  his  previous  state- 
ntent  in  v.  87,  "The  Father  himself  which  (hath,  A.V.), 
sent  me,  he  hath  borne  witness  of  me,'*  and  vs.  43,  "  I  am 
come  in  my  Fatlier's  name."  Thus  both  the  facts  and  the 
words  bear  out  abundantly  the  close  connection  of  chap,  v., 
and  vii. ;  and  by  reading  these  two  in  sequence,  we  find  that 
chi^.  vi.,  by  intervening,  jars  the  unity  thus  established,  and 
interrupts  the  current  of  clear  and  pertinent  reference  which 
prevails  between  them.  Thus  assuming  chap.  v.  and  vi. 
transposed,  which  formed  the  second  and  third  of  our  sup- 
posed enlai^ments  of  the  original  plan,  all  seems  to  fall  into 
its  natural  place.  The  continuity  however  of  chap.  v.  and 
vii.  is  not  absolute;  the  former  closing,  as  we  have  seen, 
abruptly  in  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  thread  is  resumed  in 
Galilee  in  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  general  chronology  of  the  (Gospel  history, 
this  sequence  whbh  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  makes  its 
adjustment  more  easy.  For  the  close  of  chap.  iv.  with  "  the 
seccmd  miracle  that  Jesus  did  when  he  was  come  out  of 
Judaea  into  Oalilee,"  while  it  probably  suggested  the  right 
place  for  the  insertion  of  this  first  enlargement,  forms  a  suit- 
aUe  point  of  departure  for  the  Gkililaean  ministry  with  its 
three,  or  possibly  four  courses  of  miracles  and  teaching.^ 
This  Oalilaean  cycle  seems  an  unbroken  whole;  and  we 
know  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  only  miracle 

1  These  are,  Matt.  it.  S8-fi5;  Lake  riii.  ll seq. ;  Matt  ix.  35-98,  and  posdblj 
itkt  bat  ako  yomkHj  dittiaet  from,  this  last,  Luke  jl  1  aeq. 
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mentioned  in  the  course  of  it  by  all  four  Evangelists,  took 
place  comparatively  late  in  it,  being  shortly  before  the  Pfeae- 
over  next  before  that  at  which  he  suffered  (vi.  4).  By  this 
solitary  miracle  John  represents  the  whole  of  it.  This  one 
fact  shows  us,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  how  widely 
his  plan  differed  from  that  of  the  first  three  (Jospels.  Now 
there  seems  no  room  in  the  course  of  it  for  such  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  as  we  find  recorded  in  v.  1,  but  by  transposing 
chap.  V.  and  vi.  as  suggested,  this  difficulty  vanishes.  The 
visits  to  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of  his  entire  ministry  will 
then  be  as  follows:  1.  That  of  John  ii.  18,  at  the  first 
Passover  after  his  baptism ;  2.  John  v.  1  at  some  *^  fea^ 
of  the  Jews,*'  possibly  the  '*  Passover  "  mentioned  in  vi.  4  as 
nigh  '^  (assuming  vi.  4  to  precede  v.  1),  but  more  probably 
not,  when  we  compare  the  sequel  to  the  miracle  in  the  other 
Evangelists ;  3.  John  vii.  2  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
to  which  he  "went  up"  privately;  4  John  x.  22  at  die 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  "  in  Solomon's  porch  " ;  6.  John  xi. 
55 ;  xii.  1,  at  the  last  Passover,  mentioned  by  all  the  four 
Evangelists.  Our  Lord  is  in  Oalilee  between  ( 1)  and  (2)  of 
these,  and  again  between  (2)  and  (8).  The  narrative  of 
John  X.  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  a  return  to  (Galilee 
between  (3)  and  (4).  Indeed,  Matt.  xix.  1  and  Mark  x.  1 
both  imply  that,  in  the  departure  there  recorded  from  Gralilee 
into  "  the  coasts  of  Judaea  beyond,"  or  "  by  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan"  (iripav  in  both  places),  he  finally  quitted  that 
region  until  after  his  resurrection.  This  appears  to  be  ihe 
same  visit  to  the  Peraea  recorded  in  John  x.  40,  to  '*  the 
place  where  John  at  first  baptized."  The  great  difficulty  is, 
that  in  John  his  last  stage  of  departure  for  it  is  Jerusalem, 
whereas  the  first  two  Gospels  make  it  Oalilee.  In  short. 
these  two  read  as  though  ignoring  wholly  the  scenes  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  the  Dedication, 
found  in  John  vii.  14-x.  39.  So  also  does  Luke's  account,  which 
equally  ignores  that  visit  to  the  Peraea  itself.  These,  how- 
ever, are  difficulties  which  beset  any  system  of  adjustment 
equally,  and  I  have  only  been  led  to  glance  at  them  in  n^> 
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ence  to  the  more  peculiarly  Johannlne  question,  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  Lord's  presence  in  Galilee  with  his  visits  to 
Jemsalem.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  between  (4)  and 
(6)  he  is  not  in  Galilee,  but  in  those  "  coasts  of  Judaea  be- 
yond Jordan"  spoken  of  thus  generally  by  Matthew  and 
Mark,  more  precisely  by  John  as  being  in  Bethany  beyond 
Jordan,  Bethany  of  Judaea,  Ephraim  (the  city),  and  again 
in  Bethany  of  Judaea.  Compare  with  John  x.  40  and  i.  28 
(where  read  BrfiiwUf)^  the  following,  xi.  1,  7,  54;  xii.  1, 
which  last  brings  us  to  "  six  days  before  the  Passover." 

I  have  said  that,  transposing  chap.  vi.  and  v.,  the  '^ feast" 
of  y.  1  might  be  tlie  Passover  mentioned  as  nigh  in  vi.  4.  It 
might  also  be  (if  we  reckon  four  Passovers  in  the  entire 
ministry),  the  Passover  of  the  year  following  vi.  4,  or  any 
later  feast  of  the  year  reckoned  to  begin  at  the  Passover  of 
vi.  4.  This,  however,  opens  the  wider  question  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ministry.  Tlie  reasoning  in  support  of  either 
opinion  turns  mainly  upon  considerations  external  to  John  ; 
except  that,  if  four  be  reckoned,  then  v.  1  must  be  one  of 
them  —  the  second  of  them  as  the  order  of  chapters  stands, 
but  the  third  if  the  transposition  of  chap.  v.  and  vi.  be  adopted ; 
and  that,  whether  we  transpose  or  not,  John  will,  if  four  be 
reckoned,  be  found  to  leave  an  entire  year  (that  between  the 
second  and  third  Passovers)  without  any  event  recorded. 
On  this  wider  question,  however,  I  do  not  propose  entering 
now. 

In  comparing  chap.  vi.  with  chap.  xxi.  there  are  some 
common  features  both  of  incident  and  language.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  is  to  the  disciples  on  the  lake  in  a  boat 
in  chap.  xxi. ;  cf .  vi.  17-20,  where  the  same  conditions  appear. 
In  eacli  the  appearance  itself  has  something  sudden,  and  as 
if  supernatural,  about  it.  In  the  one  case,  they  spend  some 
part  of  the  night  toiling  in  rowing ;  in  the  other,  in  profitless 
quest  of  fish.  In  each  there  is  a  miraculous  feeding  of  bread 
and  fishes,  which  he  takes  into  his  hands,  and  delivers  to 
the  disciples.  In  each  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  between 
the  Lord  and  Peter —  that  in  chap.  xxi.  being  marked  by  a 
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solemn  tenderness  which  has  no  adequate  parallel  in  their 
intercourse.  In  each,  alone  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found 
the  word  Ttfiepidf;  for  the  Lake  of  Oalilee,  and  the  wOTd 
i/y^upiov  for  fish.  Probably  this  amount  of  coincidence  points 
to  something  similar  in  the  conditions  under  whidi  each 
passage  originated ;  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  chap.  xxL 
was  an  appendix  subsequently  incorporated,  we  may  reason- 
ably think  that  chap.  vi.  was  a  similar  insertion.  But  chi^. 
xzi.  found  its  place  naturally  at  the  end.  There  was  no  such 
certain  clue  to  the  position  of  chap,  vi.,  and  it  was  perhaps 
not  correctly  inserted. 

[For  some  portion  of  the  abore  argnment  I  am  indebted  to  a  paper  in 
the  <*  Journal  of  Philology,"  YoL  iiL  Na  6,  by  Archdeacon  Nooris.] 


ARTICLE   VI. 
THE  SCHOOL-LIFE  OF  WALAFRIED  STRABO.* 

TSAITBLITBD  BT  PROT.  JAMBS  DATIB  BUTLBB,  PHJ>.,  MADISOH,  WIBOCMnnr. 

This  autobiography  of  a  school-boy,  and  that  of  a  secular 
scholar  in  the  second  decade  of  the  ninth  century,  was  first 
printed,  in  1857,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  educational  es- 
tablishment in  a  Swiss  monastery  —  die  Erzieungsanstalt  des 
Benedictiner-Stiftes  Maria  Einsiedeln. 

The  narrative  was  introduced  by  the  following  remarks : 
^'  How  they  taught  and  learned  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  re- 
lated by  a  contemporary  of  St.  Meinrad  [founder  of  Ein- 
siedeln], Walafried  Strabo.  The  church  of  Christ  is  the 
educator  of  mankind.  Her  founder  opened  this  school  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  and  in  the  end  of  days  he  will  re- 
turn in  order  to  hold  the  final  examination.  A  great  portion 
of  the  activities  of  the  church  for  this  end  consists  in  teach- 
ing and  training  the  young.    Every  age  has,  indeed,  its 

1  The  school-life  of  Walafried  Strabo  (der  Schielende),  and  the  edncatioiiBl 
carricalam  in  the  Swiss  cloister  of  Reichenaa  between  the  years  815  and  8SS.— > 
The  importance  of  the  present  Sketch  is  seen  in  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Bibliodiec« 
Sbctb  for  Jnly  1889  (pp.  405,  405). 
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own  peculiar  deTeloinnent,  and  jet  the  church  has  educational 
as  well  as  other  traditions*  ^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
tiiie  iulness  thereof ;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.* 
With  this  warrant  the  bride  of  the  Lord,  the  church,  took 
possession  of  the  inheritance  of  art  and  science  which  Rome 
and  Greece  had  left  to  her.  Not  for  one  moment  did  the 
treasures  of  classical  antiquity  remain  without  a  possessor. 
Not  without  significance  had  Ohrist,  the  Lord,  been  portrayed 
in  the  Catacombs  in  the  form  of  Orpheus.  In  the  dark  hour 
when  the  Roman  imperial  throne  collapsed  on  which  Theod- 
oric  the  Ooth  had  just  seated  his  teacher  Avitus,  Maulius 
Boetbius  committed  his  spiritual  wealth  to  the  Goth,  Cassio- 
dorus,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict,  etc. 
The  seed  of  Christian  instruction  had  been  inherited  Iby 
the  sons  of  St.  Benedict  from  the  age  of  martyrs  and  holy 
fathers.  Great  seminaries  were  opened  at  Fulda,  Weisseuburg 
in  the  bishopric  of  Spires,  St.  Alban  in  Mainz,  Saint  Gall, 
Beichenau  in  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  St.  Maximin  and 
St.  Matthias  in  Treves,  etc  To  these  establishments  the  sons 
of  the  nobility  resorted,  while  the  Benedictines  were  their 
teachers  and  fathers.  Whoever  saw  one  of  these  schools 
saw  them  all  as  to  everything  essential.  Accordingly  it  is 
our  purpose  to  describe  one  of  them,  namely,  the  school  of 
Beichenau,  from  which  came  the  founder  of  Einsiedeln,  St. 
Meinrad,  and  Walafried  Strabo,  who  was  his  schoolmate  in 
Beichenau,  and  who,  four  years  after  him,  assumed  the 
Benedictine  dress. 

"The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
narrative  is  not  mere  poetry,  but  is  sustained  by  authorita- 
tive  documents.  Among  the  authorities  to  which  recourse 
has  been  had  we  mention  the  works  of  Walafried  Strabo 
himself  (in  Canisii  antiquas  Lectiones),  Bibliotheca  maxima 
s.s.  patrum,  the  works  of  Beda,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
besides  the  writers  of  that  age,  Petz's  anecdotes,  the  histories 
of  St.  Gall,"  etc. 

In  view  of  this  statement  one  is  at  first  inclined  to  set 
down  the  narrative  of  Walafried  as  an  historical  romance ; 

Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  SO 
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jet  one  hopes  that  new  discoveries  of  diaries  bj  that  monk 
may  be  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned  ^^  ancient  readings 
of  Ganisios."  Such  findings  must  have  been  made  if  Eellner 
had  reason  to  write  as  follows :  "  Walaf ried  Strabo  hat  fiber 
seine  Studien  in  Beichenau  ein  Ti^buch  gef  iihrt  welches  in 
der  neuern  Zeit  aufgefunden  und  veroffentlicht  worden  ist. 
Es  liefert  ein  so  lebendiges  und  f risches  Bild  des  damaligen 
Unterrichts-  und  Erziehungswesens  in  dem  Elosterschulen, 
dass  wir  es  unseren  Lesern  nicht  vorenthalten  konnen,  und 
in  einem  besonderen  Abschnitte  folgen  lassen."  ^ 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Beichenau  (rich  meadow)  was 
founded  by  St.  Perminius  in  the  year  724,  perhaps  an  earlier 
date  than  any  other  Alpine  monastery  except  St.  Gkll  can 
show.  Its  site  was  in  the  northwest  of  Switzerland,  on  an 
island  in  Untersee,  a  lakelet — possibly  a  cove  once  —  on  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Constance.  The  islet  is  rather  more  than 
three  miles  long  and  somewhat  less  than  two  broad.  The 
estates  with  which  the  abbey  was  at  length  endowed  became 
so  vast  and  numerous  that,  as  common  speech  had  it,  the 
abbot  on  his  way  to  Bome  need  not  sleep  a  single  night  out 
of  his  own  domains. 

Beichenau  was  the  asylum  where  Charles  the  Fat,  a  grand- 
son of  Charlemagne,  when  deposed,  retired  to  die  in  888 
A.D.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  minster,  which 
was  commenced  in  a.d.  806,  and  frequent  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  following  narrative.  The  original  tower  and 
nave  have  outlasted  well  nigh  eleven  centuries,  and  stand  to 
this  day  in  good  condition. 

Among  the  treasures  in  the  reliquary  travellers  are  asked 
to  admire  an  emerald  weighing  eight  and  twenty  pounds,  a 
present  from  Charlemagne,  which  he  no  doubt  gave  suppos- 
ing it  a  priceless  jewel,  though  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
glass.  But  the  most  venerated  relic  is  one  of  the  water-pots 
used  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  No  doubt  this  pottery  was, 
with  equal  fulness  of  faith,  brought  from  Palestine  and  wel* 

^  Skissen  und  Bilder  aos  der  Eniehtrngsgesehiohte.  Enen  (186S),  YoL  L  p. 
189. 
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oomed  in  Beichenau.  It  attests  mediaeval  intercourse  with 
the  Holy  Land.  The  abbey  long  outlived  the  Reformation,  its 
revenues  not  being  sequestrated  till  a.d.  1799, 

In  the  year  842,  Walafried,  of  German  origin,  after  a 
brilliant  career  at  Fulda  with  Rabanus  Maurus,  became  abbot 
of  Reichenau,  where  he  had  been  educated,  but  after  only 
seven  years  of  abbacy,  died  there,  in  849.  Among  his 
writings  Gieseler  (Vol.  ii.  p.  82)  enumerates  the  following : 
1.  De  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  Eccleeiasticarum ;  2. 
Glossa  ordinaria  in.Biblia:  3.  Yitae  S.  Galli,  Othmari,  etal. 
He  was  by  way  of  eminence  a  chronicler  of  saints. 

WatafriecTs  Narrative.  —  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  and 
hence  much  amazed  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  claus- 
tral  buildings  in  which  I  was  thenceforth  to  dwell,  and  it  de- 
lighted me  to  see  the  crowd  of  schoolmates  and  playmates 
who  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  was  in  turn,  however, 
the  means  of  much  sport  to  them.  As  everything  seemed 
to  me  new  apd  strange,  my  imitations  of  what  I  saw  others 
*  do  were  awkward  and  unseasonable  or  out  of  place. 

But  after  a  few  days  I  found  myself  more  at  home,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  adapt  myself  to  the  established  regula- 
tions, the  head  master  committed  me  to  a  teacher  under 
whom  I  must  learn  to  read.  I  was  not  alone,  for  there  were 
several  other  boys  under  his  charge,  some  of  high  and  some 
of  low  degree,  but  all  were  further  advanced  than  I  was. 
Hy  helpful  teaeher  and  my  own  ambition  alternately  spurred 
me  on  to  do  my  best,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  I  had 
so  far  succeeded  that  I  could  readily  read  not  only  what  was 
written  for  me  on  my  wax  tablet,  but  also  the  Latin  book 
which  was  put  into  my  hands.  Then  I  received  a  German 
primer,  which  to  be  sure  cost  me  more  pains  to  read,  but 
which  yielded  me  a  heartfelt  joy;  for  as  soon  as  I  had 
learned  to  read  it  I  could  understand  it  too,  which  had  not 
been  my  experience  in  Latin.  At  first,  accordingly,  I  won- 
dered greatly  how  any  one  could  at  once  both  read  and  un- 
derstand what  he  read. 

In  autunm,  at  the  time  of  first  harvest,  there  was  no  school 
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for  seyeral  days.  Then,  with  our  teacher,  we  rambled  to  onr 
hearts'  content  along  the  lake  shore,  or  gathered  apples  from 
the  richly-laden  trees  which  encircled  the  cloister.  These 
joy-days  once  over,  I  was  obliged  to  copy  on  my  wax 
tablet  the  letters  which  I  had  now  learned  to  know  and  to 
combine,  —  a  task  which  did  not  please  me  much.  My  work 
being  irksome  my  attention  wandered.  I  teased  my  school- 
mates, and  so  incurred  the  master's  hard  words  and  some- 
times blows.  Notwithstanding,  I  was  learning  to  write 
throughout  the  winter,  and  so  in  the  spring  of  the  jeeur  816 
I  came  under  Master  Gerhard,  the  teacher  of  grammar. 

Year  816.  — ^My  first  business  was  to  learn  by  heart  sundry 
Latin  phrases,  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  myself  under- 
stood in  Latin  by  my  associates.  Most  of  my  fellow  pupils  were 
already  far  advanced  in  grammar,  some  being  in  their  second, 
others  in  their  third  or  fourth  year.  Accordingly,  they 
must  always,  except  in  hours  of  recreation,  speak  Latin  with 
each  other.  We  beginners,  on  the  other  hand^  were  allowed 
to  use  Oerman  so  far  as  was  necessary. 

After  some  little  time  the  grammar  of  Donatus  was  handed 
me,  and  an  older  scholar  was  appointed  to  examine  me  in  it 
until  I  had  memorized  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  all  the 
rules  respecting  their  modifications.  For  the  first  two  hours 
the  master  himself  took  pains  to  show  me  how  I  must  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  learn  these  words  and  word-forms.  After- 
ward his  habit  was  to  come  only  at  the  close  of  school  hours 
for  inquiring  of  the  monitor  how  I  had  done  my  duty.  Nor 
had  he  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  progress  in  Donatus. 
The  questions  and  answers  I  always  knew,  all  of  them,  but  I 
had  leisure  enough  left  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  so  to 
pester  my  schoolmates.  The  scholar  who  taught  me,  as  I 
very  well  knew,  was  not  permitted  to  give  whippings,  and 
he  was  too  fond  of  me  to  report  against  me  to  the  master  at 
evening.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  happened  that  I  carried 
the  matter  so  far  that  the  higher  classes,  in  another  portion 
of  the  hall,  seeing  and  laughing  at  my  roguery,  betrayed  it  to 
the  tocher  who  was  busy  with  them.    Hie  first  time  I 
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escaped  with  a  frown,  the  second  time  be  stepped  up  and  asked 
if  I  had  so  far  forgotten  myself,  or  threatened  me  with  up- 
lifted forefinger.  When  all  tliis  was  not  enough,  he  cut  me 
off  from  half  of  my  dinner,  or  took  down  the  rod  from  the 
wall. 

Every  afternoon  ve  had  to  apply  the  rules  which  during 
the  morning  we  had  committed  to  memory.  The  process 
was  as  follows :  The  monitor,  or  sometimes  the  master,  dio- 
tated  to  us,  in  German,  phrases  of  more  or  less  length  which 
we  must  on  the  spot  write  down  in  Latin  on  our  waxen 
tablets.  The  words  themselves  were  known  to  us  from 
Donatus  or  from  daily  conversation,  and  we  also  had  leave 
to  ask  our  teacher  about  them.  After  all,  as  we  wrote  from 
hearing,  and  without  seeing  the  words,  I  at  least  wrote  them 
down  oddly  enough.  At  evening  some  passage  of  biblical 
history  was  narrated  in  our  hearing,  and  we  had  to  give  a 
repetition  of  it  next  morning. 

While  we  were  reviewing  Donatus  for  the  second  and 
third  time  the  building  of  the  dburch  close  by  us  was  com- 
pleted. That  lordly  minster  towered  just  between  our  school- 
house  and  the  cloister.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in 
Beichenau  the  structure  was  already  erected,  but  the  brethren 
still  wrought  unceasingly  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  in- 
terior. At  last  came  tiie  much  wished-for  day  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  magnificent  pile.  Countless  crowds  had  flowed 
thither  to  the  festivaL  Even  two  days  before,  the  lake  was 
covered  with  boats  in  which  knights  and  lords  from  far  and 
near  were  hurrying,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  to  the 
scene.  Several  bishops  and  delegates  from'  the  imperial 
court  of  Louis  had  aiTived,  for  the  abbot  had  been  a  good 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  his  great  father.  The  minster  was 
dedicated  in  honor  of  Mary,  our  dear  Lady,  by  the  abbot  and 
Bishop  Hatto  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops,  who,  arrayed 
in  full  regalia,  shared  in  the  solemnity.  It  was  for  me 
a  sight  of  strange  beauty.  Seven  hundred  brethren,  one 
hundred  scholars  of  the  inner  school,  and  four  times  as  many 
of  the  outer,  formed  a  choir  such  as  I  had  never  seen  nor 
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heard  of.  At  high-mass  all  the  multitude  responded  to  the 
prayer  of  the  bishop.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
something  unutterable  moved  in  my  heart,  —  a  measureless 
sadness  (wehmuth)  overcame  me.  God's  greatness  and 
goodness  filled  my  soul,  and  I  then  and  there  made  the 
,  resolution  to  dedicate  myself  to  his  service  wholly  and 
unreservedly.  From  this  era  onward  my  whole  demeanor 
was  more  sober  and  quiet,  so  that  my  teachers,  and  especially 
Master  Grimald,  rejoiced,  and  my  companions  wondered. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Bishop  Hatto,  before  returning  to  his 
episcopal  residence  at  Basel,  to  attend  our  examinations. 
My  answers  pleased  him  well.  I  spoke  with  childish  bold- 
ness to  the  friendly  man  whom  a  few  days  before  I  had  be- 
held so  grand  and  lordly  among  bishops,  counts,  and  knights, 
and  who  now  sat  among  us  like  a  kind  father.  He  com- 
mended me  for  special  attention  to  Master  Grimald. 

Year  817. —  Throughout  the  winter  following  we  were  ooco- 
pied  with  the  second  part  of  grammar  and  with  orthography, 
or  writing  correctly  (Rcchtschreibenkunst),  and  henceforth 
we  must  always  speak  in  Latin,  an  exercise  in  which  many 
things  befell  that  greatly  amused  our  teachers,  and  us  sclxd- 
ars  as  well.  A  section  of  the  Psalter  was  daily  read  to  us, 
and  we  wrote  it  down  on  our  wax  tablets.  Next,  each  of  us 
must  correct  his  neighbor's  blunders,  and  the  results  were 
afterward  inspected  by  a  student  who  had  finished  his  fourth 
year.  The  passage  was  then  gone  over  word  by  word,  and 
all  having  been  explained,  we  must  next  morning  learn  it 
by  heart.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  next  sum- 
mer we  had  imprinted  the  whole  Psalter  on  our  memories. 

Foward  from  this  date  we,  like  others  before  us,  were 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  choir  singing  of  the  brethren. 
Yet  this  privilege  was  vouchsafed  us  scholars  of  the  outer 
school  only  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  while  the  boys  of  the 
inner  school,  like  the  brethren  themselves,  and  banded  with 
them  in  twenty-four  relays,  or  sections  (Abtheilungen),  sang 
in  turn  the  praise  of  Gk>d  throughout  the  entire  day.  Thoee 
boys  could  stand  in  the  church  choir  itself;  our  j^cOi  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  only  next  to  it,  and  not  in  it,  because  we 
did  not  wear  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  no  one  without  that 
might  tread  either  the  choir  or  the  cloister. 

Year  818.  —  In  this  year  also  was  the  first  grape-vine 
planted  on  the  island.  In  our  examinations,  which  were  con- 
ducted before  Master  Erlebald,  head  of  the  inner  school,  we 
stood  well,  and  our  reward  was  permission  to  taste  the  first 
grapes.  With  new  delight  we  applied  ourselyes  to  Alcuin  and 
the  distichs  of  Cato,which  now  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  learn 
metrics.  The  book  furnished  me  contained  the  grammar  of 
Alcuin  and  the  metric  of  Beda,  both  together.  The  books  of 
the  other  scholars  had  the  metric  of  Yictorin.  Hence  we 
had  to  discourse  with  each  other  before  our  teacher  respect- 
ing the  rules  of  prosody  and  at  length  respecting  the  art  of 
versifying.  We  scholars,  in  pairs,  read  the  poems  of  Prosper 
and  Juvencus  as  well  as  of  Sedulius.  We  tried  and  tested 
our  rules  by  them,  and  our  recollection  as  well,  for  at 
evening  we  must  by  turns  give  an  account  of  them  to  our  in- 
structor. In  the  line  of  improving  memory,  we  were  required 
to  learn  by  heart  the  church  hymns  for  festivals*  and  also 
those  for  the  hours  of  the  day.  These  hynms,  indeed,  through 
frequent  repetition  had  already  become  pretty  well  known 
to  us. 

From  this  summer  onward  we,  like  those  who  had  gone 
before  us,  were  directed,  each  in  his  turn,  to  read  aloud  at 
table, —  a  service  for  which  we  prepared  ourselves  beforehand. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  feeling  of  timidity  overcame  me, 
so  that  I  fell  into  many  mistakes,  and  the  censor,  who  left 
not  even  the  least  of  them  unrebuked,  set  me  right  so  often 
that  I  almost  lost  heart. 

Just  at  this  time  Master  Orimald  was  removed  from  the 
headship  of  our  school,  and  together  with  Master  Tatto, 
another  of  our  teachers,  was  sent  by  Abbot  Hatto  to  the 
cloister  of  Aniane.  On  his  farewell  I  addressed  to  him  my 
first  Latin  letter,  expressing  my  childish  love  and  gratitude, 
and  closed  with  a  painfully  elaborated  couplet  (mtihsam 
zusammengestoppelten).    He  presented  me  with  a  copy  of 
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Virgil's  eclogues,  which  at  spare  moments  I  ever  and  anon 
studied,  and  read  through  again  and  again. 

Master  Watin,  Grimald's  brother,  now  became  head  of  the 
school,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  the  memorable 
particulars  of  which  I  set  forth  in  hexameters,  as  I  will  re- 
late by  and  by. 

Year  819. —  In  order  to  complete  our  grammatical  studies, 
we  were  throughout  the  winter  commissioned  to  teach  the 
newly-entered  scholars  in  speech  and  writing,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  others  had  done  that  service  to  us.  This  busi- 
ness I  engaged  in  with  equal  zeal  and  success,  and  thus 
gained  in  no  small  measure  tlie  fayor  of  Master  Watin. 
At  this  same  period  Grammar-master  Gerhard  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  rhetorical  figures  and  tropes.  His  method  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  point  them  out  to  us  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
afterward  to  require  us  to  produce  for  him  parallel  passages 
and  examples  out  of  the  poets  we  had  already  read,  as  well 
as  from  Statins  and  Lucan  that  we  were  now  reading. 

Those  of  us  who  felt  neither  taste  nor  talent  for  teaching 
others,  worked  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  transcribing 
the  grammarians  Priscian,  Marius  Yictorinus,  and  Oassio- 
dorus,  or  exercised  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  extracts 
derived  either  from  daily  life,  biblical  history,  or  the  books 
they  read.  In  this  matter  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  the 
dictionary  of  synonymes  which  Master  Gerhard  had4rawn  op 
for  us,  and  which  also  afforded  us  invaluable  assistance  in 
verse  making. 

In  the  midst  of  such  studies  the  time  arrived  when  all 
those  who  would  pass  on  from  grammar  to  rhetoric — 
numbering  thirty-two  —  must  undergo  their  final  examinsr 
tion.  In  view  of  this  we  reviewed  with  our  teacher  the 
three  parts  of  grammar,  namely,  etymology,  orthography, 
and  metric,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  figures  and  tropes. 
On  a  certain  day  Master  Erlebald,  witii  the  other  teachers  of 
the  inner  school,  came  into  the  great  ball  of  our  building, 
and  proposed  to  each  one  of  us  several  questions  concerning 
the  branches  we  had  stodied  and  the  authors  which  we  had 
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read.  From  these  authors  we  were  called  upon,  to  show 
authorities  for  eveiy  rule.  A  report  was  also  exacted  in  re- 
lation to  the  biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  we  had  heard  during  these  four  years,  and  also  con- 
oeming  its  sense  and  importance.  Those  who  turned  out 
deficient  in  every  point  were  advised  to  inform  themselves 
better  concerning  it,  and  such  as  showed  any  negligence  or 
indifference  received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Master  Erlebald« 
who  then  proved  himself  strict  and  in  earnest.  It  was  not 
all  of  my  fellow-scholars  who  passed  on  with  us  into  rhet- 
oric ;  several  young  nobles  returned  home,  or  were  sent  by 
their  parents  to  become  squires  and  learn  knightly  arts,  for 
which  there  was  no  opportunity  in  the  cloister-school.  Every 
day,  it  is  true,  we  saw  knights  and  counts  dismount  at  the 
guest-house  close  by  us,  yet  we  had  no  intercourse  with 
them.  Only  priests  and  bishops  now  and  then  came  into 
our  apartment  to  examine  us,  or  to  amuse  themselves  with 
our  joyous  sports.  I  remember  to  this  day  how  ashamed  I 
once  felt  when  in  a  foot-race  which  we  ran  in  presence  of  a 
bishop,  I  slipped  down  on  the  ground,  and  was  laughed  at 
That  sort  of  recreation,  onward  from  that  moment,  pleased 
me  no  more,  but  I  preferred  to  amuse  myself  with  dice  and 
quarter-staff. 

During  the  holidays,  which  this  year  were  the  more  agree- 
able, thanks  to  little  excursions  among  the  farms  which  be- 
longed to  the  cloister,  the  two  teachers,  Master  Grimald  and 
Master  Tatto  came  back  to  Beichenau,  to  our  great  joy. 
The  former  was  authorized  to  introduce  in  the  claustral 
arrangements  those  reforms  which,  after  his  experience  at 
Aniane,  he  judged  necessary.  Tatto's  task,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  rhetoric. 

Year  820. —  On  the  memorial  day  of  Saint  Perminius,  our 
saintly  founder  and  first  abbot,  the  third  of  November,  we 
commenced  our  rhetorical  studies.  Our  class-book  was 
CassiodoruSy  who  was  already  known  to  most  of  us,  because 
we  had  received  his  writings  on  grammar,  and  had  been  re- 
quested to  read  them.    We  also  interpreted  and  read  in  the 
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Bchool  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  but  the  reading  of  Quine- 
tilian  was  left  optional.  Up  to  this  time,  aside  from  some  brief 
letters,  we  had  been  obliged  to  make  no  compositions ;  but 
now  we  must,  almost  every  day,  learn  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  style  as  they  came  up  for  study  in  our  dasft- 
book.  These  labors  occupied  us  the  whole  winter  through. 
In  spring  began  the  study  of  history^  in  which  we  had  al- 
ready learned  something  from  the  martyrology,  meal-time 
readings,  and  conversation  with  our  teachers.  Our  text- 
book was  the  Chronicle  of  Beda,  and  for  reference  there  was 
granted  us  a  book  in  which  the  librarian  Beginbert  had 
written  together  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  St 
Jerome,  Prosper,  Cassiodorus,  as  well  as  of  bishops  Jomandee 
and  Mellitus.  In  the  school  we  read,  first  Sallust  and  then 
Titus  Livy,  in  which  we  were  required  to  point  out  the 
rhetorical  rules  and  forms.  In  these  days  too,  by  Tatto's  ad- 
vice, I  read  Alcuin's  Dialogue  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Virtues, 
which  Master  Tatto  had  brought  with  him,  and  I  found  tiiere 
equal  pleasure  and  profit 

For  change  of  studies  we  translated  certain  portions  of 
Yirgil's  Aeneid  as  well  as  of  Prudentius  and  Fortunatos,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  ourselves  composed  little  Latin  poems. 
To  this  last  performance,  however,  all  were  not  bound.  But 
I  engaged  in  it  with  such  delight  that  I  neglected  other 
duties  for  the  sake  of  it  Finally,  every  one  of  us  must  copy 
one  of  the  Chronicles  in  order  to  have  it  always  at  band 
in  case  of  future  need. 

Year  821. —  All  the  next  winter  we  were  busy  with  Dia- 
lectic under  Tatto's  guidance.  His  teaching  was  according 
to  a  work  of  Alcuin,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  out  <i 
France.  Of  this  work,  however,  only  one  copy  was  for  some 
time  within  our  reach.  Hence,  Cassiodorus  and  Porphyry's 
Introduction  were  put  into  our  hands,  and  later,  Boethins, 
with  Beda's  writings  regarding  the  Dialectic  of  Aristotle.  It 
now  devolved  on  us  to  hold  discussions  with  each  other  con- 
cerning the  various  tqpics  of  dialectic.  Tattoos  favorite  method 
was  to  make  each  of  us  give  his  own  definiti<Hi  of  the  i 
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object,  and  then  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  opponents. 
When  our  strife  thus  waxed  too  hot,  the  disputation  was  at 
once  broken  off,  and  not  renewed  until  the  next  day.  In 
logic  what  pleased  me  best,  and  so  attracted  me  oftenest, 
was  looking  up  other  authorities  or  illustrative  passages,  in 
addition  to  those  which  Alcuin  had  adduced  from  the  Poems 
of  Virgil.  In  this  effort  I  was  encouraged  by  Tatto.  The 
reading  of  the  poets  and  the  study  of  history  still  went  on, 
and  a  report  concerning  both  of  them  was  obligatory  on 
every  student  upon  an  appointed  day  every  week. 

All  summer  Tatto  was  making  us  acquainted  with  legal 
codes  J  that  they  might  introduce  us  to  real  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  us  with  copious  materials  for  rhetorical 
and  dialectical  exercises.  Some  of  us  who  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  maze  of  dialectics  had  even  sopner  taken  up  these 
collections  and  carefully  perused  the  law-books  of  Theodosius, 
tiie  Salic  and  Bipuarian  (Rhenish)  Franks,  (Lex  Salica  et 
lex  Bipuariorum)  as  well  as  of  the  Longobards.  These  treati- 
ses were  now  once  more  thoroughly  studied  by  all  of  us,  and 
meantime  Tatto,  out  of  his  rich  experience,  opened  to  us 
masterly  commentaries.  His  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
imperial  palace ;  hence  his  fund  of  facts  was  inexhaustible. 
Thus  he  made  everything  clear  to  us,  and  added  sage  coun- 
sels for  the  future.  Among  the  many  priests  and  bishops 
who  this  summer  visited  our  school,  was  Thegan,  choir- 
bishop  of  Treves,*  who  was  an  old  friend  of  our  Abbot  Hatto, 
and  who  was  wont  to  pay  a  visit  to  Beichenau  every  two  or 
three  years. 

Year  822. — The  entire  winter  was  devoted  to  practice  in 
the  rules  regarding  rhetoric  and  logic  which  we  had  heard 
and  commited  to  memory  during  the  last  two  years.  Our 
exercises  were  of  two  sorts  —  oral  and  written.  Subjects  in 
history,  in  daily  life,  or  in  legal  codes  were  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  we  had  to  treat  of  them  in  speeches  and  counter- 

1  Choir-lnshopt  (chorbiachofe  x**^^^'^^^'  ^ )  were  junior  or  Msbtant  bishopt 
in  large  diooetei,  chieflj  employed  in  inferior  duties,  orjn  distant  and  ont-of-tli^ 
way  pUm§,^aBoA  fceaee,  tedder  on,  styled  cmmbj  biakepg. 
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speeches.  Usually  we  must  first  lay  our  arguments  before 
the  teacher  in  naked  logical  form,  and  afterward  clothe  them  in 
rhetorical  dress.  Here  it  was  also  required  that  we  should 
know  how  to  express  the  same  idea  equally  well  in  six  or 
seven,  and  even  more  shapes.  The  life-history  of  saints  we 
had  sometimes  also  to  narrate  freely,  or  to  write  and  deliver 
in  public  eulogies  or  delineations  of  character.  From  time 
to  time  we  likewise  composed  Gterman  verses,  after  the 
pattern  of  popular  songs  and  sagas,  collections  of  which 
Tatto  read  before  us.  Abbot  Hatto  had  been  often  ordered 
by  Charlemagne  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  (German 
tongue  in  the  cloister-school.  In  conformity  with  this  in- 
junction Tatto  now  gave  tis  opportunity  to  draw  up  in  Ger* 
man,  first  vocabularies,  and  then  translations  and  speeches, 
and  it  turned  out  that  some  of  us  spoke  better  in  the  ver- 
nacular than  in  Latin.  In  orthography,  and  there  only,  did 
we  fail,  because  many  German  sounds  cannot  be  expressed 
by  Latin  letters,  and  every  one  of  us  according  to  the  section 
where  he  originated,  had  a  pronunciation,  and  hence  a  mode 
of  spelling,  of  his  own.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  we  could  de- 
liver a  fluent  discourse  in  tlie  German  tongue  much  sooner 
than  we  could  write  a  German  translation  or  composition. 

Meantime  the  crisis  was  approaching  that  must  carry  us 
over  into  a  new  circle  of  studies.  We  had  still  first  to  stand 
one  more  examination,  which  an  event  totally  unexpected 
by  us  made  to  assume  a  special  importance.  We  learned 
that  Abbot  Hatto  who  from  the  year  of  my  birth  (806)  had 
managed  the  cloister,  would  put  his  Episcopal  crosier  into 
younger  and  stronger  hands,  in  order  that  in  a  quiet  cell  he 
might  dedicate  the  remnant  of  his  life  solely  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  the  healing  of  his  own  soul.  So  it  was  the 
last  time  that  he  attended  our  examinations,  and  after  we 
had  all  given  our  answers,  in  both  Latin  and  German,  con- 
cerning grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  he  asked  us:  ^^For 
what  purpose  we  would  use  all  that  we  had  now  acquired  V* 
Then  he  said :  ^^  Only  in  the  service  of  €k>d  can  you  emidoy 
your  talents  and  knowledge  for  your  own  happiness  and  for 
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the  good  of  others.*  No  might  nor  glory,  no  wealth  nor 
sensualities,  can  give  your  hearts  peace." 

His  meaning  I  did  not  yet  understand ;  but  on  the  next 
day  when  I  saw  the  old  man  in  the  minster-choir  step  down 
from  his  throne,  seize  the  hand  of  Erlebald,  lead  him  up, 
put  into  his  hands  the  wand  and  mitre  amid  loud  cries  and 
sighs  of  all  that  were  present,  and  then  retire  to  the  ranks 
of  his  breth^n  with  a  joyful  glance  and  a  cheerful  face,  and 
when  I  saw  the  stem  Erlebald  weeping,  then  was  there  light 
in  my  soul;  I  recognized  the  nothingness  of  all  things 
earthly  as  never  before ;  and  I  felt  in  myself  strength  for  a 
similar  renunciation  and  a  similar  sacrifice.  In  after  times 
it  often  happened  that  I  sat  late  at  evening  in  our  garden 
with  my  fellow-students,  who  told  me  about  their  towers  and 
castles,  as  well  as  concerning  the  lordly  palaces  of  princes 
and  dukes,  and  of  gorgeous  feasts  and  tournaments.  At 
such  moments  I  gazed  in  silence  out  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  lake  in  whidi  the  steady  siekle  of  the  moon,  or  the 
twinkling  evening  star  mirrored  itself,  and  thought  on  God 
—  on  the  God  of  my  heart, —  and  the  farewell  words  of  the 
gray-haired  abbot  rang  again  in  my  soul. 

Some  of  us  wrote  verses  regarding  the  change  of  abbots, 
and  brought  them  forward  at  the  feast,  accompanied  with 
music  and  song.  Thereupon  Tatto  resolved  to  send  these 
effusions  to  Thegan,  the  country  bishop  of  Treves,  to  whom 
indeed,  during  his  visit  in  autumn,  he  had  promised  some  such 
missive.  We  dispatched  him  our  poems  the  more  readily, 
knowing  him  to  be  an  old  and  cordial  friend  of  our  dear 
Abbot  Hatto.  At  the  bidding  of  my  teacher  I  wrote  a  brief 
epistolary  introduction  to  the  verses.  Thegan  made  answer 
in  verse,  and  the  result  was  that  our  poetical  commerce  and 
correspondence  were  kept  up  until  his  death,  which  followed 
soon  after. 

About  this  time,  and  also  through  the  agency  of  Tatto,  I 
came  into  similar  relations  with  Agobard,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  at  his  visit  two  years 
before,  and  that  through  no  merit  of  my  own.    I  also  sent 
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him  a  letter  in  hexameters  which  found  a  flattering  recep- 
tion. All  these  things  combined  to  fill  me  with  a  lore  al- 
most passionate  not  only  for  poetry,  but  for  science.  With 
such  feelings  I  now,  in  the  sunmier  of  822,  began  under  the 
guidance  of  Tatto  the  study  of.  arithmetic.  He  first  tau^t 
us  the  books  of  the  consul  Manlius  Boethius  concerning  the 
several  sorts  (Arten)  and  partitions,  as  well  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  numbers.  Then  we  learned  to  reckon  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  use  of  the  abacus  (Bechentisch)  according 
to  the  books  which  Boethius  and  Beda  have  written  on  that 
subject. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  divisions  of  time,  and  tiie 
introduction  of  the  golden  number^  the  epacts,  and  the  in- 
diction  for  calculating  the  church  calendar,  claimed  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  and  study.  For  change  and  recreation  we 
solved  the  mathematical  puzzles  which  Alcuin  had  prepared 
for  the  great  Charles.  Later  I  myself  undertook  to  devise 
riddles  of  that  sort,  and  have  dressed  up  several  of  them  in 
hexameters.  Many  scholars  were  not  able  to  go  through 
with  all  the  calculations ;  and  likewise,  before  we  went  on  to 
geometry,  all  those  fell  out  of  the  course  who  had  decided 
henceforth  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
law,  or  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Students  of  the 
last  class  went  over,  the  next  spring,  to  the  brethren  who 
had  their  studios  (Werkstatten)  on  another  side  of  the  clois- 
ter, and  remained  with  th^m  two  more  years.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  wished  to  learn  medicine  (Arzneikunde)  received 
their  subsequent  instruction  from  Master  fiichram,  who  dwdt 
in  a  house  of  his  own  on  the  outside  of  the  abbot's  residence, 
and  sedulously  attended  to  the  garden  of  simples(Heilkrsuter). 
Great  was  his  tact  in  preparing  potions  and  balsams,  and  his 
skill,  aided  by  other  brethren,  in  caring  for  the  sick. 

Year  828. —  After  this  separation  our  number  was  still 
about  twenty,  and  we  pushed  on  in  our  study  of  Boettiius. 
Our.first  business  was  with  his  three  books  on  geome^,  bat 
several  other  geometrical  treatises  were  at  our  ccmunand. 
After  we  had  learned  to  know  the  figures  and  their  qaiAities, 
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we  must  ouraelyes  learn  to  draw  and  define  others  like  them. 
Later  we  undertook  the  mensuration  of  lines,  superficies, 
and  solids.  We  measured  not  only  the  estates  of  the  cloister 
on  the  island  and  their  distances,  but  also  the  height  of  the 
buildings  and  of  the  towers. 

Our  chief  study  was  learning  to  know  the  earth  and  its 
different  divisions,  lands,  and  seas  according  to  their  nature 
and  productions  —  as  stones,  metals,  plants,  and  animals.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  before  gained  a  good  deal  of  information 
regarding  these  matters ;  but  now  they  were  more  funda- 
mentally proved,  established  by  calculation,  and  explained 
according  to  their  causes. 

Our  text-books  in  this  department  were  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  the  Cosmography  of  Ethicus,  Beda's  writings 
on  these  subjects,  and  the  work  of  St.  Isidore.  The  maps 
and  figures,  with  which  we  were  well  supplied,  gave  us  most 
pleasure.  It  often  happened  during  our  playtime  that  we 
tried  to  sketdi  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  sand  of  our  play- 
ground outlines  of  the  lands,  and  continents,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  its  zones,  rivers,  and  mountain  ranges. 
All  disclosures  concerning  natural  phenomena  and* their 
eaoses  were  most  welcome  to  us,  and  of  all  studies  none 
was  so  often  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  of  our 
questions  to  our  teacher.  Master  Tatto.  Many  a  time  was  I 
amazed  at  the  patience  and  alacrity  with  which  he  always 
answered  our  questions,  and  I  felt  myself  strangely  attracted 
by  the  peac^ulness  which  lay  in  his  lineaments,  beamed 
from  his  eyes,  and  sounded  from  his  mouth.  This  peace  of 
Ood  had  a  sort  of  magic  influence  on  our  fermenting  heads 
and  unquiet  hearts,  so  that  when  we  were  most  uproarious, 
so  soon  as  he  appeared  or  spoke  to  us  all  was  quiet  in  our 
circle.  His  skill  was  also  equal  in  keeping  humble,  by  well- 
considered  questions  and  remarks,  those  of  us  who  had  most 
genius,  and  encouraging  those  who  were  weaker  and  less 
gifted  by  questions  that  were  easier  and  advancing  step  by 
step  (stufenweise  vorgehende). 

Master  Qximald  alfio»thoug)i  he  was  no  longer  our  teacher, 
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had  looked  in  upon  us  now  and  then  to  satisfy  himself  of  our 
progress,  and  to  cheer  us  up;  but  this  winter  he  was 
summoned  to  Aix-la-chapelle,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Louis,  and  retained  there  as  arch-chaplain.  We  continued, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  lively  intercourse  with  him,  and  I  some- 
times sent  him  some  of  my  verses.  As  he  showed  them  to 
the  bishops  who  made  inquiries  about  our  institution,  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  was  constrained  to  bestow  some  of  my  society  verses 
on  them  too.  One  poem  of  this  sort  I  addressed  to  Ebbo  of 
Bheims,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  as  a  mission- 
ary for  Denmark,  and  another  to  Drogo,  bishop  elect  of  Mets, 
whom  a  strange  change  of  fortune  was  to  befall.  I  had  been 
made  known  to  Modorin,  bishop  of  Autun,  by  his  nephew, 
who  had  begun  his  studies  at  Reichenau  at  about  the  same 
time  with  me,  and  was  my  next  friend.  To  this  bishop  also 
I  wrote  letters  at  a  later  period. 

With  Easter  in  the  following  year  we  began  the  study  of 
Music.  Though  my  practical  tact  in  this  art  proved  very 
small,  my  taste  for  it  possessed  me  like  a  passion.  Accord- 
ingly I  studied  the  musical  books  of  Boethius  and  Beda  with 
double  zeal.  Tatto  was  himself  a  musician  of  renown,  and 
composed  various  songs  and  hymns.  He  delivered  us  ex- 
tended lectures  touching  the  succession  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  tones,  and  on  tlie  laws  of  composition.  Moreover, 
he  unfolded  to  us  the  nature  and  use  of  different  instruments, 
the  rules  of  singing,  the  manifold  notes  or  signs,  their  grad- 
ual rise,  and  present  significance. 

Almost  every  one  of  us  had,  years  before,  learned  either  to 
sing  or  to  play  on  some  instrument  One  performed  on  the 
organ,  which  was  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
singing  in  the  minster,  another  struck  (schlug)  the  harp,  a 
third  blew  the  flute,  or  trumpet  and  trombone  (Posaune^, 
some  played  the  guitar  or  three-stringed  lyre.  All  in  turn 
received  special  instruction,  and  spent  much  of  tiieir  tame 
perfecting  themselves,  each  in  his  own  speciality. 

As  for  myself,  however,  in  spite  of  earnest  endeavors  I 
conld  not  master  any  one  of  these  instruments,  tfaoogfa  I  did 
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know  how  to  join  in  psalm  singing.  Havihg  a  good  deal  of 
leisure  I  spent  it  in  trying  to  set  sundry  songs  to  muoic. 
Master  Tatto  dissuaded  me,  but  I  begged  him  till  he  ad- 
mitted me  to  the  musical  lessons  which  he  gave  to  the  other 
scholars.  I  learned  his  rules  of  composition,  and  applied 
them  with  success — as  I  fancied.  When,  however,  the 
chorister  had  one  of  my  tunes  sung  it  sounded  so  harsh  and 
preposterous  that  I  gave  up  all  musical  aspirations  from 
that  hour. 

Then  Master  Tatto  proposed  that  I  should  study  Greek, 
and,  as  he  himself  had  no  time  to  spare,  he  requested  Master 
Wetin  to  teach  me  that  language.  His  request  was  at  once 
complied  with,  and  eagerness  to  make  a  trial  of  Greek  seized 
several  of  my  companions.  Within  two  or  three  weeks 
their  hearts  failed  them,  so  that  I  alone  stuck  steadily  to  my 
resolutions.  Wetin  took  all  possible  pains  to  render  the 
study  easy  and  agreeable  to  me.  When  I  had  fixed  in 
memory  the  most  important  inflections  according  to  the 
grammar  of  Dositheus,  I  began  to  read  Homer.  Master 
Grimald,  who  loved  Homer  so  well  that  he  had  assumed  his 
name,  presented  me  with  his  own  Homeric  manuscript  which 
he  had  bought  at  Aiz-la-chapelle  of  a  Greek  from  Constanti- 
nople. Aside  from  this  gift  we  could  not  have  lacked  copies  of 
Homer,  since  Abbot  Hatto  and  Erlebald  had  purchased 
several  thirteen  years  before,  when  they  were  ambassadors 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in  Constantinople. 
So  I  consumed  the  long  winter  evenings  in  Greek.  With 
Wetin  I  read  the  first  books  of  that  Homeric  poem  which 
bears  the  title  Hiad,  and  Master  Wetin  gave  me  instruction 
in  the  same  style  in  which  he  himself  and  Erlebald  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Scotchman,  Clemens,  to  whom  Hatto  had 
sent  him. 

Wetin  informed  me  how  this  Clemens  and  his  companion 
Dongal  had  come  to  Charlemagne  in  Gaul.  These  two  men 
whose  learning  in  secular  science  and  Holy  Writ  was  in- 
comparable, landed  on  the  shores  of  Gaul  in  company  with 
British  merchants.    Tet  they  set  forth  no  merchandise  but 
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cried  to  tlie  crowd  who  came  for  purdiasing ;  ^^  If  any  man 
longs  for  wisdom  let  him  repair  to  us  and  receiye  it,  for  that 
is  the  article  which  we  have  to  sell."  Their  words  were  "  to 
sell  "  because  they  saw  that  people  sought  nothing  that  was 
offered  gratis,  but  only  costly  wares.  The  aim  of  the  new 
comers  was  either  to  rouse  the  natives  to  deal  in  wisdom  as 
in  other  things,  or  rather  to  move  their  wonder  at  such  a 
proclamation.  Their  outcry  lasted  so  long,  that  tiirough  those 
who  deemed  them  crazy  it  reached  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
who  always  felt  great  love  and  longing  for  wisdom.  Having 
hastily  summoned  them  before  him,  he  asked  whether  they 
in  truth,  as  he  has  heard  it  reported,  brought  wisdom  with 
them.  Their  answer  was;  **We  have  it  indeed,  and  are 
ready  to  bestow  it  on  all  who  worthily  crave  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  When  he  further  inquired  on  what  terms 
they  sold,  they  answered :  ^^  Beceptive  souls  in  a  fitting  places 
and  what  pilgrims  must  needs  have,  food  and  dothing.** 
Then  he  was  glad,  and  for  a  time  detained  them  both  by 
himself ;  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  forth  campaigning, 
he  bade  one  (Glemens),  Wetin's  instructor,  to  settle  in 
Gktul,  and  commended  to  his  charge  a  great  number  of  boys, 
high  and  low,  granting  them  a  dwelling,  and  directing  that 
all  their  wants  should  be  supplied.  The  other,  Dungal  by 
name,  he  dispatched  to  Italy,  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Augoa- 
tine  in  Pavia,  in  order  that  all  who  were  so  disposed  might 
assemble  there  as  his  disciples. 

Many  a  similar  incident  did  Wetin  relate  to  me  from 
the  exhaustless  riches  of  his  experience.  Honoring  and 
loving  him  as  a  father,  I  could  never  be  weary  of  hearing 
his  words ;  yet  was  he  all  too  soon  about  to  be  torn  from  me. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October  in  this  year  he,  feeling  un- 
well at  evening,  drank  a  medicinal  potion,  which,  however, 
affected  him  so  unfavorably  that  he  died  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  these  last  five  days  he  had  a  vision.  His  guardian  angel 
conducted  him  through  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory,  and 
caused  him  to  behold  things  full  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
He  added  warnings  and  charges  which  Master  Weti%  when 
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lie  awaked  again,  related  before  Bishop  Hatto,  Abbot  Erie- 
bald,  the  honorable  senior  Thegamnar,  and  our  Master  Tatto. 
As  mine  was  the  welcome  office  of  caring  for  the  patient,  I 
witnessed  whatever  befell,  and  wrote  it  out  at  Easter  of  the 
next  year,  as  desired  by  the  Arch-chaplain  Grimald,  who  was 
anxious  for  an  exact  report  of  the  vision  and  death  of  his 
dear  brother.  My  account  was  a  poem  of  some  length  which 
I  will  not  here  repeat. 

In  my  agony  I  then  wrote  to  Master  Orimald,  as  I  an- 
nounced to  him  the  sad  news  as  follows : 

"Why  write  I?    Our  writer,  alas,  is  deadi 
Enriching  our  hearts,  the  building  eternal 
He  strove  to  complete  with  all  treasures  of  wisdom. 
But  death-struck  his  hand  could  not  artist-like  lay 
Our  temple's  topstone  in  the  height  of  heaven. 
A  teacher  of  heaven  so  sure  we  earthlings  deserved  noiy 
Tet  tearful  eyes  are  in  our  loss  his  tribute. 
The  furrows  for  springtime  seeds  he  made  ready. 
That  from  them  a  harvest  to  God's  garner  bringing^ 
Himself  thus  a  workman's  wages  might  win. 
Behold  his  wish,  his  prayer,  his  steadfast  endeavor. 

Tear  825. —  The  impression  which  Wetin*s  last  days  made 
on  me  was  altogether  unique.  I  seemed  myself  to  die  with 
him.  Long  had  I  borne  in  heart  the  belief  that  I  was 
called  to  serve  God  in  Beichenau  [that  is  to  become  a  monk]. 
The  resolution  was  now  ripened  all  at  once,  and  I  begged  of 
Abbot  Erlebald  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  the 
brethren.  He  judged  it  best  for  me  first  to  finish  the  study  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Accordingly,  during  the  next  win- 
ter and  spring,  I  attended  the  astronomical  lectures  of  Tatto. 
But  I  was  all  the  while  full  of  other  thoughts.  However 
fascinating  the  subject  had  been  to  me  at  other  times,  it 
could  not  now  fix  my  attention.  Hence,  afterwards  in 
Fnlda,  I  was  forced  to  beg  my  Babanus  to  give  me  special 
teaching  in  this  branch.  Master  Tatto  also  could  no  more 
bestow  on  us  so  much  time  as  he  wished,  because  he  must 
both  take  Wetin's  place,  and  manage  the  whole  school. 
Notwithstanding,  he  explained  to  us  the  elements  of  Boethius 
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and  Beda's  writings  touching  the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and 
planets ;  taught  us  the  constellations,  the  zodiac,  the  causes 
of  eclipses,  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  and  horoscope,  the  sun- 
dial,, and  the  tube  (tubus).  He  also  made  us  draw  figures. 
At  night,  when  the  stars  came  out  clear,  he  observed  them 
himself  with  us,  and  summoned  all  the  students  to  watch, 
both  at  their  rising  and  setting,  the  oblique  paths  of  the  stars 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  firmament 


ARTICLE    VII. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  RECENT  CATACOMB  RESEARCH  AND 
ITS  LITERATURE. 

BT  BKY.  FROFB880R  BOOTT,  OHIOAOO  THBOLOOIOAL  IBMIirABT. 

Modern  Catacomb  research  may  be  said  to  have  gone  through  three  stages 
of  development:  the  first,  ending  about  thhly  years  ago,  was  onsdeo- 
tific  and  dogmatic;  the  second,  still  surviving,  is  scientific  and  dogmatie; 
the  third,  just  making  itself  heard,  claims  to  be  scientific  and  historic 

The  unscientific  period  though  dead  is  not  wholly  buried,  and  quite  a 
number  of  traditional  errors  still  encumber  the  path  of  archaeological 
studies.  The  Catacombs — as  Marchi  showed  —  were  not  ancient  sand- 
pits which  the  Christians  occupied  for  burial  purposes.  This  mode  of 
sepulture  was  not  an  invention  of  the  early  church,  for  it  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  heathen,  and  Jewish  catacombs  have  been  lately  investi- 
gated in  Rome.  These  underground  cemeteries  were  not  places  of 
retreat  concealed  and  remote.  A  solitary  inscription  refers  to  taking 
refuge  in  such  caves :  **  O  tempora  infausta  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota 
ne  in  cavemis  quidem  salvari  possimus."  On  the  contrary  the  Cat»> 
combs  were  often  entered  from  the  public  highway,  and  their  portals  were 
at  times  imposing  works  of  art  (cf.Schultze,  **  Die  Kirchliche  Archiiologie,'' 
1879, 1880,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fir  Kirchengeschichtey  p.  444,  note  2,  1882  — 
an  article  which  has  been  of  great  use  in  preparing  these  notes — where  a 
number  of  inaccuracies  in  Merz's  article  ''  Katakomben  "  in  the  new  e& 
tion  of  Herzog's  Encyklopddie,  1880,  are  coirected).  These  homes  d 
the  dead  were  not  usual  places  of  worship ;  hence  the  theory  of  Eraos 
(article  **  Altar "  in  his  Real-encykhpHdie)  that  the  church  altar  araee 
from  the  so  called  sepolcro  a  mensa  and  presupposes  communion  servioef 
in  the  Catacombs  is  imaginary.  The  present  stone  altar  is  of  heathen 
origiD.    The  early  church  had  only  a  simple  table.    On  the  other  hand, 
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tbe  £act  that  borial  clubs  were  collegia  lieiia  enabled  the  Christians  to 
transact  church  business  and  conduct  worship  at  their  funerals  under  the 
sanction  of  law. 

The  great  scientific-dogmatic  authority,  the  store-house  of  Catacomb 
inibnnation,  is  De  BossL  His  home  in  Rome,  papal  favor,  and  full  lit- 
erary and  experimental  qualfications  have  conspired  to  make  his  well- 
known  work  (**  La  Roma  sotterranea  cristiana,"  the  third  Tolume  of 
which  appeared  1877),  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  Based  upon  it  —  in  fact,  just  an  abbreviation  of  it 
— is  the** Roma  Sotterranea"  of  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  ^879,  London.  The  German  work  of  Kraus 
bearing  the  same  title,  whidi  reached  a  second  edition  1879,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  English  work.  A  similar  summary  is  the  book  of  Armellini 
(^  Le  Catacombe  Romane,"  Roma,  1880),  the  only  valuable  part  of  which 
is  the  description  of  St  Agnese — a  full  account  of  which  he  has  published 
in  a  separate  work  (**  H  Cimiterio  di  S.  Agnese,"  Roma,  1880). 

Hie  dogmatic  presumption  with  which  De  Rossi  and  his  school  set  out 
is,  that  the  pictures,  statues,  and  articles  of  domestic  use  which  fill  the 
Catacombs  were  intended  to  teach  symbolically  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  are  to  be  explained  accordingly.  Strictly  in 
this  spirit  is  written  the  great  work  of  Garruoci,  (**  Storia  dell'  arte  cris- 
tiana  nei  primi  otto  seculi  della  Chiesa,"  1879-80).  Preceding  volumes 
embraced  the  painting  on  early  monuments;  the  present  includes  the 
Christian  sculptures  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  The  text  is  of  minor 
importance,  but  the  series  of  plates,  growing  in  beauty  and  value,  makes 
the  work  one  of  the  very  best  for  getting  a  good  view  of  the  whole  field 
d  early  Christian  art 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  has  just  been  published 
by  T.  Roller  (**  Les  Cataccnnbes  de  Rome,  histoire  de  Tart  et  des  croy- 
aaces  religieuses  pendant  les  premiers  siecles  du  Christianisme."  2  vols. 
Paris,  1881,  Fr.  250).  The  writer,  a  French  Protestant,  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  school  of  De  Rossi,  though  less  inclined  to  find  intentional 
i^wlogetics  or  dogmatic  ideas  underlying  every  picture  and  carving. 
The  views  of  inscriptions,  sarcophagus  relids,  etc.,  are  heliographic,  and 
the  four  hundred  illustrations  form  a  splendid  gallery  of  early  church  art 
The  dogmatic  theory  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  and,  with  some  modifi- 
cations,  of  most  Protestants,  b  represented  in  Germany  by  F.  X.  Kraus. 
In  his  lecture  <<IJeber  Begriff,  Umfang,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Arch'i- 
ologie  nnd  die  Bedeutung  der  monnmentalen  Studien  fiir  die  historische 
Theologie,"  and  in  his  *' Real^ncyklopadie  der  christL  Altenthiimer,'' 
(1880),  he  and  his  fellow  writers  (Roman  Catholic)  regard  early  works  of 
Christian  art  as  petrified  or  painted  doctrines,  symbols  of  deep  moral 
teaching.  In  fact,  the  fantastic,  allegorizing  spirit  that  pervades  the 
Sacyklopiidie  goes  fiur  beyond  anything  De  Rossi  would  think  of.    The 
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work  is  based  upon  Martigny's  "  DictionDaire  des  antiquity  Clirali- 
ennes,**  and  is  now  published  as  far  as  the  letter  K.  The  same  unfaistorie 
mode  of  interpretation  is  followed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Knuu^ 
"  Synchronistischen  Tabellen  zur  christlichen  Kunstgeschichte,"  1880. 

Le  Blant,  in  the  introduction  to  his  ''Les  Sarcophagee  ChretieBt 

d' Aries/'  discusses  the  symbolism  of  early  Christian  art  in  a  more  liberal 

^  spirit.     He  is  willing  to  admit  that  very  often  the  inscriptions  and  moniF 

mental  symbols  have  merely  a  sepulchral  meaning;  but  the  current  of  hit 

exegesis  is  traditional. 

Victor  Schultze,  a  young  lecturer  in  Leipzig,  has  recently  come  forwaard 
as  the  representative  of  a  thoroughly  objective,  historic  presentation  of 
monumental  information.  In  his  essays,  —  ^  Die  Bedeutung  der  altefarisi> 
lichen  Monumente  fiir  die  theologische  Forschung,**  in  the  supplement  to 
the  Lutherische  Kirckenzeitung  (No.  16,  1879),  and  "Die  Symbolik  des 
altchristlichen  Bilderkreises," — in  his  work  "  Archaologische  Studies  * 
(Wien,  1880),  he  condemns  the  arbitrary  and  fanciful  method  of  inteiv 
preting  Christian  art,  and  lays  down  the  principles  of  a  natural,  hiatorie 
explanation.  Instead  of  the  grand  contributions  to  the  history  of  doctrine, 
morals,  and  church  government  which  the  old  exegesis  gave  and  promised^ 
we  are  now  taught  that  the  thought  of  the  Catacombs  moves  within  tlie 
narrow  circle  of  grief  for  the  dead  and  hope  of  victory  through  the  resar* 
rection.  Early  art  is  an  endless  resurrection-blossoming,  whose  rooto 
draw  nourishment  from  the  very  grave.  Later  art  scenes  from  bibliea] 
history  grew  naturally  out  of  the  earlier  expressions  which  set  forth  simj^^ 
the  feelings  of  mourners.  An  example  or  two  will  show  the  new  and  old 
way  of  looking  at  the  same  things.  In  a  burial  chamber  of  pre-Gonstan- 
tine  times,  opened  in  1879,  occurs  an  unique  mural  painting,  representing 
a  suppliant,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  a  naked  gladiator  in  an  attitude  of 
combat  Marucchi,  in  a  treatise  (**  Di  un  ipogeo  recentemente  scoperCo^'* 
etc.,  1879),  considers  the  picture  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  ooone 
of  the  Christian  martyr,  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Schultze  says  simf^y :  **  It  it 
the  picture  of  a  Christian  gladiator,  who  is  buried  here."  Li  a  fbmalo  form 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  Aries,  with  the  right  hand  extended,  the  left  holding 
the  piEilla,  Le  Blant  sees  '^Teglise  triomphante  acoueillant  le  defunt.* 
Schultze  finds  nothing  in  it  but  the  deceased  in  an  attitude  of  wonhlpw 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  latest  and  largest  work  (*^  Die  Katakomben,* 
Leipzig,  1882),  Schultze  lays  perhaps  too  great  stress  upon  the  influence  of 
the  antique  in  Christian  art  It  certainly  sounds  strange  to  hear  that  **  fliers 
was  a  time  when  art  in  the  church  was  that  of  the  heathen  unchanged.'* 
We  could  not  have  guessed,  if  we  had  not  been  toM,  that  the  Imniw 
symbol  of  the  fish  in  art  had  its  origin  in  Biatt  vit.  9  f.  And  it  is  a  tAmt 
exaggeration  to  think  that  church  history  is  to  reap  as  much  firom  tkn 
field  of  monumental  theology  as  pro&n6  history  has  done  from  the  nrt  of 
Greece  and  Rome.    But  the  work,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  i 
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of  tlie  most  recent  infbrmation  on  the  subject,  —  gathered  by  personal 
iarestigation  of  the  Catacombs  of  Bome»  l^aples,  and  Sicily,  —  and  is 
confidently  recommended  as  a  calm,  well-balanced  treatment  of  a  most 
interesting  period  of  church  life.  The  bnrial  customs  of  the  early  Christians 
differed  little  from  those  of  the  world  about  them.  Schultze  shows  that 
most  of  the  trinkets,  tods,  etc^  found  with  the  dead,  far  from  having  a 
deep  spiritual  meaning,  are  simply  an  illustration  of  heathen  usage  con- 
tmoed  by  the  Christians.  The  life  beyond  was  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  life  here  ;  and  the  amulets,  toys,  food,  lamps,  etc.,  put  in  the  grave, 
were  just  the  outfit  which  love  provided  for  those  who  had  gone  to  another 
^here  of  action.  There  was  very  little  symbolism  about  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  well-known  blood-bottles  affixed  to  many  tombs,  certainty  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Other  signs  of  martyrs'  graves  have  been  given 
vp  by  the  papacy,  after  thousands  of  supposed  martyred  bones  had  been 
•old  to  all  the  world ;  but  the  blood-bottles  have  been  declared  by  the 
Congregation  of  Rites — in  1668,  in  1868,  and  finally  in  1872,  after  chemical 
and  microscopic  analysu — really  to  contain  blood,  and  infallibly  indicate 
the  graves  of  martyrs.  English  and  €rerman  chemists  have  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  Schultze,  in  an  article  ("  Die  sogenannte  Blutglaser 
der  romischen  Katakomben,"  in  Luthardt's  Zeitschrifly  Bit,  x.  1880),  afler 
renewed  research,  holds  that  they  contained  sacramental  wine  —  a  very 
natural  conclusion ;  for  we  know  that  communion  bread  and  wine  were 
pat  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead  till  stopped  by  church  authority.  These 
wine-vials  would  be  a  natural  substitute  for  the  more  superstitious  practice. 
Especial  attention  has  been  paid  by  recent  archaeologists  to  Christian 
inscriptions.  The  great  introductory  work  here  is  De  Rossi's  *'  Inscrip- 
taones  christianae  urbis  Romae,"  Vol.  i.  containing  the  dated  inscriptions, 
1861.  A  great  number  of  Christian  references  lie  scattered  through  the 
Tast  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  collected  by  Mommsen, 
Bockh,  and  others.  No  sifUng  of  this  vast  material  has  yet  been  under- 
taken ;  but  fragments  are  here  and  there  picked  out.  Dt.  Julius  Ritter,  in 
an  essay  (^  De  composidone  titulomm  Christianorum  Sepulchralinm,"  etc, 
1877),  carefully  discusses  the  Christian  inscriptions  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  ^  Corpus  inscriptionum  Graecarum."  In  another  essay  (**  De  titulis 
Graecis  Christianis  Commentatio,"  1880)  he  gives  a  similar  collection,  which 
rests,  however,  according  to  Schultze,  on  no  certain  chronological  investiga- 
tion. Hie  almost  constant  heathen  f  cmnula  D.M.,  Le.  diis  manibits^  sc.  sacrum^ 
18  discussed  by  F.  Becker  Q*  Die  hddnische  Weihformel  D.M.  auf  altchristl. 
Qrabsteinen,''  pp.  68).  He  gives  one  hundred  Christian  inscriptions, 
0Oine  in  fac-simile,  illustrating  the  use  of  the  words  in  question.  With 
most  scholars,  he  rejects  De  Rossi's  explanation  of  Deo  magno^  and  holds 
it  to  be  a  general  sign,  giving  a  stone  a  sepulchral  character,  which  the 
Christians  retained.  Like  Schultze,  he  emphasizes  the  devotional  versus 
the  dogmatic,  in  eariy  Christian  art.    Two  articles  by  G.  T.  Stokes 
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(^Greek  Christian  Inscriptions,"  Contemporary  Review,  1880 ;  and  **  Latin 
Christian  Inscriptions,"  Contemporary  Review,  1881),  are  of  little  sden- 
tific  value,  but  useful  in  pointing  students  towards  an  interesting  field  o£ 
research.  These  inscriptions,  like  alphabets  and  superscriptions  d  the 
New  Testament,  become  in  time  more  elaborate.  Later  Jewish  and 
Christian  epitaphs  add  to  the  name  of  the  deceased  his  title,  occupation, 
etc.  These  notices  shed  some  light  upon  the  offices  in  the  early  synagogue 
And  church.  Schurer  has  accordingly  written  from  them  a  treatise  on 
the  constitution  of  the  synagogues  in  Rome  under  the  emperors  (*<  Die 
Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaizerzeit,"  pp.  41,  wi^ 
forty-five  inscriptions,  1879).  He  finds  that  the  Roman  synagogues  werecon- 
gregational  in  their  government ;  there  being  no  trace  of  a  general  y€povam» 
The  many  synagogues  —  at  least  seven  in  number — were  named,  e.g.  the 
Augustine,  the  Agrippine,  the  Volumnine ;  pointing  to  the  Jewish  dinging 
to  imperial  favor.  One  is  called  the  Hebrew  synagogue,  periiaps  because 
more  conservative,  and  still  retaining  the  sacred  language  in  its  service. 
The  officials  mentioned  are  the  ytprnxnapxt^  the  head  of  the  y^pawrm, ; 
the  3lpxovt€%^  an  executive  committee  of  the  ytpovaia,  who  were  elected 
at  New  Year's  for  a  certain  term  of  office,  though  occasionally  for  Kie 
(6  Sco^ios)  ;  then  the  SLpxurvydywyoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  general 
charge  of  public  worship,  select  those  who  were  to  officiate,  etc ;  and  the 
imfphyi^t  a  subordinate  of  the  last  named ;  he  was  also  the  schoolmaster. 
SchUrer  points  out  how  the  government  of  the  synagogues  in  the  diaspora 
in  general  outline  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Greek  cities.  He  refers  in 
proof  to  the  technical  use  of  the  word  apxpnrmy  the  fact  that  the  Jews  in 
Bemice  had  nine  archons  at  their  head,  after  the  example  of  Athens, 
and  the  vpwroi  Scica  of  the  Synhedrium  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx, 
8, 11)  being  the  counterpart  of  the  ScicairfMiroi  of  the  Greek  municipality. 
In  tlds  connection,  we  may  refer  to  the  able  work  of  Hatch  (*'  The  Or> 
ganization  of  the»  Early  dbristian  Church,"  1881),  who  follows  Schiirer, 
and  makes  a  skilful  use  of  inscriptions  in  elaborating  his  views  of  early 
church  government 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

REGENT  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE,  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Figara  I6ro8ol3rmae  tempore  Jesu  Christi  d.  d.  existentis  illustrata  et 
in  carta  special!  adjecta  delineata.  B^  F.  L.  M.  Woernhardt.  4to.  pp. 
12.     Freiburg  i.  Br. :  Herder.     1882.     1.60  Mark. 

Theological  Symbolics  (Theologische  Symbolik).  By  Prof.  Dr.  K.  H.  G. 
Sch^e  (tr.  from  Swedish).  Part  11.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
SVo.    pp.217.     Gotha:  Schloessmann.     1881.    4  Marks. 

Eyangellcal  Movements  in  the  Russian  Church  of  To-day  (Evangeli- 
8che  Stromungen  in  der  russischen  Earche  der  Gegenwart).  By  H. 
Dalton.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Heilbronn:  Henninger.  1881.  0.80  Mark. — 
The  pamphlet  describes  the  Stundists  and  Lord  Radstock's  work. 

The  Sources  of  Flavins  Josephus  (Die  Quellen  des  F.  Josephus).  I. 
The  Sources  of  the  Antiquities  (Bks.  12-1 7),  and  of  the  Jewish  War  (Bk. 
1).  By  Dr.  J.  von  Destinon.  8vo.  pp.  129.  Kiel :  Lipsius  und  Tischer. 
1882.    3  Marks. 

Ground  Lines  of  Moral  Goverment  (Grundlinien  der  sittlichen  Welt- 
ordnung).  A  Guide  to  the  Highest  Good,  for  Laymen  and  Theologians*. 
By  B.  Lohmann.  8vo.  pp.  339.  Wiesbaden :  Niedner.  1880.  5  Marks- 
Lexicon  of  Theology  and  Church  (Lexikon  fur  Theologie  u.  Kirchen- 
wesen).  By  Profs.  Drs.  H.  Holtzmann  and  R  ZopffeL  8vo.  pp.  728. 
Leipzig  :  Bibliographic  Institute.    1882.     7  Marks. 

Scientific  Lectures  on  Religious  Questions  (Wissensch.  Yortrage  iib. 
religiose  Fragen).  Fifth  Collection.  8vo.  pp.  114.  Frankfort  a.  M. : 
Diesterweg.*  1882.  1.40  Mark.  —  Thia  collection  contains  four  lectures 
(1)  By  Weiss,  on  **  The  Significance  of  Christianity  for  the  Social  Life 
of  To-day  " ;  (2)  By  Holtzmann,  on  **  The  First  Christians  and  the  Social 
Questions";  (3)  By  Kambli,  on  "Property  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel"; 
(4)  By  Grane,  on  "  The  Reformation  and  the  Social  Ideas  of  Christianity.*^ 

Libri  Danielis,  Ezrae,  et  Nehemiae.  Textum  Masoreticum  accuratis- 
sime  expressit  et  fontibus  Masorae  codicumquo  varie  illustravit  adumbra- 
tkme  Chaldaismi  biblici  adjecit  S.  Baer.  Cum  praefatione  Franc. 
Delitzsch,  et  glossis  Babylonicis  Frider.  Delitzsch.  8vo.  pp.  1 36.  Leip- 
zig: B.  Tauchnitz.  1882.  1.50  Mark.  —  Be  it  observed  that  a  distin- 
gdihed  Semitic  scholar  (Th.  N.)  in  reriewing  the  work  warns  the  publia 
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against  use  of  the  Paradigms  attached,  and  indeed  urges  tlie  publiiher 
to  withdraw  them,  they  are  so  faulty.    The  text  is,  however,  valuable. 

The  Arabic  Mss.  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Crotha  (Die  arabiscben 
Handschriften  der  herzogl.  (Bibliothek  zu  Gotha).  At  tbe  command  of 
H.  H.  Duke  Ernst  11.  enumerated  by  Dr.  W.  Pertsch.  Vol.  UL  Part  i. 
8vo.    pp.  241-488.     Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.     1881.     9  Marks. 

Leviticus  xvii.  to  xxvi.  and  Ezekiel.  A  Contribution  to  Pentateach 
Criticism.  By  L.  Horst,  Lie.  TheoL  8vo.  pp.  96.  Cdmar :  Bartk 
1881.    8  Marks. 

Carmina  veteris  testament!  metrice.  Notas  criticas  et  dissertadonem  de 
re  metrica  Hebraeorum  adjecit  Dr.  G.  BickelL  8vo.  pp.  236.  Inns- 
bruck :  Wagner.     1882.    6.40  Marks. 

Abraham  ibn  Esra  as  Grammarian  (Abr.  ibn.  Esra  als  Grammatiker). 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Hebrew  Philology.  By  Prof.  Dr.  W. 
Bacher  (of  the  Rabbin  School  in  Budapest).  8vo.  pp.  192.  Strast- 
burg:  Triibner.     1882.    4  Marks. 

UNIVER8ITT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  de- 
livered this  winter  by  notable  Professors  and  Teachers  in  tbe  various 
Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Philological  Faculties  in  Germany.  Of 
course  not  one  tenth  of  all  the  lectures,  nor  even  of  all  the  lecturers, 
can  be  named  here.  We  mention  such  as  seem  to  be  of  theological  im- 
portance. The  Semester,  or  half-year's  session,  began  on  October  15th. 
These  notes  may  serve  a  double  purpose;  for,  first,  they  may  guide 
joung  graduates  in  theology  who  wish  to  study  German  theology  in 
its  home ;  and  secondly,  the  notes  are  data  in  theological  history.  It  is 
important  to  observe  how  the  lines  of  investigation  and  instruction  vary 
m  ten  years,  or  in  a  generation. 

At  Basel  (BMe) :  Prof.  C.  J.  Riggenbach  Lectures  on  New  Testament 
Introduction  (special),  Synoptic  History  of  the  Passion ;  Prof.  Overbeck, 
•on  Mediaeval  Church  History,  Pastoral  Epistles,  The  Conunonitorium  of 
Vincentius  of  Lerins ;  Prof.  Stahelin,  on  History  of  Doctrine  (Part,  n.), 
History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Schleiermacher*s  Life  and  Teachii^ 
Calvin*8  Institutio ;  Prof.  Schmidt,  on  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Spinoza's 
Works;  Prof.  Storkmeyer,  on  The  Parables  as  in  Luke;  Prof.  &nend, 
•on  Job,  History  of  Israel ;  Prof,  von  Orelli,  on  Psalms,  Kings,  The  Seven 
Muallak&t  (Arnold's  ed.);  Prof.  Kaftan,  on  Romans,  View  and  Criti- 
cism 4>f  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine;  Priv.  Doc.  Bohringer,  on  Church 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries ;  Priv.  Doc.  Marti,  on  Daniel  ( Af«r 
maic,  with  Grammar),  Arabic ;  Priv.  Doc.  Riggenbach,  on  History  d 
^etism. 

We  have  given  the  Basel  list  almost  in  full  for  the  sake  of  iOutnl- 
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ing  how  moch  is  done  even  hy  a  smaller  Swiss  Theological  Faculty* 
Besides  the  above,  this  University  has  in  its  Law  Faculty  Bve  Profesaors, 
in  its  Medical  Faculty  nineteen  Professors  and  Teachers,  in  the  Philolog- 
ical Historical  division  of  its  Philosophical  Faculty  twenty,  and  in  the 
dirisjon  for  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  nine. 

At  Berlin:  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  Professors  and  Teachers 
will  lecture.  Of  these,  fourteen  compose  the  Theological  Faculty.  We 
Dame  only  a  few  out  of  alL  Prof.  Dillmann  will  lecture  on  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  Histoiy  of  Old  Testament  Text,  Isaiah,  The  smaller 
Esdlic  parts  of  Isaiah ;  Prof.  Domer  will  conduct  a  Society  for  Systematic 
Theology ;  Prof.  Kleinert  lectures  on  Genesis,  History  of  German  Hym* 
nology ;  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  on  Romans,  Prolegomena  to  Dogmatics,  and  Dog- 
matics ;  Prof.  Semisch,  on  Church  History  (Part  i.),  History  of  Christian 
l>octrine ;  Prof.  Weiss,  on  Kew  Testament  Introduction,  Synoptists, 
History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels ;  Prof,  von  der  Goltz, 
on  Christian  Ethics ;  Prof.  Piper,  on  Sources  of  Church  History,  Monu- 
mental Church  History;  Prof.  Strack,  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  Psalms, 
Daniel  (Aramaic,  with  Grammar)  ;  Priv.  Doc.  Plath,  on  General  History 
of  Missions,  The  first  period  of  Protestant  Missions  Prof,  du  Boi^ 
Beymond  will  lecture  on  Physiology  (Part  ii.)  with  Experiments,  and 
on  some  Results  of  recent  Investigations  in  Natural  History;  Pro£ 
Yirchow,  on  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  including  General 
Pathological  Anatomy.  Prof.  Curtius  will  lecture  on  Sources  of  Greek 
History,  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Plastic  Art ;  Prof.  Droysen,  on 
Methodology  and  Encyclopaedia  of  History,  History  of  the  Age  of  the 
Revolution  (1763 — 1815);  Prof.  Helmholtz,  on  Experimental  Physics 
(Part  I.),  Theoretical  Physics  with  application  of  Differential  Calculus ; 
Prof.  Hiibner  on  Greek  Syntax,  Tacitus's  Agricola  with  Introduction  to 
Tacitus ;  Prof.  Kiepert  on  Greography  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
History  of  Discovery  (in  recent  times) ;  Prof.  Lepsius  on  Egyptian  Mon- 
uments, specially  touching  History  and  Art ;  Prof.  Mommsen,  on  Roman 
Imperial  History ;  Prof.  Sachan,  on  Syriac  Poets,  with  Introduction  to 
Earliest  Syriac  Literature,  Syriac  Historians,  Ibn  Hii(h&m,  Arabic  Poetry, 
and  on  Muhammed,  the  Koran  and  the  earliest  Arabic  Literature; 
Prof.  Schrader,  on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Antiquities,  Assyrian  Lan- 
guage and  Inscriptions,  Chaldee  Grammar  with  Daniel  and  Ezra; 
Prof.  Weber,  on  Sanscrit  Grammar,  H)'mns  of  the  Rigveda  or  Athar- 
vaveda,  Bhavabhilti*s  MalaklmAdhavan,  Zend  Grammar;  Prof.  Zeller^ 
on  General  History  of  Philosophy ;  Prof.  Lazarus,  on  Paedagogics  and 
Didactics;  IVof.  Barth,  on  Syriac  Grammar,  Hebrew  Granunar,  Arabic 
Grammarians  in  de  Sacy's  Anthologie  Grammaticale  ;  Prof.  Bastian  on 
General  Ethnology  ;  Prof.  Dieterici,  on  Arabic  Grammar,  the  Koran; 
Prof.  Oldenburg,  on  Indian  Epigraphies,  Vedic  Exercises,  Extracts  from 
OUapatha-brilhnMHia  and  the  Piraskara-Sutra  with  Introduction  to  Brah- 
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mana  Literature,  Passages  of  the  MahAbftrata,  the  Pali  text  Theragftthft ; 
Prof.  Steinthal,  on  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  of  Philology ;  J^^. 
Doc.  Bmgsch,  on  History  of  the  Ancient  I^yptians,  ^^'^^^fS/K^  U 
Ancient  £gypt,  Hieroglyphic  Grammar.  ^^^ 

Bonn :  Prof.  Kamphausen  will  lecture  on  Psalms,  Histor^T*  ^v^  sjngs 
of  Israel  and  Judah;  Prof.  Mangold,  The  Three  Yxr^ff^^cOA 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxt.,  New^  to^  biblical 
Theology;  Prof,  Krafft,  Church  History  (Part  ii.  Chflrlemaf*^  1700), 
History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  G«incil  of  Trent  to  the 
Vatican ;  Prof.  Lange,  Ethics ;  Prof.  CbrisUieb,  Ilomiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology.  Prof.  Knoodt,  Psychology ;  P)x)f.  NenhiEinser,  Psychology,  His- 
tory of  Modem  Philosophy;  Prof.  Schaarfschmidt,  Determinism  and 
Freedom,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy ;  Prof.  Meyer,  History  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  Modem  Political  Philosophy;  Prof.  Gildemeiflter, 
Elements  of  Arabic,  Baidhftyft,  Arabic  Authors,  New  Persian. 

Erlangen :  Prof.  Franck  will  lecture  on  Dogmatics  (Part  i.),  Ekhici; 
Prof.  Ton  Zezschwitz,  Practical  Theology;  Prof.  Kohler, Messianic  Proph- 
ecies, Genesis,  Songs  in  Old  Testament  Historical  Books;  Prof.  Zalm, 
John«  New  Testament  Theology;  Prof.  Kolde,  History  of  the  Early 
Church,  Luther ;  Prof.  Sieifert,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Symbolics ; 
Priy.  Doc.  Bredenkamp,  History  of  Israel,  Shorter  Pre-exilic  PKq)het8; 
Prof.  Ebrard,  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Giessen :  Prof.  Kattenbusch  will  lecture  on  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology, 
Dogmatics  (Part  ii.) ;  Prof.  Stade,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  Genesis, 
Exercises  in  the  Theology  of  the  Prophets  (in  the  Seminarium) ;  Prof. 
Schiirer,  John,  New  Testament  Biblical  Theology ;  Prof.  Hamack,  His- 
toiy  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  History  of  Doctrine,  History  of 
Christology  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (in  the  Seminarium);  Prof. 
Gottschick,  History  of  the  Relations  between  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

Gottingen :  Prof.  Ritschl  will  lecture  on  Symbolics,  Dogmatics  (Part  l)  ; 
Prof.  Schultz,  Dogmatics  (Part  ii.).  Genesis;  Prof.  Liinemann,  John's 
Grospel  and  Epistle ;  Prof.  Duhm,  Old  Testament  Theology,  Isaiah.  Prof. 
Bertheau,  Psalms,  Chaldee  Parts  of  Daniel;  Prof.  Wiistenfeld,  Arabic; 
Prof.  W.  MiiUer,  History  of  Grerman  Literature  down  to  the  Sixteeotk 
Century,  Old  High  Grerman  and  Middle  High  German  Poems;  ProL 
Sauppe,  Hermeneutics  and  Criticism,  Horace ;  Prof,  de  Lagarde,  Arabic 
Egyptian  Texts,  Judas  Levita;  Prof.  Baumann,  Logic,  History  of  Modem 
•Philosophy ;  Prof.  Peipc^i,  History  of  Philosophy  until  Kant. 

Halle- Wittenberg  [It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  nniTersity 
of  Wittenberg,  in  which  Luther  was  a  professor,  was  transplanted  to 
Halle  and  united  with  the  university  there  in  181 7]  :  Prof.  Jacobi  will  lec- 
ture on  New  Testament  Introduction,  Church  History  (Part  u.),  Histoiy 
of  Mediaeval  Missions ;  Prof.  Schlottmann,  Old  Testament  IntroductioBi 
Isaiah;  Prof.  Koetlin,  Hie  Three  Furst  Gospels,  Extracts  from  Loke^  New 
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Teetament  Theology;  Profl  Beyschlag,  Romans,  Life  oi  Paul;  Prof. 
Biehm,  Grenesis,  Prophetlsm  and  Messianic  Prophecy,  Old  Testament 
Theology;  Prof.  Kohler,  Encyclopaedia,  History  of  Philosophical  and 
Theological  £thics,  Dogmatics ;  Pro£  Tschackert,  Church  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  Symbolics ; 
Priv.  Doc  Franke,  John's  Gospels,  John's  £pistles.  Prof.  Erdmann, 
Introdnction  to  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy ;  Prof.  Keil,  History 
of  the  Koman  Theatre,  Plautus's  Language  and  Metres  and  the  Miles 
Gbriosns;  Prof.  Ulrici,  History  of  Kant's  Philosophy,  History  of  Plastic 
Art  in  the  Christian  Era ;  Prof.  Gosche,  Persian  Grammar,  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Mohammedan  Peoples,  Koran ;  Prof.  Haym,  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Ix>gic,  Lessing. 

Heidjelberg:' Prof.  Schenkel's  courses  will  be  on  Encyclopaedia  and 
Methodology  of  the  Theological  Sciences,  Liturgies,  History  of  Preaching 
since  the  Reformation ;  Prof.  Merx's,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  Psalms, 
Chaldee  or  Syriac ;  Prof.  Holstein's,  Matthew,  Shorter  Pauline  Epistles; 
Prof.  Hausrath's,  Patristic  Church  History  (Part  iii.) ;  Prof.  Fischer's, 
History  of  the  New  Philosophy  founded  by  ELant,  Schiller's  Life  and 
Works. 

Innsbruck  (Roman  Catholic  Its  faculty  contains  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Semitic  scholars)  :  Prof.  Bickell  will  lecture  on  Psalms,  Arabic  Gram- 
mar, Syriac,  and  Chaldee  translation  exercises. 

Jena:  Prof.  Hase  reads  on  Dogmatics:  Prof.  Lipsius,  John,  Life  of 
Jesus,  Theological  Ethics ;  Prof.  Siegfried,  History  of  the  Israelite  People, 
Job,  System  of  Hebrew  Grammair ;  Prof.  Grimm,  Galatians  and  Romans ; 
Prof.  Hilgenfeld,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  Church  History  to  750  a.d.; 
Prof.  Piinjer,  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Prof.  Haeckel,  Zoology  (Part  ii.), 
System  and  Hbtory  of  Races  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Nature  in  Ceylon 
and  History  of  the  Island;  Prof.  Delbnick,  Sanscrit  Grammar,  Latin 
Syntax,  Rigveda  or  Aitareyabrahmana ;  Prof.  Encken,  History  of  Modem 
I^oeophy  before  Kant,  Important  Philosophers. 

Kiel:  Prof.  Nitzsch  will  lecture  on  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics; 
Prof.  Haupt,  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
New  Testament  Theology,  (Part  i.)  Doctrine  of  Jesus,  (Part  ir.)  The 
Common  Apostolic  Belief  and  the  Individual  Apostolic  Doctrinal  Devel- 
opments compared,  Matthew;  Prof.  Hoifmann,  Hebrew  (Grammatical 
Exercises  and  Reading  of  Unpointed  Texts),  Syriac  Elements,  Arabic, 
New  Persian. 

Leipzig :  Prof.  R.  H.  Hofmann  reads  on  Practical  Theology,  Paeda> 
gogics  and  its  History,  John's  Epistles  ;  Prof.  Kabnis,  Church  History 
(Part  II.),  History  of  Doctrine ;  Prof.  Luthardt,  John,  Dogmatics ;  ProL 
Lechler,  Church  History  (Part  i.) ;  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Old  Testament 
Introduction,  Isaiah,  Mishna(Tract  Succoth  with  Bertinoro's  Commentary); 
ProL  Banr,  Genesis,  Practical  Theology ;  Pro£  W.  Schmidt,  Encyclopaedia, 
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First  and  Second  Coiinthians ;  Piriv.  Doc.  Gathe,  Psalnip,  Modem  Pales- 
tine's Inhabitants,  Religions,  and  Civilization ;  Priv.  Doc  Ryssel,  Hebrew 
Grammar,  The  Old  Testament  Belief  in  Immortality.  Prof.  Wundt,  His- 
tory of  Modem  Philosophy  with  Introdaetion  to  the  Older  Philosophies, 
Psychological  Society,  Psycho-physical  Exercbes  for  Advanced  Students; 
Prof.  Drobisch,  Kant's  Theory  and  Criticism  of  the  Intellect;  Prof. 
Fleischer,  The  Koran  with  Beidh^wi,  The  Hamilsa,  The  Divan  of  Hafiz, 
Wickerhauser's  Turkish  Chrestomathy ;  Prof.  Curtias,  Greek  Grammar, 
Exercises  in  the  Iliad  (Bk.  21) ;  Prof.  Ebers,  Ancient  Egyptian  Grammar 
(for  beginners)  ;  Prof.  Lipsins,  Attic  Political  Antiquities ;  Prof.  Windisch, 
Sanscrit  Exercises  (for  beginners).  Introduction  to  the  Rigveda,  Intro- 
duction to  Cymric  (or  Welsh) ;  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  History  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  with  special  reference  to  Israel,  Hebrew,  Deuteroo- 
omy,  Assyrian  —  (Part  i.)  Brief  Grammar  and  Easier  Inscriptions,  (Part 
III )  Harder  Texts,  especially  Bilingual  Inscriptions. 

Marburg :  Prof  Ranke  reads  on  Old  Testament  Messianic  Prophedet, 
Hebrews ;  Prof.  Heinrici,  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  Synoptic 
Grospels ;  Prof.  Brieger,  Church  History  (Part  i).  Modem  Church  His- 
tory ;  Prof.  W.  Herrmann,  Dogmatics  (Part  i.).  Symbolics ;  Prof.  Coumt 
Ton  Bandissin,  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Strassburg:  Prof.  Reuss  will  lecture  on  History  of  New  Testament 
Times,  The  Present  Condition  of  Pentateuch  Criticism ;  Prof  Holtzmann, 
Special  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  History  of  Religion ;  Prat 
Kayser,  Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  The  Apocalypse ;  Prol 
Nowacky  Psalms,  Koheleth.  IVof.  Noldeke,  Kamil,  Mufassal,  Beladhori, 
Syriac,  Ethiopic ;  Prof.  Hiibschmann,  Sanscrit  Grammar,  New  Persian 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,  Chief  Results  of  Indo-€rermanic  Philology ; 
Prof  Diimichen,  The  Hieroglyphic  System  of  Writing,  Hieroglyphic  and 
Hieratic  Texts,  History  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom ;  Prof. 
Groldschmidt,  Sanscrit  (Part  ii.),  CakuntaU;  Priv.  Doc.  Landauer,  Arabic 
(Koran),  Aramaic  (Haggadic  Passages  from  the  Tahnud) ;  Prof.  Wai- 
hinger,  General  History  of  Philosophy. 

Tubingen :  Prof,  von  Weizsacker  reads  on  Church  Histoiy  (Pkrt  i.). 
History  of  Doctrine  (Part  i.)  ;  Prof.  Weiss,  Homiletics,  Romans ;  Prot 
Buder,  Christian  Doctrine  (Part  ii.).  First  Corinthians ;  Prof  Kautxach, 
Genesis,  Old  Testament  Introduction.  Prof  von  Sigwart,  Introductioa 
to  Philosophy  and  Logic,  Philosophical  Anthropology ;  Prof.  Socin,  Tlie 
Koran,  Hariri's  Makamas,  Pre-exilic  Shorter  IVophets,  New  Persian 
(Shahnameh)  ;  Prof  von  Gutschmid,  Early  Grecian  History,  Twentieth 
Book  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  IVof.  Pfleiderer,  Philosophical  Ethics, 
History  of  Graeco-Roman  Philosophy. 

Zurich :  Prof.  A.  Schweizer  will  lecture  on  The  Histaty  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  Church ;  Prof.  Biedermann,  Theological  Encydo- 
paedia,  Greneral  History  of  Religion,  Dogmatics  (Part  i)  ;  Flrol.  St^ner. 
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Hebfew  Grammar,  Psalms,  BlaUxty  of  the  People  of  Israel,  Exegetical 
Exercises  in  Second  Samuel,  Arabic  (Part  i.). 

Prof.  Wellhaosen,  the  distingoisbed  Old  Testament  scholar,  has  been 
removed,  at  his  own  request,  from  being  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Greifswald,  to  become  Extraordinary  Professor  in  the  philosophical 
ftculty  in  Ualle.  —  Prof.  Wellhausea  announces  that  neither  the  second 
▼olume  of  his  History  of  Israel,  nor  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume 
(now  out  of  print)  will  appear  in  the  next  few  years. 

Prof.  Aug.  Miiller,  author  of  the  valuable  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  long 
a  skilful  teacher  of  Semitic  languages  in  Halle,  has  been  removed  from 
being  Extraordinary  Prof essor  there,  to  be  Ordmary  Professor  in  Ronigsberg. 

Dr.  Bruno  Bauer,  the  noted  theological  author,  died  at  Bixdorf,  near 
Berlin,  on  the  Idth  of  April  last,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Wilhelm  Vatke,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  now  grown  famous  because  of  work  done  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
died  in  Berlin,  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  aged  seventy Hsiz. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli,  Professor  of  History  in  Gottingen,  died  in  Bremen, 
on  the  2d  of  June  last.  A.  D. 


ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
Outlines  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  By  Dr.  August  Miiller,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  and  Sons, 
Publishers  to  the  University.     1882. 

The  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Professor  Davidson,  of  which 
the  first  edition  was  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  in  1874, 
has  constantly  gained  in  favor  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  until  the 
present  time.  It  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  treatise  for  beginners 
in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  But  after  it  has  brought  them  to 
a  certain  point  and  introduced  them  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Syntax,  it  leaves  them  without  any  guide  to  a  further  study  of  this  most 
important  department  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  The  translation  of  this  part 
of  Ewald'g  Lehrbuch  der  hebrJUM^hen  Sprache,  by  Mr.  James  Kennedy 
(T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1879(,  while  furnishing  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  Syntax,  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class-room, 
■ioce  in  order  to  understand  a  principle  it  is  often  necessary  to  read  one 
or  more  pages  of  context 

It  was  hoped  that  Dr.  Davidson  himself  would  furnish  a  work  whioh 
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would  form  a  sequel  to  his  Introductory  Grammar.  This,  however,  lie 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  attempt,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
sometime  undertake  it.  The  work  of  Professor  Robertson  therefore  sup- 
plies a  real  want  for  English  students.  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar,  of 
which  thirteen  editions  appeared  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  which 
was  amended  through  eight  editions  by  Professor  E.  Rodiger  of  Berlin, 
and  finally  by  Professor  E.  Kautzsch  of  Basel,  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
posite character  which  it  has  taken  on,  still  *'  exhibits,"  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Miiller,  "  the  old  grammatical  system  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  system  exploded  by  Ewald  and  others  fifty  years  ago,  and  now 
almost  forgotten  by  a  new  generation  trained  in  the  principles  of  com- 
parative philology." 

The  arrangement  of  Miiller's  Grammar  is  essentially  that  of  Caspari's 
Arabic  Grammar,  which  is  also  followed  in  Noldeke's  Syriac  Grammar, 
so  that,  as  Professor  Robertson  remarks,  it  is  ^  a  convenient  introduction 
to  the  comparative  study  of  these  languages."  The  original  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1878,  and  was  well  received  by  continental  critics.  The 
Syntax  in  particular,  which  has  been  translated,  was  highly  commended. 
The  translation  by  Professor  Robertson  is  excellent ;  and  as  various  addi- 
tions and  emendations  were  made  by  Professor  Miiller,  the  book  has  the 
value  of  being  a  second  edition  of  his  Syntax.  It  is,  moreover,  supplied 
with  clear  and  copious  indexes. 

As  a  supplement  to  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar,  there  is 
one  serious  omission  which  might  properly  be  supplied  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. I  refer  to  a  table  of  prose  and  poetical  accents,  as  Dr.  David- 
son in  the  tenth  section  of  his  Granmuur  gives  only  an  abbreviated  sketch 
of  the  accentual  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  chapter  respecting  the 
accents  will  be  translated,  and  added  to  a  subsequent  edition.         s.  i.  c. 

risK  "^yts .    A  Treatise  on  the  Accentuation  of  the  three  so-called  Poet- 
ical Books  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.    With  aa 
Appendix  containing  a  Treatise,  assigned  to  R.  Jehuda  Ben-Bil'am,  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  original  Arabic.    By  William  Wickes,  DJ>. 
8vo.    pp.  xH  and  120.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    1881. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  an  English  scholar  who  spent  many  years  in 
Semitic  studies  in  Grermany  under  some  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  and 
Rabbinical  scholars,  and  who  has  devoted  several  years  of  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  accents  of  the  *'  so-called  poetical  books."    Besides,  he  hat 
spared  neither  time,  pains,  nor  expense  in  consulting  and  comparing  He- 
brew manuscripts.    It  was  therefore  fitting  that  this  treatise^  which  may 
well  rank  as  a  life-work,  should  be  published  by  the  University  press  of 
Oxford. 

The  title  of  the  book,  tiQK  "nD^Tts ,  signifies  Meanings  of  Job,  Proverbe, 
and  Psalms,  because  the  accents  were  supposed  to  bring  ont  the  aigni- 
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fioadoii  of  the  text.  It  will  be  notioed  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  so- 
called  poetical  books.  He  says  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  know  noth- 
ing of  a  distinction  between  the  prose  and  poetical  books,  but  speak  simply 
and  rightly  of  the  accentuation  of  the  three  and  of  the  twenty-one  books.  • 

In  the  Preface  Dr.  Wickes  states  that  he  has  found  comparatively  little 
literature  on  the  subject  of  value.  But  little  help  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  Christian  accentuologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
who  discovered  the  leading  principles  that  underlie  the  Hebrew  accen- 
tuation, as  they  were  not  successful  in  dealing  with  the  peculiar  system  of 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  In  the  present  century  only  two  independent 
treatises  have  been  prepared  on  the  subject,  one  by  Ewald,  and  the  other 
by  Baer.  Dr.  Wickes  is  not  able  to  accept  the  speculations  of  Ewald ; 
and  Baer,  with  whom  he  has  studied,  reproduces,  in  the  main,  the  tradi- 
tional views  of  Rabbinical  authorities,  which  do  not  reach  far  enough  for 
the  author's  purpose.  At  an  early  stage  in  his  studies  he  found  that  the 
best  texts  needed  correction  with  reference  to  the  accents,  and  '*  therefore 
he  visited  the  leading  libraries  of  Europe,^  and  collated,  as  far  ias  seemed 
necessary,  most  of  the  known  manuscripts."  The  main  results  are  given 
in  his  treadse. 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory.  He  states  that  **  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  synagogue  has  been  a  kind 

of musical  declamation^**  propagated  for  many  generations  through 

**  oral  instruction  and  manual  signs  alone Probably  toward  the  close 

of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  the  attempt  was  made  to  represent  it  by 
wriUen  signs  in  the  text**  This  may  have  been  due  especially  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Syriac  church  which  stirred  up  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the 
farther  East  to  make  the  attempt  The  introduction  of  the  accents  was 
probably  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  vowel  signs,  in  which  the  Syrians 
bad  led  the  way.  While  the  vowel-signs  fixed  the  pronunciation^  the 
accents  fixed  the  modfdation*  Although  there  are  two  sets  of  signs,  one 
for  the  twenty-one  so-called  prose  books,  and  the  other  for  the  three 
poetical  books,  Dr.  Wickes  limits  himself  to  the  accentuation  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs. 

While  the  musical  value  of  the  accents  has  been  lost,  they  are  of  value 
as  signs  of  inter-punctuation,  and  as  denoting  the  meaning  which  their 
originators  attached  to  the  text.  Indeed,  the  music  was  undoubtedly  made 
subsidiary  to  the  expression  of  the  meaning,  the  very  signification  of  the 
name  for  the  accents,  meaning$y  indicating  this.     The  subject,  however,  is 

1  These  were  the  British  Museum ;  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford  ;  the  Cambridge 
Library ;  the  National  Library,  Paris ;  the  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen ;  the 
Boyal  Library,  Berlin;  the  Town  Library,  Hamburg;  the  Imperial  Library, 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  not  to 
mention  others.  This  list  gives  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  time  and  money 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  S4 
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beset  with  difficulties ;  for  when  we  come  to  the  text,  words  are  united  which 
from  the  sense  or  construction  ought  to  be  separated,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
a  consciousness  of  these  difficulties  which  has  led  most  of  the  scholars  of 
the  present  day  to  neglect  them  altogether,  or  give  them  only  a  very  super- 
ficial consideration. 

While  Dr.  Wickes  admits  that  the  prospect  of  finding  needful  explaaa- 
tions  of  the  difficulties  is  not  very  encouraging,  yet  he  thinks  they  are  not 
insurmountable,  and  offers  the  following  suggestions:  (1)  the  need  of  a 
correct  text,  —  he  has  sought  to  eliminate  exceptions  by  an  extensive  cd- 
lation  of  manuscripts ;  (2)  the  removal  of  the  superscriptions  which  the 
accentuators  have  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  Psalms. 

The  other  cases  which  occasion  difficulty  are  of  a  different  sort,  and  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  accentuation  that  they  afford  is  wrong;  for,  (1) 
we  must  remember  the  **  essentially  musical  character  of  the  accentual  sys- 
tem," hence  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  at  times  predominating 
over  the  logical  and  grammatical  character  of  the  accents.  The  author 
remarks  that  most  of  the  exceptional  cases  that  occur  are  due  to  this 
cause.  (2)  The  rhetorical  nature  of  the  declamation  may  have  led  the 
Hebrew  to  hurry  over  some  words  that  he  might  "  come  to  what  he  counts 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  sentence."  For  this  reason  he  may  intro- 
duce a  pause  here  and  an  emphasis  there.  (8)  The  logical  and  gram- 
matical division  is  frequently  passed  over  that  prominence  may  be  given 
to  the  parallelism.  Besides,  we  must  make  allowance  for  clerical  errors 
and  accentual  licenses.  The  author  furthermore  reminds  us  that  we  most 
not  attempt  to  force  the  accents  to  yield  a  meaning  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  represent  We  must  try  to  discover  the  meaning  wh.ch  iheir 
authors  sought  to  preserve,  whether  it  seems  to  us  to  be  correct  or  noL 

The  introductory  chapter  closes  with  the  interesting  statement,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  what  are 
commonly  called  the  poetical  accents,  since  we  find  Ps.  xviiL  and  cv.  1-15 
marked  in  the  collection  of  Psalms  with  the  poetical  accents,  and  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  and  1  Chron.  xvi.  8-22,  where  they  recur  with  the  prose  accents  ;.and 
in  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job 
were  accented  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  books.  As  to  the  time  vrheai 
this  special  form  for  the  accentuation  of  the  three  books  arose,  Dr,  Wickes 
thinks,  since  it  is  not  represented  in  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation, 
that  it  cannot  have  been  due  to  an  early  tradition,  and  that  it  was  devel- 
oped between  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud had  been  closed,  and  the  en<l  of  the  seventh  century,  when  in  all 
probability  written  signs  were  first  employed  for  the  accents. 

The  first  or  introductory  chapter  is  followed  by  sixteen  short  ooes. 
The  second  treats  of  the  division,  names,  signs,  etc.,  of  the  accents ;  the 
third  of  the  dichotomy,  by  which  is  meant  that  every  verse  in  th»  three 
books  is  divided  by  a  caesura  into  two  parts.    This  chapter  as  weU  as 
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sereral  others,  is  followed  by  "  corrigenda,"  that  is,  passages  in  the  re- 
oeived  text,  of  which  the  accentuation  is  to  be  corrected  according  to  a 
critical  text  which  Dr.  Wickes  has  derived  from  the  comparison  of  mano- 
•cripts  already  mentioned. 

The  fourth  chapter  discusses  what  the  author  calls  continuous  dichotomy, 
that  is,  the  treatment  of  each  half,  quarter,  etc.,  of  the  verse,  supposing  it 
contain  three  or  more  words  like  the  verse  itself.  "  Owing  to  the  minute 
sub-divisions  which  the  continuous  dichotomy  introduces,  we  have  to 
deal  with  cases  wliere  the  dichotomy  is  not  fixed  by  parallelism  ;  hence 
we  have  to  deal  with  cases  where  the  syntactical  relation  of  the  words 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  clause  of  which  they  form  a  part,  alone 

decides  its  position It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  what  the 

relation  is  between  syntax  and  the  accentual  division."  Afler  these  gen- 
eral statements  by  the  author,  laws  are  given  enabling  us  to  decide  in 
many  doubtful  cases  what  the  true  accentuation  is. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  chapters  inclusive,  he  discusses  the  various 
separative,  or  disjunctive  accents,  showing  where  they  occur,  and  what 
conjunctive  accents  are  used  as  their  servants.  In  the  last  two  chapters 
he  treats  of  paseq,  and  of  transformation  in  the  accents  where  from  musi- 
cal considerations  a  disjunctive  is  transformed  into  a  conjunctive  accent, 
or  one  disjunctive  into  another.  At  the  end  of  the  work  an  appendix  is 
added  ''containing  the  original  Arabic  of  the  treatise  assigned  to  R. 
Jehuda  Ben-Biram,  on  the  accents  of  the  Three  Books,"  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters. Only  the  Hebrew  translation  had  previously  been  known  to  be  in 
existence.  Dr.  Wickes  is  the  first  to  bring  the  original  Arabic  text  .to 
light.  Although  citing  the  treatise  as  Ben-Bil'am's,  he  concludes  that  he 
was  not  the  author,  because  Ben-Bil'am  belonged  to  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
while  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  points  to  an  Eastern  origin 
of  the  work. 

Last  of  all  an  index  ^  of  the  principal  passages,  corrected  or  explained" 
is  given."  A  topical  index  would  have  added  to  the  convenience  of  the 
work.  While  this  treatise  is  not  designed  for  students  generally,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  Theological  Seminary  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  hands  of  every  professor  of  Hebrew  as  a  work  of  permanent 
Talue.  8. 1,  c. 

An  ExAMIKiTTION  OF  80MB  OF  THE  FiNAL  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  BlBLI- 

CAL  Hebrew  :  a  Part  of  a  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Philosophical 

Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor 

of  Philosophy.    By  Hinckley  6.  T.  Mitchell.    Leipzig.    1879. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  younger  American  scholars,  who  spent 

about  three  years  in  Semitic  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.    It  is  a 

fair  specimen  of  the  dissenations  which  are  presented  for  the  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Philosophy;    The  honors  which  the  German  Universities  offer 
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lead  to  grand  results  in  the  various  branches  of  science.  For  the  Uni- 
versity not  only  judges  a  dissertation  as  an  evidence  of  the  author's  powert 
of  mind,  but  it  especially  demands  that  he  should  make  some  new  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  science  in  his  department  The  young  candidate 
for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  therefore  sets  forth  with  the  noble  inspira- 
tion of  a  discoverer  who  is  to  explore  an  unknown  country.  It  may  be 
that  that  country  is  limited,  but  it  is  comparatively  new.  None  but 
those  who  have  labored  for  these  University  honors  know  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  making  these  new  discoveries.  At  the  same  time  the  cause 
of  learping  is  the  gainer  by  such  maiden  efforts,  which  are  preserved  by 
all  the  universities,  and  are  used  by  scholars  in  giving  a  survey  of  resulti 
in  any  given  department. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  now  Professor  Mitchell  of  Wedeyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  in  this  dissertation  presents  the  result  of  his  investigations  witli 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  prepositions  h ,  *}9^b ,  *i^a^S .  The  dissertatioA 
seems  to  be  a  valuable  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  hb  studies  still  more  fully  in  this  line.      s.  i.  c 

Thb  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church 
Creeds.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  pp.  170.  London:  Ke- 
gan  Paul,  French,  and  Company.     1882. 

Hie  history  of  Dr.  Davidson's  speculations,  and  his  descent  firom  one 
degree  of  faith  to  a  lower  one, — if,  indeed,  the  lower  one  can  be  termed 
faith,  is  receiving  a  new  interest  from  the  speculations  of  the  present  day. 
His  present  volume  is  *<  the  expansion  of  an  essay  written  several  years 
ago."  It  abounds  in  assertions  of  contradictions  among  scripture  writers. 
It  sets  the  apostles  against  their  Lord,  against  each  other,  and  against 
themselves.  It  denies  that  any  harmonious,  homogeneous  view  of  the 
last  things  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  The  special  endeavor 
of  the  writer  is  to  oppose  the  sayings  of  John  to  those  contained  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  to  oppose  some  of  the  Epistles, 
especially  those  called  post-Pauline  (Ephesians,  Colossians,  2  Theesa- 
lonians,  etc.)  to  the  teachings  of  Christ ;  to  reduce  all  descriptions  of 
external  transactions  in  the  hereafter  to  a  purely  mental  meaning  ^  to 
substitute  "spiritual  evolution**  for  prophecy  of  divine  agency;  and  to 
make  the  impression  that  the  inspired  eschatology  amounts  to  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  hardly  anything  is  revealed  as  to  the  future.  The 
language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  is  repeatedly  represented  as  fluc- 
tuating. **It  is  impossible  to  round  the  eschatalogical  notions  of  the 
New  Testament  into  a  whole,  or  to  make  them  a  compact  creed.**  **  We 
may  speculate  on  future  existence,  and  try  to  extract  sparks  of  li^it 
from  the  New  Testament;  but  a  book  which  is  neither  consistent  nor 
infallible  cannot  yield  satisfaction.  Other  and  unwritten  instruments— 
reason,  philosophy,  and  science — furnish  sorer  indications.** 
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Dr.  Davidson  discotses  the  intermediate  state  after,  not  before,  his 
discussion  of  the  resurrection  and  the  second  advent.  This  is  consistent 
with  his  views  of  the  three.  He  virtually  denies  the  intermediate.  Any 
disembodied  state  after  death  is  to  him  a  Homeric,  a  Judaic,  a  pharisaic, 
a  patristic  theory  —  *<  an  imperfect  foreshadow  of  immortality" —  an  epoch 
in  mere  thought,  not  at  all  a  revealed  one,  in  the  history  of  a  race.  It  is 
said  to  be  properly  rejected  by  most  creeds  —  not  being  favored  by  the 
fourth  Gospel,  though  it  is  by  the  other  Johannine  writings,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  etc.  "  The  passages  in  which 
[Christ]  is  csdled  *  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead,'  *  the  first-fruits  of  those 
that  slept,'  imply  that  he  was  among  the  dead  from  his  giving  up  the 
ghost  till  his  resurrection."    Tet  this  goes  for  nothing. 

Of  the  reference  to  being  unclothed,  in  2  Cor.  v.  2-4,  Dr.  Davidson 
makes  no  more  than  a  mere  supposition  of  the  apostle  for  the  sake  of  the 
discussion  he  had  in  hand  —  an  ideal  conception,  not  an  allusion  to  an 
expected  fact.  '*The  doctrine  of  development  [i.e.  not  that  which 
formerly  passed  under  this  name, — for  this  allowed,  of  course,  for  spiritual 
progress  between  death  and  resurrection,  both  in  bad  souls  and  in  good, 
-» but  the  later  hypothesis  of  the  evolutionists]  in  the  Christian  church 
Justifies  the  rejection  of  it."  <*It  is  sufficient  to  rest  on  the  idea  of 
Bjnritual  evolution,  without  perplexing  one's  self  about  peculiar  stages, 
states,  or  places  for  the  soul  when  it  leaves  the  body." 

Dr.  Davidson  assumes,  as  do  some  others,  that  evolution  as  a  universal 
phfloeophy  is  to  sweep  away  systematic  theology,  when  applied  as  a  phys- 
ical hypothesis  to  spiritual  things.  In  this  writer's  application  of  it, 
erery  state  of  the  soul,  every  day  in  its  history,  is  intermediate  between  a 
less  advanced  past  and  a  more  advanced  future,  in  such  a  sense,  and 
with  such  an  ascendancy  of  evolution  over  the  history  of  «ouls,  that  no 
interval  like  that  between  death  and  the  resurrecUon  is  to  be  so  named. 
He  treats  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  final  state  of  men  which  contain 
no  reference  to  such  an  interval,  as  if  this  were  about  as  good  as  denying 
its  existence ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  treatment  of  judgment  and  resurrec- 
tion compels  him.  And  yet  he  makes  much,  almost  as  much  relatively  as 
does  Canon  Farrar  (The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  pp.  77-79),  of  the 
supposed  ^gospel  to  the  dead,"  in  1  Pet  iii.  19.  He  more  than  once 
reeurs  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  harmony  of  Scripture  as  to 
retribution — if,  indeed,  such  a  critic  can  be  said  to  know  any  harmony 
of  Scripture.  He  says  of  it :  <*  Here  the  sonl  of  Jesus  is  said  to  be  in 
Hades.  As  God  formerly  exhorted  by  Noah  unbelievers  to  repent,  an- 
aooncing  the  flood  to  them  in  case  of  disobedience,  so  Jesus  proclaimed 
their  redemption  to  human  souls  in  Hades.  This  arose  from  the  idea  that, 
as  be  is  the  Saviour  of  all,  the  dead  themselves  must  be  delivered  from 
punishment  The  Jews  entertained  a  similar  conception,  representing 
those  in  Sheol  as  participators  of  Messiah's  beneficence  (Eisenmenger, 
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Entdecktes  Judenthum,  Vol.  ii.  p.  364).  Accordingly,  it  was  a 
belief  among  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church  that  Jesus  fireed  the  i 
shut  up  in  Hades  by  Satan,  and  destroyed  his  power  by  putting  them  into 
the  heavenly  Paradise  (Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  tom.  xiiL  §  35).  With 
this,  which  may  be  c^ed  the  Catholic  doctrine,  Mareion  agreed,  in 
thinking  that  he  descended  to  rescue  souls  from  the  power  of  the  demiurgt. 
By  command  of  God  he  went  down  to  hell  and  emptied  it,  taking  widi 
him  the  spirits  which  were  there  to  his  Father  in  the  third  heaven." 

After  this  Dr.  Davidson  goes. still  further  in  his  use  of  the  passage. 
Conceding  that  Jesus  often  taught  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
(unless,  indeed,  his  dull  pupils  misreported  him),  he  asserts  that  Peter 
overthrows  the  doctrine.  Here  his  seeming  preference  for  the  teachings  of 
the  Master  to  that  of  his  disciples  seems  to  be  reversed !  "  The  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades  shows  that  spirits  shut  up  in  the  place  of  condemnatiott 
experienced  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ,  and  were  delivered  froa 
punishment  The  dominion  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  over  lost  souls  was 
destroyed  through  his  preaching.  Hie  writer  (Peter)  expresses  a  singular 
but  charitable  notion  adverse  to  the  belief  of  the  never^nding  tormenti 
of  the  dammed.''  After  alluding  to  the  interpretations  of  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  Athanasius,  Calvin,  and  Prof.  Bush,  he  adds ;  ^*  The  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  has  a  better  description  of  the  descent,  making  Christ  oonqoflr 
Satan,  and  bring  the  dead  out  of  their  dismal  abode.  The  idea  is  a 
Jewish  one,"  which,  for  once,  is  no  objection  to  his  mind.  As  an  inference 
in  biblical  theology  this  concluding  from  some  lost  souls  to  all,  though  noi 
boldly  stated,  but  left  to  be  silently  made  by  the  reader  is  as  *♦  singular,* 
at  least,  as  the  passage  itself. 

On  the  final  resurrection  of  men  this  volume  holds  that  ^  the  spiritual 
aspect  is  the  predominant  one,  though  it  does  not  satisfy  all  exegetical  re- 
quirements of  the  record."  It  is  asserted  that  Paul  and  John  do  not 
agree.  *^  The  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  was  a  Pharisaic  one,  the 
Essenes  rejected  it  as  well  as  the  Sadducees."  But  then,  ^  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  pure  spirit  without  an  organ;  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  some  pneumatic,  etherial,  luminous  clothing  awaits  it  aft 
death."  Of  course.  Dr.  Davidson  holds,  with  Prof.  Bush  and  a  few 
others,  that  resurrection  is  going  on  as  fiist  as  men  die.  ^*  It  was  a  ri^it 
advance  in  Christian  consciousness  to  hold  that  the  resurrection  <^  the 
spirit  takes  place  at  death  without  undergoing  a  Hades  state."  Here^ 
again,  we  meet  with  evolution.  The  last  judgment,  in  like  manner,  is 
made  purely  mental.  **  The  New  Testament  commonly  describes  [it]  as 
an  external  act  or  process,  something  to  happen  at  a  certain  time,**  **  Aa 
idea  is  that  of  a  visible  act,**  but,  *'  in  the  light  of  reason  the  whole  is 
merely  a  symbolical  representation.  The  judgment  is  divine,  beoaoM  it 
accords  with  an  immutable  law.  Christ  is  judge  so  far  as  man's  good-> 
nesB  or  badness  is  measured  by  tlie  pattern  of  his  life.    The  judgmea^ 
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•eat  of  Christ,  and  his  solemD  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  men,  may  be 
Mid  to  symbolize  the  award  accorded  hy  the  moral  sense  supposed  to 
be  active  in  the  true  church  of  Christ''  1 

In  like  manner  any  and  all  ideas  of  a  second  advent  are  symbolized 
away.  Jesus  repeatedly  declares  it,  but  then  the  synoptical  reporu  of 
his  words  do  '*  not  represent  the  real  mind  of  Jesus,  but  that  of  the  early 
Jewish  Christians."  The  Gospel  of  John  is  made  to  disagree  with  the 
others,  and  John's  first  Epistle  with  his  Grospel.  But,  in  fact,  '*  the  two 
eflchatological  scenes  known  as  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  general  judg- 
ment are  the  sensuous  representation  of  a  spiritual  process  always  operative 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  separating  believers  and  unbelievers."  "  The  com- 
ing of  which  Jesus  himself  spoke  was  dynamic,  implying  that  the  gospel 
would  assert  its  influence  over  the  course  of  events."  **  The  founder  of 
Christianity  promulgated  principles  capable  of  regenerating  the  world ;  and 
no  future  coming  can  be  expected,  unless  the  increased  efficacy  which  those 
principles  exert  be  called  so." 

The  longest  chapter  in  the  book  is  on  '*  The  Resurrection-State :  Re- 
wards and  Pimishments."  Neither  annihilation  nor  conditional  immor- 
tality finds  any  favor  with  the  writer.  He  quotes  with  approval  Frof. 
Stoart  on  amv  and  aUayuts*  He  admits  that  ^*  the  wicked  shall  receive 
the  rewards  of  their  deeds  after  death,  just  as  the  righteous  are  recom- 
pensed with  happiness ;  but  then,  *'  the  infinite  loving-kindness  and  mercy 
of  God  disown  the  notion  of . . .  [receiving]  forever."  The  words  of  Jesus 
he  admits,  clearly  teach  the  doctrine  of  unending  penalty,  as  Theodore 
Parker  admitted.  '*  It  is  impossible  fairly  to  eliminate,  it  from  Aiatt. 
zriiL  8;  xxv.  41,46;  Mark  iiL  29;  ix.  48.  "If  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
these  places  be  correctly  reported,  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment."  *'If  a  specific  sense  be  attached  to  words,  never-ending 
misery  is  enunciated.  On  the  presumption  that  one  doctrine  is  taught,  it 
18  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  Bad  exegesis  may  attempt  to  banish  it 
from  the  Kew  Testament  Scriptures,  but  it  is  still  there ;  and  expositors 
who  wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  Canon  Farrar  does,  injure  the  cause  they 
have  in  view  by  misinterpretation."  Dr.  Davidson's  bolder  and  more 
scholarly  method  is  to  admit  that  it  is  taught,  and  then  deny  that  it  can 
be  true.    This  was  the  method  of  Theodore  Parker. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  writer,  in  his ''  Concluding  Observations," 
•honld  recommend  brevity  in  church-creeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  doctrine 
altogether,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moont.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  declare  that  evangelical  views  in 
eechatology  "  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opinions  of  men  at  a  stage  of 
culture  which  the  present  day  has  passed.  He  was  pretty  sure  to  assert 
that  Christian  perfection  at  death,  or  the  judgment,  conflicts  with 
psychology  and  morality.  ^  A  state  of  completeness  excluding  all  imper- 
foctkmt,  absolutely  and  at  once  vioUtes  the  law  of  gradual  evolution." 
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Of  course,  that  law  must  (if  it  be  a  oniyenal  law)  forever  exclude  per- 
fection in  beings  once  morally  imperfect.  Our  perfectibility  is  even  held 
to  imply  future  probation  unlimited.  That  the  Bible  is  against  this,  is 
nothing  in  the  writer's  view.  "  7/"  a  provision  he  not  made  in  revelation 
for  a  change  of  moral  character  after  death,  it  is  made  in  reason,  PkiUh 
sophical  considerations  must  not  be  set  aside  even  by  Scripture.**  This  land- 
ing place  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  a  legitimate  one.  Possibly  some  who  are  in 
the  same  stream  of  criticism  and  speculation  may  see  that  it  is,  and  pause. 

O.  F.  IC 

Thb  Principles  op  Church  Politt.    By  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Tale  CoU^e.    New 

York :  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons. 

The  character  of  this  volume  is  well  suggested  by  its  title.  It  is  not  a 
digest  of  rules.  It  is  not  a  historical,  nor  exegetical,  nor  polemical,  nor 
rhetorical  treatise.  It  is  an  analysis  and  application  of  principles.  Its 
chief  merit  —  and  it  has  many  —  is  in  the  firmness  with  which  they  are 
grasped,  the  lucidity  of  their  presentation,  and  the  energy  and  fidelity  d 
their  inculcation.  Compendia  of  rules  are  of  great  importance  in  a  reli^oos 
body  which  can  legitimately  give  them  legislative  sanction ;  hot  they 
are,  simply  as  rules,  of  comparatively  little  worth  in  a  reh'gious  body 
which  can  not.  The  New  Testament  ecclesiasticism  is  pre-eminently  one  d 
principles,  not  of  rules.  All  its  activities  are  regulated  by  a  free  and  in* 
telligent  application  of  these  principles.  Congregational  manuals  dis- 
cussing methods  of  procedure,  of  which  there  has  been  an  abundance* 
have  been  of  practical  service.  But  apart  from  the  authoritative  princi- 
ples that  lie  behind  them,  and  secure  all  their  validity,  they  are  of  bo 
significance  or  worth  whatever.  Late  discussions  of  church  polity  have 
been  defective  in  their  graspof  what  ia  fundamental  and  regulative. 
Notable  monographs  have  presented  ecclesiastical  principles  in  particular 
aspects;  but  few  discussions  have  succeeded  in  presenting  them  oom- 
prehensively  and  philosophically  in  their  unity  and  completeness,  in  iDns- 
trating  them  conclusively  by  historic  reference,  and  applying  them 
persuasively  to  different  departments  of  consecrated  Christian  activity. 

This  volume  meets  a  recognized  and  urgent  want  It  deals  in  an  qn- 
usually  successful  manner  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  true  ecclesi- 
astical life.  It  finds  these  elements  measurably  illustrated  and  vindicated 
in  the  historic  growth  of  Congregationalism,  and  applies  them  as  de- 
terminative tests  to  all  legitimate  and  valid  ecclesiastical  procedure.  The 
treatment  is  historic  only  in  so  far  as  history  is  made  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  these  elements  of  church  life.  There  is  found  here  no  undigested 
mass  of  historic  material.  Facts  take  their  place  and  find  their  significance 
in  relation  with  the  historic  forces  from  which  they  are  evolved. 

There  has  been  very  candid,  thorough,  and  oondusive  exegetic  >*^»*^^^ 
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of  questiong  of  church  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sults are  largely  favorable  to  the  polity  here  advocated.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  in  the  domain  of  exegesis.  Our 
volume  rightly  assumes,  that  positions  which  the  best  biblical  scholarship  of 
the  day  has  exegetically  settled,  well  nigh,  if  not  wholly,  need  not  be  re-trav- 
ersed from  this  point  of  departure.  Ecclesiastical  polemics  have  had  their 
day.  In  their  time  they  have  been  very  efFective.  As  specimens  of  vigorous 
religious  literature  w^  should  not  wish  to  spare  them ;  but  much  good 
t^nper  has  been  lost  in  a  domain  too  sacred  for  such  moral  destructive- 
ness.  Our  author  handles  his  subject  not  polemically,  but  judicially.  lie 
keeps  his  temper  and  his  courtesy,  and  encourages  his  reader  to  do  the 
tame.  The  Chnstian  equitableness  of  his  spirit  is  above  praise.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  philosophical  rather  than  rhetorical ;  it  is  the  better  for  that. 
It  is  appro|^ate  to  its  material  and  object.  It  is  the  style  of  a  philosophical 
thinker  dealing  philosophically  with  principles.  Rhapsody,  heated  decla- 
mation, enthusiastic  glorification  of  **  our  fathers,"  **  our  polity,"  "  our  de- 
nomination," he  is  willing  and  can  afford  to  leave  to  others.  All  this  has 
its  place,  but  not  here.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  strong.  It  is  charged 
with  mental  vigor.    It  moves  with  solid  tread. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  appropiate  to  its  character. 
An  index  would  help  one  who  wishes  to  read  superficially  or  fragmen- 
tarily.  But  a  copious  synopsis  of  contents,  giving  the  pith  of  the  whole 
wcH'k,  wlu^ly  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  index  for  a  thoughtful 
reader. 

Hie  author  is  at  once  and  in  the  best  sense  a  broad  churchman  and  a^ 
high  churchman.  It  is  not  easy  to  unite  these  seemingly  antagonistic - 
characteristics.  But  the  treatment  not  only  admits,  it  demands  it.  It  is 
necessarily  catholic,  and  yet  exacting  in  its  spirit  It  is  held  that  the* 
principles  of  the  true  church  polity  have  never  been  fhlly  or  even  ade-- 
quately  realized  in  any  historic  product.  All  branches  of  the  church^ 
catholic,  in  an  inadequate  way,  have  held  some  of  the  principles  that  enter  * 
into  all  true  church  life,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  dwelt  there,  latent  or 
developed,  all  sects  have  held  their  position  as  part  of  the  true  church 
catholic.  Congr^ationalism,  however,  has,  of  all  sections  of  the  church, 
been  most  Mthful  to  them.  No  other  church  order  has  so  fully  realized 
them.  The  denomination  that  best  reproduces  these  principles  cannot  be 
a  sect.  It  must  most  fully  represent  the  church  catholic.  No  work 
on  church  polity  has  ever  been  more  faithful  to  all  that  gives  Congrega- 
tionalism its  true  worth  and  importance,  and  none  has  ever  more  cordially 
discredited  all  schismatic  and  sectarian  or  denominational  efforts  at  prop- 
agandism  and  self-propagation.  In  this  it  is  truly  catholic.  It  is  the  true 
broad  church  position.  And  yet  it  is  high  church  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  There  is  a  true  church  pc^ty;  that  is,  there  are  fundamental 
priDciples  on  which  all  true  chmdb  ovder  must  rest.    It  should  be  thee 
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object  of  all  trae  church  lifb  to  reproduce  those  principles.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  it  is  a  question  of  fidelity  to  Christian  principles. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  author  urges  with  great  vigor  and 
persuasiveness  aggressive  effort  not  only  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  propagation  of  Congregational  principles,  not  as  a  matter  ol 
denominational  pride,  but  as  a  matter  of  fidelity  to  principles.  The  final 
purpose  of  the  church,  as  connected  with  its  true  constitution,  is  admirably 
presented.  The  necessity  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  the  aggresBire 
work  of  self-propagation  is  urged,  with  far  g^reater  force  than  were  poe- 
sible  from  the  merely  sectarian  point  of  view.  And  this  view-point  ci 
principle  gives  high  vantage-ground  for  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  erik 
that  are  current  among  the  churches.  Our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
fiict  that  these  modern  difficulties  are  not  wholly  new.  They  have  ap- 
peared at  other  times  and  in  other  forms.  They  have  been  pnccessfnllj 
met  by  free  and  candid  appeal  to  what  is  fundamental  and  r^olative  in 
the  principles  of  our  church  order.  And  not  until  ecclesiastical  qnestioofl 
are  treated  in  a  spirit  and  method  legitimate  to  their  principles  will  the 
churches  be  delivered  from  the  evils  that  afflict  them.  The  future 
belongs  to  these  principles,  and  one  may  with  the  greater  confidence 
rebtike  all  violation  of  them  in  spirit  or  method.  All  ecclesiastical  tin- 
kering  and  manipulation  of  restless  men  must  be  brought  to  book.  It  if 
the  Spirit  of  God,  not  the  Zeitgeist,  that  must  dominate.  High  prindpley 
not  low  policy,  must  have  place.  Political  intrigue,  numerical  buU-docia^ 
and  all  methods  unworthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ought  to  be  discredited 
and  discarded.  For  a  practical  application  of  principles  in  the  wsyt 
indicated  we  must  refer  the  reader  especially  to  the  last  three  chapters 
of  the  volume. 

But  what  are  these  principles  that  underlie  all  true  church  order  ?  We 
come  now  to  what  is  most  characteristic,  weighty,  and  important  in  die 
volume  before  us.  The  analysis  and  discussion  of  these  principles  fix  its 
position  aft  foremost  in  value  among  all  recent  contributions  to  ecdesiae- 
tical  literature.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  volume  are  in  the  first  nine 
chapters.  Professor  Ladd  classifies  these  principles  as  primary  and 
secondary.  Not  that  the  so-called  secondary  are  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally of  secondary  significance  or  importance.  They  are  secondary, 
rather,  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  derivative,  and  they  may  as  wdl 
be  called  primary  and  derivative,  as,  in  fact,  the  author  intimates.  Tbe 
primary  are  two  ;  they  are  the  formal  and  material  principles  of  all  true 
church  order.  The  first,  or  formal,  principle  is  the  sole  supremacy  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  objective  authority  in  all  departments  of  church  life, 
whether  with  respect  to  doctrine,  constitution,  worship,  or  discipline. 
This  is  the  formal  principle,  because  it  determines  the  external  form  which 
the  historic  manifestation  of  any  church  order  will  assume.  The  second, 
«r  material,  principle  if  the  Immediatenesf  and  sufiidency  o£  the  relation 
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between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  individual  believer  and  the  individual 
church.  This  is  the  material  principle,  because  it  is  the  germinant  prin- 
ciple. It  sums  up  in  brief  the  characteristic  elements  of  all  true  ecclesias- 
tical life.  It  is  that  principle  out  of  which  is  evolved  what  is  characteristic 
in  the  subjective  contents  of  Congregationalism.  These,  indeed,  are 
theoretically  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  all  Protestantism.  But  it 
is  claimed  for  Congregationalism  that  it  only  has  undertaken  to  realize 
them  in  all  departments  of  church  life.  These  two  principles  must  be 
combined  in  order  that  each  may  realize  its  Ml  significance  and  attain  to 
its  full  development,  and  in  order  that  church  life  may  have  its  legitimate 
form,  its  full  contents,  and  its  symmetrical  growth 

From  these  two  principles  are  derived  the  seven  secondary  principles 
which  appear  in  Congregationalism.  They  are :  (1)  The  exclusive  lord- 
ship of  Christ ;  (2)  Individual  equality  and  self-control ;  (S)  Regenerate 
membership;  (4)  Autonomy  of  the  local  church;  (5)  Communion  of 
churches ;  (6)  Common  law  principle,  or  practical  use  of  the  results  of 
common  experience ;  (7)  Progress  through  individual  inquiry. 

The  first  of  these  derivative  principles  is  theoretically  acknowledged 
by  all  Protestants.  The  peculiarity  of  Congregationalism  with  respect  to 
it  is  the  fidelity  and  consistency  of  its  application. 

The  second  principle  interprets  the  first.  Christ  is  sole  Lord  in  such  sense 
and  to  such  extent  that  no  binding  external  authority  may  legitimately  be 
inteijected  between  him  and  the  individual  believer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  validity  of  the  second  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  first,  but  by  the  third. 
The  individual  freedom  is  that  of  a  regenerate  soul,  and  of  one  subject  to 
a  supreme  authority.  This  is  not  lawlessness.  It  contains  the  very  heart 
of  all  truest  loyalty.  It  is  a  loyalty  that  must  reject  all  false  claim  of 
subordinate  authority.  The  individual  equality  is  the  equality  of  each 
believer  before  his  only  Lord.  But  it  is  not  an  equality  which  denies  the 
possibility  of,  or  refuses  respect  for,  a  delegated  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  many,  which  legitimately  represents  the  authority  of  a  particular 
community  of  believers ;  as  it,  in  turn,  in  a  legitimate  sense,  represents 
the  authority  of  Christ.  It  simply  denies  that  this  authority  inheres  in 
an  office  with  whose  dignity  and  power  the  so-called  ruler  has  been 
invested  by  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ.  The  notion  of  an  official 
authority,  as  differentiated  from  a  representative  authority  delegated  by 
a  Christian  community,  is  a  survival  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  third  principle  recognizes  the  necessity  of  credible  evidence  of 
r^eneration  as  condition  of  visible  church  membership.  The  visible 
should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  invisible  church.  It  does  not 
claim  infiillible  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  nor  deny  that  the  visible 
will  fail  fully  to  represent  the  invisible  church ;  it  insists  that  the  church 
should  do  its  best  to  keep  itself  pure.  This  principle  determines  the 
validi^,  on  its  human  side,  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  the  worth  of 
child  baptism  is  largely  conditioned  by  it. 
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•  The  fourth  and  fifth  principles  interpret  and  limit  each  other.  Anton- 
omy  is  not  complete  independence  and  isolation.  Communion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  an  enforced  and  unreal  fellowship.  A  fellowship  that 
is  secured  by  regulation  from  without  is  inconsistent  with  local  aatoaomy, 
and  an  autonomy  that  is  unfratemal  is  inconsistent  with  fellowship.  But 
an  autonomy  that  fully  acknowledges  the  claims  of  Christian  communion 
is  not  only  conceivable,  it  is  a  realized  fact.  The  assumption  of  contra- 
diction is  based  on  misconception.  It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  to  every  one's 
satisfaction  questions  of  communion  among  autonomous  churoiies.  Our 
author  will  not  win  universal  assent  to  all  his  ideas  upon  these  vexed  qoes- 
tions.  But  that  his  conception  of  ecclesiastical  communion  is  f  undamentaUj 
right  cannot  be  successfully  questioned. 

The  sixth  principle  is  worthy  of  emphasis.  All  religious  denominationfl 
avail  themFelves  of  it ;  but  Congregationalism  incorporates  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  its  polity,  and  thus  intelh'gently  and  freely  adapts  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  life.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  it  exhibits  so  much  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  to  changing  conditions.  This  is  why  it  builds 
good  pioneer  churches.  This  is  why  its  churches  are,  as  of  principle,  pro- 
gressive churches. 

The  last  principle  is  closely  connected  with  this.  With  all  Protestant 
denominations  progress  is  a  necessity;  with  Congregationalism  it  is  a 
principle.  Some  Protestant  churches  change  their  doctrinal  basis  illegiti- 
mately. They  hold  on  to  creeds  which  they  have  modified  or  rejected 
without  legitimate  sanction.  Congregationalism  makes  full  provisiffli  in 
its  very  constitution  for  doctrinal  changes.  It  changes  its  creeds  legiti- 
mately. It  is  conmiitted  by  its  very  organic  law  to  progress.  Instead  o£ 
discrediting,  it  cherishes  the  principle  of  progress  throi^h  individual 
inquiry.  Instead  of  repressing,  it  is  committed  to  the  duty  of  yielding  a 
respectful  attention  to  any  man  who  brings  the  testimony  of  reason  and 
Scripture  to  the  doctrines  he  proclaims.  And  it  provides  a  test  for  the 
validity  of  those  doctrines  not  in  a  changeless  historic  creed,  but  in  a 
sanctified  Christian  reason  as  applied  to  the  source  of  all  objective  au- 
thority — the  word  of  God.  This  sanctified  individualism,  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  danger,  is  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 
Congregationalism  is  by  all  its  principles  and  traditions  comndtted  at 
once  to  freedom,  honesty,  and  reverence  for  the  truth  of  God.  The 
volume  before  us  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  it  some  increase  of  respect  and 
confidence  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  men.  L.  o.  B. 

The  Hibbbrt  Lecturrs,  1881.  —  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  some  Points  in  the  HisUnry  of  Indian 
Buddhism.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  pp.  vii,  262.  New  York: 
O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1882. 

The  HibbertLectures^  of  which  this  Toliimeooiitaint  the  fourth 
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are  designed,  among  other  things,  to  farther  the  comparative  study  of  re- 
ligions. That  object  has  been  kept  diligently  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  all  the  lectures  which  make  up  Mr.  Rhys  Davids'  course  on  Buddhism. 
If  any  one  expects  to  find  in  this  volume  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
system  of  Gautama  he  wiH  be  disappointed ;  he  will  find  instead  six  read- 
able essays  <m  as  many  phases  of  Buddhist  development,  which  afibrd 
opportunity  for  useful  comparisons  with  other  forms  of  faith.  Tlie  first 
lecture  i»  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  preparation  for  Buddhism  in  the 
previous  religious  and  social  history  of  India.  It  is  necessarily  brief  and 
cursory,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  value.  It  con- 
tuns  a  remarkable  guess  at  the  cause  of  that  pessimism  which  is  now, 
and  ever  has  been,  so  prominent  a  feature  of  philosophic  and  religious 
thought  in  India.  The  Hindu  always  appears  as  a  man  who  is  tired  of 
li^  and  whose  only  anxiety  is  to  escape  from  it.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  finds 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  Ganges 
▼alley,  which  rendered  life  a  burden  to  the  Aryan  invaders  when  they 
first  descended  into  it  from  the  cooler  heights  of  the  Panjab ! 

The  starting-point  of  Buddhism  our  author  defines  to  be  the  divergence 
from  the  old  animistic  theories  which  had  hitherto  dominated  the  Aryan 
intellect  in  India.  Under  their  influence  a  philosophy  had  grown  up 
which  taught  it  to  be  a  man's  great  duty  to  know  himself  in  his  relation 
to  the  universal  soul ;  fireedom  from  all  the  ills  of  life  (the  heat  of  the 
Gangetic  valley  included)  was  to  come  from  this  perfect  self-knowledge, 
because  that  self-knowledge  would  insure  his  absorption  into  the  ever- 
blessed  universal  souL  This  is  the  Mukti,  the  deliverance,  the  heaven, 
ai  the  devout  Vedantist  to-day.  Buddhism,  says  the  present  writer, 
^  swept  away  from  the  field  of  its  vision  the  whole  of  the  great  soul-theory 
which  had  hitherto  so  completely  filled  and  dominated  the  minds"  of  all. 
^  It  proclaimed  a  salvation  which  each  man  could  gain  for  himself,  and  by 
himself,  in  this  world,  during  this  life,  without  any  the  least  reference  to 
God,  or  to  gods,  eilfher  great  or  small "  (p.  29).  This  Buddhism  is  essentially 
atheistic  and  unreligions.  It  is  atomistic  in  its  influence  on  men  —  sepa- 
rating man  from  man  and  from  God  too,  and  teaching  every  individual, 
singly  and  alone,  to  pursue  a  certain  prescribed  path  of  moral  discipline 
and  development,  of  which  the  end  should  be  entire  self-control,  and  thus 
the  cessation  of  sorrow  by  the  cessation  of  desire.  This  is  Nirvana. 
Brahmanism  aims  at  the  same  object,  but  in  a  different  way.  Buddhism 
was  a  protest  against  Brahmanism ;  seizing  on  the  main  object  of  the  latter 
it  does  away  with  the  entire  system  of  outward  ritual  and  religious  observ- 
ance by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  teaches  its  own  rigid 
morality  and  self-discipline  as  the  all-sufficient  means  instead.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids  does  not  emjdiasize  this  distinction  so  clearly  as  would 
have  been  desirable. 

The  second  lecture  treats  of  the  formation  of  the  Buddhist  canon. 
The  comparison  instituted  is  with  the  growth  of  the  New  Testament. 
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In  the  tliird  lecture  we  approach  a  rery  important  subject.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  Karma,  the  Buddhist  theory  of  transmigration.  The  idea  is 
one  which  has  impregnated  Indian  thinking  ever  since  Vedic  times. 
The  Yedas  themselves,  indeed,  do  not  contain  it;  but  it  has  had  on- 
disputed  sway,  in  some  form  or  other,  from  the  period  next  after  the 
Vedic  until  the  present.  In  its  grosser  form  it  teaches  —  and  this  is 
what  Hindus  usually  believe  —  that  the  soul  of  each  man  had  already 
animated  a  long  series  of  bodies  before  it  was  bom  into  that  which  it  now 
occupies ;  that  it  passes  at  death  into  some  other  new-bom  man  or  animal ; 
and  that  it  is  doomed  to  pass  in  the  future  through  a  long  series  of 
successive  births  and  deaths,  until,  by  the  power  of  religious  merit, 
gradually  accumulated  by  the  rigid  performance,  in  all  its  lives,  of  the 
prescribed  religious  ritual,  the  series  shall  be  finally  cut  short,  and  the 
soul,  released  from  the  necessity  of  birth,  be  re-united  to  the  Sopreme 
Spirit  of  Brahma,  never  more  to  know  the  pains  of  separate  existence, 
or,  for  that  matter,  anything  else.  The  theory  appears  in  Buddhism,  bat 
in  a  very  refined  and  subtile  shape.  As  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  understands 
and  has  stated  the  doctrine,  both  in  these  lectures  and  in  his  other 
writings  on  Buddhism,  it  is  not  a  transmigration  of  soiUs  (since  Bud- 
dhism does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  souls),  but  the  transmigratioa 
of  character.  All  the  actions  of  a  man,  good  or  bad,  leave  their  impress 
on  his  character.  The  mental  and  moral  state  in  which  the  man  now  is, 
is  but  the  result  of  previous  deeds,  not  merely  in  the  present,  but  also  in 
former  lives.  This  result  of  action  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Karma. 
It  expresses  the  aggregate  effect  —  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  con- 
dition —  into  which  his  own  works  have  brought  the  man ;  and  it  is  this, 
and  not  his  soul  per  se,  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  next  birth.  Hiia 
Karma  is  all  that  remains  when  a  man  dies ;  and  the  fortune  and  des- 
tiny of  the  new  being  that  comes  into  existence  whenever  any  one  dies 
is  determined,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  Karma  <ji  the  departed 
person,  which,  having  thus  decided  the  fate  of  the  new  comer,  forthwith 
attaches  itself  to  him.  The  doctrine,  then,  is  virtually  this,  that  when  a 
man  dies  another  is  born,  who  becomes  heir  to  the  Karma  of  the  first.  Tliis 
is  really  making  the  consequences  of  our  actions  to  be  borne  by  posterity, 
just  as  we  ourselves  are  now  bearing  the  penalties  of  our  forefathers'  sins. 
Thus  there  is  imagined  to  be  a  succession  of  individuals  essentially  diA 
ferent,  who  are  united  to  each  other  only  by  the  bond  of  a  oommon 
Karma,  —  each  one  in  the  chain  being  the  heir  to  the  penalties  and  suf- 
fering, or  the  rewards  and  the  joys,  which  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of  all 
his  predecessors  have  merited ;  or,  to  use  the  Buddhist  figure,  just  as  one 
wick  is  lighted  at  the  expiring  fiame  of  another,  the  flame  thus  living  on 
through  a  succession  of  wioks,  so  does  the  Karma  of  a  dying  man  bring 
into  being  another,  whose  state  and  destiny  it  determines  in  accordaaee 
with  its  own  character. 
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Now  the  object  of  Buddhist  disciplioe  is  to  destroy  Karma ;  that  is,  hy 
m  rigorous  course  of  self-control  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  state  of  entire 
quiescence,  in  which  every  desire  shall  be  subjugated,  every  lust  subdued, 
every  passion  extirpated.  In  such  a  state  the  mind  experiences  no  emo- 
tions and  performs  no  actions.  The  old  Karma  gradually  fades  away ; 
and  there  is  no  cause  from  which  the  result  of  a  new  Karma  can  spring ; 
no  character  is  perpetuated,  because  none  is  generated  ;  desire  and  action 
have  both  ceased.  One  who  has  thus  destroyed  the  result  of  action,  by 
ceasing  to  act,  has  no  Karma  to  hand  on  to  another  birth.  He  has  at- 
tained to  the  blessed  consummation  of  Nirvana. 

No  other  author  that  we  know  of  has  so  clearly  expressed  this  view  of 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration  as  Mr.  Rhys  Davids ;  though  Rev. 
Spence  Hardy  (in  his  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  394  ff.  and  p.  424  ff.)  is 
only  less  explicit.  Tet  popularly  Buddhists  of  the  present  day  hold  to 
the  old  theory  of  transmigration,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Hindus. 

The  remaining  lectures  consider  the  Buddhist  lives  of  the  Buddha,  the 
order  of  ascetics  which  he  founded,  and  the  later  developments  of  the 
system.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  lecturer  into  all  these  branches 
of  his  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  even  as  briefly  as  we 
must,  the  position  which  our  author  takes  on  the  much  discussed  subject  of 
the  undoubted  similarities  between  the  histories  of  Buddha  and  of  our  Lord. 
He  considers  the  miraculous  details  of  Gautama's  birth  and  life  ^*  doubtless 
purely  imaginary  "  (p.  149).  **The  early  biographers  did  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  what  they  thought  ought  to  have  happened  and  what 
did  really  happen,  between  that  which  seemed  edifying  to  them  and  that 
which  was  true  in  fact.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  they  ever  set  to  work 
deliberately  to  forge  any  part  of  their  narrative."  As  to  whether  the 
Christian  accounts  have  borrowed  aught  from  the  Buddhist,  or  vice  versa, 
he  unhesitatingly  says  that  he  **  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
actual  and  direct  communication  of  any  of  these  ideas  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  Where  the  Grospel  narratives  resemble  the  Buddhist  ones  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  independently  developed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges ;  and  strikingly  similar 
as  they  often  are  at  first  sight,  the  slightest  comparison  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  rested  throughout  on  a  basis  of  doctrine  fimdamentally  opposed  ** 
(p.  151).  But  the  thorough  treatment  which  this  controversy  received 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  1882  makes  further  allusion  to  it  here 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
Buddhism.  He  knows  the  system  from  its  records.  Others,  perhaps, 
know  it  better  than  he  in  its  practical  aspect  as  a  religion  of  the  people. 
Dr.  £itel  of  China,  in  his  very  valuable  lectures  on  Buddhism,  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  keeping  ever  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Buddhism 
at  a  theoxy  recorded  in  the  documents,  and  Buddhism  as  actually  held  in 
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the  popular  belief.  There  is  no  small  discrepancj  between  the  twa 
For  this  reason  the  accounts  of  Buddhist  doctrine  given  by  different 
scholars  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  inccmsistent  with  each  other. 
Both  may  be  correct  —  the  one  as  a  delineation  of  scholastic,  the  other 
of  popular,  Buddhism.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  passed  much  of  his  life  m 
official  employment  in  Ceylon,  where  he  has  studied  with  diligence  the 
Pali  literature.  Dr.  Eitel,  Be  v.  Spence  Hardy,  and  others,  have  not 
refrained  &om  the  study  of  literary  Buddhism,  but  have  also  moved 
among  the  people  holding  its  tenets,  and  been  l»t>ught  into  constant 
contact  with  common  minds  that  were  trusting  to  it  If  we  wish  to  get 
an  impression  of  Buddhism  which  shall  be  free  from  error,  we  shall  do 
well  to  study  the  writings  of  both  classes  of  observers ;  and  certainly  o£ 
the  one  class  no  better  example  can  be  found,  and  no  more  well-infbrmed 
and  trustworthy  guide,  than  the  author  of  the  lectures  which  we  have 
now  noticed,  and  which  we  can  most  heartily  commend  to  the  stndenta 
of  Oriental  religions  for  their  profound  knowledge,  their  honest  and 
impartial  spirit,  their  sound  conclusions,  and  their  literary  finish,   c  w.  p* 

Empirical  Pstcholoot;  or,  the  Science  of  Mind  from  Experience. 

By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Revised,  with  the  co-operation  o£ 

Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College.    12ma. 

pp.  291.    Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath,  and  Company.    1882. 

Dr.  Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology  has  been  well  known  to  our  readers 
for  many  years.    The  present  revision  of  it  adds  to  its  value. 

The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thouoht  :  being  a  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.  By  James  McCoeh,  LL.D.  President  of  New  Jersey  CoUege, 
Princeton ;  formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mathematics,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  12mo.  pp.  212.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers.     1881. 

Before  this  time  we  ought  to  have  given  a  mcnre  lengthened  notice  of 
this  volume  than  we  pan  give  now.  We  are  compelled  to  omit  various 
remarks  upon  it  which  we  had  expected  to  insert  in  this  Number  ol  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  We  cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  the  high  estimate 
which  we  place  upon  it  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  its  design.  If  it  be 
carefully  studied,  it  must  exert  an  eminently  beneficial  influence  on  the 
mind.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to  express  the  chief  characteristic  oi  the 
volume  so  successfiiUy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  luminously,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraph  by  the  author :  "  The  main  feature  of 
this  Logical  Treatise  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  thorou^  investigatioQ 
of  the  nature  of  the  Notion,  in  regard  to  which  the  views  of  the  school  of 
Locke  and  Whately  are  very  defective,  and  the  views  of  the  school  of  KaiA 
and  Hamilton  altogether  erroneous.  The  Port  Royal  Logic  complains 
that  the  part  of  Logic  which  comjurehends  the  rules  of  reasoning  is  ie> 
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garded  as  the  most  important ;  and  maintams  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
errors  of  men  arises  from  their  reasoning  on  wrong  principles,  rather  than 
from  their  reasoning  wrongly  Jrom  their  principles.  It  is  as  true  of  this 
age  as  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  attention  of  logicians  has  heen 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Beasonbg.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Notion 
which  requires  at  this  time  to  be  specially  examined.  I  believe  that  errors 
spring  far  more  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  indistinct,  and  con- 
fused Notions,  and  from  not  placing  the  Notions  in  their  proper  relation 
in  Judgment,  than  from  Batiocination.  £ven  in  Reasoning,  most  mistakes 
proceed  from  confusion  lurking  in  the  Apprehensions  of  the  mind.  We 
are  in  more  need  at  present  of  a  new  analysis  of  the  Notion  and  the 
Judgment  than  of  the  Reasoning  process.  I  have  found  that  in  the  more 
thorough  evolution  of  the  nature  of  the  Notion,  especially  in  the  thorough- 
going separation  of  the  Abstract  Notion  from  the  Singular  and  Universal, 
we  have  the  means  of  settling  the  curious  questions  which  have  been 
started  in  regard  to  Judgment  and  Reasoning  in  the  New  Analytic.  In 
this  treatise,  the  Notion  (with  the  Term,  and  the  Relation  of  Thought  to 
Language)  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  larger  relative  place  than  in  any  other 
logical  work  written  since  the  time  of  the  famous  'Art  of  Thinking.*" 

8B27ECA  AND  Eant  ;  or  the  Exposition  of  Stoic  and  Rationalistic  Ethics, 
with  a  Comparison  and  Criticism  of  the  two  Systems.  By  Rer.  W.  T. 
Jackson,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Indiana  Uni- 
▼ersity.  12mo.  pp.  109.  Dayton,  Ohio :  United  Brethren  Publishing 
House.    1881. 

Hiis  is  an  interesting  volume,  well  adapted  to  the  general  scholars  for 
whom  it  was  written.  Of  course  in  so  small  a  treatise,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  it  describes. 
The  statements  of  these  principles  must  be  concise,  and  are  therefore  lia- 
YAe  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  always  certain  that  the  author  is 
correct  in  his  criticisms,  but  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  work,  and 
anticipate  good  results  from  it.  ^ 

Mt  Portfolio.  A  Collection  of  Essajrs.  By  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  late 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  author  of  "  Men  and 
Books,"  and  "  The  Theory  of  Preaching."  12mo.  pp.  280.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1882. 

Thirty-one  Essays  compose  this  volume.  They  have  been  previously 
published  in  various  religious  newspapers.  They  are  written  in  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  style,  and  are  eminently  suggestive.  They  abound  with 
those  sentences  which  may  easily  pass  into  proverbs.  When  we  compare 
tlie  incidental  apothegms  in  this  volume  with  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  sentences  forming  the  Calendar  of  George  Eliot,  we  see  the  difference 
between  wisdom  on  the  one  hand  and  triviality  on  the  other. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  157.  36 
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Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  By  Revere  F.  Weidoer, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Eyangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Flul- 
adelphia,  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  etc  Embracing 
the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  and  the  Revised  Version  of  1881. 
12mo.  pp.309.  Allentown,  Pa. :  Brobst,  Diehl)  and  Company.  1881. 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  volume,  prepared  for  the  Lu- 
theran church.  We  have  found  it  very  convenient  for  daily  use.  We  can- 
not describe  its  peculiarities  so  concisely  as  they  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  <U.  It  contains  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Revised  Versions 
placed  on  opposite  pages,  for  the  sake  of  reference  and  comparison.  3. 
The  author  has  prepared  a  most  elaborate  harmony,  the  result  of  many 
years'  labor,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Introduction  of  the  book.  In  this  table 
the  author  indicates  the  places  where,  and  the  time  when,  the  events  9^ 
pear  to  have  taken  place,  and  as  this  harmony  covers  the  four  Gospels,  it 
in  itself  is  very  valuable.  The  heading  of  each  section  of  the  Commen- 
tary is  also  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  passages.  3.  The 
Commentary  is  critical,  exegetical,  and  yet  so  popular  and  practical  as  to 
be  understood  by  all  classes  of  readers,  and  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  clearly  and  vividly  before 
the  mind.  4.  It  is  written  from  a  biblical,  churchly  stand-point,  and  the 
grand  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church  receive  that  clear  and 
full  treatment  which  they  so  eminently  deserve.  It  is  the  first  attempt 
made  in  the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  Lutheran  church  to  supply  a 
Commentary  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  family  of  our  church, 
and  the  writer  hopes  to  extend  his  labors  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 5.  The  book  is  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  object  designed. 
By  the  use  of  six  different  kinds  of  type,  the  text,  comments,  critical  notes, 
and  questions  are  carefully  distinguished.  A  good  map  accompanies  the 
volume,  and  an  elaborate  index  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care. 
6.  It  is  new  in  style,  and  vigorous  in  method  of  treatment" 

The  International  Revision  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Based  upon  the  Revised  Version  of  1881.    By  English  and 
American  Scholars,  and  Members  of  the  Revision  Committee.     Edited 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  President  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Revision.     Vol.  XL     The  Grospel  according  to  Mark. 
16mo.    pp  248.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1881. 
"  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  popular  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  based  upon  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  to  be  isnw^in  small 
handy  volumes.    It  is  a  cheap  and  abridged  edition  of  the  a^,iitbor*s '  lUos- 
trated  Popular  Commentary,*  of  which  two  large  volumes  hi'^^ve  appeared, 
and  two  others  are  nearly  completed."    The  volume  is  w<?a]1  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Bible  classes.  r* 
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Lectures  and  Discourses.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.D.^ 
Bishop  of  Peoria.  12mo.  {>p.  864.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society.     1882. 

Protestants  may  read  this  work  with  profit  to  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Titles  of  the  Lectures.  L  Religious  Lidifference.  U.  Reli- 
gious Faith  and  Physical  Science.  III.  God  and  Christ  IV.  The  Cath- 
olic Church.  V.  The  Catholic  Priesthood.  VL  The  Primacy  and 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  VIL  Catholic  Worship.  VIU.  The  Virgin 
Mother.  IX.  Catholic  Charity.  X.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Christian  Religion.  XI.  The  Rise  of  Protestantism.  XIL  The  Decline 
of  Protestantism.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  of  these  Lectures ;  much  may  be  learned  from  the 
second  and  third.  In  his  twelfth  Lecture  Bishop  Spalding  describes 
the  Protestant  sects  as  going  or  gone  into  a  decline.  It  may  be  well  for 
us  to  read  his  closing  remarks  on  Congregationalism.  Unless  the  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  exercise  a  due  vigilance  for  the  truth,  the 
Bishop's  words  may  become  much  more  accurate  than  they  seem  to  us  now. 
He  writes :  "  Divided  within  itself,  a  prey  to  conflicting  elements,  without 
unity  of  aim  or  belief,  rent  by  fanaticism,  and  undermined  by  infidelity, 
the  Congregational  body,  the  old  *  standing  order  of  the  churches,'  which 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  organization  of  this 
coimtry,  venerable  yet  vigorous,  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  a  part  of  the  national  glory,  is  fallen  into  decay  and  become  a  ruin. 
In  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions  there  are  but  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Congregationalists ;  and  they  have  neither  unity  of  belief 
nor  religious  earnestness,  but  hold  to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Puritan 
fiuth,  though  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe  in  the  principles 
which  made  it  a  living  power  "  (p.  885). 

The  Greatness  of  Christ,  and  other  Sermons.    By  Alex.  Crummell, 

Rector  of  St  Luke's  Church,  Wa^ington,  D.C.,  author  of  the  <*  Future 

of  Africa."    pp.  852.    New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.    1882. 

These  Sermons  derive  a  special  interest  from  the  ^k^  that  their  author 

is  a  clergyman  of  African  descent.    They  are  valuable  sermons,  and  prove 

that  the  writer  of  them  is  a  well  educated  gentleman.    He  once  enjoyed 

the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England 

and  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  privileges  at  that  University.    The 

writer  of  this  notice  once  heard  Mr.  Cmmmell  address  a  literary  audience 

with  great  power  of  thought  and  felicity  of  diction. 

The  Gospel  of  Law.  A  Series  of  Discourses  upon  Fundamental  Church 
Doctrines.     By  S.  J.  Stewart.     8va     pp.  826.    Boston :  George  H. 
Ellis.     1882. 
Wo  believe  that  the  author  of  this  volume  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the 

pastor  of  an  orthodox  Congregational  church  in  Massachusetts.   It  points 
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to  the  logical  end  of  the  new  departure.  It  Is  written  in  decided  op- 
position to  evangelical  truth.  One  of  the  most  accurate  remarls  in 
the  entire  volume  is :  *<  These  doctrines  are  all  logically  connected,  had 
the  same  origin,  and  stand  or  fall  together."  The  remark  is  true  when 
applied  to  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  theology,  as  the  author  deems  it  to 
be  true  when  applied  to  his  own  system  oi  philosophical  theology. 

EvEKiNO  BT  EvENiNO ;  or  Readings  at  Eventide,  for  the  Family  or 
the  Closet  '  By  C.  EL  Spurgeon,  author  of  **  Morning  by  Morning," 
^Sermons,"  etc.  12mo.  pp.  400.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers.    1888. 

MoRNiNO  BT  MoRNiNa ',  ot  Daily  Readings  for  the  Family  or  the  CloaeU 
By  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  author  of  **  Evening  by  Evening,"  "  Sermons,"  etc 
pp.  408.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1888r 
The  thoughts  in  these  volumes  are  expressed  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  nsnal 

style ;  a  style  fashioned  on  the  old  English  writers,  and  adapted  to  interest 

hearers  and  readers  who  love  plain  truth  clothed  in  pUun  language. 

Whatever  the  theories  of  men  may  be  concerning  Mr.  Spurgeon,  hit 

power  is  shown  in  his  lengthened  popularity  among  the  most  spiiitnal 

classes  of  England  and  America. 

The  Progbess  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  considered  in 
eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  Baoip- 
ton  Foundation.  By  Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, and  Rector  of  Walcot.  12mo.  pp.  258.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers.  1888. 
Hiis  is  a  new  and  unaltered  edition  of  a  volume  published  in  this 

country  fifteen  years  ago.    The  English  .edition  was  well  received  in 

Great  Britain ;  the  American  edition  has  done  good  service  in  this  country; 

the  present  edition  deserves  to  be  extensively  circulated. 

The  Revisers'  English.  With  Fhotograj^  of  the  Revisers.  A  Series 
of  Criticisms,  showing  the  Revisers'  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lan- 
guage. By  6.  Washington  Moon,  F.R.S.L.,  Member  of  the  Council  o£ 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  author  of  *<  The  Dean's  English,"  etc 
16mo.    pp.  145.    London :  Hatchards.    1882. 

Mr.  Moon  is  often  hyper-critical.  Many  of  his  criticisms  on  the  Dean's 
English  were  not  well-founded.  In  numerous  instances,  however,  they 
were  both  correct  and  important  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  his  criticisms  on  <'  The  Revisers'  English."  The  following  is  a 
good  illustration  of  his  accuracy.  He  is  condemning  a  very  common 
error.  He  wonders,  as  well  he  may,  that  the  Revisers  have  fallen  into  it. 
In  Luke  v.  21,  the  Revisers  say :  **  *  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  aJUmeV 
And  in  the  next  chapter,  vs.  4,  they  say  of  the  shewbread,  <  Which  it  is 
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not  lawful  to  eat  save  for  the  priests  alone*  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  notrthat  of  ^on^liness,  but  that  of  (meness, 
and  therefore  the  word  *•  only  *  (literally  one-ly)  should  have  been  used. 
^AUme  *  means  *  apart,' '  distant  from  others ; '  but  <  only '  means  that  there 
are  no  others.  Our  Saviour  did  not  mean  what  the  Revisers'  words  im- 
jAy ;  namely,  that  the  law  was  that  the  shewbread  was  to  be  eaten  by  the 
priests  when  alone  ;  his  meaning  was  that  only  the  priests  might  eat  it.  So 
also  our  Saviour  did  not  mean  that  when  God  was  alone  he  forgave  sins ; 
our  Saviour's  meaning  was  that  only  God  forgave  sins  "  (pp.  92,  93).  — 
With  regard  to  the  very  common  error  in  the  use  of  "  so ...  as  "  for  "  as . . . 
as,"  and  the  reverse,  we  read,  in  Hebrews  xi.  12,  "  'So  many  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  in  multitude.'  *  So  many  as  the  stars; '  heie  is  another  error. 
'  So  ...  as,'  properly  refers  to  acomparison  of  inequality ;  *  as  ...  as,'  to  a 
comparison  of  equality,  eg., '  There  are  not  so  many  as  you  mention ;  but 
there  are  as  many  as  we  need.'  The  error  occurs  also  in  Gal.  iv.  1,  and 
Fhil  IL  23.  It  is  found,  likewise,  in  the  Revisers'  Preface  (pp.  8  and  16), 
where  we  read, '  so  far  <u  can  be  gathered  from  the  rules,'  and  ^  so  far  as 
£nglish  idiom  wonld  allow.'  In  each  case  it  should  be  '  05  far  cu,'  not  <  so 
far  asy*  because  the  statement  is  affirmative  of  equality"  (p.  126).  We 
cannot  say  that  all  Mr.  Moon's  criticisms  are  as  correct  as  the  two  we 
have  quoted. 

HiSTOBT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  Chuboh.    By  Philip  Schaflf.    Christianns 
sum :  Christiani  nihil  a  me  alienam  poto.    A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised   and  enlarged.     VoL  L   Apostdic  Christianity  a.d.   1-100. 
pp.  871.    New  Yoi^ :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1882. 
Tlie  first  edition  of  Dr.  SchaflTs  History  of  the  Christian  chnrch  was 
published  in  November  1858;  the  present  edition  in  October  1882.    It  is 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.    The  first  volume  has  been  more  than 
doaUed  in  size.    It  is  a  monnment  to  the  industry  and  incessant  activity 
of  the  anthor.    Although  Dr.  Schaffis  a  foreigner,  yet  his  English  style 
is  remarkable  for  its  puri^  and  propriety.    The  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  our  land  are  greatly  indebted  to  him.    In  other  lands,  also,  he  is 
studied  with  great  care  and  regarded  with  great  reverence.    The  present 
Tolnme  will  add  to  his  reputation  and  usefulness. 

A  Rblioious  Enctclopabdia  :  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real-Encyclopadie 
oTHerzog,  Plitt,  and  Hanck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Associate 
£ditors:  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Scha£ 
VoL  I.  8va  pp.  847.  New  York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Hie  use  of  encyclopaedias  is  becoming  more  and  more  common,  and 

abo  more  and  more  necessary.    We  have  paid  considerable  attention  to 
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the  present  dictionary,  and  are  impressed  by  the  vast  erudition  wfaidi  it 
embodies.  It  is  not  only  a  library  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  highly  yaloabSe 
one.  Some  clerical  students  have  read  an  English  Dictionary  throng 
from  beginning  to  end.  Others,  as  Dr.  Edward  Pay  son,  have  read  a 
General  Encyclopaedia  through.  A  clergyman  would  greatly  enrich 
his  own  mind  if  he  would  read  every  article  in  the  present  volume.  We 
do  not  imply  that  every  article  is  faultless.  Such  a  work  must  contain 
errors.  The  variety  of  the  articles,  however,  is  refreshing.  Every  true 
minister  must  be  inspirited  by  them. 

A  History  of  Christian  DocTRnrss.  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach,  Professor  oi  Theology  at  Basel.  Translated  from  the  fifth  and  last 
German  Edition,  with  additions  from  other  sources.  With  an  introdnc- 
tion  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  Cidlege, 
London,  examining  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  YoL  L 
8vo.  pp.  438.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  dark ;  New  York  :  Scribner 
and  Welford.     1880. 

This  edition  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  preceding  edidona,  but 
we  see  some  improvements  in  it.  The  author  has  extended  somewhat  his 
notices  of  American  literature.  He  says,  however  that  he  "  would  moch 
rather  have  lightened  the  balance  of  title-pages  than  increased  it  un- 
necessarily.'* 

Faith  Victorious  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Lifb  and  Labors,  and  o£ 
the  Times  of  the  Venerable  Dr.  Johann  Ebel,  late  Archdeacon  of  the 
Old  Town  Church  of  Eonigsberg  in  Prussia.  Drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.  12mo.  pp.  818.  New  York :  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolf  and  Company.     1882. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  read  no  work  which,  so  clearly  as  this,  lets  us 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  churches.  Here  we  see  the  workings  of  a  deep 
religious  spirit,  of  genuine  individual  character.  We  see  also  the  opera> 
tions  of  that  persecuting  spirit  which  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  ham  set 
itself  against  the  progress  of  a  simple,  honest  piety.  Dr.  Mombert  has 
accomplished  his  work  with  great  skill  and  fideli^,.and  has  given  ns  an 
mstructive,  as  well  as  interesting  volume. 

The  Peak  in  Darien.  With  some  other  Inquiries  touching  Concerns 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Body.  An  Octave  of  Essays.  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.  12mo.  pp.  dOd.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis;  London:  WiDinoH 
and  Norgate.     1882. 

The  motto  on  the  title-page,  from  ^  Die  Braut  von  Messina,** 
the  character  of  this  volume  : 

"  Das  Leben  ist  der  Giiter  hoohstes  nicht ; 
Der  Uebel  grdsstes  aber  ist  die  SchQld.* 
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The  spirit  of  the  volame  is  one  of  humanity)  of  benevolence  to  the  lower 
animals  as  well  as  to  men ;  of  living  for  the  future  world  more  than  for 
the  present,  or  rather  for  the  present  as  preparative  for  the  future ;  of 
yirtue  as  a  good  in  itself,  an  infinite  good,  because  related  to  God  and 
immortality.  The  titles  of  the  eight  essays  are :  1 .  Magnanimous  Atheism ; 
2.  Hygeiolatry ;  3.  Pessimism  and  one  of  its  Professors ;  4.  Zoophily ; 
5.  Sacrificial  Medicine;  6.  The  Fitness  of  Women  for  the  Ministry  of 
Beligion ;  7.  The  House  on  the  Shore  of  Eternity  ;  8.  The  Peak  in 
Darien :  the  Riddle  of  Death.  The  second  and  fourth  of  the  essays  are 
healthful  in  their  tone,  although  they  seem  to  carry  opposition  to  vivisec- 
tion to  an  extreme ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  highly  interesting ;  the 
tixth  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  make  the  right  impression;  the  fifth 
OODtains  many  shrewd  remarks;  the  first  and  third  contain  so  many 
admirable  thoughts  as  to  excite  our  surprise  why  an  author  who  writes  so 
well  does  not  write  better.  A  skilled  theologian,  as  well  as  an  instructed 
layman,  may  derive  a  wholesome  stimulus  from  this  volume. 

WxBSTEB.  An  Ode.  0  nostrum  et  decus  et  columen,  1782-1852.  Quarta 
pp.  122.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1882. 
The  centennial  celebration  of  Daniel  Webster's  birth  has  called  forth 
several  important  articles  in  our  periodical  literature.  The  present 
quarto  volume  is  intimately  connected  with  this  celebration.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  We 
cheerfully  concede  that  in  commemorating  the  genius  and  work  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  Ode  contains  many  clever  lines.  It  does  not  convince 
OB,  however,  that  speeches  on  the  TarifiT,  the  Banking  System,  the  Dart- 
month  College  case,  etc.,  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  poetic  Muse.  On 
p.  34,  we  read  of  Mr.  Webster : 

<*  Or  in  discourse  statelier  and  more  angust, 
Decent  in  his  magnificent  array 
He  stood  to  speak,"  etc. 
The  following  Note  is  appended  to  these  words :  **  *  Decent  in  his  tnagni" 
Jiceni  arrcty.^  Webster  dressed  for  important  public  appearances  with 
conspicuous  care.  He  usually  wore  a  coat  of  blue  broadcloth,  with  gilt 
buttons,  over  a  bu£F  waistcoat,  and  also  a  buff  cravat"  This  statement 
ifl  partially,  not  completely,  accurate.  The  "  array  "  in  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  cannot  be  called  <*  magnificent  *'  in  prose  even,  far  less  in  verse. 
The  Note  A.  on  pages  44-55  appears  tb  be  ill-judgpd.  It  introduces  a 
subject  (Mr.  Webster's  private  character)  on  which  either  much  or  noth- 
ing should  have  been  said,  and  arraigns  one  man  for  an  obscure,  if  not 
doubtful,  allusion  to  a  theme  on  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  land  have  made  plain  and  definite  statements.  Daniel  Webster  was 
a  great  and  wonderful  man ;  but  he  often  spoke  as  decidedly  against  hero- 
vorthip  as  any  of  his  critica  have  spoken. 
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The  Fidilishing  House  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  issued  a  new  and 
uniform  edition  of  the  Works  of  George  P.  Marsh.    Our  readers  are  weU 
apprised  of  the  great  value  of  Uiese  Works,  and  will  be  happy  to  see  them 
in  the  present  form.    The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  volumes : 
The  Earth  as  Modified  bt  Human  Action.    A  new  edition  of  Maa 

and  Nature,    pp.  674. 
Tub  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the 

Early  Literature  it  embodies,     pp.  574. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language,    pp.  715. 

From  the  same  Publishing  House  we  have  received  two  volumes  whid 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  import  for  the  United  States. 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dr.  Bernard 

Weiss,  Counsellor  of  Consistory,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin* 

Translated  A-om  the  Third  Revised  Edition  by  Rev.  David  Eaton,  M.A. 

Dufftown.    Vol.  1.   8vo.    pp.  489.    The  other  is : 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  Ninth  Series  of  the  Oas- 

ningham  Lectures.    By  George  Smeaton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical 

Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.    8va    pp.  S72. 

Botli  of  these  volumes  are  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh 

The  House  of  Harper  and  Brothers  has  conferred  a  great  favor  on 
Christian  scholars  by  publishing  a  volume  bearing  the  following  title: 

The  Revised  Greek-English  New  Testament,  containing  W«8i- 
cott  and  Hort's  Greek  Text  and  the  Revised  English  Version  on  opposite 
pages,    pp.  539. 

On  each  left-hand  page  of  the  volume  19  the  English  Version,  oq  the 
right  is  the  Greek  text  The  title  of  the  Greek  Testament  is : 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  Text  revised 
by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  and  *Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort^ 
D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  American  Editioo ; 
with  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  tbe 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  President  of  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee.  8vo.  pp.  588.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1882. 

The  criticisms  on  the  Greek  text  have  been  damaging ;  they  will  iin- 
pair  the  authority  of  it,  but  will  by  no  means  destroy  its  value.  It  is  tlie 
result  of  great  labor,  and  bears  the  marks  of  extensive  learning.  Tbe 
present  edition  of  the  Greek  and  the  English  is  a  very  attractive  one  ;  it 
will  invite  and  stimulate  ministers  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  witli  the 
Greek  text.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  same  Publishing  House  of 
Harper  and  Brothers  has  issued  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testanieiit 
without  the  English.  It  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  pages.  The  type  is  clear  and  beantifol,  and  the  whole  Tclmie 
has  a  winning  aspect. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
C£BTAIN  LEGAL  ANALOGIEa 

BT  KBT.  VBAHGI8  WHARTON,  LL.D.,  PROFB880R  IK  THB  BPROOPAL 
THSOLOOICAL  8BMINART,  GAMBRIX>OB,  MA88. 

I.  Proof  strengthened  by  Time. 

The  tests  applied  to  disputed  writings  are  not  irrelevant 
when  we  consider  the  proof  of  miracles,  which  are  the  al- 
leged autographs  of  God.  When  a  writing  is  disputed,  we 
inquire,  first,  from  what  depository  it  comes;  secondly, 
whether  it  is  similar  to  other  writings  of  the  alleged  author ; 
thirdly,  whether  it  stands  the  scrutiny  of  time.  The  last 
inquiry  is  of  peculiar  importance.  It  is  alleged  that  all  who 
are  not  eye-witnesses  of  a  miracle  take  it  on  hearsay,  just  as 
all  who  are  not  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  will  testify  at 
second-hand.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  proving  the  hand-writing  of  a  de- 
ceased subscribing  witness  supplies  stronger  proof  than  would 
be  supplied  by  producing,  within  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  the  testator,  the  subscribing  witness  himself.  If  the  op- 
posing interests  had  prompt  notice  of  the  signature  of  the 
witness  —  if  they  omitted  to  contest  it,  they  having  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  at  a  time  when  the  evidence  on  both 
aides  was  fresh  —  then,  in  addition  to  the  inference  that  a 
man  who  signs  his  name  as  subscribing  witness  does  so  in- 
telligently and  honestly,  we  have  the  inference  of  genuine- 
ness drawn  from  the  non-production  of  impeaching  tes- 
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timony  by  those  interested  in  producing  it  if  it  existed. 
''  Time,"  said  Lord  Plunkett,  in  a  metaphor  spoken  of  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  not  only  singularly  fine,  but  singularly 
true,  "  carries  in  one  hand  a  scythe  with  which  he  cuts  down 
vouchers  and  proofs,  and  in  the  other  an  hour-glass  which 
tells  us  when  such  proofs  shall  be  no  longer  required."  But 
Time  goes  further  than  this.  He  does  not  merely  say, 
"  after  a  certain  period  your  vouchers  and  proofs  will  not  be 
required."  This  might  give  a  technical  rather  than  a  moral 
victory  to  a  party  whose  claim  is  thus  aided.  He  says,  in 
addition,  "  you  who  dp  not  bring  forward,  in  due  time, 
proofs  impeaching  facts  prejudicial  to  your  interest  are 
witnesses  that  no  impeaching  proof  exists."  And  this  is 
matter  of  substance. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  lapse  of  time 
strengthens  proof  of  ancient  disputed  writings.  First  it  may 
happen  that  tlie  hand-writing  may  exhibit  the  marks  of  a 
specific  era.  Experts,  for  instance,  may  be  able  to  assign 
particular  writings  to  particular  countries  and  particular  cen- 
turies ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  hesitation  in  this  respect 
when  two  centuries  form  so  continuous  a  current  as  do  the 
eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth,  there  is  little  room  for  doaU 
when  the  question  is  between  the  first  century  and  the  third, 
or  the  second  century  and  the  fourth.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  we  have  new  tests  of  great  power  which  were  not 
known  in  old  times,  and  which  even  in  our  own  times  few 
forgers  are  adroit  enough  to  guard  against  The  sensitive 
plate  of  the  camera,  for  instance,  not  only  exhibits  erasures 
which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  cases  of  alter- 
ation brings  out  the  original  and  apparently  obliterated  text 
By  photography,  also,  the  comparison  of  hands  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  ;  and  chemical  solvents  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  by  which  the  period  of  production  of  a  con- 
tested paper  may  be  proximately  settled.  The  probability  of 
genuineness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  withstanding  of 
such  tests.  Thus  the  fact  that  an  ancient  manuscript  dis- 
plays no  erasure  or  tracing  when  brought  under  the  test  of 
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magnifying  photography,  gives  a  stronger  presumption  of  its 
genuineness  than  would  be  afforded  in  case  of  a  modern 
document  which  might  have  been  prepared  with  this  test  in 
view. 

We  may  argue  somewhat  in  this  way  as  to  miracles.  If 
the  alleged  miraculous  facts  fit  into  a  particular  age,  and 
bear  the  impress  of  that  age,  tlieir  connection  with  it  cannot 
be  plausibly  disputed.  And  if  these  alleged  miracles  with- 
stand new  tests  —  tests  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  narrators — then  time,  instead  of  weakening  their  proof, 
greatly  strengthens  it.  The  Gospels  were  written  in  a  day 
when  much  that  is  now  known  to  be  an  ordinary  operation 
of  nature  was  looked  upon  as  supernatural.  Had  the  narra- 
tor, for  instance,  simply  said  :  ^^  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the 
dead,"  then  it  could  now  be  replied  that  Lazarus  was  only  in 
a  swoon,  since  in  that  day  swooning  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  death,  and  an  awakening  from  a  swoon  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  supernatural  rising  from  death.  But  the 
narrative  goes  beyond  this,  and  though  written  at  a  time 
when  modem  tests  were  not  anticipated,  is  couched  in  such 
a  way  as  to  withstand  them.  The  sepulchre,  it  incidentally 
appears,  is  not  one  to  which  there  was  free  access,  since  it 
was  sealed  by  a  stone.  The  grief  of  the  sisters  is  differen- 
tiated in  a  way  bearing  realism  on  its  face.  The  napkin 
bound  about  the  brow,  the  grave-clothes  wrapped  round  the 
limbs,  the  conyiction  bursting  convulsively  from  the  lips  of 
the  mourners  that  after  three  days  corruption  must  have  set 
in ;  specifications  such  as  these,  in  connection  with  the 
general  statement  of  dying  and  death,  exhibit  a  condition  of 
things  of  which  actual  death  is  now  the  most  probable  solu- 
tion. A  fabricator  of  history  in  those  times  would  have  been 
no  more  likely  to  have  put  in  details  to  ward  off  critical  objec- 
tions then  not  antidpated  than  would  a  forger  of  hand-writing 
in  those  days  have  used  a  magnifying  photographic  lens  so  as 
to  baffle  subsequent  photographic  scrutiny. 

Similar  effectiveness  of  detail  may  be  noticed  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  conversions  on  the  day  of  Pentecost    Li  those 
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times  supernatural  possession  was  tlie  theory  hj  which  most 
wild  deeds  and  words  were  explained  ;  and  when  the  preten- 
sion of  supernatural  possession  was  set  up,  the  more  extrav- 
agant the  contortions  and  the  more  mystic  the  vaporings, 
the  more  imposing  were  the  credentials.    Now,  that  in  a  great 
spiritual  crisis,  like  that  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
should  have  been  sympathetic  physical  phenomena  is  natu- 
ral ;  but  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  these  phenomena  take  only 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  group  of  circumstances  detailed  by 
the  annalist  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  by 
Paul,  when  referring  to  the  pentecostal  miracle.    There  are 
no  rhapsodies,  no  enigmatical  sibylline  utterances,  such  as  those 
which  were  usually  set  up  in  those  days  as  proof  of  supernatural 
possession,  but  which  in  our  days  would  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  fraud  or  of  epidemic  hysteria.    On  the  contrary, 
we  find  detailed,with  an  artlessness  instinct  with  reality,  many 
circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  explain  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  moral  change.    When  one 
man  from  being  timid  becomes  brave,  from  being  mean 
becomes  heroic,  from  being  selfish  becomes  generous,  from 
being  false  becomes  true,  from  being  sordid  becomes  spirit- 
ual, we  may  be  able  to  speak  of  the  change  as  something 
exceptional,  based  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  large  body  of  men  are  thus  con- 
verted, basing  their  conversion  on  facts  they  attest  as  within 
their  own  knowledge.    We  must  ascribe  this  to  a  superior 
general  moral  force  ;  we  cannot  explain  it  on  the  ground  of 
some  special  personal  condition.    Nor  can  we,  resorting  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  superior  general*  moral  force,  regard  this 
force  as  an  epidemic  excitement.    There  was  nothing  hysteri- 
cal, nothing  sensational,  nothing  scenic  in  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples.    Undoubtedly  there  were  physical  manifestations 
such  as  would  naturally  accompany  so  great  a  crisis.    If 
these  could  be  explained  as  the  products  of  artifice  or  epi- 
demic, neither  artifice  nor  epidemic  can  account  for  the 
sobriety,  the  honesty,  the  heroism,  the  plain  sense,  the  un* 
intermitting  dutiful  ^lergy,  the  courageous  perseveranoe  in 
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oonfeasorship  during  loqg  years  of  Buffering  and  persecution, 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  converts.    Whatever  the 
psychology  of  those  times  may  have  said,  the  psychology  of 
our  times  does  not  permit  us  to  regard  these  phenomena  as 
the  products  either  of  fraud  or  of  insanity  ;  and  taking  them 
in  connection  with  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  give  a  voucher  to  those  manifestations  which 
prevents  us  from  solving  them  on  purely  natural  grounds. 
This  distinctive  proof  was  not  called  for  in  those  days  to  give 
to  those  manifestations  the  stamp  of  supernaturalism ;  since 
the  more  extravagant  the  utterances,  the  stronger  the  claim 
of  supernaturalism  would  then  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
proof  of  supernaturalism  which  is  so  strong  to  us  would  not 
have  been  then  thought  strong ;  nor  could  it  then  have  been 
produced.     Such  proof  needs  for  its  full  force  not  merely 
the  lives  of  the  men  by  whom  this  long  confessorship  is  ex- 
hibited, but  the  lives  of  subsequent  generations  to  show  tiiat 
uo  similar  phenomena  have  been  subsequently  engendered. 
The  Pentecostal  miracle,  therefore,  is  more  strongly  proved 
to  us  than  it  was  to  those  by  whom  it  was  witnessed.     The 
details  given  in  the  ni^*rative,  however  effective  they  are  in 
dispelling  adverse  criticism  in  our  own  day,  would  not  have 
been  thought  of,  even  could  they  have  been  produced,  as 
antidotes  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  those  days.    The  full 
and  artless  accumulation  of  these  details,  not  merely  in  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  but  in  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  shows,  (1)  that  the  writings 
exhibit  these  details  in  a  network  of  consistent  but  undesigned 
circumstantiality  which  could  not  be  forged,  and  (2)  that  they 
record  a  moral  revolution  which,  however  explicable  in  tiie 
psychology  of  those  days  is  best  explicable  in  our  days  by 
the   hypothesis  of  divine  interposition.     It  is  like  hand- 
writing verified  by  tests  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated at  the  time  when  the  writing  was  put  forth. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the  view  given  us  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being.  A 
fabricator,  in  imagining  the  characteristics  of  another,  has  to 
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be  governed  by  bis  own  light.  Had  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments been  fabricated  by  the  only  parties  by  whom  such  fab- 
rication could  have  been  practicable,  they  would  have  exhibited 
God  not  as  a  maturer  philosophy  now  reveals  him,  but  as  he 
appeared  in  the  conception  of  their  own  day  and  place.  He 
would  have  been  the  God  of  a  sect,  of  a  particular  comitry, 
of  a  particular  era.  If  in  the  school  from  which  such  a  fab- 
rication sprung  erroneous  views  of  Deity  were  prevalent,  the 
God  whom  such  fabricators  would  have  exhibited  would  have 
displayed  the  erroneous  characteristics  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Deity,  not  the  truer  characteristics  assigned  to  him  in  subse- 
quent eras.  The  message  ascribed  to  him  would  have  been 
saturated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and  place  from 
which  it  emanated  ;  it  would  have  been  without  those  features 
of  equal  application  to  all  times  and  places  which  we  now 
consider  to  be  an  essential  incident  of  a  message  from  an 
omnipotent  and  eternal  God.  Now,  how  is  it  with  the  New 
Testament  message  ?  The  answer  is,  that  from  sectarian 
ecclesiasticism,  from  provincialism,  from  individualism,  it  is 
absolutely  free.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  puts  in  a 
secondary  position  those  by  whom  it  was  issued.  Deliberate 
emphasis  is  laid  on  their  false  conceptions  of  the  Messiah, 
on  the  apostasy  of  one  of  them  at  their  Master's  trial,  on  the 
desertion  of  him  by  the  rest  So  far  from  any  personal 
claims  being  advanced  in  this  revelation,  there  is  a  setting 
aside  of  such  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  it  assigns  to  the 
Supreme  Being  the  very  traits  which,  strange  as  they  were 
to  the  popular  conception  of  those  days,  are  by  the  most 
enlightened  philosophy  of  our  days  assigned  to  such  a  being. 
In  several  cases  of  contested  ancient  deeds,  the  result  has 
depended  upon  whether  the  titles  of  the  alleged  grantor  were 
rightly  specified,  and  whether  what  the  document  makes  him 
say  is  what  we  now  know  he  would  have  been  likely  to  hare 
said.  It  tends  much  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
deed,  that  it  recites  titles  which  we  now  know  to  have  been 
assumed  by  its  alleged  author,  and  takes  positions  likely  to 
have  been  taken  by  him ;  and  these  presumptions  become 
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peculiarly  strong  when  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when  the 
writing  was  originally  produced  these  titles  were  not  known 
tc>  have  been  assumed  by  him,  and  these  positions  were  not 
known  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Now, 
it  so  happens  that  the  distinctive  ethical  system  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  it  comes  up  to  tlie  ideal  of  our  days,  was 
very  far  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  prevalent  among  those 
from  whom  the  New  Testament  documents  emanated.  Al- 
though it  is  what  we  should  now  expiect  from  God,  it  is  not 
what  they  would  have  been  likely  to  have  expected  from 
God.  It  is  the  case,  already  put,  of  a  will  whose  signature 
is  disputed  being  shown  to  square  with  characteristics  of  the 
alleged  testator  which  were  not  known  at  the  time  the  will 
was  produced,  but  which  were  subsequently  brought  to  light 
Such  subsequent  discovery  goes  a  great  way  to  dispel  the 
suspicion  of  forgery ;  and  this  suspicion  becomes  the  more 
unreasonable  when  the  terms  in  which  the  will  is  couched, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  it  makes,  are  such  as  forgers  neither 
could  nor  would  have  hit  upon.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  position  that  lapse  of  time  should  in  this  way  strengthen 
the  proof  of  the  attestation  of  the  New  Testament,  when, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  of  controlling  weight  in 
determining  the  attestation  of  ancient  documents  when  offered 
in  evidence  in  courts  of  law. 

II.  Verbal  Inspiration. 

The  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  words  an  arbitrary  and  precise 
meaning  with  which  they  are  to  be  forever  associated.  That 
this  cannot  be  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  statutes 
have  been  frequently  passed  defining  terms,  those  very  defi- 
nitions have  called  for  new  definitions.  In  the  Justinian 
system,  for  instance,  we  have  elaborate  chapters  defining 
terms,  but  there  are  no  portions  of  this  system  which  have 
been  more  open  to  debate  than  these  very  chapters.  It  has 
been  recently  the  practice  in  England  to  attach  to  statutes  a 
final  clause  defining  the  leading  words  employed.    A  statute, 
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for  instance,  prescibing  the  limitations  under  which  a  master 
shall  be  bound  by  his  servant's  negligence,  defines  negligence 
to  be  "  a  want  of  such  care  as  a  person  charged  with  the 
particular  kind  of  duties  is  accustomed  to  exhibit"  Here  is 
a  definition  every  word  of  which  is  open  to  new  qnestionSy 
which  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  subtilty  of  the  differen- 
tiation. What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  "  care,*'  or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  Roman  rule  of  which  this  definition  is  a  trans- 
lation, of  dilig'enHa  ?  What  is  the  range  of  "  similarity  "  which 
is  taken  as  the  standard  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  accustomed,"  or  solety  which  is  the  Latin  original  ? 
What  more  delicate  question  can  there  be,  what  question 
more  open  to  innumerable  distinctions  than  that  which  in- 
volves the  extent  of  the  ^^  custom"  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule?  And  what  must  be  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
whose  diligence  is  to  be  appealed  to  as  an  example  ?  Is  he 
to  be  a  specialist,  and  if  a  specialist,  of  what  degree  ?  We 
must  conclude,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  definition  that  is 
exhaustive,  and  that  the  meaning  of  no  term  can  be  finally 
and  absolutely  fixed. 

And  this  is  further  illustrated  by  tlie  difficulty  which  some 

of  the  greatest  masters  of  law  have  had  in  finding  terms  to 

convey  their  meaning  finally  and  unequivocally.    The  wills 

of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  of  Sir 

Samuel  Romilly,  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  of  Mr.  Preston 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  conveyancers,  of 

Baron  Cleasby,  of  Chancellor  Kent,  of  some  of  the  most 

eminent  of  our  American  lawyers,  have  been  contested  before 

the  courts  on  the  ground  of  ambiguity.    And  even  were  we 

^  concede  that  a  document  could  be  so  framed  as  to  be 

'^mbiguo' '  in  all  its  terms,  there  is  no  document  as  to 

whicn  ffi    *^  afiirmed  that  there  can  be  no  contingency  in 

doubt.     If       >q  to  which  it  applies  may  not  be  open  to 

ambiguous,  u,  yeis,  in  other  words,  are  not  on  their  face 

prove  that  the^e  amo  case  in  which  it  would  not  be  open  to 

some  of  th^^termsvo  or  more  conflicting  objects  to  whkdi 

lay  not  be  argued  to  apply. 
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Doubt,  therefore,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  either  apparent  on 
its  face  or  latent  from  a  conflict  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
it  applies^  hangs  over  every  word  we  can  use.  But  are  we 
to  infer  from  this  that  words  can  convey  no  title  ?  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  no  title  that  is  not  conveyed 
by  words.  The  houses  we  live  in,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the 
food  we  eat —  these  are  obtained  for  us  by  words.  By  words 
are  the  great  institutions  of  mercy  and  education  about  us 
created  and  shaped.  Here  is  a  deed,  for  instance,  endowing 
a  hospital  on  certain  trusts,  and  through  the  words  of  these 
trusts  the  donor  transmits  curative  and  soothing  power  to 
multitudes  of  sick  and  wounded  brought  within  those  benefi- 
cent gates.  And  here  is  a  will  giving  an  educational  fund 
to  a  college,  and  through  the  words  of  this  will  stream  en- 
couragement and  instruction  to  multitudes  of  poor  scholars. 
Nor  is  this  all.  By  words  our  great  political  safeguards 
are  constructed.  The  words  of  the  habeas  corpus  statute 
operate,  wherever  it  is  in  force,  to  check  arbitrary  arrests. 
The  words  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  several  amendments,  secure 
to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  protection  in  his  civil 
relations  ;  and  through  these  words  flow  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  grace  from  the  people  collectively  as  the  source  of 
power  to  the  people  individually  as  the  enjoyers  of  rights. 
It  is  irrational,  therefore  to  denounce  the  Protestant  view 
of  the  Bible  as  unduly  assigning  grace  to  words,  when  it  is 
through  the  grace  of  words  that  we  hold  whatever  rights  we 
enjoy.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  irrational  to 
talk  of  the  words  in  the  sacred  text  as  though  they  tran- 
scended criticism,  were  insoluble  by  time,  and  operated 
mechanically  and  not  dynamically.  The  divine  revelation 
is  just  what  we  should  suppose  it  would  be,  judging  from  the 
analogies  of  human  law.  Its  words  may  sometimes  be  am- 
biguous. They  are  open  to  the  modifications  of  time.  There 
may  be  always  a  question  as  to  what  objects  they  apply.  Yet 
through  these  words  grace  flows. 
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ni.    Authority  prima  facie,  not  absolute. 

It  is  urged  with  much  subtilty  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
with  much  brilliancy  by  Mr.  Mallock,  that  without  a  supreme 
and  final  authority  to  determtne  doubt  there  can  be  no  men- 
tal repose.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  concerns  a  particular 
litigation,  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  is 
final.  Title  vests  under  that  decision,  and  cannot  be  divested. 
But  the  innumerable  reports  with  which  our  libraries  are 
crowded  instruct  us  that  no  adjudication,  no  legislation,  no 
matter  how  precise,  can  so  absqlutely  cover  future  cases  as 
to  leave  in  them  nothing  open  to  question.  We  may  torn, 
in  illustration,  to  the  legislation  by  which  in  most  of  our 
states  it  is  prescribed  that  to  murder  in  the  first  degree  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  premeditated  design  to  take 
life.  So  far  from  this  legislation  closing  all  avenues  to 
doubt,  it  has  been  productive,  wise  and  humane  as  it  is,  of 
many  new  and  intricate  questions,  the  adjudication  of  each  of 
which  involves  new  terms  requiring  future  adjudication. 
What  does  "  deliberate  "  mean  ?  Does  it  involve  any  specific 
duration  of  time  ?  Does  it  require  any  particular  minimum 
of  intelligence  ?  And  what  does  "  intent "  mean  ?  Most 
the  intent  be  single,  to  come  up  to  the  statute  ?  Is  killing  A 
by  a  glance  shot  really  meant  for  B  an  intended  killing  of 
A  ?  Each  of  these  questions  may  be  decided,  yet  no  decis- 
ion will  exactly  rule  any  new  case,  since  there  is  no  new 
case  that  exactly  squares  with  a  case  already  adjudicated. 
Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  we  may  turn  to  that  judicious 
and  beneficent  statute,  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which,  in  order 
to  prevent  frauds  and  perjuries,  provides  that  to  pass  certain 
kinds  of  property  written  forms  shall  be  necessary.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  this  famous  statute  that  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  constant  litigation,  and  each  new  decision  as  to  its 
meaning  presents  a  series  of  fresh  questions  each  of  which 
may  be  the  starting-point  for  new  disputes.  It  is  so  from 
the  necessity  of  things.  Were  the  statute  purely  speculative, 
it  might  stand  before  us  as  final  as  a  proposition  in  Eoolid. 
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Bat  touching  as  it  does  business  in  every  fibre,  there  is 
scarcely  a  business  transaction  in  which  the  question  does 
not  arise,  ^^  Does  this  transaction  fall  within  the  statute  as 
tlie  statute  has  been  defined  ?  " 

We  may  apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  recent  legislation 
in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall  sustain 
an  abridgment  of  his  civil  rights  by  reason  of  race  or  color 
or  previous  servitude.  There  is  no  question  that  this  pro- 
vision is  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Equality  of 
civil  rights,  then,  is  the  rule.  But  what  are  "  civil  rights  ?  " 
Is  a  right  to  enter  a  particular  school-house  or  a  particular 
hotel  a  "  civil  right "  ?  Or,  supposing  it  to  be  decided  that  a 
right  to  enter  into  a  hotel  is  a  civil  right,  how  is  it  with 
boarding-houses  ?  Or,  if  we  hold  boarding-houses  are  within 
the  provision,  what  are  boarding-houses  ?  Does  the  receiving 
one  or  two  boarders  constitute  a  boarding-house  ?  If  not, 
what  is  the  limit  7  Similar  questions  arise  as  to  schools ;  as 
to  public  conveyances ;  as  to  social  assemblies ;  as  to  every 
point  at  which  persons  of  the  protected  class  meet  persons  of 
other  classes.  The  provision  before  us,  therefore,  while 
settling  a  principle*  opens  a  myriad  of  questions  as  to  the 
applications  of  this  principle.  And  so  it  is  with  all  other 
legal  limitations. 

Milton  tells  us  of  an 

<'  Anarch  old 
Who  by  deciflion  more  embroiled  the  affray." 

What  the  "  anarch  old  "  did,  must  be  done  by  every  judge, 
no  matter  how  supreme.  He  may  lay  down  with  all  authori- 
tativeness  a  new  and  final  rule,  but  in  the  very  next  case 
that  comes  up  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  facts  are  con- 
trolled by  the  rule  thus  imposed.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  the  teeth  of  her  claims  to  infallibility,  has  been 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  universal  logical  principle.  The 
bull  Unigenitus,  for  instance,  was  issued  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  Jansenist  controversy;  but  so  far  from  this  result 
taking  place,  new  controversies  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 
etdi  of  the  limitations  in  the  bull  Unigenitus;  and  in  ad- 
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ditition  came  up  the  fundamental  question,  as  to  which  even 
ultra-montauists  differ,  whether  papal  infallibility  extends  to 
matter  of  fact.  The  syllabus  issued  by  Pius  IX.  was  meant 
to  decide  the  various  controversies  between  what  the  pope 
called  "  science  "  and  the  church  ;  but  there  is  not  a  sen- 
tence in  the  syllabus  as  to  which  there  may  not  be  new  con- 
tentions. The  present  pope  has  sought  to  settle  at  least 
some  of  these  contentions  by  a  letter  in  which  he  appeals  to 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  final  authority.  We  are  tamed 
back  by  this  to  a  subtile  and  copious  commentator,  each  one  of 
whose  conclusions  may  be  the  basis  of  commentaries  as  subtile 
and  copious  as  his  own. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  claiming  though  she  does  infallible  judicial 
power,  should  thus,  even  when  settling  old  questions,  open 
new  points  of  controversy.  This  is  in  obedience  to  the 
logical  rule  just  stated,  that  every  definition  introduces  new 
terms  which  need  themselves  to  be  defined.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  in  view,  not  only  of  this  rule,  but  of  her  own 
history,  judicial  infallibility  should  be  claimed  by  that  church. 

Yet,  because  no  judicial  judgment  can  absolutely  bind  new 
issues,  we  are  not  to  say  that  every  man  is  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  K  we  are  to  follow  the  analogies  of  jurisprudence 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  action  in  which  men  in 
society  ean  engage  which  is  not  under  the  purview  of  a  law 
whose  applicability  is  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  court 
Applying  this  analogy  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  position 
assumed  by  national  and  particular  churches  that  tiiey  will 
determine  the  soundness  and  lawfulness  of  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  held  by  those  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Bat 
the  decision  even  of  the  highest  church  court,  like  the  de> 
cision  of  the  highest  secular  court,  is  only  prima  facie 
authoritative.  It  may  always  be  impeached  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction, or  for  mistake  ;  and  in  any  contingency,  its 
applicability  may  always  be  contested.  Analogy,  therefore, 
leads  us  to  seek  an  authoritative  church,  guided  by  reason 
in  imposing  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  but  not  a  ohureh 
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poBsessing  infallibility.  As  against  the  individualist,  there- 
fore, we  hold  to  church  authority;  as  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  we  hold  that  such  authority  may  be  open  to  dispute  on 
the  grounds  (1)  of  want  of  jurisdiction  ;  (2)  of  mistake ; 
and  (8)  of  non-applicability  to  the  particular  case. 

IV.    PRAYEft. 

The  limits  of  prayer  may  be  illustrated  by  the  procedure 
in  courts  of  equity.  A  complainant  seeks  redress  or  the 
establishment  of  a  right.  He  appears,  however,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  under  certain  restrictions.  It  would 
not  be  considered  a  petition  cognizable  by  such  a  court  for  a 
petitioner  to  say,  ^'  I  want  an  equal  division  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  my  neighborhood,*'  or "  I  want  to  have  another 
man's  patent  right  transferred  to  me  simply  because  he  is 
rich  and  I  am  poor."  A  petition,  to  be  received  as  such, 
must  assume  certain  fundamental  rules  of  justice,  and  must 
submit  to  these  rules.  So  is  it  with  prayer.  Prayer,  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  submission  to  certain  general 
laws,  and  an  entreaty  that  the  petitioner  may  be  brought 
within  their  operation.  It  is  not  prayer  to  ask  that  a  risky 
investment  may  be  made  good,  or  that  a  house  which  negli- 
gence or  parsimony  leaves  uninsured  should  not  be  burned 
down,  or  that  a  constitution  damaged  by  indulgence  should  be 
repaired.  It  is  an  insult,  not  a  submission,  to  Ood  to  offer  a 
prayer  which  assumes  that  his  laws  are  absurd.  But  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  God's  laws  —  that  we  should 
become  their  administrators — for  these  things  it  is  meet  for 
us  to  pray.  And  being  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
law  is  a  far  higher  and  happier  office  than  is  being  concerned 
in  the  subversion  of  law,  just  as  it  is  a  far  higher  and  happier 
office  to  work  out  the  application  of  steam  in  running  a  rail- 
road than  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  extinction  of  steam. 
For  our  own  sakes,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe,  prayer  presupposes  the  con- 
stancy of  a  system  of  general  laws  in  submission  to  which  it 
must  move.    ^^  To  pray  for  the  alteration  of  laws  which  we 
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assume  to  be  perfect  is  to  pray  for  evil ;  whereas  to  pray  for 
power  and  will  to  conform  to  such  laws  is  to  pray  for  that 
which  alone  is  wanting  to  our  good ;  and  the  act  of  offering 
such  a  prayer  is,  in  itself,  no  unimportant  step  towards  its 
fulfilment.  To  pray  that  sin,  whether  past  or  present,  may 
be  no  longer  sin,  and  that  we  may  be  pardoned  in  that  sense, 
is  to  throw  breath  away  ;  but  that  we  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
sense  of  ceasing  to  be  sinners  is  already  to  be  sinless  so  far  ; 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  prayer  may  end  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  comparative  sinlessness,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  voluntary  conformity  to  God's  laws."  ^  In  other 
words,  to  seek  to  upset  the  general  system  of  law  governing 
the  universe  in  order  to  procure  exceptional  benefits  to 
ourselves  is  not  prayer,  but  revolt.  It  is  a  petition  without 
a  judge,  a  litigation  without  a  law,  and  a  prayer  without  a 
God.  Prayer,  in  its  true  sense,  involves  a  submission  of  the 
heart  to  the  divine  law,  and  a  supplication  that  of  this  law 
we  may  become  ministers.  This  is  not  mystic  quietism. 
So  far  from  this,  it  involves  far  greater  activity  and  practical 
effectiveness  than  does  the  idea  of  revolt  from  law  and  seek- 
ing special  privileges  above  law.  The  patience  and  sagacity 
that  not  only  collected  Lord  Mansfield's  library,  but  wove  iu 
part  witliin  its  alcoves  the  system  of  commercial  jurispru- 
dence that  emanated  from  that  great  jurist,  were  at  least  not 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  dreamy  mysticism  than  was  the 
wild  fanaticism  which  led  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  to  stir  up 
the  ultra-Protestant  frenzy,  which  was  not  satisfied  till  Lord 
Mansfield's  library,  with  some  of  the  most  noble  London 
edifices,  was  destroyed.  True  prayer  is,  *•  not  my  will,"  but 
"  thy  will  be  done." 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  for  me  to  ask  that  I  should 
be  a  minister  of  the  divine  law  involves  as  much  disturbance 
of  that  law  as  does  the  prayer  that  there  should  be  no  law  at 
all.  If  all  is  fixed,  so  it  is  argued,  nothing  can  be  unfixed 
to  suit  a  particular  person,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  for 
prayer.  Now  if  there  is  nothing  sti*ange  in  the  union  of  law 
1  Lorimer's  Inititates  of  Law  (2d  ed.  1881),  p.  453. 
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and  prayer  in  jurisprudence,  so  that  a  petition  that  a  party 
should  be  clothed  with  particular  functions  should  be  granted 
by  a  court  of  equity,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  manage- 
ment of  trusts,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  union  of  law 
and  prayer  in  theology.  And  if  it  be  insisted  that  by  this 
the  equilibrium  of  the  universe  will  be  upset,  then  in  reply 
another  analogy  may  be  invoked.  The  compensations  estab- 
lished by  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  inequalities 
caused  by  the  independent  action  of  individuals,  may  enable 
us  to  conceive  of  compensations  in  the  divine  system  by 
which  what  might  be  otherwise  considered  disturbances  of 
law  may  be  met  and  equalized.  Steam-power,  for  instance, 
comes  in  to  disturb  what  we  call  natural  laws,  and  statutes 
are  passed  to  make  this  disturbance  work  benefit  instead  of 
devastation.  The  coal-dust  precipitated  by  the  miners  into 
the  streams  of  a  mining  settlement  choke  and  pollute  those 
streams ;  and  in  order  to  supply  the  population  with  water 
a  mountain  rivulet,  from  springs  apparently  inexhaustible,  is 
turned  into  an  aqueduct.  Improvident  fishing  has  reduced 
the  yield  of  fish  so  much  as  to  impoverisli  certain  portions 
of  our  coast,  and  to  counterbalance  this,  government  puts 
on  the  waters  vessels  so  constructed  that  they  can  scatter 
the  roe  of  millions  of  fish  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
dearth  is  most  felt.  Certain  districts  are  without  trees, 
owing  to  the  reckless  consumption  of  timber  by  early  settlers. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  convulse  the  universe  to  make 
a  single  leaf  grow  where  it  is  not  the  product  of  natural  law. 
But  a  bureau  of  agriculture  is  formed,  and  from  seeds  and 
shoots  it  supplies  nurseries  are  planted,  and  from  these 
nurseries  forests  are  gradually  created.  Now  in  these  cases 
distm'bance  of  voluntary  action  is  corrected  by  drawing  on 
an  almost  infinite  reserve  fund  under  the  control  of  govern- 
ment, —  the  reserve  fund  of  countless  springs,  of  roe,  and  of 
seed  equally  countless.  But  the  reserve  fund  of  even  the 
most  powerful  human  government  is  small  compared  with 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  divine  government ;  and  if  it  is  not 
considered  strange  for  us  to  petition  human  government  to 
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take  action  which  involves  drawing  on  its  limited  reserve 
fund,  it  should  not  be  considered  strange  for  us  to  petition 
the  divine  government  to  take  action  which  involves  draw- 
ing on  its  infinite  reserve  fund.  In  this  way,  also,  we  can 
understand  how  the  human  will  may  be  free  and  yet  sub- 
ordinate to  the  divine  law.  And  the  divine  law  to  which  we 
thus  assign  supremacy  is  law  in  a  far  higher  and  more 
perfect  sense  than  the  law  which  does  not  provide  for  in- 
dividual freedom,  just  as  a  complex  constitutional  system, 
providing  for  local  self-government,  but  attaching  to  such 
government  commensurate  checks  and  compensations,  ex- 
hibits law  in  a  far  higher  and  more  perfect  sense  than  does 
naked  absolutism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  analogies  between  jurisprudence  and 
theology.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  proposition  is  to  be 
accepted  in  theology  because  it  is  accepted  in  jurisprudence. 
All  that  I  urge  is,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  accepted  in  jurispru- 
dence shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  against  reason. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
THE  PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BT  PBOF.  XDWIN  O.  BIBBBLL,  HARTFORD,  OT. 
U.    THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS,  OR  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  LAW  f  i 

Current  problems  of  the  Biblical  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  this  peculiarity,  that  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence where  one  begins  to  discuss  them,  he  cannot  easily  miss 
the  main  drift.  Indeed,  it  is  an  obvious  misfortune  of  this 
criticism,  as  represented  in  the  school  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen, 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  concentrate  its  forces  at  any  one 
point,  it  is  obliged  to  scatter  them  along  a  line  reaching 
from  the  times  before  Moses  to  those  following  Ezra,  and  to 
be  as  fully  alert  in  one  period  as  in  another,  since  defeat 
anywhere  must  result  in  total  rout  and  overthrow.  Nomi- 
nally, its  aim  is  to  reconstruct  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather, 
Israelitish  history,  on  the  principle  of  a  natural  development ; 
but  this  necessitates  as  well  a  logical  and  historical  revision 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  not  excepting  the  works  of 
post-exilic  writers.  It  accepts  only  the  so-called  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx-xxiii ;  xxxiv,  with  nebulous  fragments 
of  history)  ^  as  the  germ  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  as 
representing  down  to  the  times  of  Josiah  (c.  b.c.  624),  even 
through  the  notable  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  aggre- 
gate of  Israelitish  annals  and  laws.  With  this  king  it  dates 
the  Deuteronomic  code,  holding  it  to  be  a  recasting  and  en- 
largeAient  of  these  same  fragments  of  Exodus  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency of  a  central  sanctuary,  that  is,  of  Solomon's  temple, 
and   the  tendency  expressing  itself  in   it.    The  Levitical 

1  Read  at  the  General  Conference  of  Ck>nnecticat  in  New  London,  Not.  15, 
188S. 

<  Ct  Wellbaasen's  edition  of  Bleek's  Einleitnng  in  das  A.T.  (1878),  p.  178.— 
All  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  article  are  to  the  Hebrew  text 
Vol.  XL.  No.  15$.  29 
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legislation,  with  its  introductory  history,  forming  the  real  body 
of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Bible,  appeared  about-  two 
centuries  later,  under  Ezra. 

Now,  from  this  scheme  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  Pentateuch  which  is  involved.  The  historical 
books  must  furnish  a  definite  arena  of  discussion.  And  tlie 
prophets  before  the  Exile,  who  it  is  supposed  were  special 
sources  of  the  nation's  history andreligion, are  a  pre-eminently 
important  factor  in  the  debate,  while  the  Psalter  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  Hagiography,  as  evidently  reflect- 
ing the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  rest,  cannot  be  altogether 
overlooked. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  direct  attention  to  but  one  principal 
feature  of  the  subject,  viz.  to  the  prophets  who  appeared 
before  the  Exile ;  and  I  sliall  seek  to  answer  the  question, 
whether,  in  fact,  as  is  alleged  by  our  critics,  they  preceded 
what  is  known  as  the  Levitical  code  or  followed  it ;  that  is, 
whether  the  traditional  order,  the  Law  and  the  Propliets, 
should  stand,  or  should  be  changed  to  the  Prophets  and  the 
Law.  As  already  intimated,  the  settlement  of  this  one 
question,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  a  virtual  settle- 
ment of  the  entire  discussion  in  its  present  form.  And  while 
there  are  points  where  the  line  of  our  critics'  defenjce  might, 
perhaps,  be  considered  weaker,  there  is  no  point  where  a 
successful  defence  is,  for  the  theory  they  defend,  more  im- 
peratively necessary. 

Tlie  question,  then,  is  on  the  relative  order  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets;  and  waiving  for  the  time  all  other  related 
matters,  let  it  be  determined,  if  possible,  from  the  writings 
especially  involved.  Has  the  ceremonial  law  of  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  Leviticus,  with  its  conspicuous  setting  of 
history,  left  any  such  impression  on  the  prophets  referred  to 
as  might  be  expected  if  they  had  it  before  them  ?  Or,  more 
definitely,  has  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch  left  any  discove^ 
able  impression  at  all  upon  these  prophets,  so  that  its  ex- 
istence in  their  time  may  be  justly  inferred ;  since  that  would 
be  quite  enough  to  prove  the  point  under  consideration  ? 
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111  the  meantime  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  who  these 
writers  are  whom  we  propose  to  consult:  that  they  are 
prophets,  and  not  priests  ;  that  their  office  in  its  essential  im- 
port, and  as  interpreted  by  the  whole  Israelitish  history,  called 
them  to  watch  over  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  to  teach  and 
explain  its  letter.  At  all  times  it  was  the  substance,  not  the 
form  of  it,  that  was  the  subject  of  their  burning  utterances.^ 

The  leading  positions  taken  by  our  critics  to  prove  the 
negative  of  the  question  before  us  are,  (1)  that  the  prophets 
before  the  Exile  are  absolutely  silent  respecting  the  Levitical 
code,  with  the  history  that  belongs  to  it ;  and  (2)  that  they 
show  decided  hostility  to  animal  sacrifices,  a  circumstance 
bearing  still  more  directly  against  its  supposed  existence.^ 
On  these  two  abutments  the  critical  arch,  at  this  point,  and 
its  whole  amazing  superstructure,  may  be  said  to  rest.  And  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  clearness  and  unmistak- 
ableness  of  the  issue  thus  presented.  But  that  both  these 
positions  are  simply  supposititious,  and  have  no  substantial 
basis  whatever,  that  indeed,  they  are  demonstrably  false  on 
any  fair  interpretation  of  the  records,  I  think  can  be  made 
to  appear  to  really  candid  minds;  and  even  beyond  this, 
that  the  first,  if  true,  would  prove  nothing  in  the  present 
case ;  while  the  second  can  be  supported  on  no  grounds 
which  would  not  introduce  confusion  and  absurdity  into  the 
prophetical  literature. 

Starting  with  a  minor  point,  I  remark  that  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  the  pre-exilic  prophets  make  no  direct  reference 
to  the  Levitical  code,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
had  no  existence  in  their  time.  Do  these  prophets  in  their 
denunciations  of  idolatry  ever  make  any  direct  reference  to 

1  So  Marti  in  Jahrbficher  far  Protestantische  Tbeologie  (1880),  p.  159  :  "  Sie 
[die  Propheten]  waren,  also,  diejenigen  M&nner,  die  zu  wachen  batten  tiber  die 

wirksame  Seite  des  Gottesdienstes  im  Israelitiscben  Volke Sie  sind  weni- 

ger  die  Wichter  der  Tbeokratie  in  ibren  cnltischen  Instntionen  als  nach  ihren 
sittlicben  nnd  moraliscben  Vorscbriften."  Of.  also,  Delitzsch  in  Messianic 
Prophecies  (Edinbaigb,  1880),  pp.  8-13. 

*  See  Wcllhausen,  Qeschicbte  Israels  i.  pp.  1-5,  57-59 ;  Robertson  Smith, 
Tbe  Old  Testament  in  tbe  Jewisb  Cbnrcb,  pp.  286-288 ;  and  Tbe  Propbets  of 
Israel,  pp.  164, 175  f.;  Dohm,  Die  Tbeologie  der  Propbeten,  pp.  12, 17, 18. 
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that  earliest  supposed  fragment  of  Israelitish  literature,  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  especially  to  the  second  command- 
ment, holding  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Sinaitic  legidar 
tion  ?  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  extant  in  this  period ; 
it  was  recognized  as  Mosaic  and  authoritative.^  To  cite  its 
clear  and  exceedingly  explicit  prohibition  of  graven  images 
and  of  the  service  of  false  gods,  which  these  prophets  were 
always  in  one  form  or  another  denouncing,  one  might  sup- 
pose would  have  been  both  pertinent  and  effective.  But  in 
no  case  is  it  done.  And  the  precepts  of  this  code,  moreover, 
were  practically  ignored  by  the  people  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Exile.  What,  then,  is  an  argument  worth  drawn  simply 
from  the  absence  of  direct  appeal  on  the  part  of  Israelitish 
prophets  to  supposed  Mosaic  institutions  and  laws  ? 

It  is  well  to  note,  indeed,  in  passing,  into  what  a  trying 
dilemma  our  critics  are  brought  by  this  same  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  with  its  pronounced  and  clear-cut  enactments. 

1  See  The  Old  TeBtament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  299,  831.  In  the  latter 
passage  this  critic  says :  '*  VHiile  the  Pentateuch  does  not  make  Moses  the  au- 
thor of  the  LeTitical  code,  it  tells  that  he  wrote  down  certain  laws.  He  wrote 
down  the  words  of  Jehorah's  corenant  with  Israel  (Ex.  zxxir.  27, 28 ;  Ex.  xxiy. 
4,  7).  In  the  former  passage  the  words  of  the  covenant  are  expreeslj  identified 
with  the  Ten  Words  on  the  tables  of  stone.  In  the  latter  passage  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  meant."  This  is  sufficient  to  show  Professor  Smith's  opinion  re- 
specting the  Decalogue.  When  he  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxir.  4  to  argue 
that  it  was  onlif  the  Decalogue  that  Moses  is  here  said  to  haye  written,  the  cit' 
cumstances  under  which  these  words  were  uttered  ("And  Moses  wrote  aU  the 
words  of  the  Lord,"  etc.),  as  following  what  is  narrated  in  Ex.  xx.  18-82,  tnd 
the  laws  of  which  that  passage  is  the  natural  introduction,  plainly  forbid  sodi  t 
construction.  Indeed,  when  it  is  said  xxiv.  3,  that  "  Moses  came  and  told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments  " ;  it  is  erident  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  "  all  the  words  "  cannot  refer  simply  to  the  Decalogue,  and  "  all 
the  judgments"  to  the  laws  that  follow  it,  xxi.-xxiii.  For,  (1)  the  people  had 
themselyes  heard  the  Decalogue  (xx.  1,  19),  and  did  not  need  to  have  it  so 
specially  rehearsed.  And  (2),  on  that  supposition,  the  people  would  be  abstmlly 
represented  in  xxir.  3  as  saying  that  they  would  keep  the  Decalogue,  while  they 
decline  to  say  what  they  would  do  respecting  the  "  judgments  "(i.e.  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  xxi.-xxiii.).  While  (3),  at  xxiv.  7,  Moses  is  said  to  have  reod  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  the  Book  of  the  Coyenant,  and  got  their  assent  to  it  be- 
fore ratifying  with  them,  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  the  Ck>yenant  with  which  it 
stood  in  connection.  Cf.  also  Dillmann's  Ck>mmentary  on  Die  Bttcber  Exodus 
nnd  Leyiticns  (1880),  p.  256. 
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Assuming  it  to  be  the  sole  collection  of  laws  possessed  by 
the  Israelites  till  near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
they  are  not  only  compelled,  in  direct  contravention  of  a 
favorite  method  of  argumentation,  to  admit  that  it  was  never 
directly  appealed  to,  and  remained  in  its  principal  features 
inoperative ;  but,  to  save  their  theory  of  the  originality  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  of  this  period,  must  even  argue  that 
prophets  and  people  were  governed  by  principles  really 
antagonistic  to  it.  These  prophets,  they  affirm,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  image-worship,  or  any  other  special 
form  of  cultus.  Elijah  had  no  quarrel  with  Ahab  concerning 
golden  calves,  says  ProfessorSmith,  more  than  once,  in  his  latest 
work.^  In  fact,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments  as  recognized  motives 
influencing  the  minds  of  men  during  this  period,  we  find 
this  critic  resorting  to  a  style  of  reasoning  as  utterly  trivial 
as  it  is  unjustified  by  anything  that  we  know  in  the  premises. 
Elijah,  who  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  words 
written  by  the  divine  finger:  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 

gods  before  me ; Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 

graven  image,"  Elijah,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  oppose  the 
worship  of  Baal  in  his  time,  among  other  things,  by  the 
wine-bibbing  habits  of  the  Baal  worshippers.^    Hezekiah,  of 

1  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  96, 109. 113.  Professor  William  H.  Green,  D.D., 
in  his  recent  yolume,  Moses  and  the  Prophets  (Carter,  1883),  p.  265,  as  it  seems 
to  me  uses  language  none  too  strong  when  he  characterizes  this  position  as  an 
**  atrocioos  misrepresentation."  "  If  there  is  any  one  thing,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  of  which  Jehovah  expresses  his  ntter  abhorrence  everywhere  throaghoat  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  the  practice  of  idolatry  in  whatever  form ;  and  that  a  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  jealous  as  Elijah  was  for  his  name  and  worship  in  a  time 
of  widespread  apostasy,  and  to  whose  divine  commission  such  signal  attestations 
were  given  by  the  Lord  himself,  could  possibly  have  been  '  indifferent '  to  what 
was  so  grossly  dishonoring  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  mildly  put  in  the  passage  above 
cited, '  plainly  out  of  place '  in  his  worship,  is  absolutely  beyond  belief." 

'  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  84,  85.  Professor  Smith  admits  that  this  is 
only  a  surmise  of  his.  "  We  have  no  evidence  that  Elijah  had  a  personal  con- 
nection with  the  Bechabites ;  but  Jonadab  was  a  prominent  partizan  of  Jehu, 
and  went  with  him  to  see  his  zeal  for  Jehovah  when  he  put  an  end  to  Baal  and 
his  worshippers  "  (2  Kings  x.  15  sq.).  The  other  things  which  are  supposed  to 
have  influenced  Elijah  in  his  opposition  to  Baal  were,  (1)  the  influence  of  the 
prophetic  guilds,  although  the  Professor  concedes  that  "  Elijah  himself,  as  far 
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whom  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings  declares  that  he 
*'  clave  unto  the  Lord  "  and  kept  his  commandments  "  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses,"  according  to  the  Scotch  pro- 
fessor, became  a  reformer  under  circumstances  even  less 
creditable  to  his  good  sense  and  supposed  loyalty  to  the 
national  religion.  He  had  seen,  as  the  result  of  recent  wars, 
many  heathen  shrines  demolished  and  finally  abandoned; 
while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  view  of  its  apparent  in- 
violability, at  the  same  time  assumed  a  relatively  greater  im- 
portance. Hence  the  thought  came  to  him,  why  should  not  he 
set  about  the  demolition  of  idolatrous  shrines,  and  so  en- 
hance still  more  the  importance  of  the  temple.^  Tlie  con- 
clusiveness of  this  reasoning  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the 
same  critic  when  he  announces  that  the  code  of  Deuteronomy 
^^  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  a  product  of  re- 
flection on  the  failure  of  Hezekiah's  measures."  *  Criticii^m, 
properly  speaking,  this  is  not.  It  does  not  show  even  a  fair 
inspection  of  the  records.  The  looking  is  a  predetermined 
overlooking  of  what  is  most  prominent  in  them.  I  have 
heard  of  an  artist  who  once  bought  on  the  market  a  cheap 
picture  of  an  animal,  and  finding  it  scrapable,  he  scraped  out 
of  it  a  masterpiece  by  Correggio.  But  who  ever  heard  of  an 
artist  persistently  attempting  to  reverse  this  process  ? 

But  these  are  merely  negative  results.  We  now  go  further, 
and  aflSrm  that  the  Israelitish  prophets  who  rose  before  the 
Exile  so  far  from  being  absolutely  silent  respecting  the 
Levitical  code  and  unaffected  by  it,  on  the  contrary,  show, 

as  we  can  judge,  had  little  to  do  with  these  ^ilds  " ;  and  (2)  the  sense  of  the  in- 
justice done  to  Naboth  by  Ahab  In  the  matter  of  the  rineyard.  These  are  all 
the  reasons  which  this  critic  can  find  for  Elijah's  contest  with  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  their  hideous  idolatry. 

A  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  862  f. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  368  f.  It  was  not  the  result  of  reflection  on  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  on  the  inherent  wrong  of  idolatry ;  but  "  it  starts  from  the  obser- 
vation that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Canaanite  elements  of  worship  until 
sacrifice  and  ritual  obsenrances  are  confined  to  one  sanctuary,  and  that  this 
again  is  impossible  till  the  old  principle  is  giren  up  that  all  food,  and  especially 
every  animal  slain  for  a  feast,  is  unclean  unless  presented  at  the  altar."  So  it 
is  to  political  shrewdness  and  finesse  as  well  as  sober  reflection,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Denteronomie  oode. 
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from  first  to  last,  that  it  has  made  a  most  powerful  impres- 
sion upon  them.  Their  work,  severally  and  unitedly,  is 
largely  a  work  of  recovery  and  repair  in  significant  harmony 
with  its  provisions;  while,  as  we  believe,  definite  allusion 
is  made  .to  it  as  to  a  well-known,  extensive,  and  divinely 
authoritative  body  of  laws. 

There  is  the  prophet  Joel,  for  example,  who,  until  the 
exigencies  of  this  new  theory  made  another  conclusion  im- 
perative, was  regarded  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
scholars  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  list.^  He  says  nothing, 
it  is  true,  about  any  Mosaic  law  of  offerings  which  controlled 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  temple  in  his  day.  But  is  it  any 
the  less  to  the  point  that,  in  evident  sympathy  with  an 
established  priesthood,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  national 
calamity  he  summons  them  as  ministers  of  his  God  to  gird 
themselves  and  lament  because  the  meat-offering  and  drink- 
offering  are  cut  off  from  the  house  of  their  God  (i.  13)  ? 

And  so  with  Amos,  the  inspired  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  who 
prophesied  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  and, 
though  himself  from  Judah,  in  tliat  marked  unity  .of  spirit 
-which  characterized  all  the  prophets,  carried  his  bold  message 
to  the  very  centre  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  northern  king- 
dom. It  is  of  transgression  that  he  speaks.  There  is 
some  definite  law  of  the  the  Lord  (ii.  4  rrn'*  n*iin ;  cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  15)  which  has  been  despised,  and  eommandments 
which  have  not  been  kept.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
something  more  than  the  Decalogue  is  referred  to  (iv.  6-11 ; 
V.  4,  5,  21,  22),  when,  with  withering  sarcasm,  which  would 

^  And  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  VTellhausen  school 
of  critics  has  seemed  all  along  to  have  been  how  best  to  discredit,  or  get  rid 
of  the  defendant's  witnesses.  As  late  as  1875,  when  Duhm's  Theologie  der 
Propheten  appeared,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  virtual  unanimity  of  scholars 
on  the  question  of  JoePs  early  date.  He  says  (p.  71 ) :  "  Zwar  wird  gegenw&rtig 
Joel  fast  mit  einstimmigkeit  hSher  hinauf  gesetzt;  doch  hoffen  wir  das  jungere 
Alter  dieses  Propheten  mit  iiberwiegender  Wahrscheinlichkeit  erweisen  zu 
konnen."  The  proofs  given,  however  (pp.  275-277),  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  a  begging  of  the  question,  being  based  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  theory 
whkh  is  under  discassion,  yiz.  that  the  Levitical  code  originated  at  the  time  of 
the  Exile. 
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have  been  simply  farcical  if  there  had  been  no  reference  to 
a  legally  established  place  and  order  of  worship,  he  bids  the 
people  of  Israel  come  to  Bethel  and  transgress,  and  at  Gilgal 
to  multiply  transgi'cssions ;  and,  further,  in  masterly  hy- 
perbole, summons  them  to  bring  their  slain  oflferings  every 
morning,  their  tithes  once  in  three  daySy  and,  like  the  Pharisees 
of  after  times,  to  publish  abroad  their  freewill  offerings, 
whose  value  was  in  their  being  the  product  of  a  silent,  in- 
ward sense  and  impulse ;  in  all  of  which  utterances  there  are 
as  many  evident  allusions  to  requirements  of  the  Levitical 
or  Deuteronomic  legislation  as  there  are  clauses  (Dent.  xiv. 
28,  29 ;  xvi.  10 ;  Lev.  xxii.  21,  23  ;  Num.  xv.  3). 

Hosea,  beginning  his  work  near  the  same  time,  but  still, 
according  to  our  critics,  not  far  from  two  centuries  before 
the  appearance  of  Deuteronomy,  and  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies before  the  code  of  Leviticus  was  conceived  by  Ezra 
and  his  coadjutors,  we  find  hotly  denouncing  the  priest- 
hood of  his  day ;  not  as  priests  observe,  but  as  those  who 
had  been  unfaithful  and  wilfully  ignorant  of  their  appointed 
work.  They  had  misled  the  people.  They  had  forgotten 
the  law  of  their  God  (iv.  6.  -pnbx  ni*in)  and  God,  therefore, 
repudiated  them.  And  from  the  immediate  context  and 
other  utterances  of  this  prophet  it  is  plain  enough  to  see 
what  this  law  is  which,  in  his  view,  the  priests  have  forgotten 
and  trampled  upon.  It  is  a  law  which  has  to  do  with  the 
sin-offering  ^  and  other  sacrifices  (iv.  8 ;  cf .  Lev.  vi.  19  ;  Hos. 

^  nbsK**  "^9  DKCsn,  Lit.,  "  Tbey  eat  [fat  expressing  the  idea  of  what  is 
customary]  the  sin  of  mj  people/'  Wellhausen  (Geschiq^te  i.  p.  75)  and  his 
school  (cf.  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  251  ;  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
p.  105)  deny  that  the  sin-ofiering  is  referred  to.  But  if  the  priests  are  here 
spoken  of,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  can  be  meant.  According  to  the  Levit- 
ical code  (Lev.  ri.  19,  '^J^?^'*  innk  XttTOh  V!!^*?)*  a  P*rt  of  the  ceremonr 
of  this  very  sin-ofiering  was  for  the  priest  to  eat  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  other 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  is  not  meant  here,  than  that  it  would  offer  an  in* 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  new  theory.  That  a  fine  paid  in  money  to  the 
priest  by  the  transgressor  is  intended  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  A  passage 
adduced  in  its  support  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  does  not  mean  this  (cf.  Tbeile,  Die 
Biicher  der  Konige,  in  loc.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
gives  the  least  coloring  to  the  hypothesis  that  any  such  system  of  indulgenoef 
was  ever  known  in  Israel.    The  context  of  oar  pammge  shows  that  with  tba 
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viii.  13 ;  ix.  4) ;  with  the  distinction  in  food  as  clean  and 
unclean  (ix.  3,  4) ;  with  feasts,  and  new  moons,  and  Sab- 
baths (ii.  13,  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  4  ff.).  Moreover,  it  is  a 
written  law  of  wide  extent  and  many  precepts.  *'  I  write 
for  him,"  says  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  '*  the 
myriads  of  my  law "  (■»min  *a^  ib-aircK,  viii.  12,  not  "  the 
great  things  of  my  law,"  as  the  A.V.  has  it)  —  '*  they  were 
accounted  a  strange  thing."  I  am  aware  that  among  those 
who  think  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  not  to  contain  such 
a  sentiment  the  most  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
put  upon  these  plain  words  a  different  meaning;  but  the 
motive  has  been  too  transparent  and  the  exegesis  too  strained 
to  command  anything  more  than  a  strictly  partisan  sup- 
port.^ In  fact,  in  addition  to  tlie  evident  references  to  the 
Mosaic  laws,  moral  or  ritual,  just  referred  to,  it  has  been 
shown  by  a  recent  writer  that  there  is  not  a  single  book  of 
tlie  Pentateuch  which,  in  the  way  of  illustration  or  historical 

priests  of  Hosea'B  time,  the  eating  was  the  principal  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  sin-ofiering.  And  they  were  qnite  wUIing  that  the  people  should  commit 
more  sin,  that  they  themselves  might  have  the  more  to  eat.  (Cf.  the  conduct 
of  Eli's  sons,  1  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 

^  Professor  Smith  (The  Old  Test  etc.,  p.  297)  says  :  "Bat  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  never  speak  of  a  written  law  of  Moses.  The  only  passage 
which  has  been  taken  to  do  so  is  Hosea  viii.  12.  And  here  the  grammatical 
translation  is,  '  Though  I  wrote  to  him  my  Torah  in  ten  thousand  precepts ' 
[probably,  a  lapsus  permae  for, '  the  ten  thousand  precepts  of  my  Torah,']  they 
would  be  esteemed  a  strange  thing."  The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of.  If  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  the  last  clause  is  not  allowed  any 
weight  in  determining  how  the  first  verb  is  to  be  rendered,  or  if  Smend's  objec- 
tions (Studien  u.  Krit.,  1876,  p.  633)  that  the  hypothetical  translation  emascu- 
lates the  passage  of  all  sense  whether  the  verb  or  the  word  for  "  ten  thousand  " 
be  emphasized,  still  how  can  it  be  denied  that  there  lies  on  the  face  of  the  dec- 
laration the  presupposition  of  a  written  Torah  ?  One  of  the  latest  commen- 
tators (Nowack,  Der  Prophet  Hosea,  p.  140)  renders  the  verb  as  Ewald  rendered 
it  by  "  ich  schreibe."  But  though  it  were  to  be  taken  hypothetically  (as  the 
future  in  Ps.  xd.  7),  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  obvious  force  of 
the  verb  that  follows.  As  Bredenkampf  has  insisted :  ''  Das  als  thatsSchlich 
ansgesagte  Fremdachten  der  Torah  oder  Toroth  (LXX).  setzt  nothwendig  das 
Yorhandensein  desselben  und  zwar  als  geschriebener  (2naK)  voraus"  (Gesetz 
und  Propheten.  p.  37  f.).  Cf.  also  the  tTH-i  h'tV'  n*iin  of  Amos  (ii.  4),  of 
which  Kudolph  Smend  wrote  in  1876 :  "I  do  not  understand  how  Duhm  can 
af&rm  that  these  words  should  not  be  directly  referred  to  an  external  divine 
law.  For  pn  is  really  just »  statutum  "  (Studien  n.  Krit.  (1876),  p.  634»  note). 
Vol.  XL.  No.  158.  80 
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reminescence  has  not  left  its  impression  on  the  pages  of  our 
prophet.^   . 

And  Micah,  too,  in  that  memorable  passage  (vi.  6-8) 
cited  by  our  critics  to  show  that  he  rejected  sacrifices  alto- 
gether, demanding  in  their  place  that  men  should  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God,  in  this  very 
utterance  but  echoes,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sentiment  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (x.  12),  which  it  is  affirmed  did  not 
yet  exist,  and  presupposes  the  practice  of  ritual  observances 
whose  warrant  can  only  be  found  in  the  Levitical  code  (Lev. 
ix.  3 ;  cf.  Num.  xv.  1-16 ;  xxviii.  xxix.). 

But  of  still  more  importance  than  these  isolated  references 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  grand  features  of  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets,  common  at  least  to  the  most  of  them,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  re- 
garding them  as  the  result  of  the  priestly  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch.  One  of  them  is  the  uniform  attitude  of  these 
prophets  towards  a  central  sanctuary.  According  to  the 
current  criticism  they  ought,  at  least  the  oldest  of  them,  to 
be  wholly  silent  on  this  subject,  since  until  Deuteronomy 
appeared,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of 
Joel  and  Amos,  and  a  hundred  after  that  of  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  Isaiah,  there  was  no  sign  "of  a  law  regarding  it  Every 
one  did,  as  they  say,  in  this  respect  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes  (cf.  Deut.  xii.  8).  In  fact,  it  is  supposed  that 
there  was  sufficient  justification  for  such  a  state  of  things 
found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  itself  (Ex.  xx.  24,  25). 
But  it  is  Joel  who  calls  for  the  proclamation  of  a  solenm  fast 
in  Zion,  i.-e.  Jerusalem  (ii.  16),  and  declares  that  it  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  (iv.  17).  It  is  Amos  who  begins 
his  terrible  arraignment  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
especially  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  thrilling  words  **  Out 
of  Zion  the  Lord  roareth,  and  uttereth  his  voice  from  Jeru- 
salem "  (i.  2).  Bethel,  the  seat  of  idolatry,  is  to  him  a  BeA- 
Aven  (a  seat  of  nothingness),  and  at  Gilgal  and  Beersheba 
he  would  be  sought  in  vain  (v.  4-6).     It  is  Hosea,  a  citizen 

1  Curtiss,  Levidcal  Prieets,  pp.  176-178 ;  cf.  Smend,  1^.  p.  641. 
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of  the  northern  kingdom,  who  invariably  stigmatizes  that 
kingdom  as  an  organized  apostasy,  without  a  future  and  un- 
worthy of  the  favor  of  Jehovah.  Judah  it  was  that  should 
find  mercy  and  salvation  from  the  Lord  their  God  (i.  6,  7 ; 
cf.  xiv.  1).  With  his  eyes  fixed,  as  it  would  appear,  on 
Jerusalem,  he  delivers  the  message  which  closes  his  book : 
"  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord ;  say  unto  him, 
Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously;  so  will 
we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (xiv,  2,  3 ;  cf.  his  atti- 
tude towards  Jehu  (i.  4)  after  he  had  shown  his  true 
character). 

So  too,  Micah,  in  that  sublime  prediction  concerning  the 
last  days,  when  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
should  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  announces 
that  it  is  from  Zion  that  the  law  shall  go  forth,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  (iv.  2,  8).  And  especially 
Isaiah,  the  close  of  whose  prophetical  activity  antedated  still 
by  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  supposed  date  of  Deu- 
teronomy, leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  how  he  regarded. a 
plurality  of  altars  among  his  countrymen.  Zion  is  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord  to  which  the  nations  shall  resort  (ii. 
2  ff.),  copying  the  very  words  of  his  contemporary  Micah 
(iv.  1,  2),  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  thought.  The 
Lord  would  dwell  on  Zion,  as  once  in  the  fiery  cloud  of  the 
wilderness,  and  no  enemy,  not  even  a  Sennacherib,  should 
dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  it  (x.  32 ;  cf .  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxx. 
29).  To  those  who  find  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but  pre- 
sumptuous, to  make  allowance  in  these  utterances  of  God's 
prophets  for  a  supposed  political  bias  such  evidence  as  this 
will  be  amply  conclusive.  The  theory  that  during  all  this 
period  there  existed  no  statute  touching  a  central  sanctuary 
where  the  ordinary  worship  of  Qod  was  to  be  conducted  is 
a  chimera.  Defection,  illegality,  ignorance,  perverseness  there 
was  enough  of  ;  but  there  was  also  something  lying  back 
in  the  early  history  of  the  people,  well-known,  fixed,  and 
authoritative,  which  no  true  prophet  could  ignore  and  to 
which  no  instructed  Israelitish  conscience  could  fail  to 
respond. 
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And  let  me  call  attention  to  another  thing  made  singnlarlj 
emphatic  by  these  early  prophets,  and  yet  most  singularly 
made  emphatic  if  the  theory  of  our  critics  be  accepted; 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  solemn  covenant  existed  between 
Jehovah  and  the  Israelitish  people.  Sometimes  it  is  under 
the  form  of  the  marriage  relation  that  it  is  represented,  as 
very  largely  and  repeatedly  by  Hosea  (i.-iii.),  who,  it  may  be 
said,  is  full  of  the  thought,  and  fortifies  himself  in  it  against 
the  stout  resistance  of  rulers  and  people  (vi.  6,  7 ;  viii  1). 
He  charges  them  with  swearing  falsely  in  making  this  cove- 
nant (x.  4),  and  with  being  a  people  bent  on  backsliding 
(xi.  7  ;  cf.  xiv.  1).^  Sometimes,  as  in  Amos,  it  is  by  a 
touching  allusion  to  the  early  history  (iii.  1-3).  The  sons 
of  Israel  are  the  family  whom  God  had  brought  up  out  of 
Egypt.  Them  only  had  he  known  of  all  the  families  of  tlie 
earth ;  therefore  he  would  punish  them  for  their  iniquity. 
Could  two  walk  together  except  they  were  agreed  ?  (Cf .  also 
iv.  6-11 ;  V.  4,  5,  21,  22.)  Sometimes,  as  in  the  graceful 
metaphors  of  an  Isaiah,  it  is  under  the  image  of  a  family 
whom  God  had  nourished  and  brought  up,  to  be  repaid  with 
unthankfulness  and  rebellion  (i.  2,  4) ;  or  of  a  vineyard  on 
which  there  could  not  have  been  expended  more  kindly 
effort,  while  it  had  rewarded  its  patient  and  painstaking  Lord 
only  with  wilduess  and  emptiness  (v.  2,  4).  But  under 
whatever  form  it  may  appear,  it  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous 
and  controlling  fact  with  these  earlier  prophets.  Their  most 
powerful  reasoning  is  rooted  in  it,  and  from  it,  as  from  an 
acknowledged  event  of  history,  tlieir  most  stirring  appeals 
find  directest  inspiration.  So  common  and  universally  ac- 
cepted, indeed,  had  the  thought  become,  that  it  had  already 
passed  over  from  a  literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  we 


^  So  Nowack,  ibid.,  p.  xxx.  of  the  Einleitung :  "  Seben  wir  daraaf  bin  i 
Bach  an,  8o  ergiebt  sich  als  Grundyoranssetzang  fUr  die  Bumpredigt  Hoseat 
die,  dass  Jabveh  in  der  Zeit,  da  Israel  aas  Egypten  zog  nnd  in  der  Wiitit 
weilte,  dies  Yolk  sich  erwahit  nnd  einen  Bund  mit  ibm  gescbloaaen  (ix.  10;  zL 
I ;  xii.  10;  xiii.  4,  5) ;  kraft  dessen  Israel  eine  Beihe  von  Verpflichtiing^i  aaf 
sich  nabm,  die  in  der  Torab  Jabree  niedergelegt  sind  (viii.  1,  12),  als  dem 
Inbaber  und  Verkiindiger  Hosea  die  Priester  dieses  Belches  anaieht"  (iv.  6). 
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find  Hosea  (ii.  20)  speaking  of  a  covenant  which  the  Lord 
would  make  with  beasts  of  the  field  for  Israel's  sake. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  a  peculiar  class  of  people  in  his  day  who, 
in  writing  and  deed,  struggled  not  in  favor  of  duty  being 
done,  but  against  duty  of  any  sort  being  required.^  Our 
prophets  obviously  did  not  belong  to  such  a  class.  They 
have  the  keenest  possible  sense  of  certain  obligations  which 
had  been  assumed  by  Israel,  and  hence  of  certain  inevitable 
obligations  to  be  discharged  by  Israel. 

Now,  will  any  one  venture  the  assertion  that  such  a  thought 
and  moral  force  as  this  of  the  covenant  could  have  sprung 
from  the  oral  transmission  of  those  few  chapters  of  Exodus 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ?  By  no  means.  Its 
solemn  basis  and  warrant  lie  outside  that  book  (cf .  especially 
xix.  8-^  f. ;  xxiv.  3  f.).  Our  critics  themselves  rather  seek 
to  deny  that  any  such  covenant  existed  ;  or,  if  it  existed  in 
thought,  that  it  was  anything  more  tlian  a  figment  of  the 
brain,  a  mere  fancy  of  the  prophets,  no  real  thing  presuppos- 
ing two  covenanting  parties ;  presupposing,  as  to  the  Israelites 
any  actual  covenant  must  (Ps.  1. 5),  and  as  the  very  etymology 
of  the  word  and  history  of  the  conception  demand,  sacrificial 
blood  to  solemnize  it  and  sacredly  bind  the  covenanting 
parties  to  its  provisions.*  But  could  anything  be  more  fatal 
than  thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  what  is  written  as  plainly  on 
the  whole  prophetical  literature  of  this  period  as  high  spirit- 
ual aspiration  and  loyalty  to  Jehovah  are  written  there? 
It  is  as  an  unfaithful  wife  that  Israel  is  depicted,  who  has 
forgotten  the  days  of  her  first  tender  love,  when,  led  by  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  she  came  up  out  of  Egypt  (Hos.  ii.  17 ; 
xi.  1 ;  xii.  14).  She  had  broken  her  plighted  troth,  and 
been  treacherous  and  untrue  (Hos.  v.  7;  vi.  7).     She  is 

1  Reminiscences  bj  Fronde  (Harper's  ed.),  ii.  p.  76. 

*  Cf.  Zech.  iz.  11 :  "Even  thon !  throngh  the  blood  of  thy  covenant,  I  have 
aent  forth  thj  prisoners  out  of  the  pit."  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  cere- 
monies recorded  in  Ex.  xxiy.  3-8  are  here  referred  to.  Wellhaosen  says  in  a 
note  on  p.  434  of  his  Geechichte,  i.  "  Die  Yorstellang  eines  zwischen  Jahve  und 
Israel  eingegangenen  Bnndes  (Berith^,  Ton  der  ans  die  Antorit&ten  der  Biblis- 
cben  Theologie  das  ganse  Alte  Testament  sn  rerstehen  glanben,  findet  sich  bei 
dee  ftlteren  Propheten  nkht." 
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even  represented  as  saying  in  the  better  future,  "  I  will  arise 
and  return  to  my  first  husband ';  for  it  was  better  with  me  then 
than  now  "  (Hos.  ii,  7).  And  there  is  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  prophetical  activity  of  an  Hosea  or  Amos  than 
just  this  uniform  and  persistent  effort  to  reclaim  and  bring 
back  the  nation  to  what  appears  to  be  a  universally  ac- 
knowledged standard.  Human  language  offers  no  resources 
to  express  more  strongly  than  is  here  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  that  Israel  had  fallen  away,  backslidden, 
broken  faith  with  God.  This  is  the  actual,  palpable  sub- 
stance of  their  commonest  utterances.  We  never  find  them, 
as  though  founders  of  a  new  religion,  dealing  in  abstractions 
or  generalities ;  hovering  in  the  air  with  imaginary  concep- 
tions of  duty ;  pulling  now  one  way  and  now  another,  or,  in 
obvious  collusion,  joining  their  forces  to  hoodwink  a  credu- 
lous people.  They  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
anything  like  mere  histrionic  representation.  Tliere  is  one 
thing  which  all  will  freely  accord  to  these  men,  and  that  is, 
a  marked  intellectual  superiority.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  we  must  just  as  certainly  accord  them,  —  a  deep  and 
all-pervading  intellectual  sincerity  and  uprightness.  They 
had  tremendous  convictions,  not  a  bit  of  dilettanteism.  They 
believed,  therefore  they  spoke.  If  they  appear  somewhat 
intolerant  it  is  because  they  felt  that  they  had  the  warrant 
of  history,  and  of  the  God  of  history,  to  be  intolerant.  It  is 
with  historical  and  popularly  accepted  facts  that  their  message 
is  concerned,  whether  here  or  there,  with  something  well 
known  to  all,  and  long  known,  and  known  not  simply  by  the 
understanding,  but  also  by  the  heart  and  conscience. 

It  is  on  the  very  ground  of  this  ancient  covenant  that 
Israel  is  called  upon  to  be  a  holy  people  to  the  Lord  (Ex. 
xix.  6,  6;  Lev.  xi.  44;  xx.  25,  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  They 
were  his  peculiar  possession.  He  was  holy  and  they  should 
be  holy.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  this  idea  of  holiness, 
though  naturally,  as  found  in  our  prophets  not  bounded  by  the 
external  requirements  of  the  Levitical  code  (Isa.  vi.  8),  at 
least  takes  knowledge  of  them,  and  is  everywhere  more  or 
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less  modified  by  them.  Hence  it  is  that  Jeremiah  dis- 
tinguishes the  circumcised  Israelite,  who  is  yet  uncircumcised 
in  heart,  from  the  uncircumcised  Egyptian  (ix.  24,  25). 
He  recognizes  the  outward  rite  no  less  that  he  recognizes 
also  its  inward,  spiritual  meaning.  And  Isaiah,  the  most 
idealistic  of  all  these  earlier  prophets,  stigmatizes  the  people 
of  his  day  as  rebellious,  in  that  they  pollute  themselves 
by  dwelling  amidst  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  lodging  in 
the  monuments,  and  eating  swine's  flesh,  the  broth  of 
abominable  (i.e.  ceremonially  unclean)  things  steaming  in 
their  caldrons  (Ixv.  3,  4  ;  Ixvi.  17).^  And  everywhere 
the  land  of  Israel  is  looked  upon  as  holy  for  Israel's  sake 
(Amos  vii.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  8,  6) ;  Zion  and  its  temple  are 
holy ;  and  no  less  the  altar-gifts  and  those  who  offer  them 
(Isa.  xxiii.  18  ;  xliii.  28  ;  Jer.  xi.  15)  ;  feasts.  Sabbaths 
and  festival  days  (Isa.  xxx.  29 ;  Ivi-  6 ;  Iviii.  13 ;  Hos.  ix. 
5).  It  would  be  diflBcult,  indeed,  to  find  a  prophet  after 
the  Exile  who  shows  a  deeper  sense  of  the  existence  and 
sacred  character  of  some  ceremonial  law  than,  for  exam- 
ple, Hosea  seems  to  do  in  one  of  his  prophetic  utterances 
(ix.  3-5 ;  cf.  Num.  xix.  14  f.).  And  the  inference  is  imper- 
ative. These  prophets  refer,  though  it  may  be  never  so  in- 
-directly,  to  the  extended  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  There 
is  no  other  supposable  circumstance  which  so  well  accounts 
for  their  habitual  attitude,  their  prevailing  current  of  thought 
and  coloring  of  speech,  as  this  overshadowing  Sinaitic  code 
founded  on  the  covenant  formally  concluded  through  the 
mediation  of  Moses.  Such  a  covenant,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  demanded  an  extended  Torah  to  define  its  provisions. 
And  to  this  same  Torah  in  general,  we  believe,  Jeremiah  re- 
fers in  that  prediction  of  future  brighter  days,  when  Jehovah 
should  make  another  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
the  house  of  Judah ;  not  such  a  covenant  as  he  had  made 
with  their  fathers ;  but  his  law  he  would  put  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  (xxxi.  82).     The  idea  of 

1  Even  on  the  supposition  that  these  passages  are  not  from  Isaiah,  but  from 
tome  one  who  lived  daring  the  Exile ;  still  the/  must  have  been  spoken  long 
before  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  Code  of  the  Priests  (c.  444  b.o.)* 
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covenant  and  law,  that  is,  are  with  him  interchangeable,  in- 
separable. To  a  Jewish  mind,  in  fact,  the  one  involved  the 
other  as  truly  as  the  idea  of  a  sacrificer  involved  that  of  a 
sacrifice  and  an  altar. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  earlier  prophets  show  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  offering  of  sacrifices  in  themselves  considered, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  have  known  and  acknowledged 
this  Levitical  code  which  prescribes  them,  and  contains  the 
"ritual  by  which  they  were  afterwards  to  be  governed.  If 
such  a  claim  were  not  made  by  men  of  learning  and  responsi- 
ble positions  we  could  hardly  regard  it  as  seriously  meant. 
On  its  face  it  appears  to  us  as  nothing  less  than  preposterous- 
Does  Samuel  show  opposition  to  sacrifices  when  he  says  to 
the  impatient  and  reci'eant  Saul :  "  To  obey  is  -better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams  ?"  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22)  ;  as  little  as  Hosea  when,  in  rebuke  of  gross  excesses  of 
externalism,  he  declares  as  the  mind  of  the  Lord  :  "  For  I 
desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Gtod 
more  than  burnt-offerings  ''  (n4ytj  a-«4K  n»^,  vi.  6).  There 
are  no  texts  better  adapted  than  these  to  illustrate  the 
uniform  attitude  of  the  prophets  in  all  periods  of  Israelitish 
history  towards  animal  sacrifices.  What  they  opposed  was 
misdirection,  degenerating  into  absolute  idolatry.  It  was  an 
effort  at  prayer  without  a  consecration  of  the  will.  It  was 
a  perverse  tendency  to  look  upon .  sacrifice  as  an  opus  operch 
turn,  something  in  itself  sufficient  for  their  spiritual  needs. 
To  enjoin  the  people  to  bring  their  offerings  was  wholly 
needless.  To  interdict  it  would  have  l)een  as  futile  as  to  in- 
terdict the  dews  from  gathering  on  Lebanon.  What  they 
did  properly  seek  to  do  was  to  insist  on  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  these  solemn  rites;  to  persuade  men  that  the 
form  without  the  substance  was  not  only  rubbish,  but 
might  be  even  a  stench  in  the  nostrils.  Just  as  a  minister 
of  our  day  might  say  to  men  who  offer  their  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  support  of  its  institutions  while 
personally  standing  aloof  from  it :  "  It  is  not  your  money 
we  want,  but  you."    Just  as  the  apostle  Paul  actually  said 
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to  his  Corinthian  sympathizers  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces: "I  seek  not  yours,  but  you"  (2  Cor.  xii.  14).  So 
these  men  of  Qod  in  the  olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  ten- 
dency to  pure  exteriority,  to  exaggerate  the  matter  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  their  offerings  until  they  were  made  to 
represent  everything  in  religion  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
excuse  everything  in  irreligion  a"lid  idolatry,  found  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  hyperbole  that  met  the  case.^ 

Do  you  think  God  hungry  ?  Will  he  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  said  the  Psalmist,  in  view  of  a 
similar  perverseness  (1.  13;  cf.  xl.  7-10).  No  stronger 
language  is  found  in  any  prophet  on  this  subject  than  in 
Isaiah.^  Ho  compares  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  neck  of  a  dog,  and  in  the  same  passage,  puts  the 
offering  of  an  oblation  on  the  same  level  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  blood  of  swine  (Ixvi.  3).  But  he  cannot  mean 
to  reject  and  cast  obloquy  upon  sacrifices  themselves ;  for  he 
elsewhere  represents  them  as  praiseworthy  and  to  be  desired 
(xix.  19).  And  in  the  very  context,  he  indulges,  as  here, 
in  the  language  of  strong  hyperbole.    "  Where  is  the  house," 

^  It  was  not  formalism  alone  nor  idolatry  alone  that  the  earlier  prophets 
oppofled,  bat  both  together,  and  especially  the  latter  as  a  direct  fruit  of  the  for- 
mer. So  Delitzsch  in  speaking  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam  II.  (Old  Testament 
History  of  Redemption,  p.  105  f.),  tmly  says :  "  For  oat  of  djmastic  considera- 
tk>D8  Jeroboam  sought  to  perpetuate  the  independence  of  his  dominions  by 
destroying  the  religions  anity  of  both  kingdoms,  and  by  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  worship,  which,  without  catting  loose  from  Jehovah,  met  tho  heathen  lusts 
ftnd  Egyptian  propensities  of  the  masses  through  the  choice  of  a  symbol  derived 
fipom  the  Egyptian  steer-god,  and  flattered  the  Ephraimitic  national  pride  by  the 
choice  of  ancient  places  celebrated  through  the  great  national  reminiscences 
connected  with  them  (1  Kings  xii.  26  sqq. ;  Amos  iv.  4 ;  v.  5  ;  viii.  14  ;  Hosea. 
IT.  15).  This  syncretistic  state  religion  (Amos  vii.  10,  18),  with  its  self-created; 
priesthood,  and  its  servile,  fawning  prophets,  is  considered  by  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  in  both  kingdoms  as  an  accursed  apostasy ;  and  so  every  fraternization* 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  the  kings  of  Israel  excites  the  displeasure  of  tha- 
prophets,  even  when  it  is  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah."' 
Cf.  also  Smend,  ibid.,  pp.  601,  602,  606. 

^  If  our  critics'  theory  were  true,  one  might  expect  as  Bredenkampf  has  shown 
(ibid.,  p.  78 f.),  to  find  in  Amos  and  Hosea  the  most  marked  antithesis  noted« 
between  outward  offerings  and  inward  piety  rather  than  in  Isaiah,  Micah,  and. 
Jeremiah. 
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he  asks,  as  representative  of  the  Highest, "  that  ye  will  bnild 
for  me  "  (Ixvi.  1, 2)  ?  Was  he  therefore  an  opponent  of 
an  outward  temple  ?  And  in  another  place  (i.  12, 13) : 
"  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts  ? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me."  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  prosy  literalness  ?  Then, 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  prophet  discourages  outward 
offerings  and  sacrifices  he  also  favors  the  closing  of  the 
temple  gates  against  his  apostate  countrymen.  There  is  no 
argument  to  prove  the  one  which  will  not  just  as  really 
prove  the  other. 

Jeremiah  also  uses  language  on  this  point  which  ia 
scarcely  less  emphatic.  "  To  what  purpose,"  he  asks  in  one 
place, ''  is  there  brought  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and 
sweet  cane  from  a  far  country?  Tour  burnt-offerings  are 
not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices  sweet  unto  me "  (vi.  19, 
20).  But  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  a  wretched  reliance  on  altar-gifts  had  in  his  day  gone  so 
far  and  been  so  mixed  with  idolatrous  conceptions  and 
practices  that  every  city  had  its  god,  every  street  its  shrine, 
(xi.  13),  and  that  a  king  of  Israel  in  heathenish  blindness  had 
even  ventured  to  offer  up  his  own  son  (2  Kings,  xvi.  8 ;  cf. 
Hos.  xiii.  2;  Mic.  vi.  7),  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
prophet  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  say: 
**  Your  burnt-offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices 
sweet  unto  me ! "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes 
he  falls  into  the  language  of  hyperbole  or  apparent  paradox, 
so  often  found  needful  by  our  Lord  himself !  How  poor  a 
Tehicle  is  human  speech  at  the  best  to  carry  to  human  hearts 
the  inspired  utterances  of  a  prophet  of  God!  It  seems 
sometin^es  to  stagger  with  the  weighit  that  is  put  upon  it. 
'The  ^rds  come  forth  bursting  and  out  of  order.  And  how 
nutterly^lame  and  inconsequent  must  the  communications  of 
a -Jeremiah  and  an  Isaiah  have  appeared  even  to  us,  if  in 
circumstances  like  theirs  they  had  only  prosily  stated  just 
\what  our  critics  require  of  them. 

Tliat  iihis  prophet  was  no  opponent  of  sacrifices  when 
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properly  offered  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  them  as  the  crowning  blessing  of  a  happier  day 
(xxxiii.  18.  21).  How  could  he  have  been  opposed  to  sacri* 
fices  ?  He  was  himself  a  priest.  And  more  tlian  this,  he 
was  contemporary  and  coadjutor  of  the  very  king  Josiah 
in  whose  reign,  according  to  our  critics,  the  code  of  Deuter- 
onomy with  its  provisions  for  every  form  of  animal  ofiferings 
was  foisted  on  a  heedless  people.  We  find,  indeed,  no  other 
spirit,  touching  ritual  observances,  ruling  in  any  of  these 
earlier  prophecies  than  precisely  that  which  dominates  in 
those  that  follow  the  Exile,  when,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Code 
of  the  Priests  came  to  fullest  bloom.  Zechariah,  for  ex- 
ample, made  his  appeal  to  these  very  men  when  a  deputa- 
tion from  Bethel  came  to  ask  if  fasting  were  still  pleasing  to 
Grod :  "  (Do  ye)  not  (know)'*  he  inquires  "  the  word  which 
Jehovah  hath  proclaimed  by  means  of  the  former  prophets  ?  " 

*'  So  declareth  Jehovah  of  hosts,  saying : 
Jadgment  of  truth  judge  ye, 
And  mercy  and  compassion 
Do  ye  each  to  his  brother." 

(vii.  9 ;  cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  8  £F.).  So,  too,  Haggai  takes  greatest 
pains  to  show  (ii.  11->14)  that  it  is  the  ethical  relation  of 
the  people  to  Qod  that  is  vital.  Consistency,  consistency 
was  his  demand.  Not  alone  holy  flesh  and  punctilious  con- 
formity to  sacerdotal  rites;  but  clean  hands  and  a  loyal 
heart  And  Malachi,  who  closes  up  with  great  announce- 
ments and  ringing  appeals  the  goodly  line  of  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Israel,  but  reflects  in  this  respect  with  undimin- 
ished splendor  the  spirit  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 
Suddenly  the  Lord  who  was  longed  for  would  come  to  his 
temple.  But  who  could  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  He 
would  appear  as  a  refiner's  fire.  He  would  purge  the  sons 
of  Levi  as  gold  and  silver,  that  their  offerings  to  the  Lord 
shoidd  be  offerings  of  righteousness ;  that  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem should  bring  sacrifices  that  would  be  pleasant  to  the 
Lord  ^^  as  in  the  days  of  oldj  and  as  in  former  years  '* 
(iiL  1-4). 
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Is  anythiug  more  needed  to  show  what  was  the  unchang- 
ing attitude  of  the  Israelitish  prophets  in  every  period  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  religious  life  among  the 
people  ?  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy  represents  it  as  well 
as  an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah  when  he  says  (x.  12)  :  **  And  now, 
Israel,  what  doth  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  thy  (Jod  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul  ?  "  And  above  all  He  represents  it,  who  came  as 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  who  said,  in  sharp 
rebuke  of  the  spurious  ceremonialism  of  his  day,  putting  its 
true  interpretation  on  that  now  disputed  text  of  Hosea,  "  Go 
and  learn  what  that  meaneth :  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice."  And  what  more  natural  than  that  these  grand 
old  prophets,  if  so  be  that  they  were  true  prophets  of  God, 
standing  firm  where  priests  and  people  had  fallen  away, 
should  do  this  very  work  ?  That  they  should  see  and  should 
hold  up  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions, 
insist  upon  it,  emphasize  it,  and  all  the  more  because  of  the 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  merely  outward  by  their  con- 
temporaries? Like  ever]rthing  else  in  this  world  of  ours 
that  has  lived  and  made  itself  felt,  the  progress  of  the  Israel- 
itish religion  was  never  in  straight  lines  of  growth,  but 
always  by  a  kind  of  action  and  reaction ;  revealing  mighty 
underlying  forces  that  pushed  it  onward,  but  also  other  forces, 
only  less  mighty,  that  pushed  it  backward  —  a  sort  of  systole 
and  diastole  that  ever  marks  the  throbbings  of  a  deeper  life 
in  human  affairs.  And  is  not  this  fact  that  the  prophets 
did  the  work  they  did,  and  stood  together  to  do  it,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  the  shaggy  Elijah  and  the  tender  Hosea  of 
Israel  beside  Amos  and  the  great  Isaiah  of  Judah,  politically 
divided,  but  one  in  aim  and  one  in  spirit  against  an  intract- 
able nation  of  formalists  and  idolaters,  the  strongest  proof 
that  they  were  specially,  supematurally,  moved  of  God  so  to 
do  ?  Does  it  not  carry  in  itself  the  clearest  condenmation 
of  that  theory  of  the  merely  natural  development  of  Hie 
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Old  Testament  religion  which  our  critics  would  persuade  us 
to  adopt?! 

And  SO,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  numerous  collateral 
arguments  which  might  be  urged  against  the  theory  we  have 
been  considering,  like  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  oldest 
witnesses  and  the  repeated  confirmatory  references  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles ;  without  calling  attention  to  the  wholesale 
dislocations,  eliminations,  conjectural  readings,  and  charges 
of  duplicity  against  Old  Testament  writers  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  the  change  proposed  ;  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  naive  admissions  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  this 
school  of  critics  which  show  that  their  objections  to  the  tradi- 
tional view,  after  all,  inhere  less  in  the  documents  themselves 
than  in  their  own  minds  and  their  own  invincible  preposses- 
sions,' we  find  that,  tested  by  the  reasoning  on  which  its  sup- 
porters themselves  most  rely,  this  concerted  effort  to  face 
about  the  pre-exilic  prophets  and  reconstruct  on  other  princi- 
ples tlie  history  of  Israel  is  a  signal  failure.  Simple  plausi- 
bility is  the  height  of  its  achievement ;  and  to  attain  to  this 
its  path  must  be  marked  by  the  profanation  or  the  wreck  of 
that  which  the  noblest  of  our  race  have  ever  held  as  most 
sacred  and  most  dear. 

1  It  i8  not  so  easy  to  see  how,  on  any  just  principle  of  deydopment,  the  mat- 
ter IB  helped  for  these  critics  by  the  supposition  of  a  climax  of  spirituality  in 
the  prophets,  and  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  age  that  followed  them.  We  might 
justly  expect  rather,  first,  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual. 
The  remark  of  Smend  still  remains  true,  whatever  his  present  attitude  towards 
this  theory  may  be  (ibid.,  p.  638) :  "  Schon  hienach  mochten  wir  die  Bemer- 
kang  Dnhms,  dass  die  Prophetie  abgestorben  sei,  als  durch  Esra  das  Gesetz 
in's  Leben  trat,  dahin  umkehren,  dass  das  Gesetz  kanonische  Geltung  erhielt, 
weil  die  Prophetie  abstarb."  Just  in  this  direction,  too,  points  that  relatiyely 
isolated  text  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxix.  18) :  "  Where  there  is  no  vision 
(^*ttn)  the  people  are  in  disorder ;  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he." 

^  As,  for  instance,  Wellhausen  (Geschichte,  i.  p.  1 1 ) :  "  Passages  out  of  Amos 
and  Hosea  may  be  adduced  which  are  supposed  to  show  acquaintance  with  the 
Code  of  the  Priests ;  upon  him,  however,  who  holds  them  to  be  earlier  than  it, 
they  can  make  no  impression."  And  Stade  (as  quoted  by  Professor  Duff  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1882,  p.  892) :  "But  I  am  convinced  that  the  controversy  will 
never  be  settled  by  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  view  taken  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  view  taken  of  the  critical  structure 
of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  on  the  other,  on  the  theologi* 
cal  valnataon  of  prophe^." 
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ARTICLE    III. 

THE  POSITION  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
CLERGY. 

BT  BIT.  OHARLIM  V.  THWIKO,  0AM BRIDOB,  MASS. 

I  PROPOSE  to  write  of  the  American  clei^man  in  certain 
relations.  The  foundation  of  the  paper  is  Dr.  Spragne'a 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.^  Before  entering*  there- 
fore, upon  the  theme  it  is  not  un&tting  to  premise  a  few 
words  concerning  the  author  of  the  work. 

William  Buell  Spragne,  descended  from  the  Spragnes  of 
Duxbury,  was  bom  in  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1815  and  at  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1819.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  ccd- 
league  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1821, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  he  became  pastor.  In  1829  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  a  position  he  held  forty  years.  In  1869, 
he  removed  to  Flushing,  L.I.,  where  he  died  7th  May, 
1876.  In  addition  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan 
parish  he  performed  a  large  amount  of  literary  labor.  He 
published  at  least  twenty-four  volumes.  He  wrote  many  in- 
troductions to  the  books  of  other  authors.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia,  as  well  as 
to  magazines  and  reviews.  His  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious history  of  America,  especially  with  the  life  and  work 
of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  American  church,  was  extensive  and  intimate.    He  made 

^  Annals  of  the  Americtn  Pulpit ;  or  CommemormtiTe  Notices  of  I>isti»- 
guished  American  Clei^gTmen  of  rarions  Denominations  from  the  Settkoieat 
of  the  Conntiy  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1855.  With  Historical  Introdactions. 
By  William  B.  Spragne,  D.D.  9  Tols.  New  Yoxk :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothsn. 
1856-1869. 
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the  largest  collection  of  religious  pamphlets  to  be  found  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  greatest  work,  to  which  he  de- 
voted about  twenty  years,  is  comprised  in  the  nine  octavo 
volumes  known  briefly  and  familiarly  as  "  Sprague*s  Annals." 
It  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  more  distin- 
guished American  clergymen  from  the  early  settlement  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  Two  volumes  are  devoted 
to  the  Trinitarian  Congregational,  two  to  the  Presbyterian, 
one  each  to  the  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  the 
Unitarian  denominations.  The  last  volume  is  divided  among 
the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed  Butch,  the  Associate,  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  branches  of 
the  church.  Biographies  are  given  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  clergymen,  of  which  not  a  few  contain  an  elaborate 
account  of  their  life  and  careful  estimate  of  their  character 
and  work.  The  contributors  to  the  volumes  number  about 
five  hundred  and  forty.  The  work  is  generally  regarded  as 
accomplishing  a  subordinate  yet  important  design  which  its 
author  set  before  him — freedom  from  denominational  partiality. 
Its  fidelity  to  the  truth  and  its  delicacy  in  treating  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  or  of  individual  character  are  worthy  of 
warm  praise.  This  design  was  naturally  gained  by  the  method 
of  the  preparation  of  the  work.  "  The  rule,  in  every  respect 
practicable,  has  been,"  writes  Dr.  Sprague  in  the  general 
preface,  "  to  procure  from  some  well  known  person  or  per- 
sons, a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  im- 
pressions illustrative  of  the  character."  Among  those  thus 
contributing  sketches  are  the  Rev,  Dr.  Josepli  P.  Thompson, 
President  W.  A.  Steams,  President  Porter,  Professor  Park, 
Dr.  Elam  Smally,  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Dr.  Francis 
Wayland,  various  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church  — as 
Burgess,  Doane,  and  Clark, —  Professor  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
Bev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  case  "  recollections  or  impressions  "  were  not  available, 
Dr.  Sprague  employed  the  next  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
portrait  of  the  individual's  character,  "  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporaries," as  embodied  in  funeral  sermons  and  obituary 
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notices.  By  reason  of  this  method  the  work  is  free  from  a 
certain  dulness  which  naturally  belongs  to  books  of  its 
class. 

Dr.  Sprague,  however,  neither  proposed  nor  attempted  the 
induction  of  certain  general  truths  from  the  multifarious  de- 
tails he  had  collected.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
gather  up  certain  facts  regarding  the  place  of  birth,  the  educa- 
tion, the  literary  work,  the  connection  with  colleges  and 
theological  schools,  of  the  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr.  Sprague's 
volumes. 

Excluding  the  ninth  and  last  volume,^  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  clergymen  are  represented  in  the  work.  Of  Uiis 
number,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  three  hundred  and  eleven 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in 
Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  England,  ninety-six 
in  Pennsylvania,  seventy-nine  in  Virginia,  seventy-three  in 
New  York,  forty-four  in  Maryland,  forty -three  in  New 
Jersey,  forty-one  in  Ireland,  thirty-four  in  New  Hampshire, 
twenty-nine  in  North  Carolina,  twenty-seven  in  Scotland, 
twenty  in  South  Carolina,  fifteen  in  Wales,  fourteen  in 
Rhode  Island,  eleven  in  Delaware,  nine  each  in  Maine 
and  Vermont,  seven  in  Georgia,  three  each  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennesee,  two  each  in  Iowa  and  Germany,  and 
one  each  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Indies,  Nova 
Scotia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
eleven  clergymen  bom  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  one  half, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  were  Congregationalists,  twenty- 
two  Presbyterians,  twenty-five  Episcopalians,  forty-two  Bap- 
tists, ten  Methodists,  and  sixty-five  Unitarians.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  clergymen  born  in  Connecticut  more  than  one 
half,  one  hundred  and  two,  were  Congregationalists,  twenty-four 
Presbyterians,  twenty-one  Episcopalians,  nineteen  Baptists, 
eleven  Methodists,  and  three  Unitarians.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  born  in  England,  fifty-nine  were  Congregationalists, 

1  The  oomparative  numerical  insignificance  of  seyeral  of  the  denominationt 
considered,  and  the  small  number  of  clergymen  whose  liyes  are  described,  rea- 
der it  not  unfitting  to  ezdnde  the  rolnme  (rom  the  praeent  oompiriaon. 
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two  Presbyterians,  twenty-four  Episcopalians,  ten  Baptists, 
eleven  Methodists,  and  only  two  Unitarians.  Of  the  ninety- 
six  born  in  Pennsylvania  only  two  were  Congregationalists, 
more  than  half,  fifty-five,  Presbyterians,  twelve  Episcopalians, 
eleven  Baptists,  and  sixteen  Methodists.  Of  the  seventy-nine 
tow  horn  Virginia  furnishes  a  birth-place  thirty-one  were  Pres- 
byterians, five  Episcopalians,  sixteen  Baptists,  and  twenty- 
seven  Methodists.  New  York  is  the  birth-place  of  seventy- 
three  ministers.  Seven  of  tliis  number  were  Congregational- 
ists, fifteen  Presbyterians,  thirteen  Episcopalians  and  Baptists 
each,  twenty-four  Methodists,  and  one  Unitarian. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  large  proportion 
of  these  clergymen  born  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  to  indicate  the  reasons  of  the  birth  of  a  large  number  of  the 
clergymen  of  one  denomination  in  one  state,  and  of  the  small 
number  of  the  same  denomination  born  in  an  adjoining 
commonwealth.  The  consideration  of  these  causes  is  simply 
the  repetition  of  the  oft-repeated  story  of  the  individual,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  tlie  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of 
the  commercial  character  of  the  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  and  on  the  James.  It  is  estimated  that  down  to  the 
year  1640,  when  immigration  substantially  ceased  by  reason  of 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  about  twenty-one  thou- 
sand Englishmen  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
known  by  the  loyal  name  of  New  England.^  This  number 
contained  a  large*  proportion  of  educated  men.  There  is 
evidence  for  the  belief  that  in  the  sixty  years  between  1630 
and  1690  there  were  as  many  liberally  trained  men  in 
New  England  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  a 
similar  size.  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter  of  New  Haven  has,  by 
careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shown,  that  in  the  population  of  twenty-one  thousand  were 
about  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
These  scholars  founded  Harvard  College  in  1636.  They, 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  passed  the  first  school  laws  of 

1  F.  A.  Walker's  First  Century  of  the  Bepablie,  p.  215 ;  also  Hildreth,  Ban- 
croft, and  Palfrey. 
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Masachusetts  Bay  in  1642  and  1647.  They  opened  public 
schools  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Salem,  Boston,  and  other 
of  the  larger  settlements.  Although  the  settlers  of  Plymouth 
were  not  educated  as  were  the  Connecticut  and  the  Bay  men, 
and  although  their  first  corporate  action  concerning  public 
schools  was  not  taken  till  forty-three  years  after  their  landing, 
yet  the  New  England  colonies  as  a  whole  were  settled  by  a  race 
of  students  and  scholars. 

The  religious  spirit,  however,  was  no  less  pervasive  than 
the  intellectual.  No  class  of  men  were  more  intensely  in 
earnest  than  the  Puritans,  and  their  earnestness  was  mainly 
directed  in  the  religious  channel.  As  Professor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  has  finely  remarked ;  "  Religion,  they  said,  was  the  chief 
thing ;  they  meant  it ;  they  acted  upon  it.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  combine  the  sacred  and  the  secular ;  they  simply  abolished 
the  secular,  and  left  only  the  sacred.  The  state  became  the 
church ;  the  king,  a  priest ;  politics,  a  department  of  theol- 
ogy ;  citizenship,  the  privilege  of  those  only  who  had  received 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper."  ^ 

In  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  commercial  aims  prevailed 
as  strongly  as  the  intellectual  and  religious  purpose  in  New 
England.  Education  was  neglected.  So  slight  was  the  at- 
tention paid  to  it  that  the  historian  Burk  asserts  that  "  until 
the  year  1688  no  mention  is  anywhere  in  the  records,  of 
schools  or  of  any  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth." 
In  1671,  the  notorious  Sir  William  Berkely,  who  was  gov- 
ernor from  1641  to  1677,  wrote  to  the  English  commissioners : 
^^  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against 
good  government.  God  keep  us  from  both."  His  prayer 
was  for  a  time  answered.  No  record  is  found  of  a  printing- 
press  in  the  Old  Dominion  earlier  than  1681.  Prom  1683 
to  1729  no  printing  was  done  in  Virginia ;  and  from  1729  to 
1766  the  province  had  only  one  printing-house,  and  this 
^  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  L  p.  101. 
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was  thought  to  be  too  much  under    the  control  of  the 
governor. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  settlers  of 
Virginia  fails  to  command  the  reverence  due  these  qualities  as 
possessed  by  the  New  England  colonists.  It  was  a  current  com- 
plaint that  the  majority  of  the  Virginians  were  either  too  idle 
or  too  incompetent  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Convicts  were 
transported  to  the  province.  Women  were  stolen  from  Eng- 
lish homes,  brought  over,  and  sold,  each  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  as  wives  for  the  colonists.  The  immi- 
grants to  Virginia  for  the  first  forty  years  were,  as  has  been 
said,  "* broken  men,'  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals."^ 
But  those  that  came  over  during  the  last  half  of  the  century 
were  of  a  higher  character ;  not  a  few  were  churchmen  and 
cavaliers ;  and  about  1660  certain  followers  of  Cromwell,  who 
no  longer  found  England  congenial,  landed  in  Virginia. 
Tet,  despite  these  influences  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of  religion,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  Christian  institutions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  free  schools  and 
colleges  in  New  England,  the  founding  of  a  state  church,  the 
intellectual  and  religious  character  of  the  settlers  help  to 
explain  the  proportionally  large  number  of  ministers  born  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  school  and  the  college 
give  that  education  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result 
of  a  body  of  clergymen  in  a  state.  The  religious  character 
of  a  people  demands  the  presence  of  clergymen,  who  in  turn 
develop  this  type  of  character. 

The  varying  number  of  births  of  clergymen  of  the  same 
denomination  in  different  states,  or  of  clergymen  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  the  same  state,  forms  an  important 
problem.  Its  solution,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  the  clergymen  in  certain  common- 
wealths, is  found  in  the  religious  denominational  preferences 
of  the  settlers.  New  England,  colonized  by  Pilgrims  who 
were  Congregationalists  before  the^  left  the  mother-country, 
^  Green's  Short  Blstorj  ot  English  People  (Am.  ecL),  p.  498. 
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and  by  Puritans  who  became  Congregationalists  when  tiiey 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  has  furnished  a  birth- 
place to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Congregationalists.  This 
branch  of  the  church  had  tlie  authority  of  the  law  as  well  as 
of  the  gospel.  Men  of  all  denominations  were  taxed  for  its 
support ;  taxes  which  were,  however,  remitted  in  Massacho- 
setts  in  1727  and  1728  against  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers,,  and  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  in  1729,  on 
the  production  of  evidence  tliat  they  had  paid  their  dues  to 
their  own  church.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1833  that  the 
last  vestige  of  the  involuntary  contribution  for  the  support 
of  the  church  was  expunged  from  the  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts. Previous  to  the  present  century  theCongregational  polity 
had  not  gained  a  firm  foothold  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
New  England.  Congregationalists  who  moved  into  Southern 
or  Western  States  joined  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  so 
prevented  the  growth  of  their  body  in  the  new  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  a  so-called  "  Plan  of  Union  "  was  adop- 
ted between  the  General  (Congregational)  Association  of 
Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbjrterian 
church  in  order  that  the  two  denominations  might  woric 
together  without  friction  in  the  same  field,  yet  the  result 
^rhaps  tended  more  to  the  spread  of  Presbyterianism  than 
of  Congregationalism  ;  and  the  "  Plan  "  was  discarded  by  the 
Old  School  General  Assembly  in  1837,  and  has  since  been 
discarded  by  the  New  School  body. 

The  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  indicated  by 
the  birth-place  of  its  more  distinguished  ministers,  has  lain 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Pifty-foor  of 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  clergymen  were  born  in  the 
former  State,  and  thirty-one  in  the  latter.  This  church  how- 
ever was  not  in  its  origin  in  this  country  so  centralized  as  the 
Congregational.  Its  adherents  did  not  form  one  compact 
community,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Puritans,  but  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  different  colonies.  Yet  before  the 
eighteenth  century  churches  of  this  order  were  established  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  first  church  in  Philadelphia 
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was  founded,  as  nearly  as  can  be  discovered,  in  1698.  As 
early  as  1706  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  formed,  the 
first  organized  in  America.  Among  the  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Virginia,  and  of  New  Jersey  were  many  of  Scotch 
extraction,  and  of  course  they  established  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World  the  church  of  both  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Those  states,  therefore,  in  which  the  Scotch  pre- 
dominate are  the  birth-place  of  the  larger  proportion  of  Pres- 
byterian clergymen. 

Unlike  the  Congregational,  and  like  the  Presbjrterian, 
clergymen,  the  Episcopal  clergymen  are  natives  of  many  dif- 
ferent states.  Of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  whom  Dr.  Sprague  presents  sketches,  twenty-five 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  twenty-three  in  England,  twenty- 
one  in  Connecticut,  twelve  in  Pennsylvania,  eleven  in  New 
York,  ten  in  Ireland,  and  ten  in  Maryland,  eight  in  Scotland, 
six  in  South  Carolina,  five  in  Virginia,  and  the  remainder 
are  distributed  in  groups  of  two  or  three  among  other  States. 
Although  the  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  America 
with  the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607,  it  was  nearly  two 
centuries  before  it  attained  a  vigorous  growth.  The  historian 
Hawks  affirms,  that  after  two  hundred  years  it  possessed  only 
about  as  many  ministers  as  it  had  at  the  close  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  In  Maryland  and  the  Southern 
colonies,  it  was  supported  by  law ;  but  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  settlers  failed  both  to  foster  their  religious 
character  and  to  increase  their  devotion  to  any  branch  of 
the  visible  church.  In  New  England  the  situation  was  dif- 
ferent. Its  settlers  were  devout,  but  their  opposition  to  the 
Episcopal  church  was  great.  For  more  than  sixty  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth  no  Episcopal  church  had  been 
established  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Toward  the  close,  how- 
ever, of  the  seventeenth  century  the  opposition  to  the  English 
church  had  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  the  (English) 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  begin  its  distinctive 
work  in  New  England.  Its  labors  were  so  vigorous  that, 
despite  many  difficulties,  near  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
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it  supported  about  thirty  clergymen  in  the  New  England  crf- 
onies,  and  fifty  in  the  others.  In  1748  Connecticut  had  no 
less  than  seventeen  Episcopal  churches,  and  Massachusetts 
twelve.  The  growth  of  the  church  in  the  two  leading  colonies 
of  New  England  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  nearly  one  third 
of  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  this  church  had  their  birth- 
place in  those  districts  which  were  settled  by  Puritans  and 
which,  for  two  generations  at  least,  were  governed  by  them. 

The  educational  advantages  offered  by  New  England  also 
help  to  account  for  the  relatively  large  number  of  those  who 
are  natives  of  those  States.  Although  William  and  Mary 
College  was  established  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  the  general  influences  of  Virginian 
society  failed  to  foster  that  literary  spirit  which  prompts  the 
choice  of  the  clerical  profession.  In  New  England,  however, 
these  influences,  inspired  and  guided  by  the  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven,  were  potent,  and  seemed  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  men  toward  the  ministry. 

As  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Baptist,  find  in  New  England  the  place  of  their  birth.  Dr. 
Sprague's  sixth  volume  contains  biographies  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  Baptist  ministers.  Nearly  one-half  of  them, 
eighty,  were,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  born  in  New  England. 
Forty-two  were  bom  in  Massachusetts,  nineteen  in  Connecti- 
cut, nine  in  the  State  to  which  Roger  Williams  emigrated,  four 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  three  each  in  Maine  and  Yermont. 
Of  the  States  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England,  Virginia  is 
the  native  place  of  the  largest  number,  sixteen.  New  York  of 
thirteen,  Pennsylvania  of  eleven,  as  well  as  Wales  of  the  same 
number.  New  Jersey  of  ten,  as  well  as  England  of  an  equal 
proportion,  South  Carolina  of  five,  Georgia  of  four,  Maryland 
of  three,  and  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  of  two 
each.^  The  reasons  which  have  been  previously  suggested  in 
the  case  of  other  denominations  serve  to  explain  the  relative 
proportion  of  births  found  in  the  different  States. 

^  The  place  of  birth  of  two  BaptUt  deigymen  if  not  stated  in  the  btogrmphfeii 
•iLetches. 
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In  respect  to  the  birth-place  of  clergymen  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  New  England  loses  its  superiority.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  ministers  of  this  denomination,  Virginia 
leads  with  the  largest  number  as  children  of  her  homes, 
twenty- seven  ;  New  York  follows  with  twenty-four,  and 
Maryland  with  twenty-two.  Pennsylvania  claims  sixteen, 
North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  England  eleven  each, 
Massachusetts  ten.  New  Jersey  and  Ireland  eight  each.  South 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  five  each,  and  Del- 
aware, Ohio,  and  Tennessee  three  each.^  The  first  Methodist 
churches  of  America  were  founded  in  New  York  and  Mary- 
land some  twenty  years  after  Wesley  had  lifted  the  standard 
of  Methodism  in  the  mother-country.  The  early  efforts  of 
the  denomination  were  outside  of  the  limits  of  New  England. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  probably  nine  tenths  of  its 
adherents  were  to  be  found  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
In  Maryland  and  Delaware  it  became  the  dominant  religious 
power.  The  system  of  itinerancy,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  period,  prevented  its 
localization,  and  it  spread  through  all  the  Middle  States  as 
well  as  into  the  Southern,  and  even  across  the  Alleghanies. 
The  earnestness  of  its  preachers,  and  their  deep  conviction 
that  the  work  of  salvation  was  their  only  work,  gave  the 
denomination,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  tlie  intellectual 
training  of  its  representatives,  a  firm  foothold  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other  States.  Al- 
ready was  New  England  better  equipped  with  churches  than 
these  more  Southern  colonies,  and  it  did  not  obtain  an  in- 
flaential  position  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  till  a  later 
date.  The  demand,  also,  of  New  England  for  an  educated  min- 
istry seemed  to  keep  out  a  denomination  not  one-eighth  of 
whose  distinguished  divines  had  received  a  college  training. 

As  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  birth-places  of 
Unitarian  clergymen,  the  supremacy  returns  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  to  Massachusetts.    The  record  is  re- 

1  Tbe  place  of  birth  of  nine  Methodiit  clergymen  is  not  stated  in  the  biograph- 
ical sketches. 
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markable.  Of  eighty-one  ministers  whose  lives  Dr.  Sprague 
sketches,  no  less  than  sixty-fire  were  born  in  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire  has  seven,  Connecticut  three,  England  two, 
and  one  each  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  Germany.  Tlie  reason  of  this  large  proportion 
found  in  Massachusetts  lies  in  the  general  consideration 
that  American  Unitarianism  arose  and  has  chiefly  flourished 
in  the  Bay  State.  Although  Rev.  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham, 
whose  ministry  began  in  1718,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first.  Unitarian  clergyman  in  New  England,  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  century  that  any  departure  from  the  Puritan 
faitli  had  become  prevalent.  So  strong,  however,  had  the  so- 
called  liberal  wing  of  the  Congregational  church  grown,  that 
in  1804,  when  the  HoUis  Professorship  of  Theology  of  Har- 
vard College  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Tappan,  it 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  a  declared  Unitarian,  Dr.  Ware. 
The  reasons  that  this  form  of  belief  has  not  spread  to  any 
extent  beyond  Massachusetts  form  a  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion ;  and  we  therefore  venture  to  pass  outside  the 
more  regular  line  of  thought  for  its  consideration.  In  order 
to  place  certain  bounds  to  the  question  we  shall  limit  the  field 
for  examination  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

In  1810  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  orthodox 
churches  in  Massachusetts ;  before  1840  ninety-six  of  these 
churches,  besides  thirty  parishes,  had  adopted  the  Unitarian 
faith.  According  to  late  enumerations,  Connecticut  contains 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  orthodox  churches,  and  only 
one  Unitarian  church,  at  Hartford.  In  Massachusetts  at  the 
present  time  are  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  orthodox,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Unitarian  churches. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  cause  of  the  failure  of  Uni- 
tarianism in  Connecticut  is  the  consociation  of  its  churches. 
One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  synod  of  1662  —  the 
synod  tliat  formed  the  Half-way  Covenant  —  was,  "  whether, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consocia- 
tion of  churches,  and  what  should  be  the  manner  of  it?" 
The  answer  declared  the  independence  of  the  local  church 
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and  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Cambridge  platform  re- 
garding the  communion  of  churches.  It  defined  consociation 
of  churches  as  "  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to  exer- 
cise  communion  in  such  acts  as  aforesaid  among  themselves, 
irith  special  reference  to  those  churches  which  by  Providence 
are  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  re- 
served, without  offence,  to  make  use  of  others,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  or  the  advantage  of  opportunity  may  be  had 
thereunto."  The  synod  commended  the  formation  of  con- 
sociations to  the  entire  country.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendation  the  government  of  the  Connecticut  churches 
was  still  lax.  The  interference  of  the  civil  authority  only 
intensified  the  evil  which  it  purposed  to  remedy ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  without  sanction.  In  May  1708, 
therefore,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  the  for- 
mation of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Accordingly  the 
churches  and  ministers  met  by  delegates  at  Saybrook,  and 
drew  up  a  constitution  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform. 
For  the  present  purpose  the  essence  of  its  fifteen  rules  may 
be  condensed  into  the  single  duty  of  formation  of  a  consocia- 
tion of  churches, "  for  mutual  affording  to  each  other  such 
assistance  as  may  be  requisite  upon  all  occasions  ecclesiasti- 
cal." The  platform  received  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 
Thus  the  principle  of  consociation,  originating  in  the  synod 
of  1662  and  re-established  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  was  adopted 
as,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  rule  of  practice  in  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  Connecticut  down  to  the  second  half 
of  the  present  century. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  consociation  was  never 
formed.  Though,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  synod  of  1662  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  it  failed  of  exe- 
cution. The  abrogation  of  the  ancient  charter  had  increased 
the  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  king,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  establishment  of  a  more  strict  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  might  subject  the  churches  to  the 
rules  of  English  Episcopacy.  The  consociation  failed,  there- 
fore, to  become  an  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
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Massachusetts.  Consociation  in  Connecticut  prevented,  and 
its  absence  in  Massachusetts  allowed*  the  growth  of  Unitar- 
ianism  in  several  ways, 

1.  Consociation  fostered  the  growth  of  individual  piety 
and  hindered  the  spread  of  heresy.  It  brought  layman  and 
clergyman  into  intimate  relations  of  personal  and  religious 
friendship.  From  the  union  of  the  speculative  wisdom  of 
the  clerical  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  lay  body  a  high 
degree  of  Christian  character  is  attained.  Heresy  springs 
from  the  clergy,  but  its  piety  is  warm  ;  religious  indifference 
springs  from  the  laity,  but  its  orthodoxy  is  sound.  In  the 
gatherings  of  the  consociation  the  indifference  of  laymen  wag 
dispelled  by  the  piety  of  the  clergy ;  and  any  heretical  ten- 
dency of  the  clergy  was  thwarted  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
laity.  This  was  the  case  in  Connecticut ;  but  in  Massachu- 
setts the  absence  of  the  consociation  permitted  heresy  to  exist 
unrebuked,  and  piety  to  decay. 

2.  A  second  means  by  which  the  consociation  opposed  the 
spread  of  Unitarianism  was  by  its  great  moral  authority.  Its 
organization  was  permanent.  It  was  impressed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  position  more  forcibly  than  can  be  a  council, 
which  in  its  nature  is  temporary.  In  every  proceeding, 
therefore,  its  reputation  for  consistency,  intelligence,  and 
spiritual  activity  was  at  stake.  Each  case,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted by  its  decision  was,  as  a  rule,  examined  with  great 
wisdom  and  caution.    Heresy  was,  therefore,  restrained. 

8.  Consociation  emphasized  the  ecclesiastical,  esprit  de 
corps.  It  increased  tlie  strength  of  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  diminished  the  weight  of  the  less  influential.  In  - 
Connecticut  the  prevailing  belief  was  orthodox  and  consocia- 
tion augmented  its  strength.  In  Massachusetts  the  prevail- 
ing creed  was  also  orthodox ;  but  the  state  contained  no 
consociation  to  increase  the  influence  of  orthodoxy.  There- 
fore, as  Unitarianism  arose  in  the  commonwealth  it  was  not 
opposed  by  that  weight  of  the  public  religious  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  consociation,  as  in  Connecticut. 

4.  The  consociation  possessed  a  constitution.    Upon  the 
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appearance,  therefore,  of  the  first  symptom  of  defection  it 
was  prepared  to  apply  the  remedy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  sign  of  Unitarianism  appeared  in 
a  Connecticnt  church  its  spear  was  in  rest;  to  deal  with  the 
offender.  But  in  Massachusetts  there  was  no  consocia- 
tion to  hinder  a  church  drifting  away  from  the  orthodox 
moorings. 

A  second  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Unitarianism  in 
Massachusetts  and  its  absence  in  Connecticut  is  embraced  in 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  clergymen.  This 
cause  lies  along  the  same  line  as  the  preceding.  But  while 
consociation  included  both  the  laity  and  clergy,  membership 
in  the  association  was  limited  to  the  latter  body.  Although 
local  associations  were  formed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  colony,  no  general  association  was  organized 
till  the  second  year  of  the  present  century.  But  in  Connecti- 
cut a  general  association  was  formed  in  1709 ;  and  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  its  annual  meetings  have 
been  held.  This  association  had  a  superintendency  of  an 
advisory  character  over  all  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
state,  and  its  suggestions  were  generally  obeyed.  Its  influ- 
ence, therefore,  in  curbing  Unitarian  tendencies  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  consociation. 

The  third  cause  that  I  shall  suggest  for  the  prevalence  of 
Unitarianism  in  Massachusetts  and  its  comparative  absence 
in  Connecticut,  is  the  orthodox  influence  of  Tale  College 
nnder  the 'rule  of  President  Dwight,  and  the  Unitarian 
tendency  of  Harvard  immediately  previous  to  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  gifted  but  erratic  Kirkland.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  and  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  students  of  these  colleges 
was  lamentable.  Nameless  immoralities  prevailed.  Scepti- 
cism was  potent  The  political  liberty  achieved  in  the  war 
was  succeeded  by  license  in  religion  and  morals.  Tlie 
popularity  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  their  bestow- 
ment  of  material  aid  opened  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  the 
infidelity  raging  in  Paris.    The  evils  prevailing  in  the  nation 
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prerailed  in  the  colleges.  In  the  midst  of  this  moral  and 
religious  riot  Timothy  Dwight  entered  on  the  presidencj  of 
Tale  College.  The  influence  he  exerted  over  the  stodents 
for  the  next  score  of  years  is  comparable  to  that  exerted 
by  Washington  over  his  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the 
Bevolntion.  The  intima^  of  his  personal  relations  with  the 
students  favored  the  overthrow  of  erroneous  notions  in 
religion.  His  instruction  in  philosophy  and  kindred  subjects 
revealed  the  superficial  and  dangerous  character  of  the  posi- 
tions assumed  by  the  young  ** Frenchified"  sceptics,  ffis  ser- 
mons, now  forming  his  system  of  theology,  were  for  the 
large  body  of  the  college-men  who  listened  to  them,  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Thus  President 
Dwight  saved  Yale  College  from  atheism,  and  aided  the 
cause  of  orthodox  religion  in  Connecticut. 

But  Harvard  had  no  President  Dwight.  Eirkland,  Unita- 
rian  in  belief,  as  phlegmatic  in  temperament  as  he  was 
gifted  in  intellect,  favored  the  anti-orthodox  party  both  with- 
in and  without  the  university  walls.  Thus  while  Yale 
College  opposed  Unitarianism  in  C(Hinecticut,  Harvard  fos- 
tered its  interest  in  Massachusetts. 

The  presence  of  consociations  and  associations  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  opposite  theological  tendencies  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  Colleges,  indicate  the  general  reasons  why  to^laj  there 
are  in  Massachusetts  nearly  two  hundred  Unitarian  churches 
and  in  Connecticut  only  one. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  educati5n  of  those 
dei^men  whose  place  of  birth  has  been  considered.  Of  the 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy  clergymen  cited,  it  appears  tl^ 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  received  a  coU^e 
training.  Sixty-four  per  cent  were  liberally  educated.  The 
denominations  the  proportion  of  whose  college-bred  clergy- 
men is  less  than  this  average  are  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
Only  twenty-one  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  Methodist  cler- 
gymen, or  twelve  per  cent,  and  sixty^ree  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  Baptist  ministers,  or  thirty-one  per  oent,  were 
graduates.    Above  this  average  are  the  Episcopal,  Presbyte^ 
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rian,  Oongregational,  and  Unitarian  churches*  Seyenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  Episcopal  dergymeu,  seven ty-eight  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, eighty  of  the  Congregational,  and  ninety-seven  of  the 
Unitarian  represent  tlie  proportipn  of  college  graduates  in  these 
churches.  The  reasons  of  the  varying  proportions  of  liberally 
trained  ministers  in  the  different  denominations  are  found  in 
the  peculiar  character  of  each.  The  Methodist  church  has  been, 
both  in  England  and  America,  a  church  pre-eminently  for 
and  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  masses,  not  being 
librally  educated,  do  not  demand  ministers  of  college  train- 
ing with  that  urgency  felt  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community^  The  early  ministers  of  this  church  in 
this  century  possessed  zeal  Uiat  no  defeat  or  discourage- 
ment was  able  to  quench,  and  courage  that  impelled  them  to 
penetrate  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  American  civilization. 
In  the  new  West  and  the  South  at  ihe  opening  of  the  century 
they  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  pioneer.  But  the  church 
rather  opposed  than  favored  the  necessity  of  an  educated 
ministry.  It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  say  that  in  the  present  generation  the  duty  of  affording 
opportunities  for  a  liberal  training  has  come  to  prevail  in 
this  church ;  yet  the  colleges  and  theological  schools  of  the 
Methodist  church  are  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  The 
history  of  the  Baptist  church,  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Roger  Williams  entered  Rhode  Island  plantation  is  not  dis- 
similar from  the  early  history  of  the  Melliodist  denomination. 
Like  the  Methodist  it  was  pre-eminently  a  church  for  the 
common  people,  and  therefore  only  slightly  more  than  a. 
third  of  its  ablest  clergymen  received  a  complete  education. 
But  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational,  and 
Unitarian  churches  have  always  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
a  college-bred  ministry.  The  first  colleges.  Harvard,  William 
and  Mary,  Yale,  were  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of 
fitting  men  for  the  clerical  profession.  Those  who  were  born 
in  the  Old  World  and  served  .as  ministers  in  the  New  were 
with  few  exceptions  graduates  of  either  an  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Oerman  University. 
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As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  largest  proportion  of 
educated  clergymen  is  found  in  the  Unitarian  church.  Only 
four  of  the  eighty-one  Unitarian  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr. 
Sprague's  volumes  did  not  receive  a  college  degree.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  exhibit  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Unitarian  movement  was  in  its  origin  and  early  stages 
limited  to  Massachusetts ;  and  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  liberal  education  of 
the  clergyman.  The  Unitarian  church  has,  further,  been  a 
church  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community ;  and  there- 
fore an  ignorant  or  uncultured  ministry  it  would  not  tolerate. 
The  American  branch  of  this  church  was  in  its  first  quarter 
century  specially  fostered  by  Harvard  College,  an  institution 
one  of  whose  purposes  has  ever  been  to  train  students  lor 
the  church.  These  reasons  contribute  to  explain  the  fact  of 
the  large  proportion  of  college-bred  men  among  the  early 
and  distinguished  ministers  found  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  number  of  clergymen  educated  at  each  college,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  those  of  each  denomination  so  educated,  is 
found  in  the  annexed  table.^    Of  the  total,  seven  hundred 
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and  fiftjr-BiXy  more  tiian  one  fourth,  two  hundred  and  ten, 
are  graduates  of  Harvard.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  this 
number  belong  to  the  Congregational,  and  sixtj-seven  to 
the  Unitarian  church. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Harvard 
was  the  only  college  in  New  England,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  its  graduates  for  this  period  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  Although  it  no  longer  deserves  to  be  called 
.  Unitarian,  yet  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  it  was 
governed  by  representatives  of  this  church,  and  therefore  a 
large  proportion  of  Unitarian  clergymen  received  its  degree. 
Yale  has  given  an  education  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ministers.  It  is  natural  that  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 
should  belong  to  the-^^  standing  order'' ;  and,  considering  the 
relative  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  church 
in  Connecticut,  not  unnatural  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  remainder  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  these 
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denominations.  CoUeges  in  Pennsylvania. and  New  Jersey 
graduated  the  larger  part  of  tlie  Presbyterian  divines,  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  claim  the  institution  at  Princeton  as 
an  alma  mater.  The  strength  of  this  church  in  those  states 
furnishes  explanation  of  this  fact.  Excepting  Yale  and  Har- 
vard the  largest  number  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  twelve,  are 
graduates  of  Columbia  (Kings)  College,  which  was  in  its 
origin  an  Episcopal  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
although  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  specially, 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  Episcopal  ministers 
for  the  Virginia  colony,  only  three  of  its  graduates  named 
by  Dr.  Sprague  entered  the  ministry  of  that,  or  indeed  of 
any  church.  Brown  University,  the  principal  college  of  the 
Baptist  church,  has  trained  a  third  of  its  eoUege-bred  mini»* 
ters,  and  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Harvard  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion.  Only  fifty-nine  clergymen  were  educated  abroad. 
America  has  trained  her  own  ministers.  Thirty^ei^it  were 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  twenty-eight  of  whom 
were  Congregationalists.  Twenty-one  of  this  number  re- 
ceived their  degrees  from  Cambridge,  which  was  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I.  the  Puritan  stronghold. 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Sprague's  work  proves  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  debt  which  American  literature  owes  the  American 
clergyman.  The  literary  fertility  of  the  clerical  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  profession.  The  number  of  volumes 
written  by  ministers  is  much  larger  than  that  composed  by 
eitlier  lawyers  or  doctors.  This  is  true  not  only  in  respect 
to  technical  works,  but  also  in  respect  to  works  which 
belong  to  literature  proper.  The  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr. 
Sprague's  volumes  produced  nearly  six  thousand  separate 
publications,  or  exactly  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  Many  of  these  were  single  sermons,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  these  works  was  of  a  religious  character. 
The  average  number,  therefore,  belonging  to  each  dei^yman 
is  five  publications.  The  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  Meth- 
odist divines  produced  sixty-nine  works,  about  one  third  of  a 
publication  each.   The  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Baptists 
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are  credited  with  four  hundred  and  seven,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  publications  each.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Presbyterians  wrote  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  works,  or 
nearly  four  apiece.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Episco- 
palians furnish  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  publications, 
or  slightly  more  than  four  each.  The  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Gongregationalists  are  the  authors  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  publications,  averaging  somewhat 
more  than  eight  for  each  minister.  And  \he  eighty-one 
Unitarian  divines  claim  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  works, 
tk  proportion  which  places  twelve  to  the  credit  of  each. 

Of  the  Baptist  clergymen,  sixteen  wrote  one  book  each ;  ^ 
twelve,  two  books  each ;  seven,  three  books  each ;  nine,  four 
books  each;  six,  five  books  each;  nine,  six  books  each ;  three, 
eeven  books  each  ;  two,  eight  books  each  ;  one,  nine  books  ; 
and  one,  ten ;  two,  fifteen  books  each ;  oiie,  eighteen  books ; 
one,  twenty-three;  one,  twenty-nine;  one,  thirty-one;  one, 
ihirty-five ;  and  one,  thirty-six.  Of  the  Episcopalians,  eight 
wrote  one  book  each;  eight,  two  books  each;  nine,  three 
books  each;  four,  four  books  each;  nine,  five  books  each; 
five,  six  books  each ;  seven,  seven  books  each  ;  three,  eight 
books  each ;  and  three,  nine  each ;  five,  ten  books  each ; 
two,  eleven  books  each ;  five,  twelve  books  each ;  one,  four- 
teen ;  one,  fifteen ;  and  one,  sixteen  books ;  two,  eighteen 
each ;  and  one,  twenty ;  one,  twenty-six ;  one,  twenty^ight ; 
one,  thirty ;  one,  thirty-two ;  one,  forty-one ;  and  one,  forty- 
five  books.  Among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  eighty-eight 
have  written  from  one  to  five  books  each ;  twenty-two,  from 
giz  to  ten  books  each ;  thirteen,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  books 
each;  six,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  books  each;  two,  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  books  each ;  and  five,  from  thirty-one  to 
eighty  books  each.  Of  the  Congregational  ministers,  eighty- 
eight  have  produced  from  one  to  five  books  each ;  thirty-five, 
from  six  to  ten ;  seventeen^  from  eleven  to  fifteen ;  twenty, 

1  The  word  hook  is  here,  and  in  certain  other  paragraphs,  used  for  puUioatum, 
It  eannot  ahraja  be  detetmined  whether  the  book  is  a  small  pamphlet  or  » large 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty  ;  thirteen,  from  twenty -one  to 
thirty;  and  ten,  from  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  books  each. 
Of  this  denomination,  as  well  as  of  all,  Increase  Mather 
seems  to  be  the  most  voluminous  author.  His  name  is 
attached  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  publi- 
cations. Of  the  Unitarian  clergymen  twelve  have  written 
from  one  to  five  books  each ;  four,  six  books  each ;  seven, 
seven  books  each  :  three,  eight  books  each ;  seven,  nine  books 
each ;  five,  ten  books  each ;  one,  eleven ;  one,  twelve ;  one, 
thirteen  ;  two,  fourteen  ;  two,  fifteen ;  two,  sixteen  each  ; 
one,  seventeen  ;  three,  eighteen ;  two,  nineteen ;  one,  twenty- 
one  books ;  and  one.  each,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty- 
five,  twenty-six,  twenty-nine,  thirty-two,  thirty-three,  fifty-one, 
fifty-three,  fifty-six,  and  ninety-one  books. 

In  reference  to  the  reasons  of  the  greater  literary  activity 
of  the  members  of  the  clerical  than  of  any  other  profession, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  sermons  possess  deeper  public 
interest  than  the  discussion  of  cases  in  either  law  or  medicine. 
Therefore  a  larger  number  of  ser^iions  are  published  than  of 
medical  or  of  legal  addresses.  But  further,  as  a  rule,  clergy- 
men ai-e  better  educated  than  either  physicians  or  lawyers. 
All  the  older  colleges,  —  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Yale,  —  and  not  a  few  of  those  of  recent  establishment,  were 
founded  with  the  special  design  of  training  ministers.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  two  pi-incipal 
colleges  of  New  England  entered  the  ministry.  To-day,  in 
the  cities 'and  in  the  rural  districts,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  clergy  than  of  the  members  of  other  vocations  are  found 
to  be  college-bred.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  liberal  the 
education  possessed  by  those  pursuing  any  calling,  the  greater 
will  be  their  literary  activity.  As  clergymen,  therefore,  are 
better  educated,  the  volumes  they  write  and  publish  out- 
nmnber  the  volumes  issued  by  those  of  other  professions. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  important  reason  of  this  pro- 
ductiveness lies  in  the  consideration  that  the  work  of  the 
clergyman  naturally  trains  him  to  a  literary  life.  His  duties 
oblige  him  to  reflect  upon  the  fundamental  problems  of 
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society.  He  is  compelled  to  consider  the  great  questions  of 
philosophy,  of  theology,  of  ethics,  of  science,  and  of  education. 
His  labors  for  the  pulpit  and  in  the  parish  cause  him  to 
ponder  upon  matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  which  in- 
vite elaborate  treatment  As  one,  in  writing  of  the  "  Dignity 
and  Importance  of  the  Preacher^s  Work,"  has  said :  "  As 
a  man,  as  a  scholar,  he  must  be  able  to  draw  analogies  to 
moral  truth  from  the  mineial,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms ;  but  as  a  Christian  orator  he  should  be  at  home  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  intellect.  His  appropriate  work  be- 
gins with  studies  which  were  the  end  of  many  of  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  Descartes,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  He  is  to 
answer  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  theology  by  a 
reference  to  the  analyses  of  intellectual  operations.  He 
must  search  out  the  laws  of  mind  as  they  are  developed  in 
the  structure  of  language,  and  must  learn  to  interpret  the 
Bible  from  the  principles  of  mental  suggestion.  He  must 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  as  he  is  to  use 
them,  and  the  susceptibilities  as  he  is  to  address  them  in  the 
pulpit.  He  must  learn  how  to  instruct,  to  convince,  to  en- 
chain attention,  to  keep  fast  hold  upon  the  memory.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  bare  rules  of  rhetoric,  he  must  seek  for  the 
reason  of  these  rules  in  the  nature  of  man.  Nor  is  he  to 
linger  too  long  upon  our  intellectual  faculties.  His  higher 
theme  is  our  moral  constitution.  He  must  learn  how  to 
touch  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart;  how  to  evoke  that 
volition  which  will  be  followed  by  an  eternity  of  reward ;  how 
to  check  the  indulgence  of  that  feeling  which  brings  in  its 
train  an  eternity  of  punishment.  The  exalted  and  impres- 
sive designation  of  his  office  is  ^  the  care  of  souls.'  Immor- 
tality, free-agency,  interminable  joy  and  pain,  such  are  the 
themes  of  his  prolonged  attention.'^  ^  The  training,  there- 
fore, of  the  clergyman  fits  him  for  a  literary  life.  Hence,  his 
activity  in  the  creation  of  literature  is  great. 
The  reasons  for  the  literary  productiveness  of  Oongrega- 

i  Preacher  and  Pastor.    Introductory  Essay  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Parl^ 
BJ).,  p.  li. 
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tional  and  Unitarian  ministers  in  comparison  with  the  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations,  are  to  a  degree  similar  to  the 
reasons  suggested  for  the  greater  literary  productiveness  of 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  in  general.  The  educa- 
tion of  Congregational  and  Unitarian  clergymen,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  is  superior  to  the  education  of 
ministers  of  other  churches.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  have 
received  a  college  training.  This  education  directly  tends 
to  produce  activity  in  literature.  For  education  disciplines 
the  mental  faculties,  a^d  so  specially  fits  one  for  writing 
with  force  and  with  beauty^  Education  broadens  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  makes  the  creation  of  literature  poesible. 
Education  also  influences  one  to  mantain  a  high  literary 
standard  in  all  the  products  of  his  pen.  Therefore,  the  sth 
perior  education  of  Congregational  and  Unitarian  clergymeiL 
promotes  their  literary  activity.  In  reference  to  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Unitarian  church,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
period  of  their  labor  falls  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  is  a  period  in  which  the  general  literary  influences  have 
been  far  more  potent  than  in  any  previous  time.  The 
mechanical  means  for  the  production  of  books  have  greatly 
increased.  Every  denomination,  in  common  with  the  Unita- 
rian, has  been  affected  by  these  literary  influences,  but  tlie 
Unitarian  has  by  reason  of  its  recent  origin  .been  speciaUy 
moulded  by  them.  Harvard  College,  moreover,  which  near 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  the  centre  of  Unitarianism, 
has  specially  emphasized  the  study  and  the  production  of 
literature.  Her  professors  have  inspired  students  to  lead  a 
literary  life.  Her  graduates  include  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  American  letters.  Tlie  clergymen  of  that 
church,  therefot*e,  to  which  she  has  till  recent  years  specially 
adhered,  have  to  a  large  extent  devoted  themselves  in  ibe 
midst  of  their  peculiar  vocation  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  clergy  and  institutions  of  education  have  from  the 
earliest  times  in  both  England  and  America  borne  most  in- 
timate relations.  If  colleges  and  schools  of  theology  have 
been  founded  for  the  education  of  ministers,  the  ministen 
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have  in  tarn  contribnted  their  counsel,  their  knowledge,  and 
indeed  their  substance  to  the  support  of  these  institutions. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  trustees  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  been,  and  still  are,  ministers.  A  proportion, 
though  not  ias  large,  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  these 
institutions  have  been  ordained  ministers.  Of  the  number 
under  consideration  in  this  paper,  eleven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, one  hundred  and  ninety-two  have  served  as  teachers 
in  either  colleges  or  theological  seminaries.  The  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  Congregational  ministers  provide  eighty-^ 
eight  professors ;  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Presbyterian, 
fifty-two ;  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Episcopal,  seventeen ; 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Baptist,  eighteen  ;  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  Methodist,  nine ;  and  the  eighty-one 
Unitarian,  eight 

The  general  cause  of  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  connected  with  institutions 
of  learning  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  last  fifty  or  more  years 
the  relative  number  of  ministers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
colleges  has  decreased.  Therefore,  denominations  which  were 
of  late  established  in  this  country,  as  Methodist  and  Unitarian, 
exhibit  a  smaller  proportion  of  clergymen  connected  with 
institutions  of  learning  than  those  churches,  like  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian,  which  were  founded  here  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  varieties  of  emphasis,  also,  that  the  churches 
place  on  the  importance  of  the  education  of  their  clergymen 
help  to  explain  the  differences. 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Sprague's  work  that  has  been 
made  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  clergy.  It  illustrates 
their  importance  not  only  in  their  influence  on  the  general 
community,  but  also  in  their  influence  over  certain  specific 
professions.  Not  only  the  moral,  but  also  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  people  they  help  to  form.  As  has  been  well 
said  in  the  essay  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made :  ^ 
**•  The  clergyman  has  more  frequent  communion  than  other 

1  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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literary  men  with  the  middle  classes  of  the  people,  and 
through  these  his  influence  extends  to  the  higher  and  lower. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  the  language  and  the  reading  of  the 
most  sedate  portions  of  society ;  and  in  their  families  are 
trained  the  men  of  patient  thought  and  accurate  scholarship. 
His  influence  on  the  popular  vocabulary  is  often  overlooked, 
and  is  not  always  the  same  ;  but  he  often  virtually  stands  at 
the  parish  gate,  to  let  in  one  book  and  keep  out  another ;  to 
admit  certain  words  and  to  exclude  certain  phrases,  and  to 
introduce  or  discard  barbarisms,  solecisms,  impropriety,  and 
looseness  of  speech."  But  the  subject  also  illustrates  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  professions,  as  that  of  law, 
statesmanship,  and  letters.  The  author  from  whose  essay 
liberal  quotations  have  already  been  introduced  further  re- 
marks :  "  A  late  professor  in  one  of  our  universities,  who 
has  been  famed  throughout  the  land  for  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  says  that  he  first  learned 
how  to  reason  while  hearing  the  sermons  of  a  New  England 
pastor,  who  began  to  preach  before  he  had  studied  a  single 
treatise  on  style  or  speaking;  and  two  or  three  emdite 
jurists,  who  dislike  the  theological  opinions  of  this  divine, 
have  recommended  his  sermons  to  law  students  as  models  of 
logical  argument  and  affording  a  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise 
to  the  mind.  It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
men,  while  writing  his  plain  sermons,  was  exerting  a  pro- 
spective influence  over  our  civil  and  judicial  tribunals.  The 
pulpit  of  a  country  village  was  preparing  speeches  for  the 
Congress  of  the  nation.  The  discourses  and  treatises  of 
such  divines  as  Chillingworth  and  Butler  have  been  often 
kept  by  lawyers  and  statesmen  on  the  same  shelf  with  Eluclid 
and  Lacroix.  Patrick  Henry  lived  from  his  eleventh  to  his 
twenty-second  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samuel  Davies, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  his  masterly  efforts  by 
the  discourses  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can preachers.  He  often  spoke  of  Davies  in  terms  of  en- 
thusiastic praise,  and  resembled  him  in  some  characteristics 
of  his  eloquence."* 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  17, 18. 
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The  influence  of  the  clergyman  in  literature  is  potent  not 
only  in  the  creation  of  works  of  standard  worth,  but  also 
in  the  inspiration  for  letters  which  he  has  breathed  into  other 
minds.  A  clergyman  of  Concord,  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley  whose 
pastorate  continued  for  half  a  century,  helped  to  make  a 
small  Tillage  of  Massachusetts  the  most  influential  factor  in 
American  literature.  The  famous  historian  of  the  New  World 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  himself  a  historian,  and 
from  the  elder's  sermons  as  well  as  other  writings  were 
drawn  the  son's  intellectual  and  literary  tastes.  It  has  been 
said  that  ^Uhe  sermons  of  Leighton,  Smith,  Howe,  Bates, 
Atterbury,  and  Paley  show  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  literature  of  England  is  indebted  to  her  priesthood." 
So,  likewise,  it  might  be  shown  that  to  no  small  extent  the 
literature  of  America  is  hidebted  to  the  sermons  of  Shepard, 
of  Cotton,  of  Hopkins,  of  Edwards,  and  of  Payson,  for  its 
power,  eloquence,  and  purity. 

The  importance  of  the  clergy  is  also  made  clear  by  their 
influence  upon  education.  No  small  number  of  ministers 
have  served  as  trustees  of  academies,  colleges,  and  profes- 
sional schools,  and'  so  have  directed  the  course  of  American 
learning  in  its  lower  and,  higher  grades.  Not  a  few  have 
taught  in  the  higher  seminaries,  and  have  impressed  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  upon  thousands 
of  students.  Many,  also,  in  past  times  have  received  pupils 
into  their  own  homes,  and  fitted  them  for  college  or  for 
professional  life.  More  than  thirty  young  men  have  gone  to 
college  from  a  single  parish  of  New  Hampshire.  Moses 
Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  prepared  about  a  hundred 
youth  for  college;  Dr.  Wood,  of  Boscawcn,  New  Hamp- 
shire, prepared  the  same  number,  and  among  them  his  two 
parishioners,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster.  A  hundred  and 
sixty-two  young  men  were  educated  by  a  plain  pastor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boscawen,  and  about  thirty  of  them  are 
members  of  the  learned  professions. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  work  illustrates  the  importance  of  New  England. 
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Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  clergymen,  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  were  born  in  New  England,  and 
nearly  one  third  in  the  single  state  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  who  received  a  college  education 
nearly  one  half  also,  three  hundred  and  sixty,  were  educated 
in  the  two  oldest  and  most  famous  colleges  of  New  England. 
It  is  not,  further,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  denominations 
whose  ministers  have  both  directly  and  indirectly  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  upon  American  letters  have  ever  claimed 
New  England  as  the  place  not  only  of  their  origin  but  also 
of  their  greatest  activity  and  success.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  these  six  states,  their  past,  of  influence  and  of 
noble  fame,  is  secure. 


ARTICLE    IV. 
POSITIVISM  AS  A  WORKING  SYSTEM. 

BT  REV.  r.  H.  JOHNSOir,  JLNDOVBB,  MASS. 

No.  m. 

"  It  is  only  to  the  mind  that  goes  out  beyond  and  above  its  own  circle 
that  what  lies  within  that  circle  is  clearly  revealed."—^.  P.  Peabody. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  China  to  occidental 
observers  is  the  apparent  absence  of  the  principle  of  growth. 
Here  is  a  vast  civilization  that  has  sustained  itself  through 
thousands  of  years  with  a  continuity  that  .makes  its  history 
seem  almost  an  exception  to  the  law  of  human  mutability. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  spectacle  should 
impress  profoundly  the  Western  mind,  accustomed  as  it  has 
been  to  regard  change  as  a  necessary  condition  of  vitality. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  thus  impressed  the  imagination  should 
overshoot  the  mark,  exaggerate  actual  features,  and  form  for 
itself  a  total  conception  wide  of  the  truth.  We  are  frequently 
confronted  with  statements  of  Chinese  immobility  which  dis- 
tinctly convey  the  idea  that  this  immense  organism  which 
we  call  the  Chinese  nation  was  somehow,  at  a  remote  period 
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in  the  past,  struck  out  as  bj  a  blow  with  all  its  parts  ready 
made  and  adjusted ;  that  though  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  had  to  fight  their  way  upward  through  persecution  and 
revolution,  emerging  slowly  and  painfully  from  the  darkness 
of  barbarism,  the  Chinese  have  through  all  the  ages  remained 
peacefully  the  same,  repeating  themselves  generation  after 
generation  and  century  after  century. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  conception  is  its  contradic- 
tion. Were  it  even  approximately  true  it  would  furnish  a 
Btrange  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Like 
all  other  civilizations  this  one  has  had  its  gradual  and 
progressive  development,  which  is  distinctly  marked  on 
the  page  of  history.  In  politics,  for  instance,  China  has 
passed  through  phases  which  are  closely  analogous  to  those 
with  which  the  history  of  Europe  has  made  us  familiar.  Its 
one  great  revolution  marks  the  transition  from  a  feudal 
Bystem  to  imperialism;  and  this  transition,  though  finally 
consmnmated  by  the  violence  of  a  conqueror,  was  none  the 
less  one  for  which  the  people  of  diverse  states  had  been 
gradually  prepared  by  many  converging  influences.  In  the 
succeeding  centuries  history  again  permits  us  to  follow  a 
long  struggle  between  two  great  classes ;  the  military  class, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  the  only  one  possessed 
of  power,  and  the  literary  class,  which,  after  many  struggles 
against  the  bitter  opposition  of  its  rival,  finally  dispossessed 
it  and  usurped  its  place.  The  conquest  which  established 
imperialism  took  place  in  the  year  221  B.C.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  dynasty  of  Tang  (a.d.  618-905)  that  the  system  of 
compeiitive  examination  was  adopted,  and  the  final  consoli- 
dation of  the  literary  power  reached.  As  further  illustra- 
tions of  development  in  China  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  I  will  add  here  only  the  summing  up  of  the 
subject  made  by  Dr.  Martin  in  his  essay  on  the  '^  Renaissance 
in  China."  "Though  not,"  he  says,  "so  much  given  to- 
change  as  their  more  mercurial  antipodes,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  constant  factors  of  their  civilization  have  been  few,  and 
the  variable  ones  many.      Bold    innovations    and  radicalt 
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revolutions  rise  to  view  all  along  in -the  retrospect  of  their 
far-reaching  past,  and  prepare  them  to  anticipate  the  same 
for  the  future."  ^ 

Arrested  Development. 

What  then  shall  we  say  is  the  fact  corresponding  to  the 
impression  that  the  spirit  of  progress,  or  the  principle  of 
growth,  is  wanting  in  China  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  this  :  There 
has  been  growth  in  China  in  every  department  up  to  a  certain 
limit;  but  wlien  that  limit  has  been  reached,  growth  has 
ceased.  As  contrasted  with  the  modern  civilization  of  the 
West  we  express  its  distinctive  characteristic  when  we  say 
"arrested  development'*  rather  than  "absence  of  develop- 
ment" "  You  may,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  draw  a  line  hori- 
zontally over  a  Chinese  city,  at  the  height  of  a  single  story, 
with  scarce  an  interference  save  from  a  flagstaff  or  a  Buddhist 
pagoda."  We  could  have  no  better  illustration  than  this  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Chinese  mind  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  Christian  civilization.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
growth.  Mental  activity  has  spread  over  a  enormously  wide 
surface.  But  while  its  lateral  growth  has  been  luxuriant, 
its  upward  growth  has  been  stopped  at  a  given  line. 

The  legitimate  cause  of  surprise,  then,  for  a  European  is  tiiat 
China  should  have  accomplished  so  mucky  should  have  ad- 
vanced so  far y  and  yet  that  this  vigorous  growth  and  splendid 
promise  of  achievement  should  at  every  point  be  arrested  as 
by  some  unaccountable  blight.  It  is  as  if  some  captivating 
story,  all  the  elements  of  which  point  to  an  denouement  d 
surpassing  interest,  or  some  song  with  the  air  of  which  we 
are  familiar,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  the  narrator  or  the 
singer  should  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  never  was  and 
never  would  be  any  more  of  it.  Were  we  in  such  a  position 
with  regard  to  China  that  only  its  principles  and  early 
achievements  were  known  to  us,  what,  on  the  ground  of 
positivism,  should  we  not  be  justified  in  confidently  pre- 
dicting as  the  reward  of  further  research  ?    With  such  en- 

i  The  Chineae,  p.  886. 
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thusiasm  and  organization  for  learning,  such  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  that  should  characterize 
culture,  such  an  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  thought 
to  mere  acquisition,  and  such  purity  in  ethical  ideals,  we 
might,  it  would  seem,  be  certain  of  finding,  as  the  fruit  of 
two  thousand  years  of  development,  achievements  in  every 
department  of  literature  that  would  be  a  revelation.  That 
such  expectations  did  float  before  the  imaginations  of  some 
of  the  earlier  students  of  the  Chinese  language,  is  matter  of 
history.  R^musat  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  tanta- 
lized the  world  of  letters  by  his  announcements  of  an  un- 
told wealth  of  poetry  and  eloquence  which  the  treasury  of 
Chinese  thought  was  soon  to  pour  out  before  it.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  , 

In  every  department  our  expectations  are  fully  met  as  re- 
gards quantity,  but  so  far  as  the  treasures  of  the  language 
have  been  explored,  they  oflfer  nothing  from  which  the 
Western  mind  can  derive  a  new  impulse  or  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion. Poetry  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  "  We  must  beware,"  Mr.  Johnson  observes, 
"  of  inferring  from  the  utilitarian  reputation  of  the  Chinese 
an  absence  of  sentiment  or  emotional  aspiration.    The  poet  is 

for  them  the  ideal  of  genius His  gift  has  always  been 

the  passport  to  high  office,  and  prince  and  people  alike 
bend  before  the  lines  of  his  pencil."^  "In  odes,  idyls, 
epigrams,  ethical  and  didactic  poems,  proverbs,  effusions  of 
all  moods,  their  fertility  has  equalled,  if  it  has  not  greatly 
surpassed,  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.''  ^  But  with  all 
this  encouragement,  and  all  this  wide-spread  development  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Chinese  poetry  has  so  much  as 
entered  the  higher  realms  of  thought.  If  we  except  a  few 
of  the  ancient  religious  poems,  that  suggest  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  there  is  nothing  of  sublimity  or  elevation  in  the 
whole  range  of  its  prolific  versification.  It  is  like  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  poetic  shruberry,  nowhere  rising  into  majestic 
forms,  never  producing  an  epic,  never  leading  the  soul  up- 
ward to  regions  of  higher  contemplation. 

1  China*  p.  517.  *  China*  p.  518. 
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In  dramatic  literature  we  might  expect  if  anywhere  to 
find  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  here  the  national  mind 
has  had  remarkably  free  scope  for  independent  deyelopmentv 
From  its  very  beginning  the  drama  in  China  has  had  to  fight 
its  way  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  mandarins ;  and 
not  only  has  it  not  been  dominated  by  their  pedantry,  bat 
this  characteristic  of  Chinese  culture  has  been  one  of  its 
favorite  and  frequent  subjects  of  ridicule.  Besides  this,  the 
fact  that  it  has,  speaking  generally,  appealed  to  the  better 
side  of  human  nature,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ductions its  inspiring  motive  has  been  distinctly  ethical, 
would  naturally  rouse  our  expectation.  This  expectation  is 
not  altogether  disappointed.  Some  of  the  plays  rise  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  Confucian  ethics.  Self-sacrifice,  loyalty 
to  trusts  under  difficulties,  personal  purity,  are  illustrated 
and  honored ;  while  oppression,  vice,  the  degradation  of 
women,  and  unfaithfulness  in  the  family  relations  are  held 
up  to  opprobrium,  and  punished  with,  poetic  justice.  Higher 
than  this,  however,  it  does  not  rise.  There  is  no  apprecia- 
tion of  that  virtue  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  ethical  greatness,  the  love,  that  is,  of  fyiUk 
for  its  own  sake.  '*  It  is  surprising,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  '*  to 
find  the  defence  of  innocence  so  dependent,  in  an  empire  of 
laws,  on  personal  wits  and  sharp  practice.  The  result  is  a 
lenient  treatment  of  petty  falsehood  and  trickery,  when  re- 
sorted to  in  self-defence  or  for  good  ends,  while  offences 
against  the  great  social  relations  are  severely  dealt  with.''  * 
Speaking  in  general  of  the  Chinese  drama,  the  same  author 
says :  "  The  tracks  are  mainly  prescribed.  Certain  promi- 
nent traits  and  classes  in  real  life  are  constantly  repeated, 
and  the  ruts  in  which  meditations  run  seem  to  be  their  title 
to  respect.  Even  the  soliloquy  seldom  leads  to  subtile  springs 
of  motive,  or  rises  above  the  interests  and  facts  in  hand. 
Individuality,  the  fulness  and  flavor  of  the  Western  novel 
or  play,  is  wanting ;  and  the  scene  is  a  level  steppe,  not  moon- 
tain,  valley,  and  indented  shore."  ^ 

1  China,  p.  468.  *  China,  p.  446. 
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Again,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  fine  arts^  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  what  triumphs 
should  we  not  be  prepared  to  find  among  tliis  people  of  fine 
esthetic  feeling,  of  marvellously  delicate  touch,  and  high 
moral  perception  ?  There  is  no  want  of  material,  there  is 
no  want  of  earnestness,  there  is  no  want  of  mechanical  dex- 
terity. Tlie  arch  was  known  to  the  Chinese  earlier  than  to 
the  builders  of  Europe.  But  no  grand  architecture,  no  monu- 
ments, speaking  of  inspirations  on  the  part  of  the  people  or 
of  genius  in  individuals  are  here.  As  regards  painting,  we 
are   told,  it  ^^has  embodied   the   national  history  quite  as 

earnestly  as  writing There  are  descriptive  accounts  of 

celebrated  painters,  one  of  which  enumerates  fifteen  hundred 

names ;  and  full  treatises  on  painting  as  an  art They 

understand  the  secrets  of  color ;  they  are  marvellously  skil- 
ful also  in  the  management  of  materials,  and  in  fineness  of 
touch  they  surpass  all  other  nations.  In  sculpture,  they 
have  labored  as  assiduously,  and  with  almost  equal  enthusi- 
asm. The  cutting  of  many  a  jade  vase  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  They  work  in  bronze,  in  marble,  in 
ivory,  in  mother  of  pearl,  in  horn,  in  stucco,  in  ebony  and 
rosewood,  and  in  the  precious  metals.  The  amount  and 
elaboration  of  their  products  is  almost  endless.  Some  of 
their  great  pagodas  are  covered  with  innumerable  images. 
The  pre-eminence  of  China  in  the  ceramic  art  is  one  that 
has  associated  her  name  with  the  world's  finest  productions 
in  this  sphere.  "  China,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  thrown  her 
whole  soul  into  paste  and  enamel.  Her  porcelain  is  another 
Shi  and  Shu." 

Now  what  is  there  to  show  for  all  this  ?  An  immense 
addition  to  the  luxury  of  the  world,  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  beauty  in  purely  decorative  art,  and  a  refining  influ- 
ence that  has  made  itself  felt  through  every  civilized  nation. 
Exquisite  forms,  delicate  fabrics,  products  which  in  their 
manufacture  have  required  the  extreme  of  skill  and  patience, 
and  which  to  the  Western  mind  have  been  a  revelation  of 
human  possibilities,  have  for  centuries  flowed  from  China, 
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educating  the  nations,  and  contributing  to  their  happiness. 
But  in  all  this  we  look  in  rain  for  anything  that  can 
truly  be  called  elevated.  In  all  its  painting  and  sculpture 
there  is  nothing  that  moves  the  intellect,  nothing  that  invites 
to  contemplation,  nothing  that  takes  the  mind  out  of  itself 
to  fix  it  on  types  that  transcend  the  actuaL  No  dreams  of 
an  ideal  strength  and  beauty  here  seek  embodiment  in  forms 
like  those  of  Greek  art.  No  visions  of  a  purified  and  exalted 
humanity  floating  before  the  minds  of  their  painters  have 
produced  a  Fra  Angelico.  No  conceptions  of  a  Gkxl-like 
power  and  dignity  have  given  them  a  Michael  Angelo.  The 
whole  region  which  we  denominate  high  art  is  to  them  as  if 
it  were  not.  There  is  nothing  that  even  suggests  the  nnat- 
tained,  the  realm  of  higher  possibilities  and  hopes. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  music  in  connection  with  the  oth^ 
fine  arts,  because  its  development,  or  want  of  development, 
is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Its  connection  with  mor- 
ality and  religion  has  in  China  been  most  intimate  and  sig- 
nificant. Thus  Confucius  says,  "  It  is  music,  which  completes 
the  edifice" ;  and  again,  "  When  affairs  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully,  proprieties  and  music  will  not  flourish,  when  pro- 
prieties and  music  do  not  flourish^  punishments  will  not  be 
properly  awarded."  In  the  older  poetry  music  was  celebrated 
as  "  the  echo  of  wisdom  and  mother  of  virtue,  the  way  of  divine 
knowledge ;  not  for  charming  of  the  ear,  but  to  expel  dis- 
cord from  the  heart."  With  such  a  high  appreciation  of  its 
office,  as  the  attendant  and  counterpart  of  the  Confucian 
ethics,  what  heights  of  development  ought  not  to  have  been 
possible  to  it?  But  in  this  department  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  other.  Through 
all  the  ages,  in  which  it  has  held  the  place  of  greatest  honor 
among  the  arts,  it  has  never  found  its  way  into  the  sphere 
of  higher  expression.  *^The  combination  of  religious  and 
moral  ardor  with  crude  performance,  makes  Chinese  musical 
art  almost  a  burlesque."  ^ 

It  has  tasked  the  inventive  powers  of  all  sinolc^oes  to 
I  China,  p.  S4. 
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account  for  the  non-development  of  science  in  China.  Every 
condition  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  been  favorable 
to  it.  Tlie  "  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  things "  is  the 
starting  point  of  Chinese  ethics.  A  passion  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  careful  preservation  of  facts  of  all  kinds  has  fur- 
nished the  means  for  its  growth.  While  the  recognition  of 
law,  and  a  belief  in  the  harmony  of  the  material  universe 
with  the  constitution  of  man,  ought  to  have  opened  the  way 
for  an  enthusiastic  investigation  of  their  manifold  relations. 
Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  regards  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  Chinese  thought  as  far  more  favorable  in  certain 
directions  to  the  development  of  science  than  those  of  most 
other  races,  Semitic  and  even  Aryan.  *^  That  direful  theolog- 
ical chasm,  as  hostile  to  physical  and  social  science  as  to 
religious  liberty,  does  not  exist  for  the  Chinese.  The  world 
is  neither  man's  prison  nor  his  curse.  The  actual  is  his 
home.  Everything  his  faculties  can  recognize  is  rational 
and  true  knowledge,  and  its  truth  is  made  for  him  to  use ; 
nor  does  he  doubt  the  reality  and  value  of  things,  nor  the 
certitude  of  his  own  perceptions.  As  little  does  he  permit 
himself  to  foi^et  what  rules  he  has  discerned ;  he  institutes 
them  as  binding  methods  of  research  and  production."  ^  But 
the  same  author  after  passing  in  review  the  achievements  of 
the  Chinese  in  botany,  medicine,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, history,  criticism,  chronology,  geography,  and  politics, 
makes  the  following  conmient.  ^^  Her  over-speed  from  head 
to  hand,  her  absorption  in  the  concrete,  her  plodding  con- 
formity to  fixed  ideals,  bid  us  pause  to  observe  what  moral 
and  spiritual  secret  hides  in  an  earnestness  so  effective  on  a 
ground  so  confined.  Confined  it  surely  is.  In  all  this  wealtli 
and  orderly  construction  there  is  defect  of  inner  relation; 
of  that  power  of  combining  phenomena  to  large  results, 
which  is  requsite  to  science."  ^ 

Further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  arrested  develop^ 
ment  can  hardly  be  necessary.    It  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  its  existence  has  been  recognized  by  almost  every  writer 
I  Qdna,  p.  M.  *  Oanm,  p.  118. 
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upon  the  subject,  tbat  it  has  been  described  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, and  accounted  for  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Before 
passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  its  cause,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  particularly  its  significance  in  this  connection. 
The  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  not  that  the  Chinese  have  failed 
to  grasp  certain  desirable  results  of  civilization.  Great  as  are 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  West  from  science, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  this  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns 
us  now.  The  failure  of  development  in  these  directions  on 
the  part  of  China  is  significant  only  as  it  is  the  indication  of 
a  condition  of  mind  lying  back  of  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  of  development  is  important  only  as  it  is  the  evi- 
dence which  Christianity  has  given  of  the  spirit  which  dwells 
within  it  —  the  spirit,  that  is,  of  indefinite  upward  growth  — 
the  spirit  which  is  ever  struggling  to  express  and  realize  itself 
in  higher  forms,  which  promises  to  the  human  race  far  more 
than  it  has  ever  yet  accomplished,  which  leads  men  on  with 
visions  and  hopes,  which  does  not  suffer  them  to  be  satisfied^ 
but  which  makes  them  restless,  daring,  willing  to  risk  all  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal  good.  It  is  for  the  presence  of  this 
spirit  in  Christianity,  and  for  its  absence  from  Confacianism, 
that  we  wish  to  account. 

Causes  of  Arrested  Development. 

Among  the  many  causes  assigned,  some  are  of  soch  a 
nature  that  we  can  at  once  refer  tliem  to  the  category  <rf 
perpetuating,  rather  than  originating,  causes.  They  have 
operated  powerfully  to  retain  the  Chinese  mind  within  cer- 
tain well-defined  limits,  but  they  are  themselves  the  result  of 
secret  causes  lying  farther  back,  and  are  chiefly  significant 
as  constituting  the  most  marked  embodiment  and  illnstration 
of  certain  inherent  tendencies  of  which  they  are  the  out- 
growth. LoMguagej  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  cannot  fail 
to  powerfully  influence  and  limit  the  operations  of  mind. 
The  ability  to  express  a  thought  is  the  power  of  realizing  it 
Now  the  Chinese  language  is  distinguished  for  poverty  of 
words  and  sounds.    Having  never  developed  an  sdphabet,  it 
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does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  new  thoughts 
or  of  new  combinations.  Every  new  idea  necessitates  the 
invention  of  a  new  or  newly  modified  character.  The  lan- 
guage is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  the 
rule  of  arrested  development.  It  has  never  passed  the 
ideographic  or  ideo-phonetic  stage  —  a  stage  which,  in  more 
highly  organized  languages,  marks  a  temporary  and  transi- 
tional phase  of  development.  Now,  such  a  language  must 
have  a  tendency  to  fetter  thought.  Beyond  a  certain  limit 
one  of  two  things  must  take  place  —  either  the  language  will 
give  way,  or  the  thought  will  be  restricted.  If  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  living  thought  is  there,  if  there  are  strong 
ideal  attractions  into  a  higher  realm,  no  language,  howsoever 
hardened  into  rigid  foims,  can  long  resist  the  pressure.  Like 
the  stream  of  liquid  fire  that  pours  from  a  volcano,  if  it 
cannot  find  a  way  within  or  beneath  the  crust  of  its  own  lava, 
it  will  burst  through  it  or  remelt  it,  cutting  new  channels  or 
enlarging  old  ones. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  unbending  educational  system.  It 
hampers  freedom,  discourages  genius,  makes  thought  formal. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  offspring  of  an  inherent  for- 
mality either  in  the  nation  or  in  the  class  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence.  If  it  be  that  of  a  class  only,  it  cannot  be  per- 
manent. The  petrified  methods  that  subserve  the  interests 
or  fears  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society  will  certainly  be 
broken  through  by  the  more  energetic  life  underneath.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  as  regards  lateral  development,  this 
has  been  the  case  in  China.  The  drama  and  two  great  reli- 
gions have  made  their  way  and  established  themselves  in  the 
face  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  mandarins.  This  class 
would  have  been  just  as  powerless  to  have  restrained  an  up- 
ward movement  of  thought,  had  such  a  movement  pressed 
with  any  intensity  for  expression.  Behind  both  these  causes, 
therefore,  we  must  look  for  one  of  a  less  phenomenal  nature, 
to  which  these  owe  their  origin  and  permanence. 

The  cause  assigned  by  the  positivists  is  one  which  has  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  connection,  and  demands  our  first 
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attention.  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  China,  by  M.  Pierre 
Laffitte,^  a  distinguished  follower  of  Oomte,  the  close  aflSnity 
which  exists  between  positivism  and  Confucianism  is  fully 
recognized.  He,  in  fact,  treats  the  latter  as  an  undeveloped 
positivism,  the  spirit  of  which  is  in  profound  sympathy  with 
the  more  modern  philosophy.  It  is  undeveloped,  because  it 
is  the  result  of  fetishism,  the  primary  religion  of  all  man- 
kind ;  out  of  which,  for  some  reason,  the  Chinese  have  never 
moved.  In  other  words,  the  reason  why  China  lacks  Uie 
spirit  and  the  power  of  the  higher  progress,  which  manifests 
itself  in  science,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  has  had 
no  development  through  polytheism  and  monotheism,  which 
are  the  later  stages  of  the  theological  period.  It  is  from  the 
long  discipline  of  the  theological  regime  of  the  West  that 
modern  positivism  inherits  the  power  of  abstract  thought, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  of  progress. 

In  this  explanation  I  find  fully  as  much  ground  for  agree- 
ment as  for  dissent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Western  progress  is  the  result  of  Christian  education ;  and  it 
is  the  main  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  failure  of 
the  Chinese  mind  to  enter  the  higher  regions  of  growth  has 
been  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  motive-power  which  Christianity 
supplies.  The  main  principles,  moreover,  on  which  this  ex- 
planation is  grounded  are  reasonable.  They  are  so,  first,  in 
that  they  assume  no  organic  peculiarity  in  the  Chinese  mind, 
but  look  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that  have  dominated  it  for 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration*  They 
are  reasonable,  also,  in  that  they  regard  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese  as  one  which  has  been  largely  represented  in  other 
nations.  In  the  language  of  M.  Laffitte,  ^^  It  may  be  said  that 
the  masses  under  all  regimes  have  preserved  fetishism  as  the 
base  of  their  mental  state."  ^  But,  while  fully  concurring 
with  these  general  ideas,  I  find  the  explanation  built  upon 
them  impossible,  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  out  of  rapport 
with  the  facts  of  Chinese  history. 

1  Considerations  G^n^rales  but  Tensemble  de  U  Ciriliiation  ChinoiM.    Paris. 
1861. 
«p.  18. 
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Ab  to  technical  fetishism, — that  is,  fetishism  as  a  distinct 
form  of  religion,  —  we  have  first  to  consider  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Legge,  who  affirms  that  the  religion  of  China  cannot 
by  any  means  be  classed  under  this  head ;  and  secondly,  the 
analysis  of  Professor  Miiller,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that 
fetishism,  which  has  existed  in  some  degree  under  all  re- 
ligions, has  never  been  developed  in  such  a  pure  form  tliat  it 
can  with  any  truth  be  said  to  constitute  the  religion  of  a 
people.^ 

But  even  should  we  agree  to  call  the  mental  state  of  the 
Chinese  fetishistic,  we  have  still  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  does  not  represent  an  original  disposition,  but  rather 
a  habit  of  mind  which  has  been  superinduced  in  the  course 
of  their  history.  M.  Laffitte  tells  us  that  ^'  fetishism,  sys- 
tematized by  the  adoration  of  the  material  heavens,  is  the 
mental  base  of  the  Chinese  civilization."  ^  But  nothing  in 
Chinese  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  adoration  of  the 
material  heavens  was  not  the  most  ancient  religion  ;  but  one 
which  —  if,  indeed,  it  ever  has  prevailed  —  was  subsequent 
to  the  worship  of  a  personal  God,  the  Ruler  of  the  visible 
heavens;  in  short,  that  what  is  called  fetishism  in  China 
grew  up  as  the  result  of  the  fading  out  of  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal 6od,  and  that  it  stands  therefore  in  the  same  relation 
to  an  antecedent  theological  regime  that  modern  positivism 
does. 

Other  explanations  of  a  markedly  divergent  character  offer 

themselves  for  our  consideration.    Some  of  these  go  no 

farther  than  to  define  the  present  mental  attitude  of  the 

Chinese,  without  attempting  to  account  for  it.    Thus,  Sir 

John   Davis:   "They  profess  to  set  no  value  on  abstract 

science  apart  from  some   obvious  and  immediate  end   of 

utility."  *    So  also  Hue  speaks  of  the  Chinese  as  "  absorbed  in 

material  interests, their  whole  lives  but  materialism  in 

action."     Hegel  says :  "  A  free,  ideal,  spiritual  kingdom  has 

here  no  place.    What  may  be  called  scientific  is  of  a  merely 

empirical  nature,  and  is  made  absolutely  subservient  to  the 

1  Origin  of  BeligioD,  p.  128.  >  Considerations  G^n^ralfl,  etc,  p.  14. 

*  DftTis's  China,  Vol  ii.  p.  SI. 
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useful  on  behalf  of  the  state  " ;  and  again,  of  the  Chinese 
character,  "Its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  spirit  is  alien  to  it."  *  A  radical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  such  a  condition  presents  is  offered 
by  Burnouf ,  who  takes  the  ground  that  "  the  organ  of  abstract 
notions  is  wanting  to  the  Chinese  brain ;"2  and  by  Bunsen, 
who  says,"  They  wholly  lack  the  idea  of  conscious  mentality."  * 

In  direct  opposition  to  all  these  Mr.  Meadows  finds  ibe 
pivotal  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mind  to  be  devotion  to 
the  ideal.  "  The  idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  mental  to 
the  material  has  penetrated  into  every  comer  of  Chinese 
existence."^  After  a  striking  comparison  between  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, who  attempted  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  mummjring 
their  bodies  and  building  stone  mountains,  and  the  Chinese, 
who,  fixing  their  eyes  on  certain  ineradicable  principles  of 
man's  mind,  have,  in  a  permanent  and  civilized  nation,  given 
to  the  world^its  grandest  and  most  gigantic  monument  of 
human  wisdom,  he  concludes  tiiat  the  latter  had  to  the 
former  something  of  the  superiority  that  mind  has  to  matter.* 
He  claims  that  by  the  unconscious  testimony  of  their  lan- 
guage and  by  their  ethics  he  can  prove  "that  the  Chinese 
are  thorough  idealists  as  compared  with  the  English  and 
French."  "  The  chief  reason,"  he  tells  us, "  why  the  Chinese 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  physical  sciences  is  not 
a  mental  *  incapacity '  or  *  tenuity  of  intellect,'  but  a  disre- 
gard or  even  contempt  for  things  material  as  opposed  to 
things  intellectual  or  moral."  * 

Such  absolute  contradiction  in  the  views  of  careful  students 
of  Chinese  life  and  thought  would  seem,  for  tlie  present,  to 
baflBe  all  attempts  at  trustworthy  conclusions.  But  the  oppo- 
sition of  ideas  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  hopeless  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  picture  of  Chinese  history  presented  to  us 
in  the  Chinese  way,  that  is,  without  perspective.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  case ;   and  that  these  conflicting  views  will 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Part  i.  sec.  I.  '  Quoted  in  China,  p.  16. 

*  The  Chinese  and  their  Behellions,  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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resolve  themselyes  into  perfect  order  when  the  due  relation 
of  things  past  to  things  present  has  been  properly  ascertained. 
Mr.  Meadows  does  not  in  general  dispute  the  representations 
of  the  Chinese  of  to-day  made  by  those  who  take  an  opposite 
view  of  the  Chinese  mind.  But  from  ideas  which  he  finds 
in  Chinese  literature  and  which  underlie  their  most  ancient 
institutions,  and  from  the  testimony  of  their  language,  he 
essays  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  are  idealists.  Now  if  we 
may  introduce  that  lacking  element  of  perspective  by  saying 
that  the  Chinese  have  been  idealists,  we  shall,  I  believe,  have 
foimd  the  key  for  which  we  are  looking. 

I  will  delay  the  reader  with  but  one  illustration  of  this. 
The  claim  as  to  the  idealism  of  the  Chinese  is  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  character  of  the  conceptions  on  which  their 
philosophy  is  built.  The  idea  of  two  great  principles  in 
nature  (the  Yin  and  the  Yang,  the  positive  and  negative, 
the  active  and  the  inactive  forces),  by  which  all  things  are 
produced,  is  of  a  purely  metaphysical  origin,  and  shows  that 
at  some  time  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
imaginative  and  speculative  activity.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  after  this  effort  of  abstraction  had  been  made 
all  speculation  seems  to  have  ceased.  A  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse having  been  reached  there  was  no  further  development.^ 
Now  as  this  theory  is  very  ancient,  and  comes  to  us  out  of 
the  prehistoric  period  the  impression  produced  is  like  that 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  impression  as 
of  an  intuition  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  mind,  and  after 
that  no  further  light.  Thus  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  the 
Chinese  as  carrying  theories  of  nature  "  ready  made  "  which 
they  impose  upon  all  facts.  He  also  tells  us  that  ^^  such 
theories,  however  abstract  in  reality,  are  not  held  to  be 
abstractions."  But  can  we  suppose  that  these  ready  made 
theories,  however  rigid  at  present,  came  to  the  Chinese  mind 
by  any  other  process  than  that  through  which  such  theories 

1  In  the  twelfth  centniy  a.d.  the  principles  of  Chinese  philosophy  were  re* 
•Uted  hj  Choo-fn-tsze,  and  pushed  to  conclosions  not  contemplated  hj  the 
earlier  philosophers.    But  no  new  elements  of  thought  were  added. 
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have  been  reached  by  other  nations  ?  Does  not  their  existence 
prove  that  the  Chinese  at  some  stage  in  their  development 
passed  through  a  period  of  metaphysical  activity  ? 

This  is  not  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson  ; 
yet  the  explanation  which  he  gives  strongly  suggests  it. 
"  The  true  statement,"  he  says,  "  of  the  relation  of  the  ab- 
stract to  the  concrete  in  the  Chinese  mind  is  not  that  the  former 
is  absent,  but  that  it  is  inseparable  from  some  fixed  actual 
embodiment ;  and  that  this  conjunction,  beinff  organic,  took 
place  at  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  ideal,  or  rather  was 
one  of  its  first  conditions,  and  from  thenceforth  determined 
its  objects  and  methods  ;  and  that  the  result  of  this  chronic 
inaptness  at  lifting  tliought  out  of  phenomena  into  free  spec- 
ulation is  to  deprive  even  the  highest  instincts  of  their  proper 
power  to  criticise  their  own  products,  so  as  to  reconstruct 
them  from  new  stand-points."  ^  As  being  the  result  of  a  long 
and  thoughtful  study  of  Chinese  history  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, this  statement  deserves  our  careful  attention ;  and 
though  it  may  not  command  our  assent,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  throw  valuable  light  on  the  subject.  As  it  stands,  it  seems 
to  me  most  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  so  wholly  because  of  the 
two  qualifying  clauses  which  I  have  taken  the»  liberty  to 
italicise.  Eliminating  these  we  have  what  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  ^^  the  moral  and. 
spiritual  secret "  which  underlies  the  phenomena  of  arrested 
development. 

The  first  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  two  qualifying 
clauses  (introduced  in  consequence  of  the  author's  tlieory 
of  a  radical  peculiarity  in  Chinese  mental  structure)  is  that 
they  seem  to  contradict  and  nullify  the  rest  of  the  explana- 
tion. Without  these  clauses  we  are  presented  with  an  intelli- 
gible sequence.  There  was  a  time  when  the  power  of  abstract 
thought  was  active,  but  this  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
inactivity.  This  arrest  of  development  took  place  at  an 
*'  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  ideal " ;  and  the  effect  of 
chronic  inactivity  was  to  deprive  ^^  the  highest  instincts  of 

I  ChiDA,  p.  17, 
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tlieir  proper  power  to  criticise  their  own  products."  Now 
the  clauses  alluded  to  seem  to  introduce  the  idea  that  tlie 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  are  such  as  to  admit  of 
their  haying  conceptions  which  are  abstract  and  concrete  at 
the  same  time.  The  former  idea  is  comprehensible,  the  latter 
presents  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  theory  of  organic 
peculiarities.  Aside  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  idea  of  a  natural  sequence,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  proved,  it  is,  when  regarded  wholly  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  own  merits,  inadmissible.  That  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  induction  which  forbids  us  to  assign  any  new  or 
hitherto  unobserved  cause  to  account  for  phenomena  till  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  known  causes  are  inadequate  to  their 
production.  But  this  is  just  what  the  theory  of  structural 
peculiarities  does.  When  Chinese  human  nature  is  separated 
and  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  knot  is  cut  in 
place  of  being  untied.  The  cause  assigned,  though  in  itself 
considered  sufficient,  cannot  be  allowed  except  as  a  last  resort. 
In  taking  this  position  it  is  far  from  being  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherent  ten- 
dency in  races  as  in  individuals.  But  that  which  we  call 
ethnic  bent  or  ethnic  temperament  should  always  be  for  us 
that  something  which  remains  when,  in  accounting  for  na- 
tional differences,  the  end  of  the  analysis  of  known  causes 
has  been  reached. 

The  Result  op  a  well-known  Process.* 

Can,  then,  this  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  race  be  explained 
by  causes  with  the  operation  of  which  we  are  familiar  ?  I 
am  confident  that  it  can  be  so  explained,  and  that  the  ex- 
planation will  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  tendencies  of 
positivism.  Let  us  look  once  more  at  Mr.  Johnson's  sum- 
ming up  of  the  case.  His  first  position  is,  ^'  The  true  state- 
ment  of  the  relation  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  in  Chinese 

^  **  WiUumt  religious  faith  man  la  like  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  flower-pot."— 
O.  Frederick  Wri^t. 
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mind  is  not  that  the  former  is  absent^  but  that  it  is  inseparable 
from  some  fixed  actual  embodiment.^* 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  that  separates  the 
Cliinese  constitutionally  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  if 
by  a  fixed  actual  embodiment  of  the  abstract  in  the  concrete  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  faculty  of  abstitict  thought  exista, 
but  that  it  is  so  profoundly  asleep  as  to  be  practically  inopera- 
tive. Large  bodies  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
been  in  the  condition  thus  described.  Our  Saviour  was 
deeply  impressed  with  such  a  fixed  actual  embodiment  in 
the  men  of  his  time.  The  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  was 
a  spiritual  one,  but  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  make  those 
among  whom  he  moved  understand  this,  they  persisted  in 
associating  him  exclusively  with  material  and  worldly  ends. 

He  healed  their  sick  with  a  word,  hoping  thus  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  he  could  restore  their  souls  to  health. 
He  gave  sight  to  their  blind,  indicating  thus  his  ability  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  spiritual  understanding.  He  accom- 
panied these  marvellous  acts  with  oral  instruction,  with  para- 
ble and  precept,  with  explanation  and  persuasion.  He  tried 
men  on  the  side  of  their  hopes,  he  tried  them  on  the  side  of 
their  fears.  He  startled  them  with  exhibitions  of  his  power. 
But  how  almost  imperceptible  was  the  result !  They  could 
understand  none  of  these  things.  When  after  a  spiritual 
discourse  he  miraculously  fed  the  great  multitude  that  had 
been  listening  to  him,  the  only  desire,  so  far  as  we  know, 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  was  a  coveting  of  the 
ability  to  get  bread  without  working  for  it.^  In  vain  did 
he  speak  to  them  of  the  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven.  Their  imaginations  could  not  be  elevated.  So 
l)rofoundly  was  our  Saviour  impressed  with  this  condition  of 
their  minds  that,  enumerating  the  treasures  most  to  be 
coveted  by  men,  he  put  at  the  very  head  of  his  list  the  pos- 
session of  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  poverty. 

His  account  also  of  the  process  by  which  such  a  conditioii 
of  mind  is  reached,  is  almost  identical  with  that  given  by 

1  John  Ti.  28. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  though  expressed  in  different  words.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  the  enunciation  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
world  of  a  principle  well  recognized  in  the  physical,  namely, 
the  gradual  weakening  and  final  loss  of  a  faculty  by  disuse. 
"For  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not  from  him 

shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath For  this  peoplo*s 

heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  have  closed."  The  main  object  of  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  the  illustration  of  this  point.  The  servant 
who  digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  treasure,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  who  neglect  to  use  the  faculty  for  spiritual 
things  which  God  has  given  them.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
principle,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  Mr.  Johnson  outlines  when 
he  says, "  the  result  of  this  chronic  inaptness  at  lifting  thought 
out  of  phenomena  into  free  speculation  is  to  deprive  even  the 
highest  instincts  of  their  proper  power  to  criticise  their  own 
products."  And  it  will  not  require  much  reflection  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  psychological  condition  which  in  the  view 
of  Isaiah  and  Christ  constituted  the  most  marked  character- 
istic of  a  nation  highly  favored  in  point  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment, and  familiar  with  an  idealistic  literature  of  the  loftiest 
type,  has  in  somewhat  varying  degrees  characterized  all 
nations,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  concerned- 

But  it  may  be  objected  at  this  point  that  we  have  trans- 
ferred the  discussion  from  a  broad  ground  to  a  narrow  one- 
-f-  from  a  question  as  to  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  to> 
an  inquiry  which  concerns  only  one  development  of  it.  Tb» 
which  I  reply  no  change  of  base  has  been  made,  except  such 
as  is  involved  in  turning  back  from  the  middle  of  a  subject 
to  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is  through  the  religious  nature  of 
man  that  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  is  first  called  into 
activity.  Until  roused  by  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at 
some  conception  of  an  unseen  power  to  which  it  can  refer 
the  origin  of  its  own  being  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
faculty  of  abstract  thought  is  but  a  slumbering  potentiality. 
This  is  very  clearly  recognhsed  by  Comte.    Speaking  of  tha- 

You  XL.  No.  158.  87 
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process  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  theological  training  he  says, "  This  process  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  indispensable.  No  other  could  stir 
the  intellect  from  its  primitive  torpor."  ^  At  this  starting- 
point  of  our  discussion,  therefore,  wc  occupy  conmion  ground 
with  the  positivists ;  and  in  what  follows  it  will  be  my  aim 
to  show  that  the  growth  of  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought 
depends  on  a  continuance  of  the  same  influences  that  origina- 
ted it.  This  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  religkHis 
activity  of  a  nation  will  be  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The 
development  of  man's  spiritual  nature  has  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  abnormal.  But  we  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  far 
f  rom  the  truth  if  we  say  that  all  real  progress  in  a  nation 
will  be  measured  by  the  sanity  and  clearness  of  its  religkras 
beliefs. 

The  religions,  and  the  substitutes  for  religion,  which  have 
so  profoundly  influenced  the  history  of  mankind  are  so 
many  different  responses  to  the  demands  of  the  spiritntl 
nature.  Their  original  purpose  has  been  to  meet  and  satr 
isfy  those  demands  as  different  kinds  of  food  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  body  for  nourishment.  Most  of  them 
have,  however,  but  poorly  served  the  end  for  which  they 
were  called  into  existence.  The  sustinence  which  they  have 
provided  has  been  largely  of  an  unwholesome  character. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  faculty  to  which  they  minister 
they  have  in  many  cases  enfeebled  it.  Men  have  craved 
spiritual  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  they  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  Under  the  influence  of  the  former 
they  have  dishonored  the  name  of  religion  by  every  kind  of 
excess  in  thought  and  action.  Under  the  influenoe  ot  the 
latter  they  have  lulled  tlie  highest  part  of  their  natures  into 
a  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  death.  Both  these  tendencies  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  nearly  all  nations ;  but  die 
latter  has  been  by  far  the  more  powerful  and  continuous  ia 
its  action.  Spiritual  activity  of  any  kind  is  repugnant  to 
the  mass  of  men.  It  is  an  interruption  and  distorbanoe  of 
1  STttem  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  iiL  p.  86. 
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that  absorption  in  material  interests  which  constitutes  tiieir 
present  happiness ;  and  their  blind  feeling  about  for  a  religion 
is  not  generally  a  desire  for  spiritual  elevation,  it  is  not  a 
wish  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  present  condition  into  a  realm 
of  higher  thought  and  feeling,  but  rather  the  desire  to  be 
made  comfortable,  spiritually  at  ease  in  the  life  with  which 
they  are  familiar. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  a  religion  and  accept  its  con- 
solations never  penetrate  to  its  higher  thoughts ;  and  from 
the  continual  pressure  of  this  large  element  there  results  a 
tendency  to  the  obscuring  and  transmuting  of  all  that  is 
most  elevating  in  it.  Truths  which  probe  the  wounds  of 
human  nature,  which  make  the  aims  of  life  discouragingly 
high,  which  promise  peace  only  as  the  result  of  overcoming, 
which  bid  men  be  emptied  of  themselves,  which  prescribe 
unselfish  activities  of  mind  and  body,  which,  in  short,  sub- 
ject the  whole  life  to  the  dominion  of  the  spiritual  nature,  are 
the  truths  which  the  mass  of  men  wish  their  religion  to  take 
diarge  of  for  them.  It  is  not  the  strengthening  of  the  de- 
mands of  their  higher  faculties,  it  is  not  even  their  satisfac- 
tion that  they  ask  for,  but  their  quieting.  They  have  their 
desire.  Almost  every  religion  contains  that  within  itself 
which,  taken  apart  from  its  other  truths,  can  be  turned  to 
such  base  purposes.  And  if  no  quieting  potion  can  be  wrung 
from  the  original  elements  of  a  religion,  additions  are  sure  to 
be  made  which  will  accomodate  it  to  the  wants  of  the  worldly- 
minded  mass  of  its  followers.  Fatalism,  formalism,  idolatry, 
and  rationalism  are  the  well-worn  ways  of  escape  from 
Sfrntaality.  No  religion  that  has  ever  existed  among  men 
has  altogether  resisted  this  tendency.  Christianity  has  re- 
peatedly succumbed  to  it. 

We  have,  then,  two  factors  for  the  production  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  spirit.  One  of  these  (the  natural  tendency 
to  absorption  in  material  interests)  operates  with  a  great 
degree  of  uniformity  in  all  nations,  and  may  be  called  the 
invariable  factor.    The  other  (the  prevailing  religious  idea) 
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is  an  exceedingly  variable  one.  To  this,  then,  we  must  lode 
for  the  explanation  of  those  peculiarities  of  development 
which  have  distinguished  different  races.  In  some  nations 
the  religious  ideas  that  have  gained  currency,  notwithstand- 
ing their  inadequacy  j6r  perversion,  have  operated,  with- 
in certain  limits,  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  nature; 
while  in  others  their  influence  h^  been  overpowering  in  the 
opposite  direction.  China  is  the  most  pronounced  example 
of  this  latter  class.  The  development  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  man  has  here  been  reduced  to  a  minimimi ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  permanent  disabling  of  that  faculty  on 
which  the  mind  is  dependent  for  all  its  higher  achievements. 

The  Chinese  were  once  Ideausis. 

In  the  hope  of  persuading  the  reader  that  this  explanation 
harmonizes  the  facts  of  Chinese  history  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  direct  his  attention  particularly  to  a  point  already 
glanced  at.  It  is  this :  There  was  a  time  when  the  people 
of  China  were  not  as  they  now  are  —  a  time  when  the  ideal 
and  the  spiritual  had  freer  play  within  them.  The  cononrrent 
testimony  of  almost  all  Chinese  scholars  of  any  note  leaves 
little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  position.  Dr.  L^ge 
affirms  that  five  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  were  not  only 
monotheists,  but  monotheists  in  the  purest  acceptation  oi 
that  word.  That  is,  they  accorded  the  idea  of  divinity  to  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  was  regarded  as  a  person.  This  Being 
was  not  at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  of  gods  inferior  and  supe- 
rior; he  stood  absolutely  alone.  Ministering  spirits  there 
were,  who  fulfilled  his  behests ;  but  they  were  conceived  of 
as  occupying  no  higher  place  than  that  accorded  to  angels  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Though  not  conceived  of  as  the 
creator  of  the  primal  forces  of  the  world,  he  was  regarded  as 
having  absolute  control  over  them,  and  as  bringing  all  things 
to  pass  through  their  agency.  He  was  righteous,  benevolent, 
cognizant  of  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  in  his  regulation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  he  was  influenced  by  human  oonduct;  send- 
ing prosperity  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  displaying  hk 
wrath  against  the  wicked. 
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As  the  existence  of  sach  a  conceptiou  of  God  among  the 
ancient  Chinese  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  our  argu- 
ment, the  following  quotations  from  eminent  Chinese  scholars 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Dr.  Edkins  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  his  studies  :  "  The  ancient  Chinese  believed  in 
God  as  a  personal,  active  being,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth,  just,  powerful,  and  merciful."^  Dr.  Douglas  says: 
^*  The  highest  object  of  worship  among  the  ancient  Chinese 

was  Shang  Tt It  was  by  his  favor  that  sovereigns 

ruled  and  nations  prospered,  and  it  was  at  his  decree  that 
thrones  were  upset  and  kingdoms  were  brought  to  nought. 
As  an  earthly  sovereign  rules  over  a  kingdom,  so  Shang  Tt 
lords  it  over  the  azure  heaven."  ^  On  this  point  Mr.  Johnson 
speaks  very  strongly.  After  noting  the  number  of  early 
writers  who  had  represented  the  Chinese  as  atheists,  he 
says:  '^Nothing  can  be  now  more  palpable  than  that  the 
Shang  Ti,  or  Ti  (supreme  ruler),  of  the  ancient  classics  is 
represented  as  an  intelligent  Providence,  hearing  the  prayers 

and  knowing  the  hearts  of  men The  Shih  King  gives 

him  an  almost  Hebrew  personality,  as  surveying  the  world, 
seeking  out  men  for  rulers,  giving  counsels  to  King  Wan, 

and  praising  his  virtues He  smells  the  sweet  savor  of 

Bacrifice;  he  is  looked  to  for  aid  in  trouble,  makes  and 
unmakes  kings,  is  the  bright  and  glorious  Ood Al- 
mighty, he  hates  no  one.  He  is  the  spirit  of  Tien  (heaven), 
the  source  of  morality,  of  just  retribution,  and  of  all  earthly 

blessings. He  has  given  man  a  moral  sense ;  is  offended 

with  Kwan,  and  chooses  to  reveal  the  '  great  plan '  to  Yu. 
Tang  confesses  his  sins  to  the  heart  of  Shang  T(."  ^ 

The  elevation  of  this  conception  sets  in  a  strong  light  the 
religious  characteristics  of  the  early  Chinese.  It  shows  us 
that,  though  given  to  divination,  they  breathed  a  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  comparative  purity ;  and  that,  in  those  days 
at  least,  they  were  characterized  by  no  inaptness  for  the 
lifting  of  thought  out  of  phenomena. 

1  Tbe  BeUgiont  of  ChinA,  pp.  47, 48.  *  Beligion  in  China,  p.  04. 

»  China,  pp.  788,  784. 
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It  is  important  to  notice,  also,  with  regard  to  this  earlj 
conception  of  Qod,  that  it  presented  him  to  men  not  alone 
as  the  guardian  of  great  interests,  but  also  as  the  compas- 
sionate parent  of  men  of  low  degree.  He  indeed  watches 
jealously  the  actions  of  tliose  whom  he  has  placed  in  power, 
and  holds  them  to  a  strict  account  for  the  use  which  tliey 
make  of  it ;  but  he  is  also  attentive  to  the  prayers  of  those 
who  are  in  trouble ;  he  listens  when  they  call  for  help  against 
injustice ;  he  is  not  deaf  to  those  who  implore  pity  ;  he  can 
even  be  reasoned  with  as  to  his  judgments.  His  heart  is 
with  the  people.  He  "  sees  with  the  people's  eyes."  He 
"  loves  the  reverent."  *'  Everything,"  says  Mr.  Johnson, 
'^  implies  his  dealing  with  men  and  things  in  detail.  In 
these  ways  the  Shuh  mentions  him  thirty-eight  times." 

How  THE  Development  op  Idealism  was  Checked. 

Now  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fate  which  in 
China  befell  this  simple  conception  of  God.  The  story  of 
its  obscuration  and  almost  total  eclipse  is  one  that  has 
repeated  itself  in  the  history  of  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
"  When  they  knew  God  they  worshipped  him  not  as  God, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened."  But  the  spiritual  decadence  of  no  two 
nations  has  been  exactly  alike,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
it  was  marked  by  features  sufficiently  peculiar  to  account  for 
the  very  peculiar  history  of  that  people.  To  understand  tiiis 
we  must  turn  to  the  odes  themselves,  in  which  we  have  f onnd 
the  idea  of  God,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  indications  of 
a  mental  tendency  which  might  have  ripened  into  the  results 
which  confront  us.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  before  coming 
upon  a  cause  which  seems  likely  and  sufficient.  The  idea  of 
God  in  all  these  odes  connects  itself  with  the  common  life 
and  every-day  affairs  of  men.  They  look  to  him  as  the 
author  and  guardian  of  material  interests.  The  blessings 
which  he  sends  have  to  do  with  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  freedom  from  oppression,  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  social  felicity, 
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and  health.  There  is  little  indication  of  the  existence  of 
other  and  higher  wants.  To  be  righteous  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prosperous  in  their  earthly  lot  is  the  extent  of  their 
aspiration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  connection  between 
this  absence  of  spiritual  restlessness  in  the  earliest  conscious- 
ness of  a  nation  and  the  development  of  a  utilitarian  and 
materialistic  philosophy  in  its  later  growth.  For  as  society 
advances  from  its  simple  forms  to  those  which  are  more 
highly  organized  and  complex,  the  demands  of  material 
interests  become  more  and  more  absorbing. 

But  we  are  again  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  peculiar  in  these  early  characteristics.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Egyptian  thought  are  marked  by  similar  traits.  And  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  blessings  and  curses  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  convinced  that,  so  far  as  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  that  people  were  concerned,  they  occupied 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  same  spiritual  plane. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  something  more  distinctive  in 
the  Chinese  conception  if  we  would  discover  why  they  did  not, 
like  the  Egyptians,  develop  a  priesthood,  a  mythology,  a^d  a 
system  recognizing  many  gods,  or,  like  the  mass  of  the  He- 
brews, fall  away  into  idol-worship. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  this  distinctive  feature  of  Chinese 
thought  in  the  predominance  which  is  everywhere  given  to  the 
idea  of  God  as  one  who  reflects  the  mind  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
rulers  that  specially  occupied  the  mind  of  Shang  Tf.  He 
selected  and  upheld  rulers  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but 
for  the  work  which  they  were  to  do.  He  looked  upon  them 
with  favor  only  as  they  brought  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  people  who  were  their  charge.  It  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  proved  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the 
hearts  and  daily  thoughts  of  the  masses.  It  in  fact  produced 
just  the  opposite  result.  For  as  society  became  organized 
the  idea  of  Qod  as  the  Gk>d  of  individuals  receded  before  that 
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which  regarded  him  as  the  Qod  of  the  whole  people  as  a  unit. 

And  at  this  point,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  digression,  we 
must  note  the  freedom  with  which  the  Chinese  of  those 
earlier  days  entered  the  realm  of  abstract  thought,  and 
worked  out  the  results  which  have  moulded  their  civilization. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  state,  which  underlies  and  dominates  every 
otlier  idea  in  China,  is  purely  an  abstraction ;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  its  rites  and  symbolism  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion for  their  comprehension.  It  is,  indeed,  because  of  their 
highly  idealistic  character  that  so  many  observers  have  failed 
to  connect  one  part  with  another,  and  detect  the  unity  of  the 
system  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  and  end  of  all 
things  in  China. 

Out  of  the  conception  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  mind  of  God,  that 
Shang  Tf  saw  with  the  people's  eyes,  that  the  wants  of  the 
people  were  the  revelation  of  his  will,  grew  as  naturally  as  a 
wide-spreading  tree  may  grow  from  a  tender  shoot,  the 
system  that  makes  the  central  idea  of  existence,  the  supreme 
object  of  devotion  to  be  the  *'  collective  good  of  the  collective 
life.^^  The  very  same  idea,  in  fact,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  made  prominent  in  Europe,  and  sub- 
sequently flowered  into  the  elabomte  social  system  of  Comte, 
in  China  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago  developed  into 
that  idea  of  the  state  which,  so  far  as  its  leading  characteris- 
tics and  motives  are  concerned,  is  its  exact  counterpart.  And 
as  the  elevation  of  this  idea  to  the  supreme  importance  usurps 
the  place  of  God  in  the  modern  system,  so  in  China  it  quietly 
and  gradually  pushed  the  thought  of  God  further  and  further 
into  the  distance.  As  the  emperor  existed  for  the  good  of  the 
collective  life,  or  state,  so  also  Shang  Tt,  one  step  higher  in 
the  grade  of  being,  existed  for  the  same  purpose.  And  if  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the  human  race  was  the  one 
idea  that  absorbed  the  mind  of  God,  it  should  be  the  absorb- 
ing idea  of  every  individual  man  who  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ways  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  conception  of  Gk>d  as  the 
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compassionate  protector  of  individuals  and  the  object  of 
appeal  in  personal  troubles  would  fade  out  before  this  over- 
shadowing idea  of  the  averaged  and  balanced  well-being  of 
the  race.  For  as  the  gratification  of  individual  desires  and 
the  righting  of  private  wrongs  is  to  a  great  extent  inconsis- 
tent with  the  collective  good,  an  appeal  to  Shang  Tf  for  the 
attainment  of  personal  ends  would  be  of  the  nature  of  rebel- 
lion against  his  highest  and  most  sacred  intent.  To  be  in 
harmony  with  his  will  the  collective  good  must  have  a  col- 
lective representation.  Thus  the  worship  of  God  by  the 
emperor  for  all  took  the  place  of  that  scattered  and  personal 
worship  which  was  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  of  Chinese 
religion  ;  and,  access  to  God  being  cut  ofiF,  men  were  forced 
to  transfer  the  activities  of  their  religious  nature  elsewhere, 
either  to  the  idea  that  had  supplanted  God  in  their  minds  or  to 
some  other  person  or  idea.  But  the  mass  of  men  cannot  wor- 
ship an  idea  as  distinct  from  a  person.  This  difficulty  was  met 
for  the  Chinese  by  the  symbolizing  of  the  idea  of  the  state. 
The  emperor,  though  in  one  aspect  only  the  servant  of  the 
people,  became  in  another  aspect  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 
sacred  idea.  But  the  emperor,  like  Shang  Tt,  was  remote. 
The  religious  instincts  of  the  people  craved  something  nearer 
and  more  closely  connected  with  individual  life  to  take  the 
place  of  personal  relations  to  a  God  of  persons.  This  they 
found  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  As  the  emperor,  the 
head  of  the  nation,  was  the  representative  of  its  collective 
humanity,  so  the  house-father,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was, 
in  a  more  limited  sphere,  the  representative  of  its  collective 
life.  The  personal  devotion  and  service  of  every  man  must 
display  itself  primarily  within  this  limited  sphere.  In  the 
right  adjustment  of  his  family  relations  he  first  of  all  and 
mainly  could  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  ideal. 
Within  this  same  sphere,  therefore,  he  might  discharge  his 
religions  obligations.  Thus  the  worship  of  ancestors,  a  primi- 
tive and  natural  form  of  religion  with  most,  if  not  all,  nations, 
became  in  China  consecrated  by  its  symbolic  connection  with 
the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  state,  and  firmly  estab- 
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lished  as  the  one  necessary  form  of  religious  expression  for 
all  the  people. 

But  it  may  be  said  as  an  objection  to  this  account  of 
Chinese  development  that  it  cannot  be  verified,  because  we 
cannot  trace  its  successive  stages.  The  history  of  China 
begins  with  the  odes;  and  in  the  odes  we  are  confronted 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  phases  of  thought  and  life 
existing  contemporaneously.  The  personal  and  private  wor- 
ship of  Shang  Tl,  the  vicarious  worship  of  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  worship  of  ancestors,  all  emerge  together  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  pre-historic  period.  This  is  true.  But  the 
subsequent  fate  of  these  elements  indicates  clearly  which  were 
the  old  and  decaying  ones,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  comparatively  young  and  growing  ones.  These  odes,  we 
must  remember,  are  the  most  ancient  literature  of  a  people 
in  whom  the  conservative  instinct  is  peculiarly  strong ;  and 
we  should  naturally  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  them  tbe 
expression  of  some  ideas  that  embodied  the  consciousness  of 
antecedent  generations,  together  with  those  which  were  the 
transcript  of  the  living  thought  of  their  age.  When  we  come 
as  far  down  in  history  as  the  time  of  Confucius  we  know 
that  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  God  of  persons,  has  lost 
its  vitality;  and  we  have  seen  that  Confucius  himself, 
while  he  grounded  his  teaching  upon  the  odes  and  made  a 
carefully  annotated  collection  of  them  for  the  use  of  his  frf- 

,  lowers,  ignored  this  element  in  them ;  and  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  impersonal  word  signifying  heaven  in  place  of  the 
word  meaning  God  confirmed  his  countrymen  in  the  habit 
of  living  and  thinking  without  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  the  state  as  the  central  object  of  all  thought  and  all 
activity  has  gone  on  developing  and  maturing  strengUi  through 
the  centuries. 

It  must  be  said,  moreover,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection 
that  the  odes  do  not  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  approach  to 

.  the  sources  of  Chinese  history.  The  study  of  tlie  Chinese 
characters  carries  us  back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  "  The 
results  of  analysis,"  says  Dr.  LeggOi  ^  put  us  en  rapport  with 
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the  Chinese  fathers  fully  five  thousand  years  ago."*  At 
that  time  they  were  monotheists.^  Prom  this  earliest  forma- 
tive period  to  the  twenty-third  century  b.o.  history  is  almost 
a  blank ;  but  not  quite.  "  One  very  important  step,"  the 
same  author  tells  us,  ^  had  certainly  been  taken  during  this 
long  and  unreported  interval.  Methods  of  worship,  as  the 
complement  of  the  religious  ideas  on  which  I  have  tried  to 
throw  light  from  the  primitive  Chinese  characters,  had  been 
instituted ;  a  worship  of  God  for  all,  but  in  which  the  ruler 
of  the  state  should  be  the  only  ofiiciator ;  and  a  worship  of 
ancestors  by  all,  or  at  least  by  the  heads  of  families,  for 
themselves  and  all  the  members  in  their  relative  circles."  ^ 

A  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  8.  *  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

*  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  23.  I  am  aware  that  some  stndents  of  Chinese 
literature  have  taken  a  difierent  view  from  the  one  here  presented.  The  vexed 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  name  of  Shang  Tt  as  a  sjnonyme  for  God 
has  developed  two  markedly  opposed  tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  Chinese 
thoaght ;  and  the  heat  of  controversy  has  nnqnestionably  led  scholars  on  both 
sides  to  take  extreme  positions.  Those  who  favor  this  use  of  the  word  Sbang  T! 
are  probably  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  a  personal  God 
is  recognized  at  the  present  day ;  while  some  who  oppose  its  use  are  led  into  dis- 
puting the  position  that  the  odes  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pnrw  form  of 
belief  in  ancient  times.  The  justification  of  this  denial  is  grounded  not  so  much 
on  a  critical  study  of  the  ancient  classics  as  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Western  scholars  to  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  classics  agreed  to  by  the 
educated  Chinese  of  to^ay,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.,  Choo-fu-tsze.  But  it  would 
eeitainly  seem  as  if  our  scholars  were  infected  with  the  Chinese  spirit,  if  they 
could  agree  to  hamper  the  investigation  of  Chinese  literature  in  accordance 
with  any  such  view.  Our  knowledge  of  this  people,  if  it  has  taught  us  any- 
thing aright,  has  made  it  clear  that  they  are  most  inapt  at  analyzing  their  own 
ideas,  and  that  self-criticism  is  a  branch  of  discipline  much  neglected  by 
them.  But  if  the  study  of  the  classics  is  conducted  in  an  independent  spirit, 
no  one  who  reads  the  odes  sufficiently  to  apprehend  the  conception  with  which 
tbey  are  instinct,  of  Shang  Tl  as  a  personal  God,  and  from  them  turns  to  the 
Conunentaiy  of  Choo-fu-tsie,  written  more  than  two  thousand  years  later, 
can  avoid  the  conviction  that  this  philosopher  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
these  ancient  writings  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  occupies  in  relation  to  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  When  Choo-lu-tsze  says  "  Shang  Ti  is  law,"  he  certainly 
teems  to  present  a  literary  parallel  to  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  says  Jehovah  is  "  a 
tirmm  of  tendency."  Mr.  Meadows,  who  has  written  more  appreciatively  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  perhaps,  than  any  one  else,  feels  it  necessary  to  make  an 
d^Kffate  apology  for  him.  He  says,  "  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  us  that  he 
most  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  dishonesty  in  understanding  anything  but 
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In  the  growth  of  two  institutions,  then,  the  worship  of  God 
by  the  emperor  for  all,  and  the  worship  of  ancestors  hy  all, 
I  believe  we  find  the  embodiment  of  those  ideas  which  have 
moulded  the  Chinese  to  the  practical,  unimaginative,  unaspir- 
ing type  of  mind  which  distinguishes  them  among  the  nations. 
In  the  removal  from  their  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal relations  to  God  we  recognize  the  withdrawal  of  that 
power  which  under  the  Christian  religion  exerts  a  perpetual 
attraction  into  a  higher  realm.  And  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors  we  have  a  well  worn  channel  for  the  continaal 
drawing  off  of  that  religious  energy  which,  in  default  of  such 
an  escape,  would  overflow  and  carry  disorder  into  this  bal- 
anced and  immovable  system.  Ancestor  worship  has  been 
uniformly  represented  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
underlying  motives  of  the  Chinese  as  the  immovable  thing 
at  the  bottom  of  all  their  immobility.  As  one  has  said,  it  is 
like  ^'  the  iron  particles  in  tlieir  blood."  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  characterizes  all  the  Chinese.  A  visitor  among  them  is 
often  sorely  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  great  diversity  of 
religious  development.  Temples,  convents,  priests,  and  cere- 
monies having  nothing  in  common  with  the  severe  ideals  of 

an  intelligent  personal  being,  the  rnler  of  the  worid,  bj  the  termi  l^umg  Tl, 
Tien/'  etc.   Bat  while  exonorating  the  commentator  from  any  intention  to  bu»> 
represent,  he  none  the  less  sees  in  him  a  penrertM*  of  the  simple  and  clear  meuH 
ing  of  the  odes.    Bat  this  is  not  all.    The  theory  that  the  Chinese  have  alwi^ 
occupied  the  same  religious  plane  that  they  do  to-day,  makes  it  almost  imprrwi- 
ble  to  account  in  any  reasonable  way  for  the  glaring  ineonsbfeency  that  oonfronts 
us  in  Chinese  religious  conceptions.    In  the  state  worship,  performed  throe 
times  a  year  by  the  emperor,  we  hare  still  a  recognition  of  a  Supreme  oonscio«s 
God,  who  like  the  Shang  Ti  of  th6  odes  rules  all  things  by  his  own  will  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  rightousness.    Many  of  the  prayers  ofikred  in  tkia 
worship  have,  in  passages,  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  prayers  oflered  in  Qiii»- 
tian  churches.    Now,  contrasted  with  this,  we  have  in  the  whole  educated  elaaa 
of  China  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  theoretical  atheists.    Mr.  Meadows  speaks  of 
the  state  worship  as  "  a  mere  ceremonial,"  in  which  the  people  have  no  ahftniy 
which  is  associated  with  no  theological  doctrines,  and  which  exercises  no  inll«> 
ence  on  the  national  principles  of  morally  and  legislation.    Whence  came  tliis 
higher  religion,  presenred  as  it  were  in  ice,  at  the  summit  of  Chinese  national  life  ? 
Has  it  been  always  the  same?  or  is  this  state  religion  the  dead  body  of  a  onee 
national  faith  from  which  homan  life  and  thought  have  throng  the  ages  dow^ 
ebbed  away  1 
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Confncianism  arrest  his  attention  on  every  side.  Two  other 
religions  he  is  told  divide  with  it  the  activities  of  this  great 
people.  But  Tadism  and  a  debased  form  of  Buddhism  are 
only  the  side  developments  of  the  religious  instinct  checked 
in  its  upward  growth,  but  not  satisfied.  These  religions  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  indestructibility  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  man,  the  evidence  of  a  life  that  has  been  forced  into 
abnormal  forms.  There  is  no  power  in  them  to  revolutionize 
character.  A  man  may  call  himself  a  Buddhia^t^  a  TaSist, 
but  underneath,  and  before  all  else,  he  is  a  worshipper  of  his 
ancestors,  and  a  worshipper  of  the  idea  of  the  collective  good 
of  the  collective  life.  We  cannot  justly  estimate  the  formar 
tive  power  of  such  an  earth-bound  worship  if  we  think  simply 
of  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  mind  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
generation.  For  ages  the  Chinese  have  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  earth.  Every  thought,  every  aspiration,  every  im- 
agination, has  been  bent  and  made  to  grow  in  this  one  direc- 
tion. The  result  is  cumulative.  What  was  at  first  a  matter 
of  intention  and  training  becomes  at  last  an  ingrained  ten- 
dency ;  and  the  soul  of  man  is  borne  down  and  held  down 
by  the  density  of  a  moral  atmosphere  that  lies  upon  it  '^  with  a 
weight  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

A  Ck)MPABIS0N  OP  IDEAIJ3. 

The  relation  of  such  a  mental  habit  to  progress  is  evident 
enough  the  moment  we  recognize  the  prime  condition  of 
progress,  namely,  the  existence  of  some  powerful  attraction 
into  an  ideal  realm.  Men  are  induced  to  enter  upon  and 
endure  the  labors  involved  in  progress  only  by  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  a  condition  of  things  better  than  that  in  which 
they  are.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  quality  of  progress 
is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  the 
offspring.  We  strive  for  great  or  for  little  things  accordingly 
as  the  visions  which  paint  themselves  on  the  cloud-land  of  a 
possible  future  are  of  a  noble  or  of  an  ignoble  type.  If  a 
nian's  highest  dreams  reach  only  to  a  condition  one  step 
removed  above  that  in  which  he  is,  the  height  of  that  step 
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will  be  the  measure  of  his  progress.  In  communities,  i^ain, 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  relative  and  absolute  progress. 
If  the  highest  ideal  of  a  community  is  the  attainment  for  aU 
or  for  the  many  of  a  condition  that  is  continually  realized 
by  some  of  its  members,  there  can  be  in  that  community  no 
progress  except  within  the  lines  of  this  fulfilled  ideal.  There 
may  be  extension,  there  may  be  a  filling  out  of  the  ideal, 
and  a  continually  increased  realization  of  it  so  far  as  amount 
is  concerqiji^;  but  there  can  be  no  rising  above  it  In  otlier 
words  a  stationary  ideal  makes  a  stationary  people.  Hie 
reverse  of  this  is  equally  true.  An  advancing  ideal  makes 
an  advancing  people.  If  something  better  and  higher  is 
continually  unfolding  itself  to  the  vision  of  those  who  are  in 
the  front  ranks  of  progress  there  will  be  absolute  and  real 
movement  upward.  Old  grounds  will  be  abandoned,  new 
positions  will  be  occupied.  Human  life  and  thought  will 
not  be  a  repetition  of  the  things  that  have  been ;  they  will 
be  a  continual  unfolding  and  becoming.  Nor  can  such 
progress  be  confined  to  those  who  are  its  leaders.  The  atti- 
tude of  expectancy,  the  habit  of  peering  into  the  future  foe 
a  coming  good,  the  feeling  of  unrest,  and  of  the  incondosive- 
ness  of  all  that  is,  will  extend  from  those  who  lead  through 
the  whole  intelligence  of  a  nation. 

Now,  the  supreme  ideal  of  every  nation  is  involved  in  its 
conception  of  the  being  and  will  of  Ood.  I  say,  the  being 
and  the  will  of  God,  because  the  mere  conception  of  m 
supreme  existence,  if  it  be  out  of  relation  to  the  life  d 
man,  cannot  determine  the  ideal  of  that  life.  The  possibility 
of  approach  to  the  higher  state  is  a  necessary  element  in  that 
conception  which  shall  shape  an  ideal. 

The  reader  will  have  already  divined  the  conclusion  to 
which  thfs  argument  tends ;  and  if  the  positions  tlius  far 
taken  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment,  he  will  be  pre^ 
pared  to  trace  in  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Chinese  from  the  Christian  conception  of  Gknl  the  counter- 
part of  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  Chinese  from 
Christian  development.    We  have  already  seen  how  the  am- 
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ception  of  God  in  China  was  supplanted  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation  by  the  idea  of  the  state  —  an  idea  of  purely  mundane 
origin,  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  humanity  as  announced 
by  Comte.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Great  Learning 
Confucius  lays  down  the  supreme  object  of  life  which -should 
occupy  the  attention  and  constitute  the  goal  of  highest  aspi- 
ration for  all.  "Things,"  he  says,  "have  their  root  and 
their  completion.  Affairs  have  their  end  and  their  begin- 
ning." The  root  or  beginning  is  the  "inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  things  " ;  the  end  or  completion  is  the  "  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  empire."  It  is  true  that  the  first 
object  of  the  Great  Learning  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  "  the 
making  of  one's  self  more  and  more  illustrious  in  virtue." 
But  to  what  end  is  this  cultivation  of  self  ?  It  is  no  other 
than  that  indicated  above  —  the  securing  the  "tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  empire  "  —  the  collective  good 
of  the  collective  whole. 

There  is  here  no  recognition  whatever  of  God,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  something  of  higher  importance  than 
Qod  is  conceived  of  as  the  end  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  with  what  boldness  Mencius  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  are  the  most  important  element  in  the  state, 
the  spirits  of  the  land  and  grain  the  next,  the  emperor  the 
least.  The  same  course  of  reasoning  was  unconsciously 
carried  out  to  include  the  Buler  of  heaven  also,  as  one  who 
in  the  highest  capacity  of  all  served,  and  was  therefore  sub- 
ordinate to,  the  idea  of  the  state.  The  highest  thought  of 
God  had  been  fully  compassed  by  man.  In  other  words, 
the  highest  desure  of  God  is  no  other  than  the  highest 
desire  of  man.  "  Heaven  sees  as  my  people  see ;  Heaven 
bears  as  my  people  hear."  The  Divine  Spirit  is  conceived 
of  not  as  becoming  conscious  of  himself  through  the  finite 
spirit,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  process  is  com- 
pleted. The  future  presents  nothing  in  the  way  of  becomings 
save  the  filling  out  of  a  fully  comprehended  plan  —  the  ex- 
tension of  that  which  in  a  limited  way  has  been  already 
realized. 
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Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  Christian  conception 
of  God.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  one  (Jod  of 
the  Bible  is  not  the  same  God  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
men  of  all  times.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  eariy 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  like  the  early  Chinese  poetry,  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  Him  as  the  guardian  of  material  interests- 
He  visits  men,  according  to  their  deserts,  with  the  blessings 
of  health,  fertile  lands,  timely  rains,  abundant  harvests,  fmit- 
ful  flocks  and  herds,  peace,  and  long  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  But  from  the  very  beginning  there  is  also 
another  and  a  higher  strain.  There  are  intimations  of  a  mys- 
terious something,  yet  to  be  revealed,  which  will  bring  man 
into  a  higher  state  of  blessedness  than  he  is  as  yet  able  to 
conceive.  Abraham  lives  not  alone  in  the  thought  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  material  prosperity  with  which  God  has  surroun- 
ded him.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  a  distant  and  undefined  future ; 
and  it  is  his  unshaken  faith  in  a  blessing  to  be  realized  only 
when  he,  and  countless  generations  after  him,  shall  have  passed 
away,  that  constitutes  the  great  bond  of  friendship,  the  ground 
of  intimate  communion  between  himself  and  God.  He  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  that  promise,  *'  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed " ;  but  he  recognizes  in  its 
Author  one  who  has  great  and  unsearchable  tilings  to  unfold, 
and  in  himself  the  medium  through  which  some  part  of  that 
unfolding  is  to  take  place. 

The  revelation  moves  on;  but  men  are  never  permitted 
to  feel  that  they  have  fathomed  the  thought  of  Ood.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  becomes  to  them  more  and  more  the  representa- 
tive of  a  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  infinitely  raised  above 
that  in  which  his  earth-born  creatures  habitually  dwell.  The 
language  of  the  prophets  is :  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts.**  We  have  here  a  progressive  revelation  and  an 
advancing  ideal.  Though  it  is  Gk)d's  purpose  to  manifest 
himself  to  men,  though  he  encourages  them  individually  and 
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collectively  to  draw  near  to  him,  they  are  never  permitted 
to  forget  that  he  is  an  infinite  being.  And  when  Christ,  the 
great  revealer,  brings  men  into  still  closer  relations  to  the 
Almighty  Father  he  at  the  same  time  raises  immeasurably 
their  conception  of  the  Divine  character  —  the  ideal  toward 
which  they  are  to  strive.  Houses  and  lands  and  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  worldly  treasures  are  no  longer  the  promised 
rewards.  Ideal  blessings,  the  dim  outlines  of  which  some 
few  only  can  begin  to  discern,  are  to  be  the  objects  of  striving 
henceforth.  And  to  those  who  see  farthest  into  these  new 
heavens,  the  prospect  is  the  most  bewildering  in  its  immen- 
sity. "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God ! "  is  their  language ;  "  How  unsearchable 
are  liis  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out." 

But  corresponding  to  this  advancing  idea  of  God,  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  it  in  Christianity,  is  the  continually  advancing 
conception  of  the  destiny  of  man.  What  he  is,  at  any 
moment  of  the  world's  history,  is  but  the  suggestion  of  that 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become.  His  earthly  career 
is  only  the  initial  chapter  in  a  life  that  may  have  a  continu- 
ous development  throughout  the  ages.  And  though  the  ideal 
toward  which  he  labors  is  one  which  constantly  eludes  him, 
receding  as  he  advances,  yet  no  impossibility  divides  him  from 
it.  No  natural  barriers  limit  his  development,  or  separate 
him  from  the  source  of  infinite  perfection,  out  of  which  he 
sprung  and  toward  which  he  may  forever  make  progress. 
Although  finite  he  takes  hold  of  infinity  because  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  nature  are  infinite. 

But  Christianity  does  something  more  than  present  man 
with  ideals.  Its  greatest  power  as  a  religion  of  progress  can 
be  appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  the  relations  which  man 
is  made  to  sustain  to  these.  There  are  two  streams  of 
tendency  in  human  nature  —  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  how  Christianity  engages,  develops, 
and  unites  these  seemingly  antagonistic  forces.  First,  as  to 
the  egoistic  side  of  man's  nature,  —  what  is  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  take  possession  of  and  intensify  man's  pas- 
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sion  for  self-satisfaction  and  self-development?  The  most 
marked  peculiarity,  from  this  point  of  view,  which  distia- 
guishes  Christianity  from  positivism  is  its  individtializmg'  of 
man.  There  is  no  loss  of  power,  as  in  the  worship  of  the 
ideal  of  the  state,  by  the  conception  of  divided  opportunity 
and  divided  responsibility.  Christianity  points  out  a  goal  to 
be  labored  for  not  by  the  human  race  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity, but.  one  which  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  individuals. 
The  destiny  of  each  man,  in  one  view,  stands  by  itself.  The 
opportunities  of  life  cannot  be  taken  from  me  by  the  failure 
of  my  neighbor  to  appreciate  them.  They  cannot  be  made 
fruitful  to  me  by  the  combined  earnestness  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  community  in  which  I  live.  My  will  is  the 
arbiter  of  my  destiny.  The  prospect  of  infinite  blessedness 
and  never-ending  development  thus  appeals  to  each  indiTid- 
ual,  not  as  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  human  race,  but  as  if 
he  stood  alone  with  God  in  the  universe.  The  Almighty 
has  encompassed  him  behind  and  before,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  him. 

Again,  the  opportunities  open  to  each  individual  connect 
themselves  directly  with  his  moral  nature  and  with  his 
personal  sense  of  duty.  The  destiny  set  before  a  man  is 
not  one  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject,  as  the 
balance  may  seem  to  lie  on  the  side  of  pain  involved  in  striv- 
ing, or  on  that  of  happiness,  the  fruit  of  overcoming.  A 
necessity  lies  upon  him.  The  "  categorical  imperative  "  of 
duty  as  related  to  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  God  impels 
him.  The  unutterable  woe  of  not  realizing  the  plan  of  his  life 
lies  over  against  the  heavenly  vision  that  beckons  him  on  ward. 
The  training  of  his  imagination  that  has  made  possible  the 
thought  of  an  ever  increasing  happiness,  has  at  the  same 
time  given  him  a  vivid  presentiment  of  that  wretchedness 
without  soundings  that  is  its  necessary  alternative.  Concep- 
tions such  as  these  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
individual  life,  and  aflfect  profoundly  the  quality  of  man's 
self-consciousness.  The  thought  of  unmeasured  possibili- 
ties lays  upon  him  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  to  f  oroe  him  into  ways 
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not  of  his  own  chooaing,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ennobles 
him  with  the  consciousness  of  unlimited  power.  A  man 
who  has  clearly  conceived  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  God  and  to  the  human  lives  that  touch  his,  each  one  with 
infinite  possibilities  like  his  own,  cannot  think  meanly  of  his 
inheritance  or  of  his  standing  in  the  universe.  Like  the  God 
who  has  made  him,  he  is  a  free  agent.  He  can  look  upward 
into  ever-widening  heavens  and  trace  the  path  of  an  un- 
limited progress,  he  can  also  look  downward  into  unlimited 
degradation. 

Altruism. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  place  in  human  nature  even  than 
that  where  the  sense  of  duty  takes  its  rise.  Love  is  the 
power  that  underlies  all  true  living.  The  power  of  powers, 
it  alone  co-ordinates  and  unites  all  the  faculties  in  an  har- 
monious and  vigorous  development.  Without  it  man  never 
forgets  himself  and  passes  beyond,  into  that  nobler  and  higher 
creature,  his  better  self.  The  positivists,  as  we  have  seen, 
fully  recognize  this.  With  them  as  with  us,  the  subjection  of 
the  intellect  to  the  heart  is  the  mainspring  of  all  power  for 
the  attainment  of  unselfish  ends. 

This  accord  brings  all  the  more  fully  into  view  the  second 
great  characteristic  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  pos- 
itivism ;  namely,  the  immeasurably  greater  elevation  of  the 
source  from  which  it  draws  its  power  for  the  development  of 
love,  or  altruism.  Under  Comte's  system  the  subjection  of  the 
intellect  to  the  heart  is  to  be  secured  by  the  force  of  innate 
altruism  stimulated  by  an  ever  increasuig  enlightenment. 
The  object  which  is  to  awaken  and  continually  augment  our 
unselfish  devotion  is  the  conception  which  each  one  may  form 
for  himself  of  a  society  on  earth  in  which  those  outward, 
but  very  uncertain,  sources  of  happiness  which  the  few,  who 
are  reckoned  the  more  fortunate,  now  possess  shall  be  sup* 
plied  to  the  great  multitude  of  men.  Science  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted with  a  new  energy  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  desir- 
able end.    The  sight  of  all  the  misery  that  now  exists, 
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because  of  the  anarchical  condition  of  society,  will  act  as  an 
ever  present  stimulus  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  alleviations 
wrought  by  every  new  discovery,  the  sense  of  nearing  that 
which  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  will  unite  the  whole  human 
race  in  a  fervor  of  altruistic  enthusiasm. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  picture  is  enhanced  by  a  compari- 
son with  Christianity,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  a  religion 
that  has  specially  cultivated  and  encouraged  selfishness,  a 
religion  that  has  isolated  the  individual,  and  centered  all  his 
energies  on  securing  salvation  for  himself.  Comte  indeed 
admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to 
the  heart  was  instinctively  accepted  by  theological  systems, 
but  "  it  was  coupled,'*  he  tells  us,  "  with  an  error  which 
after  a  time  destroyed  all  its  value."  ^    "  There  is,"  he  says, 

^'  a  natural  connection  between  egoism  and  the  absolute 

So  natural  is  this  tendency  that  when  the  fictitious  synthesis 
becomes  fully  systematized  in  monotheism  it  is  necessarily 
led  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  true  altruistic  sentiment."  ^ 
But  whatever  the  historic  development  of  Christianity  may 
have  been,  its  very  soul,  as  it  came  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  was  altruism  of  the  most  exalted  character.  ^^  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Paul  and  John  enlarged 
upon  this  theme  in  words  which,  beyond  all  their  other  utter- 
ances, bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  divine  inspiration. 
^^  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  "  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  Gk)d."  Accord- 
ing to  Christianity,  there  is  no  personal  salvation,  there  is  no 
heaven  to  be  attained,  there  is  no  Gk>d  to  be  found,  without 
love. 

The  transcendent  elevation  of  the  object  thus  presented  for 
the  drawing  out  of  man's  love  by  Christianity  sets  it  in  a  world- 
wide contrast  to  that  given  by  positivism.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  embodiment  of  the  highest  thought  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive — the  thought  of  a  being  of  un* 

^  Sjstam  of  PositiTe  PoUty,  VoL  L  p.  18.  *  Ibid.,  YoL  ill.  p.  27. 
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limited  perfections,  infinite  in  purity  and  power  and  majesty, 
the  great  and  glorious  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the 
source  and  end  of  all  things  that  have  been  or  shall  be.  But 
love  cannot  be  called  forth  in  any  great  degree  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  cold  ideal,  no  matter  how  elevated  and  worthy 
of  adoration.  Pre-eminently,  we  might  almost  say  exclu- 
sively, Christianity  depends  for  the  development  of  altruism 
upon  the  fact  that  "  He  first  loved  us."  This  is  the  central 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation;  that  notwithstanding  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  all  the  dreary  sights  and  sounds 
of  earth,  the  universe  is  ruled  by  a  God  of  love,  a  God  who 
desires  the  happiness  of  our  race,  and  of  every  individual  in 
it,  and  who  in  dl  things  is  working  toward  that  end,  guiding 
those  who  earnestly  desire  the  truth,  and  supplementing 
their  feeble  efforts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But,  it  will  be  replied,  this  is  pure  mysticism.  It  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination,  and  instead  of  strengthening  men 
for  action  in  real  life,  it  carries  them  away  into  an  ideal 
realm  and  squanders  that  force  which  positivism  dii*ects  to 
alleviating  the  substantial  ills  of  the  world.  This  might  seem 
reasonable  if  Christ  had  comprehended  the  whole  law  in  the 
first  half  of  it.  But  he  who  said  '^  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  said 
also  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Love  must  have  activi- 
ties,  or  it  fades  away  into  sentimentality.  By  the  second 
half  of  the  great  law,  therefore,  a  way  is  provided  for  the 
expression  and  growth  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  creature  by 
active  service  for  the  Creator;  and  this  prescribed  way  is 
identical  with  that  which  Comte  recommends  to  us.  The 
believer  in  Christ  has,  therefore,  all  the  power  that  positiv- 
ism has  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  innate  altruism,  with  the  in- 
centive of  love  and  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  a  Father  of  in- 
finite attributes  superadded.  Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is 
love  to  God.  It  is  not  only  the  great  channel  specially  pre- 
scribed for  the  activity  of  love  to  Grod  to  flow  in,  but  it  is  the 
sole  test  of  love  to  him.    ^'  If  a  man  say  I  love  God  and 

hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar He  that  loveth  not  his 

brother,  abideth  in  death I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
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me  not :  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not ....  For 
inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did 
it  not  to  me." 

In  view  of  the  whole  experience  of  mankind,  the  vision  of  a 
world  redeemed  by  innate  altruism  is  the  product  of  a  more 
daring  flight  of  the  imagination  than  any  of  the  soK»lled 
dreams  of  Christianity.  K  the  mind  is  made  to  dwell  ex- 
clusively on  the  strength  of  that  natural  benevolence,  which 
works  by  sympathy,  the  amount  and  potency  of  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  considerable.  But  it  can  appear  so  only  when 
viewed  out  of  relation  to  other  tendencies.  Our  own  experi- 
ence and  the  history  of  the  world  remind  us  that,  when  crossed 
by  the  demands  of  egoism,  the  force  of  altruism,  unsupported 
by  powerful  incentives,  is  a  thing  too  feeble  to  affect  in  any 
appreciable  degree  the  great  streams  of  social  tendency. 
China  has,  through  thousands  of  years  of  continuous  and 
comparatively  undisturbed  development,  made  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  power  of  innate  altruism  stimulated  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  greatest  good  of  the  collective  whole.  Human- 
ity has  been  its  God.  With  what  result  we  have  seen  in  a 
former  article.  The  humanity  developed  has  been  of  a  low 
type.  The  good  of  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  tlie 
idea  of  the  collective  life.  And  of  a  progressive  humanity 
—  a  humanity,  that  is,  which  seeks  by  radical  changes  to 
right  great  wrongs  —  there  is  no  trace. 

Science. 

But  the  claim  of  the  positivists  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  altruism  is  not  one  whit  more  preposterous  than 
their  assumption  that  science,  under  their  system,  will 
receive  a  new  impulse.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  heart,  Comte  tells  us 
that  without  this  limitation  of  the  intellect  "  experience  has 
shown  too  clearly  that  it  would  almost  always  follow  its 
natural  bent  for  useless  or  insoluble  questions."  ^  But  if  the 
intellect  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  heart  it  is  of  the  utmost 
^  Sjitem  of  PottdTO  Poli^,  YoL  L  ik  16. 
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importance  that  the  object  on  which  the  heart  is  fixed  should 
be  so  high  as  to  include  every  possible  sphere  of  intellect- 
ual activity.  The  God  of  Christianity  presents  man  with 
such  an  object.  The  supreme  object  of  positivism,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  subjection  of  the  intellect  to 
the  heart  under  its  sway  would  necessarily  forbid  the  entrance 
of  thought  into  those  realms  of  speculation  where  all  great 
scientific  truths  are  found.  *'When  it  is  said  that  the 
intellect  should  be  subordinate  to  the  heart,  what  is  meant  is, 
that  the  intellect  should  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  prob- 
lems which  the  heart  suggests,  the  ultimate  object  being  to 
find  proper  satisfaction  for  our  various  wants.'*  ^  Now  under 
Christianity  a  further  knowledge  of  the  great  central  mind 
of  the  universe  is  a  human  want.  Under  positivism,  on  the 
contrary,  no  such  want  exists.  How,  for  instance,  could  the 
heart  intent  on  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  ever  suggest 
to  a  positivist  an  investigation  of  the  problems  of  astronomy  ? 
Would  not  all  effort  for  the  discovery  of  natural  laws,  not 
connected  with  some  foreseen  useful  end,  be  an  example  of 
the  intellect  following  "its  natural  bent  for  useless  or  in- 
soluble questions  ?  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  greatest  achievements  of  science 
have  been  reached  without  a  thought  of  any  advantage,  other 
than  a  spiritual  one.  They  have,  it  is  true,  brought  in  their 
train  innumerable  practical  benefits  to  mankind,  but  these 
have  come  by  the  way,  and  after  the  manner  of  things  added 
to  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  the  sacredness  of  pursuits  which  have  for  their 
end  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that  men  hardly  think  of  asking  whence  it  has  arisen  ;  and 
when  those  who  have  forgotten  the  end  in  the  means  claim 
for  science  the  right,  as  it  were,  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
field  of  thought,  they  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  claim 
rests  upon  a  purely  religious  foundation.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  all  the  sacredness  of  scientific  pursuits  is  a  sacred- 

^  Bjstem  of  PositiTe  Polity,  VoL  i.  p.  16. 
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ness  which  they  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  great 
agencies  of  humanity,  prosecuting  for  it  the  quest  of  the 
thought  of  God.  With  the  thought  of  God  taken  away, 
science  falls  to  the  level  of  other  useful  occupations.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  irrepressible  impulse  toward 
the  cultivation  of  science  that  has  characterized  modera 
thought  has  been  the  direct  and  natural  outcome  of  an  ab- 
sorbing desire  to  reach  a  fuller  comprehension  of  God,  a 
desire  bred  in  the  mind  by  the  Christian  conception  of  mau^s 
relations  to  him.  So  much  of  the  knowledge  of  €rod  as  is 
necessary  for  the  first  step  toward  him  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  responsible  creature  in  the  universe.  It  has  been 
made  immeasurably  clearer  by  the  revelation  of  Gtxi  in 
Christ.  But  beyond  this  first  step  the  knowledge  of  God, 
whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal,  is  the  reward  of  those 
only  who  seek  him  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  mind 
and  with  all  the  strength.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the 
world  by  hints,  by  glimpses,  in  fragmentary  and  enigmatical 
disclosures,  to  the  end  that  men  should  seek  for  him,  and  iu 
seeking  develop  all  those  higher  qualities  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  striving  and  overcoming.  Even  the  utterances  of 
Christ,  abounding  as  they  do  in  figures,  in  paradoxes,  in  formal 
contradictions,  no  less  than  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature, 
stimulate  far  more  than  they  satisfy.  From  all  this  provoca- 
tion and  drawing  out  of  the  mind  of  man  has  resulted  theol- 
ogy, of  which  the  natural  sciences  are,  properly  ^peaking,  a 
branch. 

At  this  point  the  history  of  China  throws  a  particolarly 
strong  light  on  the  assumptions  of  positivism.  If  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  idea  of  God  and  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
humanity  can  act  as  an  inspiration  to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
this  great  civilization  ought  to  afford  substantial  proof  of  it. 
All  through  the  centuries  the  earnest  prosecution  of  science 
("the  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  things")  has  been  de- 
clared the  chief  instrumentality  for  attaining  the  good  of 
mankind.  There  has  been  no  theology  and  no  church  to  set 
itself  against  it.    Those  who  have  made  useful  discoveries 
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have  always  been  rewarded  with  honors  amounting  almost 
to  worship.  The  result  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
the  non-development  of  science,  but  the  non-existence  of 
that  conception,  which  is  a  commonplace  to  us,  that  there 
is  a  distinct  nobleness  and  greatness  attaching  to  scientific 
pursuits  apart  from  any  practical  advantage  that  may  flow 
from  them. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  its  inspiration  tliat  science  is  in- 
debted to  the  ideals  of  Christianity.  The  very  power  by  which 
it  works,  and  without  which  its  results  could  never  have  been 
achieved,  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  discipline  through 
which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  its  attempts  to  grasp 
spiritual  ideas.  The  ability  of  the  Western  mind  to  soar 
aloft  and  sustain  itself  in  the  region  of  abstract  thought  is 
the  result  of  training,  just  as  the  inability  of  the  Chinese 
mind  to  lift  itself  from  the  ground  is  the  result  of  an  opposite 
training.  The  Chinese  are  in  this  respect  like  birds  that  by 
long  ages  of  domestication  have  lost  the  power  of  using  their 
wings,  though  these,  with  all  the  muscles  required  for  their 
movement,  still  remain  to  them.  Christianity  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  dint  of  powerful  attractions  and  the  goadings 
of  dire  necessity,  forced  its  subjects  to  lofty  flights  into  the 
realms  of  abstract  thought  The  requirements  of  a  great 
Bcientific  mind  are  indeed  many  and  varied,  but  there  can 
be  no  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  without  the  possession 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  the  hypothesis-framing  power ; 
the  power,  that  is,  of  combining  many  ideas  into  a  possible 
system,  of  holding  this  system  in  suspense  for  criticism,  of 
dissolving  and  recombining,  and  of  producing  continually  new 
forms  from  the  imagination  till  the  true  one  has  been  found. 
In  one  view  the  discoverer  of  a  great  law  creates  it  anew. 
The  operations  of  mind  involved  in  such  a  discovery  may  at 
least  be  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  that  the  human  mind 
can  make  to  creation. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  circumstance  that 
Comte  in  his  system  of  evolution  lays  great  stress  not  only 
on  the  inevitableness,  but  on  the  necessity,  of  the  theological 
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stage  of  development,  which  he  calls  the  '^fictitious  synthe- 
sis," for  the  growth  of  the  human  spirit  into  the  final  religion 
of  positivism.  But  the  transition  from  theology  is  not  direct. 
There  is  an  intermediate  stage  —  the  metaphysical ;  which, 
after  a  brief  development,  will  entirely  disappear.  "  All  the 
metaphysical  spirit  can  really  affect  is  to  dissolve  the  theo- 
logical spirit  without  in  any  way  filling  its  place,  being  im- 
potent for  construction.  It  next  tries  to  corrupt  the  positive 
spirit,  in  order  to  set  up  its  entities  above  wills  and  laws 
alike.  But  here  its  attacks  are  harmless,  for  as  there  is  no 
affinity  between  the  two  there  can  be  no  true  admixture  of 
them.'*  1  Thus  another  great  realm  of  activity  for  the  intel- 
lect is  sealed  up.  But  if  all  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
metaphysics  is  to  cease,  how  are  we  to  climb  to  the  higher 
regions  of  thought  ?  To  affirm  that  the  triumph  of  positiv- 
ism will  be  the  end  of  metaphysics,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  will  be  the  end  of  science  in  all  its  higher  depart- 
ments. **  The  metaphysical  process,'*  says  Whewell, "  has 
always  gone  on  most  actively  in  the  most  prosperous  periods 

of  each  science It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  from  the 

works  of  all  great  discoverers  passages  more  profoundly  met- 
aphysical than  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
barren  a  priori  reasoners."  ^ 

The  following  quotation  from  the  late  Professor  Benjamin 
Pierce  is  of  the  character  of  exhortation  rather  than  argu- 
ment ;  but  no  excuse  is  needed  for  exhortation  from  such  a 
source.  "  Men  of  science  !  do  not  forget  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  reverence  taught  to  youth.  Your  logic  of  induction 
may  be  as  pellucid  as  ice ;  but  beware  lest  you  be  bound  in 
its  frigid  and  rigid  bonds,  till  you  become  as  immovable  and 
incapable  of  progress  as  those  who  were  seen  by  the  Floren- 
tine prophet,  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus. 
Retrace  your  steps  upwards,  through  the  narrow  avenue  of 
ideality,  out  of  this  threatened  darkness,  to  the  grateful 
warmth  and  light  of  the  surface,  where  you  can  see  Uie  stars 

1  System  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

'  Philosophy  of  the  Indactive  ScJences,  Part  it  Book  xiii.  chap.  4. 
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again.  Your  science  will  recover  the  perception  of  the 
central  luminary,  which  is  the  unfailing  fountain  of  pure 
knowledge,  and  will  be  restored  to  the  praise  and  worship  of 
the  almighty,  omniscient,  and  all-loying  God."  ^  In  view  of 
this  warning,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  turn  once  more 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  find  him  tracing  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  what  he  calls  the  Chinese  ^'  concrete  habit" 
of  thought  and  ^^  modem  evolutionism."  After  speaking  of 
the  purely  ideal  character  of  the  conceptions  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  development,  the  Chinese  imposed  on 
nature  and  mind,  he  calls  attention  to  the  influence  which 
the  ^^  concrete  habit "  has  had  ^  in  causing  them  to  slip  those 
questions  which  have  occupied  the  speculative  faculty  of  other 
races ;  such  as  origin,  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  and  the 

l(^c  of  ontology This  transferen(^e  of  such  themes  from 

the  sphere  of  discussion  and  suspense  into- that  of  finished 
operation  and  ultimate  fact,  gives  to  Chinese  philosophy  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  assumption  of  solutions  where  nothing 
is  really  solved.  It  it  curious  that  modern  evolutionism  pro- 
duces a  similar  impression  in  its  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
faculties  and  forces,  by  what  are  really  mere  variations  in  the 
defining  phraseology;  mere  restatements  of  the  facts  and 
processes,  which  still  await  a  deeper  ground."  * 

The  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  upon  the  existence  of 
ideals  that  have  been  called  into  being  for  the  satisfaction  of 
man's  religious  wants  is  too  evident  to  need  more  than  a 
bare  statement  In  every  country  where  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  has  been  realized  in  any  of  these  branches,  in 
India  and  Greece  as  in  Modem  Europe,  that  excellence  has 
been  in  close  connection  with,  and  often  the  direct  expression 
of  religious  ideas  and  aspirations.  They  all  in  their  full  growth 
present  a  secular  as  well  as  a  religious  side.  But  in  so  far  as 
the  secular  predominates  over  the  religious  in  their  produo- 

1  Ideality  in  the  Phytical  Sciences.    By  Benjamin  Pierce,  p.  36. 
s  China,  p.  945. 
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tion  they  show  decline.  The  spirit  of  a  higher  inspiratioa 
takes  its  flight,  to  be  succeeded  by  mannerism*  imitation,  aiMl 
the  reproduction  of  conventional  and  artificial  modes  of  feel- 
ing, or  by  that  lower  inspiration  that  seeks  intensity  in  sen- 
suality or  a  morbid  love  of  horrors.  Originality  and  inven- 
tive power  of  a  high  order  are  inseparable  from  the  contin- 
uance of  motives  that  are  primarily  traceable  to  religion. 

Christianity  in  History. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Christianity  has  failed  historically  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  its  motives.  It  has  through 
centuries  of  its  development  manifested  a  profound  indiffer* 
ence  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind,  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  cry  for  deliverance  from  oppression,  has 
helped  to  rivet  the  chains  that  have  bound  them  in  slavery, 
has,  meanwhile,  cajoled  them  into  the  acceptance  of  present 
injuctice  and  wretchedness  by  the  promise  of  a  future  great 
reward,  has  persistently  and  bitterly  opposed  itself  to  science, 
has  discouraged  every  kind  of  free  intellectual  activity.  To 
which  it  must  be  replied,  Christianity  has  done  none  of  thea^ 
things ;  but  individuals  and  associations  of  men,  who  in  their 
human  weakness  and  short-sightedness  have  assumed  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  Christ,  have  been  guilty  of  every  torm 
of  intolerance  and  selfishness.  The  character  of  Christianity 
was  clearly  announced  by  its  founder  to  be  a  revolutionary 
power  in  the  world.  It  was  destined  to  encounter  ol^tades 
at  every  step,  many  of  which  would  be  of  an  insidious  charac- 
ter. Its  triumph  was  not  to  be  a  sudden  one.  Its  millen- 
nium was  not,  as  that  of  modern  schemes  has  been  Nud 
always  to  be,  "  just  round  the  corner."  It  was  to  grow  like 
a  seed,  it  was  to  work  like  leaven. 

From  the  days  of  its  early  triumphs,  Christianity  has  been 
like  a  fire,  well  kindled,  but  repeatedly  overwhelmed  and 
smothered  by  the  heaping  on  of  great  masses  of  unseasoned 
fuel.  And  like  such  a  fire  it  has  emitted  for  long  periods 
great  volumes  of  smoke  with  a  disproportionate  amonnt  of 
light  and  heat.    The  flood  of  worldliness  and  heathenism 
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that  diluted  Christianity,  when  it  became  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  of  barbarism  that  flowed  into  it  in  subsequent 
centuries,  changed  at  times  its  most  vital  characteristics; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  excessive  conservatism  which  the 
presence  of  such  dangers  developed,  even  more  perhaps  than 
the  foreign  elements  themselves,  almost  shut  out  from  the 
ejes  of  Christendom  the  knowledge  of  true  Christianity. 
Two  capital  errors  distinguished  this  period  of  wandering  in 
the  desert  The  first  was  the  removal  of  Ood  to  a  distance 
where  he  could  be  reached  only  through  the  ministrations  of 
the  church  or  the  intercessions  of  the  saints.  The  second 
was  the  declaration  of  a  radical  and  irreconcilable  hostility 
between  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit.  By 
the  former,  the  essential  error  of  Confucianism,  man  lost  in 
great  measure  his  sense  of  personal  communion  with  Ood ; 
and  by  the  latter,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhism, 
he  was  led  to  see  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science  the 
service  of  the  devil,  and  in  the  philanthropy  which  sought 
the  temporal  well-being  of  men  a  snare  for  the  capture  of 
souls. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is  another  side  to 
those  centuries  to  which  has  been  given  the  dismal  name  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  With  all  its  mistakes.  Mediaeval  Christianity  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  quenching  the  Spirit  It  nourished 
the  ideal.  ThdUgh  it  lived  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  illu- 
sions, though  it  displayed  itself  in  action  only  fitfully  and  with 
impracticable  aims ;  its  fervors,  its  devotion,  its  willing  self- 
surrender  to  the  calls  of  the  higher  life  fostered  and  developed 
within  it  that  power  of  working  for  ideal  ends  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  modern 
world. 

Unlike  the  asceticism  of  Buddhism  that  of  Christianity 
had  before  it  the  conception  of  a  positive  and  very  real  life. 
It  struggled  to  free  itself  not  from  existence,  but  only  from 
a  lower  condition  that  it  might  embrace  a  higher.  Thus 
through  all  these  ages  there  was  progress.  The  spirit  of 
man  grew  and  matured  strength  for  the  undertaking  of  a 
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great  work  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  come.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  modern  era,  Christianity,  no  longer  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  world,  has  cast  itself  fearlessly  into  it 
with  faith  that  its  leaven  is  powerful  enough  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Renaissance  in 
Europe  was  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  man  and  of  the 
world.  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  this  discovery 
was  contemporaneous  with,  and  made  fruitful  by,  the  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  Christianity,  of  the  spirit  that  dwells 
within  it  and  of  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  farther  removed 
we  are  from  the  epoch  of  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  literature 
and  art,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  what  those  who  were 
exposed  to  the  sudden  outburst  of  its  brilliancy  could  not 
see.  To  them  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  thought  was 
so  absorbing  and  so  dazzling  as  to  make  it  appear  the  source 
of  that  great  awakening  to  which  it  lent  its  assistance.  Bat 
the  true  Renaissance,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  living?, 
must  be  dated  further  back  than  the  introduction  of  Greek 
influence.  In  that  influence  we  may  recognize  one  of  the 
forces  that  has  disciplined,  and  to  some  extent  has  moulded 
the  forms  of  modern  thought,  but  we  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  its  vital  principle. 

The  strange  vigor  which  pulsated  everywhere  in  the  life  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  the  energy  of  the 
same  spirit  that  through  the  preceding  ages  poured  itself 
with  such  marvellous  devotion  through  narrower  channels. 
Then  it  sent  men  over  land  and  sea,  and  through  desert 
wastes  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  roused  whole  nations, 
the  high  and  the  low  together,  with  a  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  brought  down  to  earth.  The  great  abandoned 
their  ambitions,  the  rich  their  worldly  opportunities,  the 
man  in  humble  life  his  family  and  his  occupation,  for  the 
achieving  of  an  ideal  end ;  a  purely  spiritual  advantage.  Ail 
Europe  for  a  time  forgot  its  lower  aims.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  also  that  concentrated  the  expression  of  itself  in  the 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture, —  an  embodiment  of  Christian 
devotion  which  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  no  leading 
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mind,  and  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  no  man  famous ; 
the  same  spirit  that  in  chivalry  tempered  the  worship  cf 
bravery  with  the  pursuit  of  unselfish  aims,  and  transformed 
violence  into  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  purity  and  gentleness. 

Students  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  are  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  influence  per- 
vading it,  —  the  energising,  as  it  were,  of  an  occult  power 
striving  to  realize  itself  in  new  and  living  forms.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds  speaking  of  the  age  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  says,  "  Not 
without  reason  are  we  forced  to  personify  the  Renaissance 
as  something  external  to  its  greatest  characters.  There  is 
an  intellectual  strength  outside  them  in  the  century,  a  heri- 
tage of  power  prepared  for  them  at  birth.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  they  breathe  is  so  charged  with  mental  vitality  that 
the  least  stirring  of  their  special  energy  brings  them  into  re- 
lation with  forces  mightier  than  are  the  property  of  single 
natures."  ^  Whence  comes  this  mysterious  power  ?  Let  us 
turn  back  two  centuries  and  in  this  same  Italy  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  life  as  replete  with  mysterious  energy  and  to 
the  full  as  remarkable  in  its  developments.  The  century  of 
St.  Frajicis,  of  Giotto,  and  of  Dante,  not  less  than  the  age  of 
Lionardo,  impresses  those  who  study  it  with  a  kind  of  awe  in 
view  of  the  strange  energy  that  struggles  underneath  it  for 
expression.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Taine's  "  Italy." 
*'  I  have  just  re-read  the  '  Vita  Nuova '  and  a  few  cantos  of 
the  ^  Paradise ' ;  the  sentiment  is  so  intense  that  it  fills  one 
with  fear ;  these  men  live  in  the  burning  realm  where  reason 

melts  away How  did  they  support  the  anguish  and 

constant  excesses  of  such  a  condition,  the  nightmare  visions 
of  Hell  and  Paradise,  the  tears,  the  tremors,  the  swoons,  and 
other  alternations  of  such  a  tempest  ?  What  were  the  nerves 
that  resisted  all  this  ?  What  fecundity  of  soul  and  of  imagi- 
nation fed  it  ?"  » 

A  passage  from  the  same  writer  gives  the  answer  which  I 
believe  embodies  the  largest  part  of  the  truth  :  *'  A  sentiment 

1  Renaissance  in  Italy.    The  Beyival  of  Learning,  p.  U. 
*  Florence  and  Venice,  pp.  S3»  Sd. 
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which  previously  was  only  forming,  Loye,  then  borst  forth 
with  extraordinary  power,  and  St.  Francis  was  its  herald. 
He  called  water,  fire,  the  moon,  and  the  sun  brothers ;  he 
preached  to  birds,  and  ransomed  lambs  on  their  way  to 
market  with  his  own  mantle.  It  is  stated  that  bares  aiid 
pheasants  sought  refuge  under  the  folds  of  his  robe.  His 
heart  overflowed  toward  all  living  creatures.  His  first  disci- 
ples dwelt  like  himself  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  so  that  oftentimes 
for  twenty  and  even  thirty  days  they  lived  alone  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  contemplating  all  celestial  objects.'  Their 
writings  are  effusions.  ^  Let  no  one  rebuke  me  if  love  forces 
me  to  go  like  a  madman !  No  heart  can  resist,  none  can  es- 
cape from  such  love For  heaven  and  earth  declare  aloud 

and  repeat  to  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  love  ad- 
dress me  i  '  cherish  the  love  which  hath  made  us  in  order  to 
bring  us  near  to  him.' "  ^ 

M.  Taine  calls  this  period  ^^  the  term  and  flower  of  living 
Christianity."  The  flower  it  was  indeed.  The  term  it  was 
not.  The  thirteenth  century  is  the  spring-time  of  modem 
life.  The  measure  of  the  Middle  Age  was  full.  The  infold- 
ing calyx  could  no  longer  contain  the  forces  that  worked 
beneath  it ;  and  the  power  of  a  great  passion,  now  become 
self-conscious,  displayed  itself  in  new  and  striking  forms. 
But  these  forms  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  age  which 
follows  that  the  passing  flower  bears  to  the  growing  fruit. 
In  the  comprehensiveness  and  expansiveness  of  St  Francis, 
or,  to  speak  in  more  modern  phrase,  in  his  altruism,  we 
can  see  clearly  the  moving  of  that  spirit  which  was  the 
inspiration  of  Dante's  fervid  patriotism,  of  all  that  was  best 
in  the  humanists  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  which 
is  the  soul  of  modem  Christianity, 

^  From  out  tbat  slope,  there  where  it  breaketh  most 
Its  steepness,  rose  upon  the  world  a  sun, 
As  this  one  does  sometimes  from  out  the  Ganges ; 
Therefore  let  him  who  speaketh  of  that  place, 
Say  not  Ascesi,  for  he  woul^}  say  little, 
But  Orient,  if  he  properly  would  speak. 
^  Florence  and  Venice,  chap.  iii. 
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He  was  not  yet  far  distant  from  bis  rising 
Before  he  had  begun  to  make  the  earth 
Some  comfort  from  his  mighty  virtue  feel."^ 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  greatness  of  men  who  stand 
very  near  us  in  history.  But  the  figure  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  has  not  grown  less  with  time.  In  view  of  all  that  has 
transpired  since  his  day  the  significance  of  that  "  rising  "  is 
far  more  clearly  apprehended  by  us  than  it  was  by  Dante. 
"  No  man  ,"  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "  could  less  be  to  him- 
self the  centre  of  his  own  thoughts He  was  a  pan- 
Christian."  In  the  forms  of  activity  through  which  his  love 
sought  expression  we  can  see  distinctly  foreshadowed  the 
great  lines  of  progress  on  which  Europe  has  ever  since  been 
moving.  As  with  Dante,  the  clothing  is  that  of  the  Middle 
Age,  but  the  life  underneath  it  is  that  of  our  own  era. 
While  making  self-denial  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  lower 
passions  a  capital  article  in  his  creed,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
recognized  the  goodness  of  the  creation^  and  regarded  all  the 
visible  works  of  God  as  a  "  ladder  "  by  which  to  climb  to  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Author. 

Still  more  in  the  humanity  of  St.  Francis,  in  his  absorb- 
ing desire  for  the  blessing  of  mankind,  we  may  discern  a 
new  outbursting  of  those  ideas  that  have  been  the  soul  of 
all  our  modern  philanthropies  and  missions.  While  other 
religious  orders  hid  themselves  away  from  the  world  he  sent 
his  followers  into  it,  to  preach  to  all  nations.  A  vision  of 
a  great  blessing  about  to  fall  upon  the  whole  human  race 
floated  continually  before  his  eyes.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  all  th^  roads  crowded  with  men  travellings 
with  eager  haste  toward  us.  The  French  are  coming.  The 
Spaniards  are  hastening.  The  English  and  Oermans  are 
running.  All  nations  are  mingling  together.  I  hear  the 
tread  of  the  numbers  who  go  and  come  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  holy  obedience."  His  was  the  gospel  of  a  new 
crusade,  not  against  the  rich  and  powerful, —  "  God  who  is 
our  master  is  theirs  also "  he  said,  but  a  crusade  in  the  in^ 

1  Paradiso,  Canto  xi.  (LongfeUow't  tranilatioii). 
You  XL.  No.  166.  41 
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tei-ests  of  the  poor  and  heavy  laden  of  all  the  earth.  Yet, 
with  all  his  humility  and  love,  St.  Francis  had  no  lack  of 
masculine  qualities;  and  in  some  of  his  instructions  we 
seem  to  hear  a  declaration  of  those  rights  of  man  that  have 
been  made  so  prominent  in  these  latter  days.  "  His  brethren 
were  to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  were  to  be  maintained  by 
alms.  But  they  were  to  solicit  alms,  not  as  suitors  for  a 
gratuitous  favor,  but  as  asserters  of  a  positive  right,  which 
Clirist  himself  had  bestowed  on  the  poor.  A  code  of  higher 
than  any  human  laws,  had  imposed  on  the  rich  the  office  and 
the  obligations  of  stewards  for  such  as  had  need  of  sns- 
tenance.  The  indigent  were  the  proprietors  of  all  earthly 
treasures."  ^ 

In  all  this  there  is  no  break  with  the  past  It  is  not  a 
revolution,  but  a  transformation  that  we  are  looking  upon. 
The  devotion  of  St.  Francis  is  the  devotion  of  St.  Bernard.  And 
the  overflowing  vitality  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  root  and  has  worked  its  way  along  the 
same  channels  as  that  which  flowered  with  such  exuberance 
in  the  thirteenth.  There  is  something  deeper  in  Ficino  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola  than  Platonism.  Nor  was  it  simply 
an  intellectual  quickening  that  made  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
Colet,  Tyndale,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  the  great  figures  that 
they  are,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  in  the  history  <rf 
the  world. 

The  worldliness,  the  unbridled  license,  and  the  heathen* 
ism  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Italy  are  not 
their  essential  characteristics.  The  ploughshares  of  Italkn 
scholarship,  while  they  unearthed  the  treasures  of  pagan 
literature,  at  the  same  time  set  free  a  moral  miasma  whidi 
was  fatal  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  first  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  new  learning,  and  which  settled  down  like  t 
plague  on  the  cities  of  Italy.  But  this  malign  influence,  the 
startling  effects  of  which  are  so  calculated  to  capture  the 
attention,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age.    It  is  rather  the  carnage 

^  An  Essay  on  St.  Francis  of  Atoisi,  by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  in  Edinbniigii  B«fie«, 
i7o.68. 
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of  its  battle-fields,  the  riot  of  its  drunken  soldiery.  Tlirough 
all  this  the  Renaissance  is  moving  on  to  its  great  achieve- 
ments ;  and  the  energy  of  its  loftier  spirits,  ideally  expressed 
in  the  art  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  the  energy  of  a  mediaeval 
devotion  striving,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  adapt  itself  to 
a  newly  discovered  world.  In  some  cases  the  connection 
between  the  two  periods  is  direct  and  palpable,  in  others  it 
is  to  be  sought  beneath  the  surface.  Some  of  the  greatest 
workers  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserve  unchanged  the 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  motive  which  impels  them 
is  consciously  a  religious  onCi  Columbus  was  not  only 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders.  He  was  himself  a 
crusader.  The  very  same  visions  that  inspired  St.  Louis  in- 
spired him.  It  was  not  an  enthusiasm  of  discovery  for  its 
own  sake  that  nerved  his  perseverance  and  supported  him 
through  all  his  disappointments.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
specially  chosen  by  Ood  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  great 
work.  He  believed  the  outcome  of  his  labors  would  be  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  way  to  the  Indies  was  only  the 
means  to  an  end  —  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  world-wide  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  source  of  blessing 
and  salvation  to  the  whole  human  race.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self as  "  animated  with  a  heavenly  fire."  He  declares  his 
conviction  that  his  mind  has  been  opened  by  God  ^^  as  with  a 
palpable  hand.'' 

In  Palestrina,  the  creator  of  modern  religious  music, —  that 
art  which  has  accompanied  the  development  of  the  new  age 
without  diminution  of  power, —  we  see  the  same  conscious  in- 
spiration of  a  religious  spirit,  the  same  concentration  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  working  out  of  a  God-given  destiny.  Fra 
Angelico,  believing  that  his  pictures  were  as  they  were  through 
the  will  of  God,  never  taking  up  his  brushes  without  first 
kneeling  in  prayer,  never  painting  a  Christ  on  the  cross  ex- 
cept through  his  tears,  is  the  companion  figure  to  that  of 
Palestrina,  in  his  hut  among  the  vine-grounds  of  Monte 
GeUo,  agonizing  over  the   unsolved  problem  ^  —  the  possi- 
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bility  of  music  that  should  be  for  the  human  soul  a  fitting 
expression  of  its  great  thoughts  of  Gtod.  ^^  0  Lord,  open 
thou  mine  eyes/'  were  the  words  found  written  on  his  manu- 
script.^ The  painter,  as  a  devotee  of  purely  religious  art,  is 
the  last  of  his  line.  The  composer  is  the  first  of  his  — 
the  leader  into  that  realm  of  higher  expression  whither  be 
has  been  so  nobly  followed  through  the  whole  era  of  the 
reformation.  But  the  spirit  is  the  same,  the  object  is  the 
same.  Painting  had  reached  its  limits  in  this  direction :  it 
could  accompany  the  soul  of  man  no  farther :  its  inspiration 
was  therefore  handed  on  to  the  art  without  limits,  the  fitting 
accompaniment  of  progress. 

In  turning  from  these  illustrations  of  the  purely  reli- 
gious impulse  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  secular 
movements  of  the  Renaissance  we  seem  to  come  in  contad 
with  another  spirit  —  a  spirit  that  is  working  in  conscioQS 
antagonism  to  religion.  But  the  antagonism  is  on  the  sur- 
face. The  power  which  underlies  this  secular  energy  has 
been  generated  by  Christian  ideals  as  truly  as  the  power  of 
men  who  consciously  served  those  ideals.  The  organised 
religion  of  that  era  was  in  many  respects  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  the  Judaism  of  the 
higher  priesthood  in  the  days  of  Christ  was  at  variance  with 
his  teachings.  Petrarch,  the  first  of  the  humanists,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  authority  in  the  realm  of  mind,  tlie 
hater  of  everything  that  might  impede  the  free  play  of  the 
intellect,  was  the  product  of  Christian  forces.  Uncompromis- 
ing in  his  hostility  to  the  narrowness  of  scholasticism,  he  recog- 
nized the  true  spirit  in  the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  The 
passion  of  liberty,  nourished  and  fanned  within  him  to  a  fierce 
heat  by  the  classic  literature,  was  not  alien  to  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  eminently  in  harmony  with  it  St 
Paul,  and  a  greater  than  Paul,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  times,  in  this  respect ;  and  as  Luther  was  the  champion 
of  religious  freedom,  so  Petrarch  was  the  apostle  and  defender 
of  intellectual  liberty.  The  ideal  man  of  letters  was  to 
1  Baake't  Hiitoiy  of  the  Popes,  YoL  L  p.  879. 
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him  one  who  confroiited  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Galahad.  Purity  of  life,  purity  of  thought,  a  soul  that  could 
not  be  purchased  or  intimidated  were-  his  necessary  equip- 
ments. And  this  sense  of  the  sacreduess  of  his  calling  was 
iiot  a  sentiment  caught  up  at  second-hand.  It  was  the 
genuine  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  devotion  that  in 
him  found  a  new  and  soul-inspiring  outlet.  It  was  the  first 
fruits  of  the  union  of  religious  feeling  with  secular  occupation. 
"  For  this  one  man  at  least,*'  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "  the 
art  of  letters  was  a  priesthood." 

In  the  restrained  and  disciplined  zeal  of  Copernicus  there 
is  the  same  spirit — the  recognition  of  something  greater 
even  than  the  great  secret  of  the  universe,  which  he  believed 
himself  destined  to  unfold.  He  divided,  we  are  told,  his 
time  into  three  portions  —  one  for  the  duties  of  his  clerical 
office,  one  for  the  gratuitous  practice  of  medicine  among  the 
poor,  and  one  for  the  pursuits  of  astronomy.  Though  deeply 
impressed  wiUi  the  fact  that  the  uncertain  period  of  one 
human  life  was  scant  measure  for  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  which  he  had  in  hand,  though  holding  all  conversa- 
tion to  be  useless,  except  with  learned  men  upon  grave 
subjects,  yet  he  regarded  his  life  as  incomplete  unless  some 
portion  of  it  were  consecrated  to  that  form  of  greatness 
illustrated  by  our  Saviour  when  he  washed  the  disciples'  feet. 
The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  surely  appre- 
hended with  a  marvellous  breadth  by  one  who  could  thus 
turn  from  his  occupation  with  the  great  thoughts  of  God  to 
minister  in  his  own  person  to  the  wants  of  Gh)d's  poor. 

Unlimited  illustration  of  this  point  by  the  history  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  Renaissance  were  possible  did  space 
permit;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  in  the  study  of  individual 
minds  that  we  can  trace  most  clearly  the  transformation  of 
the  mediaeval  spirit  into  the  enthusiasms  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. When  at  last  Christianity  burst  the  fetters  in  which 
it  had  so  long  been  bound,  a  great  impulse  was  imparted  to 
the  development  of  Christian  ideals.  European  society  was 
quickened  through  its  whole  frame.    To  men  who  wene 
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at  the  same  time  educated  and  religious  this  new  life  was 
like  the  call  of  the  angel  of  the  ascension :  "  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? "  From 
asceticism  they  were  turned  to  a  life  of  conflict  and  of  service. 
The  worship  of  God  in  the  cell  gave  place  to  the  worship  of 
him  in  his  works ;  the  longing  to  know  him  in  beatific  visions 
and  transporting  experiences  was  converted  into  the  desire 
to  know  him  in  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  through 
working  for  him  in  harmony  with  them.  A  wide  and  in- 
spiring field  opened  itself  before  them,  —  the  preparation 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  new  light  that  was  to 
burst  upon  them,  and  the  education  of  those  who  had  been 
long  in  bondage  to  a  right  use  of  liberty.  But  a  different 
direction  was  given  to  one  great  stream  of  Christian  zeal.  To 
restrict  the  light  and  liberty  that  were  coming  so  rapidly  into 
the  world  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  duty.  By  the 
conflict  of  these  opposing  tendencies  an  enormous  amount  of 
Christian  energy  was  evolved  and  expended  ;  and  the  day  of 
great  philanthropic  undertakings  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind 
was  postponed.  When,  therefore,  the  Christian  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  individual,  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited  improvement  for  all  men 
had  fermented  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  popular  movements  which  resulted  should  have,  in 
some  cases,  taken  on  anti-religious  forms.  As  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  America  was  forced  through  years  of  its  growth 
into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  formal  Christianity,  so  in 
Prance  the  gospel  of  the  rights  of  man,  preached  with  the 
guillotine,  was  the  uprising  of  one  of  the  great  thoughts  of 
Christianity  to  overwhelm  one  of  its  great  perversions. 

In  the  various  departments  of  science  there  hare 
always  been  those  who,  conceiving  themselves  to  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  hsTe 
disowned  Christianity,  and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  its  enemies.  But,  with  all  their  hostility,  these  men 
have  lived  and  worked  unconsciously  inspired  by  Christian 
ideals.    No  individual  life  stands  by  itself.    Although  ve 
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are  self-determining  agents,  we  are  at  the  same  time  the 
agents  of  wills  that  have  energized  in  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  us.  Little  as  we  are  inclined  to  acknowledge 
it,  the  views  that  we  take  of  life,  and  still  more  the  feelings 
that  we  have  about  it,  are  determined  largely  by  under- 
currents of  tliought  that  carry  us  along  without  our  knowl- 
edge. The  sociologists  have  abundantly  illustrated  for  us 
the  fact  that  ideas  become  incorporated  as  part  of  our  con- 
stitutions, so  as  to  be  for  us  almost  a  second  nature.  An 
individual  life  is  not  long  enough,  nor  an  individual  intellect 
strong  enough,  to  free  itself  from  these  transmitted  tenden- 
cies that,  working  within  and  without  us,  mould  our  thoi^hts 
and  color  every  prospect  on  wliich  we  look. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  with  a  recent  writer  that, 
**  Beneath  the  wolf's  clothing  of  the  whole  pack  of  modern 
secularists,  agnostics,  and  atheists,  friction  reveals  (for  the 
present  generation  at  all  events)  a  flock  of  harmless  Chris- 
tian sheep,''  ^  we  may  safely  say  that  the  better  side  which 
they  present  to  ns  is  invariably  the  result  of  Christian  ideas. 
The  aspirations,  the  enthusiasms,  the  worship  of  high  ideals, 
the  devotion  to  truth,  the  earnest  exhortations,  the  very 
reasons  which  they  give  for  attacking  Christianity,  are  weap- 
ons borrowed  from  the  old  religious  homestead  which  they 
are  seeking  to  destroy —  Christian  ploughshares,  beaten  into 
swords.  And  this  new  religion  of  positivism  —  not  in  any 
respect  new  so  far  as  it  is  positive  —  is,  in  fact,  the  second 
half  of  the  great  law  of  Christianity  uttering  an  energetic 
protest,  and  ready  to  trample  down  its  best  friends  in  the 
blind  effort  to  assert  itself. 

The  sole  ground  of  existence  for  positivism  is  the  slowness 
of  our  religion  to  realize  its  ideals,  the  chronic  failure  to  de- 
velop the  altruistic  in  proportion  to  the  egoistic  side  of  its 
doctrine.  Oreat  as  the  achievements  of  Christianity  have 
been  since  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  its  dreams  of  bless- 
ing far  outrun  them  ;  and  the  spirit  of  man,  accustomed  in 
these  days  to  rapid  movement  and  radical  changes,  grows 
1  Frmcii  Fomr  Cobbe. 
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impatient  of  delay.  Our  feeling  for  the  sufferings  and  4R* 
gles  of  mankind  has  been  immeasurably  intensifiedrfiil^ 
the  means  for  their  relief  mature  but  slowly.  **  Klivledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  And  Christianity  iW^w  pre- 
occupied with  the  inside  interests  of  its  own  hou^old,  now, 
in  its  ministrations,  too  exclusively  zealous  Ssr  the  spiritual 
liealth  of  men,  has  often  presented  the  appearance  of  profound 
indifference  to  the  wrongs  and  disabilities  by  which  great 
classes  have  been  shut  out  from  the  material  blessings  that 
have  gladdened  our  age. 

But  if  Christianity  has  been  slow  to  realize  its  ideals,  shall 
we  get  on  more  rapidly  when  its  inspirations  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  world  ?  The  positivists  bid  us  be  cheerful 
and  full  of  courage,  even  though  the  central  luminary  of  the 
spiritual  world  is  about  to  be  extinguished.  They  invite  us 
with  glowing  hospitality,  and  an  overflow  of  good  words,  to 
come  with  them  and  warm  ourselves  at  this  marvellous  pic- 
ture of  a  fire  that  they  have  painted.  But  how  can  we 
be  cheerful  if  what  they  tell  us  is  true?  How  can  we 
join  them  in  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  ? 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  world  is  becoming  more 
intelligent,  more  active,  more  loving  every  day.  We  be- 
lieve them  because  we  believe  in  the  love  of  €rod.  But 
when  the  source  of  all  love  is  removed,  this  confidenoe  <rf 
theirs  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  in  the  righting  of  great 
wrongs,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  pure  superstition.  The  light  that  has 
been  shining  on  the  path  that  leads  into  the  future  gives 
place  to  a  cold  and  dreary  fog  that  makes  it  uncertain 
whether  there  be  any  future  worth  caring  about.  We  can  see 
only  that  which  lies  close  about  us.  All  distant  things  and 
all  the  lofty  objects  of  the  universe  that  have  nourished  the 
sense  of  sublimity  and  gnmdeur  within  us,  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  God's  great  heaven,  are  as  if  they  were  not.  There  is 
no  longer  a  motive  for  men  to  climb  the  arduous  steeps  of 
science,  for  there  is  no  wider  view  to  be  had  from  the  moan- 
tain-top  than  from  the  plain.    To  men  thus  bereft,  the  only 
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3  gijj  inspiration  remaining  would  be  the  tradition  of  things  seen  in 
gjg^  happier  days^  when  the  sun  was  shining ;  some  legend  of  a 
^   golden   age  of   Yaou  and  Shun,  when  men  thought  great 
thoughts  and  walked  with  Shang  Ti. 

PosimnsM  NOT  a  Pinal  Religion. 

Nor  can  the  claim  of  positivism  as  a  final  religion  be 
allowed.  It  cannot  even  become  a  transitional  phase  of 
development  All  it  can  be  it  has  been,  —  a  transitional  mode 
of  thought,  a  fool's  paradise,  for  those  who  have  cast  off  a 
belief  in  the  one  true  God  without  having  cast  off  the  earnest 
expectation  that  has  been  born  of  that  belief.  In  its  nega- 
tive and  destructive  aspects  it  indeed  exerts  an  influence; 
for  it  assures  those  who  hesitate  about  giving  up  the  thought 
of  Ood  that  their  hesitation  is  foolish ;  that  there  is  no  risk 
either  for  themselves  or  the  world ;  that  the  giving  up  of  old 
faiths  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  step  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  good  men  to  take.  But  when  we  come  to  its  con- 
structive side  we  look  into  a  void.  Enthusiasm  for  human- 
ity without  the  thought  of  God  behind  it  has  not  proved  con- 
tagious. There  is  no  dearth  of  agnostics ;  men  who  profess 
iliemselves  to  be  atheists  are  not  wanting ;  but  enthusiastic 
and  altruistic  atheists  are  anything  but  numerous.  And  in 
view  of  the  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  made 
the  first  step  toward  positivism  the  apostles  of  that  creed 
are  constrained  to  take  up  the  lament,  "  We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced." 

Already  the  leaders  of  progress  in  this  direction  have  passed 
on  to  another  stage  of  development,  for  which  they  construct  a 
religion  that  with  more  propriety  may  be  called  final.  Schop- 
enhauer and  Von  Hartmann  are  the  prophets  of  a  creed  that  is 
far  more  self-consistent,  more  true  to  its  assumptions,  than  that 
of  Comte.  Pessimism  has  shaken  off,  as  positivism  has  not, 
those  unsubstantial  faiths  and  delusions,  the  legacy  of  a 
moribund  Christianity.  The  belief  that  the  world  moves  on 
to  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  has  been  seen  through  and 
abandoned.    The  world  does  indeed  move  on,  they  tell  us,  but 
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its  evolution  is  from  bad  to  worse.    It  tends  to  a  condition 
of  unutterable  woe  for  the  whole  human  race. 

But  even  with  the  pessimists  the  idea  of  religion  has  Jwa^ 
left  the  world.  There  is  still  room  for  enthusiasm  and  for 
self-sacrifice.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  for  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  curse  above  all  other  corses, 
the  cause  of  all  evil  in  the  world,  —  the  desire  to  live.  Self- 
destruction  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose  it  would  be,  the  duty 
enjoined  on  *those  who  have  compassed  this  truth.  Thej 
are  to  pursue  the  more  self-denying  course  of  remaining  in  this 
world  that  they  may  spread  abroad  the  light  of  pessimism,  and 
secure  for  the  generations  that  have  as  yet  only  a  potential 
being  the  salvation  of  non-existence.  The  apostles  of  this 
creed  do  not  fall  one  whit  behind  those  of  positivism  in  the 
earnestness  of  their  exhortations  and  in  the  fervid  use  of 
scriptural  language  for  the  stimulation  of  the  lukewarm. 
And  if  the  ideals  and  faiths  of  Christianity  must  go,  it  is 
hard  to  show  that  they  are  not  right.  With  the  thought  of 
God  forever  banished  from  the  world,  some  few  individuals 
might  still  find  more  pleasure  than  misery  in  life ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  woe  could  not  fail  to  outweigh  immeasurably 
that  of  happiness.  And  while  a  spark  of  altruism,  innate 
or  cultivated,  remained  in  our  degenerate  race  there  would 
be  reason  and  urgency  in  the  call  to  fan  this  spark  into  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  that  men  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  the  earnest  labor  of  their  lives,  by  example  and  by  per- 
suasion, to  bring  about  the  non-production  of  human  beings. 

But  we  come  upon  the  same  practical  difficulty  here  as  ia 
positivism  —  the  impossibility  of  generating  such  a  force  of 
unselfishness  as  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  affect  the 
situation.  Could  the  preaching  of  this  gospel  effect  any- 
thing, it  would  be  only  the  discontinuance  of  the  production 
of  their  kind  by  the  more  benevolent  portion  of  the  race.  If 
this  is  the  only  salvation  possible,  the  race  must  go  unsaved. 
Without  guide  and  without  hope  it  must  still  pursue  its  mel* 
ancholy  way.  Not  without  religions,  but  attended  by  a  luxa- 
riant  and  perennial  growth  of  them,  following  hard  upon  each 
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Other ;  for  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  keep  on  believing  in  some- 
thing so  long  as  life  remains.  But,  with  the  thought  of  Ood 
blotted  out,  that  something  would  be  forever  changing.  As 
yet  we  have  only  seen  the  rays  of  (Jod's  love  intercepted  by 
clouds  that  have  thrown  individuals  and  groups  into  deep 
shadow ;  but  the  effect  wliich  this  partial  darkening  and  chil- 
ling has  had  to  produce  strange  and  fantastic  growths,  per- 
mits us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  would  follow  could  the 
great  source  of  spiritual  life  suffer  a  permanent  eclipse. 
I  The  excess  of  confidence  about  the  future  of  the  race, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  an  intense 
belief  in  ourselves  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ought  to  be  reduced  every  day  in  view  of  the  ideas  that  are 
continually  making  their  appearance  from  sources  so  high  in 
point  of  intellectual  enlightenment  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
head  of  startling  phenomena  —  developments  hard  to  be 
classed,  except  as  we  fall  back  on  the  belief  that  an  over- 
ruling God  makes  the  foolishness  of  men  to  praise  Him,  and 
that  there  are  such  things  as  inspired  satires  of  great  depart- 
ures from  the  truth,  to  th0  end  that  men  shall  recognize  their 
character  and  the  goal  to  which  they  lead.  ^ 

*^ Europe,"  we  are  told  by  a  late  writer,  "is  inevitably 
hastening  to  become  what  China  is.  In  her  we  may  see 
what  we  shall  be  like  when  we  are  old."  ^  In  the  light  of  all 
our  fond  anticipations  and  faiths,  as  in  the  light  of  our  past 
struggles  and  sufferings,  this  is  a  dreary  prospect.  But,  if 
Christianity  is  to  leave  us,  the  prophecy  must  be  regarded  as 
most  comforting.  Happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  decline 
from  our  high  estate  into  anything  half  bo  peaceful  and  re- 
spectable as  Chinese  civilization,  or  into  any  form  of  religion 
so  reasonable  and  helpful  as  Buddhism  combined  with  the  wor- 

^  In  a  book  recently  pnblisbed,  entitled  "  Attempts  at  Faith/'  we  have  set  be- 
fore US  by  Bir.  St.  George  Stock,  a  creed  in  which  disbelief  in  an  overraling 
God  it  joined  with  certainty  of  a  fatwn  existence  fur  human  soals  (derived 
from  the  developments  of  spiritnalitm),  and  also  with  an  andoubting  faith  in 
the  upward  tendency  of  all  things,  —  the  "  triumph  slow  but  sure,  over  moral 
tnd  i^ysical  evil." 

'  Draper't  InteUectnal  Derelopment  of  Europe,  p.  919. 
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ship  of  ancestors.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  fear  that 
agnosticism  and  various  forms  of  spiritualism,  resembling 
Tadism,  would  divide  the  field.  But  there  is  room  to  hope 
for  better  things.  May  it  not  be  that  the  desponding  tone 
of  some  of  our  modern  writers  has  its  rise  in  a  disor- 
dered imagination  ?  in  the  sickly  fancy  of  minds  that  have 
been  "  mastered  by  their  culture  instead  of  mastering  it*'  ? 
and  that  the  weariness  which  they  detect  in  modern  thought 
should  seek  its  analogy  not  in  the  &iling  powers  of  old  age, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ennui  often  experienced  by  young  and 
vigorous  persons  when  oppressed  by  a  surfeit  of  good  tilings? 
To  one  who  looks  at  Christianity  from  the  inside,  signs  ol 
life  are  not  lacking.  Our  religion  is  changing  its  modes; 
and  in  all  change  there  is  destruction.  But  there  is  in  the 
Christianity  of  to-day  an  earnestness  and  an  aggressiveness, 
combined  with  sobriety,  that  speak  of  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of  growing  tenden- 
cies. It  may  be  that  Europe  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  that 
the  torch  which  she  has  carried  so  long  and  so  bravely  must 
ere  long  be  handed  on  to  some  nation  which  as  yet  is  not  a 
nation.  Nevertheless,  the  word  of  Gk)d  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  If  Europe  permits  the  light  of  Christianity  to  die 
out,  so  much  the  worse  for  Europe.  But  the  soul  of  her 
civilization  is  immortal.  If  the  worst  dreams  of  our  culture- 
ridden  minds  should  come  true,  we  may  still  hope  that  the 
bread  which  she  has  cast  upon  the  waters  will  return  to  her 
after  many  days ;  and  that  the  missionary  zeal  that  has 
characterized  her  happier  period  will  be  i*eciprocated  by 
those  nations  that  are  now  the  objects  of  it  As  Europe  and 
even  younger  America  are  now  sending  teachers  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  to  those  ancient  countries  from 
whence  they  first  came,  so  let  us  hope  that  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  even  China,  born  again  by  the  power 
of  the  resurrection,  may  minister  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  calling  them  to  a  purer  and  nobler  and  strongei 
type  of  Christianity  than  that  which  we  have  known* 
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ARTICLE   V. 
THE  PREACHING  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON. 

BT  RBT.  8.  0.  BABTLBTT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PBESIDENT  OF  DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  New  Englander  some  years 
ago  (Oct.  1872)  the  present  writer  discussed  the  meaning 
of  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 20,  on  strictly  grammatical  (as  well  as  exe- 
getical)  principles.  A  recent  writer  in  the  same  periodical 
(Rev.  W.  W.  Fatten,  D.D.,  Sept.  1882)  has  endeavored  to 
invalidate  those  conclusions.  As  further  examination  has 
only  confirmed  the  present  writer's  convictions,  it  is  pro- 
posed still  further  to  vindicate  the  position  then  taken,  re- 
plying, so  far  as  may  be  indispensable,  to  the  criticisms  and 
counter  arguments  as,  perhaps,  the  most  practical  mode  of 
meeting  objections.  The  present  discussion,  being  prepared 
for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  labors 
under  some  disadvantages  in  appearing  in  a  different  periodi- 
cal, and  thereby  disconnected  from  the  former  presentation 
and  the  rejoinder.  A  very  brief  recapitulation,  with  the  aid 
of  notes  and  references,  may  in  part  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  first  and  main  position  taken  was  (and  is)  this :  the 
common  translation  of  the  phrase  aireiOijaaai  iroTe  by  the 
rendering  which  were  some  time  disobedient^  can  be  shown  to 
be  not  in  accordance  with  established  Greek  usage  —  this 
translation  itself  being  equivalent  to  a  wrong  interpretation. 

The  second  position  maintained  was  (and  is)  that  the 
proper  grammatical  and  natural  translation  of  this  clause 
(together  with  the  preceding  words)  is,.  "  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  on  their  being  once  upon  a 
time  disobedient."  (T.  S.  Green,  Gram.  New.  Test  p.  56 ; 
Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv.  p.  2786); 
or,  **  when  once  they  disobeyed,"  (R.  S.  Green,  Handbook 
New.  Test.  Gram.  p.  215);  or  "  when  formerly  they  showed 
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themselves  unbelieving"  (Schweizer).  ** On  their  once  hav- 
ing been  disobedient,"  is  perhaps  still  more  nearly  exact.^ 

I  spoke  "  with  more  caution"  of  the  first  proposition  "  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  universal  negative,"  while 
claiming  that  ^*  a  clear  instance  "  to  the  contrary  would  be 
**  a  singularly  rare  exception."  With  a  very  slight  addition 
to  the  form  of  the  grammatical  propositions  then  laid  down,  I 
shall  venture  to  question  still  more  positively  whether  even 
exceptional  instances  can  be  found  in  careful  Greek  writers. 

The  chief  grammatical  points  specially  taken  and  sus- 
tained by  authorities,  and  by  examples,  were, 

1.  That  an  anartlirous  participle  placed  after  a  noun  whii^ 
has  the  article  (as  in  the  present  instance)  is  not  an  attribo- 
tive,  —  does  not  attribute  a  quality  or  characteristic  to  the 
noun  by  way  of  description  ("  spirits  which  were  disobe- 
dient"),—  but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  predicate;  being  by 
some  loosely  called  circumstantial,  because  adducing  the 
circumstances  of  the  principal  action ;  by  some,  predicative ; 
and  by  Donaldson  and  others,  a  secondary  or  tertiary  predi- 
cate.^   It  does  not  serve  to  define  its  subject,  but  predieaUs 

1  A  singular  mistake  in  regard  to  mj  rendering,  is  to  be  found  in  Prot  6.  F. 
Wright's  "  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation  "  (p.  25,  note).  After  saying  in  ^ 
text,  "  it  would  properly  be  translated  here  '  having  sinned  onoe/  or,  *  vhea 
they  had  sinned/  **  and  conceding  that  the  preaching  might  have  been  *'  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  of  Noah,  while  the  antediluvians  were  sdU  aUTe,"  be 
remarks  in  the  note,  "  We  cannot  agree  with  Jhresident  Bartlett  (see  New  Eag- 
lander)  in  translating  the  participial  clause  '  once  when  they  sinned.'  **  Hat 
the  important  transfer  of  the  **  onoe  '*  is  his  mistake,  not  mine.  He  adopts  sab* 
stantially  my  rendering  and  ascribes  to  me  a  difierent  one,-  from  which  be  tfaei 
dissents  as  though  it  were  mine.  He  also  adds,  "in  the  parallel  cases  addure4 
by  President  Bartlett,  he  has  not  properly  distinguished  between  the  aorist  (paff) 
participle  and  the  present."  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  tbe 
many  parallel  cases  of  aorist  participles  referred  to  pp.  606, 607  alone,  and  ike 
repeated  calling  of  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  present  and  aorist,  pp. 
604-608,  can  judge  whether  I  am  open  to  such  a  criticism.  While  citing  in- 
stances of  present  paftjciples  to  show  the  attributive  or  predicative  omsCrKtiaa, 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  tense  tMotning,  in  that  article,  as  in  this,  I  almost  over- 
did the  matter  of  calling  attention  to  the  tense,  with  the  special  parpoee  of  fore- 
stalling mistaken  criticism. 

'  According  as  it  is  attached  to  the  nominatire  (aeoondary),  or  toae  oUiqae 
ease  of  the  noun  (tertiary). 
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Bomething  concerning  it  ("  when  once  they  had  been  diso- 
bedient"). This  position  was  sustained  by  unequivocal 
Btatements  from  the  grammars  of  Donaldson  (3d  ed.  §  400), 
T.  S.  Green  (New  Test.  Gram.  p.  60),  Hadley  (§§  531-533), 
E.  S.  Green  (Handbook  to  Gram,  of  New  Test.,  §§  331-396), 
Jelf  (4th  ed.  §§  458,  452,  459,  695).  Winer  was  cited 
(§  20)  as  at  times  very  distinct,  though  "incomplete  and  not 
altogether  consistent "  ;  and  it  was  added  that  Jelf  had  "  some 
confusion  of  terms,  but  with  clear  meaning."  Other  author- 
ities could  have  been  cited,  but  these  were  deemed  enough. 

One  slight  additional  limitation  was  not  given,  which,  as 
the  instances  are  infrequent,  had  not  attracted  special  atten- 
tion, and  in  fact  was  not  to  be  found  then  formulated,  so  far 
as  I  know,  except  in  one  text-book.  That  addition,  as  stated 
by  Hadley  (§  532)  and  Goodwin  (§  142,  note  5)  in  the  same 
words,  is  this:  "When  an  attributive  participle  has  other 
words  depending  on  it,  either  these  words  or  the  participle 
may  follow  the  substantive  "  —  follow  it  immediately ^  without 
the  intervention  of  disconnected  words.  Kiihner  gives  some 
twenty  or  more  examples  (2d  ed.  Vol.  ii.  p.  538),  but  all 
conform  to  this  closing  qualification.  That  is  to  say,  the 
attributive  participle  (attached  to  a  noun  which  has  the 
article),  if  it  follow  the  noun,  must  have  the  article  repeated 
with  it,  unless  it  stands  so  connected  with  dependent  words 
between  the  article  and  noun  that  its  relation  is  thereby  ex- 
pressly defined,  and  then  it  stands  next  after  the  noun. 
This  additional  form  of  statement  cuts  off  the  only  two 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Patton  which  seemed  to  form  ex- 
ceptions to  the  position  taken. 

2.  The  aorist  participle  denotes  transient  action  which,  at 
least  in  its  beginning  (Hadley,  §  717 ;  Curtius,  Gr.  Gram. 
§  496),  precedes  that  of  the  principal  verb,  though  sometimes 
continuing  coincident  with  it.  And  this  is  true  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  subject  or,  as  much  less  frequently,  to  the 
object  of  the  verb.  It  (the  aorist)  is  the  participle  chosen 
to  express  barely  the  antecedent  fact  or  occasion  on  which 
(for  whatever  reason)  some  other  act  expressed  by  the  verb 
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took  place.  This  occasion  (in  the  aorist)  therefore  alwajs 
includes,  however  loosely,  the  notion  of  relative  time  — ante- 
cedent time.  It  is  always  (in  Stuart's  words)  preliminary 
action.  Hence  the  aorist  participle,  if  connected  with  tie 
subject  of  the  verb,  may  itself  be  rendered  by  another  verb 
with  the  conjunction  "and"  following,  or  preceded  by  a 
*'  when  "  (the  more  ancient  English  idiom)  ;  or  rather  more 
closely,  in  modern  style,  by  the  participle  preceded  by  "  on  " 
or  "upon."  Thus,  "having  gathered  the  chief  priests  he 
inquired  "  (Matt.  ii.  4)  is  rendered  "  when  he  had  gathered" ; 
and  "having  arisen  he  took  "is  "he  arose  and  took"  (iL 
21).  When  the  aorist  participle  is  attached  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  complement  of  the  verb,  it  is  usually  to  be  rendered 
by  "  when "  or  "  upon."  The  second  chapter  of  Matthew 
furnishes  seven  instances,  in  King  James's  version,  where 
this  participle  is  rendered  by  a  verb  followed  by  "  and,"  and 
eleven  by  a  verb  preceded  by  "  when."  ^ 

No  accurate  Greek  scholar,  I  think,  will  deny  that  these 
positions  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the 
Greek  language.  Whether  even  exceptional  instances  can 
be  found  such  as  to  invalidate  the  rendering  here  advocated 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

But,  it  may  be  said  in  the  outset,  why  spend  time  on  these 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  when  general  exegetical  con- 
siderations, or  the  general  drift  of  scripture,  are  enough? 

1  The  reyisers  have  changed  seyeral  of  these  and  sacrificed  the  proper  English 
idiom  to  the  Greek.  Other  distinctions  and  explanations  made  to  avoid  misap- 
prehensions and  give  completeness,  cannot  well  be  here  repeated ;  such  as  tbat 
the  present  participle,  denoting  continuous  action,  and  therefore  often  (tiiw 
tnally)  to  be  preceded  hj  **  which,"  has  a  much  wider  range  of  suggestion  tbaa 
the  aorist,  extending  to  motive,  means,  concession,  limitation,  though  oftm  ex- 
pressing mere  contemporaneousness  of  fact ;  the  future  expresses  pro>pecti*» 
ness,  and  therefore  quite  commonly  intention  ;  the  perfect,  some  characteristic 
related  and  completed  circumstance,  frequently  motive,  reason.  The  aorist  has  a 
more  limited  range,  and  can  seldom  be  treated  as  expressing  more  than  antecedent 
fact,  or  preliminary  action.  The  antecedency  is  always  involved,  and  »  the  one 
certain  thing.  That  antecedent  fact  may  sometimes  involve  also  a  ground,  motive, 
cause,  though  comparatively  seldom  distinct.  In  none  of  the  dghteen  instances 
in  Matt,  ii.,  is  it  necessary  to  find  more  than  the  antecedent  fifust,  although  tvo 
or  three  may  be  said  to  imply  a  reason.  On  the  subject  of  predicates,  I  can  only 
refer  to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  Donaldson,  pp.  360  and  996  sq. 
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Tlie  obvious  answer  is,  that  such  considerations  cannot  over- 
ride definite  utterances,  that  they  rest  upon  specific  state- 
ments ;  and  that,  however  strong  maj  seem  to  be  the  bearing 
of  the  context  even,  it  cannot  do  violence  to  the  language. 
Moreover,  the  very  question  is  whether  here  is  or  is  not  a 
statement  which,  fairly  interpreted,  constitutes  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  drift  of  the  Scripture  declarations. 
The  position  taken  is,  that  it  does  not. 

And  it  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Patton  argues  only  for  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Thus :  ^'  It  thus  seems  perilous  to  accept 
President  Bartlett's  narrow  grammatical  rule  without  con- 
sidering carefully  whether  it  does  not  admit  of  a  qualification 
or  exception.  Does  an  anarthrous  ^  participle  agreeing  with 
a  noun  always  and  simply  mark  the  occasion  ?  ^  May  it  not 
sometimes  have  an  attributive  power?"  (New  Englander, 
p.  464,  Sept  1882).  He  even  cautions  us  against  expecting 
to  find  "  any  cast-iron  rule,  especially  in  loose  and  untrained 
writers,  such  as  Peter"  (New Englander,  p.  456, 1882). 

The  claim  certainly  is  not  for  much,  and  when  it  is  put  in 
for  '*  loose  "  writers,  it  is  still  more  modest.  Without  paus- 
ing now  to  notice  in  detail  the  confusions  that  are  involved 
in  this  mode  of  putting  the  case,  we  will  in  due  time  attend  to 
any  alleged  exceptions.  We  will  also  see  whether  there  have 
really  been  produced  any  counter  grammatical  authorities,  or 
whether  the  authorities  thus  cited  do  not,  in  their  deliberate 
and  specific  statements  of  governing  principles,  conflict  with 
the  counter  argument ;  and  whether  the  alleged  support  does 
not  come  from  citing  incomplete,  inapplicable,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  inconsistent  remarks.    This  in  due  time.* 

1  He  omits  here,  and  too  Ireqaently  elsewhere,  the  important  word  "  aorist" 
It  is  one  of  the  prevailing  oversights  of  his  argument. 

<  The  onlj  proper  question  is  this  :  is  it  in  fact  attributive,  or  is  it  predicative  ? 
Not  whether  it  *'  may  have  an  attributive  power?*  For  much  of  the  connter- 
argning  amounts  to  this :  that  when  some  fact  is  predicated  of  any  object,  we 
mag  then  also  ascribe  that  fact  to  it  attrUnitivdif  —  of  course  by  changing  the 
sentence.    This  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

*  It  was  hardly  worth  the  while  for  that  writer  to  take  the  trouble  of  printing 
the  phrase  "  spirits  in  prison  "  twenty  times  or  more  in  this  mode,  —  "  spirits-in- 
priaon."  English  hyphens  settle  no  questions  of  Greek  construction  or  inter 
Vol.  XL.  No.  158.  48 
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The  real  force  of  the  argument,  however,  wliich  I  readily 
admit  (as  formerly)  has  a  weighty  aspect,  rests  on  the  render- 
ings of  translators  and  commentators.  Here  is,  in  troth, 
the  whole  strength  of  the  case.  For  while  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  passage  has  been  a  divided  one,  the  translation  given 
in  the  English  version  has  been  the  almost  universal  one.  I 
will  state  this  argument  in  all  its  strength :  "  How,  then,  have 
so  many  distinguished  ancient  and  modern  Greek  scholars 
managed  to  violate  an  pbvious  rule  that  has  no  exception,  and 
to  translate  this  dir€Ldi^(raav  in  an  attributive  or  definitive 
sense, '  who  had  disobeyed '  ?  What  were  such  recent  scholars 
as  Bengel,  Rosenmiiller,  DeWette,  Delitzsch,  Stier,  Huther, 
Bloomfield,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Davidson,  Mombert,  Lange,  Had- 
ley.  Craven,  and  Schaflf  thinking  of,  thus  to  forget  their 
Greek  grammar?  But  worse  yet;  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  Greek  fathers,  who,  without  exception,  held  to 
Christ's  descent  to  Hades  and  his  preaching  to  the  spirits 
after  his  death,  and  who  thought,  talked,  and  wrote  in  Greek 
—  that  they  also  were  so  ignorant  of  their  own  idiom  aa 
completely  to  misunderstand  the  passage  in  like  manner? 
And  the  Vulgate  fell  into  the  same  error,  rendering  the 
words  in  question,  '  qui  increduli  fuerant.'  And  so  did 
Rufinus  and  Origen  and  the  Latin  version  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  "  (New  Englander,  1882  pp.  463-64). 

To  this  the  writer  adds  the  weight  of  the  revised  versioii, 
sanctioned  by  the  American  revisers  (p.  468).  This  is  very 
well  put ;  and  though  it  contains  nothing  not  already  well 
known  and  distinctly  contemplated,  and  nothing  decisive  of 
the  question  —  any  more  than  does  any  other  current  error 
which  is  rectified  by  a  new  and  careful  examination  of  the 
facts, —  yet,  when  presented  in  good  rhetorical  shape,  it  is 
quite  impressive.  Indeed,  but  for  this  as{)ect  of  tlie  case, 
the  question  would  be  very  quickly  decided  by  a  simple  ap- 
peal to  that  well  settled  Greek  usage,  which  usage  Dr.  Patton 

pretation.  And  a  translation,  whether  of  the  New  Testament  or  anj  othrr 
Oreck  book,  in  which  aU  such  phrases  as  robs  k6k\^  kypo^s  shoold  be  printed, 
ithe  conntry-roond-about  (Mark  vi.  86,  aathorized  version)  would  be  nofol,  at  kmL 
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virtually  admits,  when  he  argues  only  for  ''  exceptions,"'  and 
"  especially  in  loose  writers." 

Let  us  consider  the  real  significance  of  this  appeal.  Many 
considerations  break  its  force. 

1.  Numbers  alone  do  not  count  in  such  matters,  that  is  in 
critical  questions.  A  few  leading  minds  generally  settle 
them  for  the  multitude.  Of  what  weight  in  this  case 
are  such  names  as  even  Rosenmiiller  (J.  G.),  Bloomfield, 
Davidson,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  it  might  be  invidious 
to  mention  ?  Huther  is  not  Meyer,  though  once  doing  duty 
(New  Englander,  1882,  p.  468)  for  Meyer's  Commentary. 
Even  Alford  seldom  breaks  away  from  the  combined  weight  of 
Meyer  and  DeWette.  Bengel  wrote  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  and  his  great  strength  is  in  discerning  the  scope.  The 
modern  interpreters  who  settle  nice  questions  of  construction 
are  few.  And  the  value  of  their  judgment  will  depend  on 
two  things :  (1)  whether  they  have  had  their  attention  dis- 
tinctly turned  to  the  critical  point,  and  (2)  whether  their 
view  is  consistent  with  their  decision  in  other  cases.  It  may 
appear  that  both  these  questions  must,  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Can  any  man  tell  how 
many  inconsistencies  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  revised 
Tersion  ? 

2.  The  critical  weight  of  the  early  authorities  may  be  very 
greatly  overrated.  Th^  Vulgate  (or  the  earlier  Itala)  is  not 
a  high  authority  on  nice  questions.  Modern  scholarship  has 
often  had  occasion  to  set  aside  its  renderings,  and  those  of 
ihe  Greek  fathers  too.  Take  one  or  two  obvious  cases.  In 
Bom.  iii.  25,  the  Vulgate  confounds  irdpeai^  with  a^ai^^  and 
renders  "  remissio  "  instead  of  pretermissio.  Origen  makes 
the  same  mistake.  Again,  modem  scholarship,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  revisers,  has  set  aside  the  Vulgate  rendering 
of  John  i.  9,  and,  in  the  same  decision,  the  authority  of  men 
**  who  thought,  wrote,  and  talked  in  Greek,"  such  as  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Nonnus,  Theophylact,  Eu- 
thymios,  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  impoi*tant 
versions,  the   Syriac  and   Coptic,  and  of  Meyer  too,  from 
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whose  fourth  edition  I  cite  these  authorities.  Besides,  a 
sweeping  claim  for  the  Greek  fathers  on  "the  descent  to 
Hades  "  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  they  have  all 
uttered  themselves  on  the  rendering  of  this  verse.  Thus 
Theodoret,  the  best  expositor  of  them  all,  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  find  in  his  works,  made  any  reference  to  this  passage. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  on  what  kind  of  basis  such  a 
father  as  Origen,  who  is  specially  referred  to,  rested  his 
notion  of  the  descent  to  Hades.  He  found  references  to 
it  not  only  in  this  passage  of  Peter,  and  in  Acts  ii.  31,  and 
its  original  Ps.  xvi.  6  (where  the  correct  rendering  is  not 
"  leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  but "  abandon  my  soul  to  hell  or 
Sheol "),  and  in  Eph.  iv.  9,  but  in  Gen.  xlvi.  3,  4 ;  Hos.  xin. 
14 ;  Ps.  iii.  6 ;  xxii.  11, 12, 13 ;  Ixxvii.  16 ;  Luke  xi.  22,  23, 
and  other  passages  equally  irrelevant.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  other  Greek  father  particularly  named,  not  only 
cites  Job  xxviii.  22  as  referring  to  the  preaching  in  Hades, 
and  Matt,  xxvii.  52  in  proof  that  the  dead  were  '^  translated 
to  a  better  state  "  (Strom,  vi.  6),  but  he  also  teaches  (Strom, 
ii.  9 ;  vi.  6)  that  "  the  apostles  following  the  Lord  preached 
the  gospel  to  them  in  Hades.''  Such  authorities  require 
sifting. 

3.  Early  erroneous  opinions  exerted  a  wide-spread  influ- 
ence, and  even  bias.  Probably  the  Vulgate  (or  rather  Itala) 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  common 
rendering ;  and  it  was  facilitated  by  the  doctrine  of  t^  de- 
scent into  Hades,  which  at  a  later  period  found  its  way  into 
the  "  Apostles'  Creed,"  and  thus  into  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Confession,  and 
even  into  Calvin's  Institutes  (ii.  16, 8  seq.).  This  transactkn 
may  be  found  drawn  out  with  all  its  antecedents,  concomi- 
tants, and  consequences,  in  chapter  xiii.-xx.  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  The  theological  bias  of  Christendom  has  favored 
the  erroneous  rendering. 

4.  The  points  on  which  the  discussion  turns  are  easQj  over- 
looked, and  their  exact  determination  and  statement  have 
been  somewhat  recent.    Donaldson  in    his    grammar  (p. 
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529},  makes  this  noteworthy  observation  in  regard  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  secondary  "  and  "  tertiary  predicate,"  that"  pro- 
fessed scholars,  especially  on  the  continent,  are  sometimes 
found  to  neglect  or  wholly  overlook  the  full  force  of  this 
construction,"  and  (p.  457)  that  "  the  student  is  apt  to  lose 
the  predicative  force  of  the  participle,  when  it  agrees  in 
case  with  the  object  of  the  verb,"  as  in  the  present  instance. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  attention  of  DeWette  or  of 
Alf  ord  was  ever  drawn  to  the  exact  issue.     Huther  is  quoted 
from  the  last  edition  of  Meyer  as   repudiating  the  render- 
ing proposed,  but  with  a  reason  that  does  not  specifically 
touch  the  case.^    Professor  Hadley  (who  is  quoted)  in  the 
private  letter  written  in  1868,  in  which  he  briefly  remarks 
on  the  passage  in  Peter,  does  not  say  a  word  on  the  con- 
structiony  but  speaks  only  of  the  "  intrepretation,"  of  "  what 
the  words  taken  in  their  connection  naturally  imply,"  while 
the  positions  stated  in  his  own  grammar  (§§  531,  532)  for- 
bid rendering  the  participle  in  such  a  case  as  an  attributive. 
Eliicott  (one  of  the  writers  referred  to)  who  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  subtile  scholar  of  them  all,  while  first  trans- 
lating in  accordance  with  our  version,  not  only  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  unusual  absence  of  the  article,  but  really  abandons 
the  rendering  for  an  independent  construction.    For  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  :  "  The  absence  of  the  definite  article  (contrary 
to  St.  Peter's  usage  in  participle  sentences,  e.g.  chap.  i.  5,  7, 
10, 17),  makes  it  possible  to  think  that  the  spirits  mentioned 
in   this  verse  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  in  prison. 
It  is  literally  *  to  men '  [not  the  '  spirits,'  but  *  men ']  who 
once  upon  a  time  were  disobedient."     That  is,  the  participle 
does  not  belong  to  irvevfuurw  at  all !    This  gives  up  the  case. 
(See  Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers^  Vol.  iii. 
p.  421). 

These  considerations  —  and  they  are  not  all  that  might  be 
urged  —  show  that  the  alleged  weight  of  authority  as  to  the 

1  He  sajf :  "  Becmme  the  participle  annexed  to  the  sobstantiTe  in  an  acyective 
mode  is  quite  often  joined  to  it  without  an  article."  Yes,  to  a  substantire  wilk- 
tmt  the  article,  bat  that  is  not  the  case  here. 
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rendering  may  be  more  seeming  than  real;  and  they  cer- 
tainly show  that  the  way  is  open,  as  always  elsewhere,  for  a 
new  investigation. 

When  we  come  to  the  grammarians,  nothing  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  adduced  which,  when  carefully  analyzed  and 
weighed,  sustains  the  common  rendering.  The  grammatical 
investigation  (in  the  New  Euglander  of  September,  1882) 
labors  under  the  difficulty  of  failing  to  meet  the  issue  through- 
out —  alike  in  regard  to  the  exact  positions  taken  by  me,  the 
bearing  of  the  grammatical  citations  adduced  against  them, 
the  true  nature  of  the  examples  brought  forward  in  illustra- 
tion and  refutation ;  a  lack  of  precision  so  marked  as  to  be 
almost  unaccountable  in  a  writer  ordinarily  so  clear,  except 
that  he  is  travelling  an  unaccustomed  track,  and  so  exten- 
sive as  to  render  a  complete  reply  to  all  the  details  quite  im- 
practicable. I  must  confine  myself  to  the  main  points,  and 
these  in  the  fewest  words.  I  would  not  reply  at  all,  but  that 
they  have  been  regarded  as  of  weight  by  some. 

Thus,  it  is  simply  coilfusing  to  quote  (p.  469)  what 
Hadley,  Crosby,  and  Goodwin  have  said  about  the  diverse 
uses  of  the  circumstantial  participle  in  every  tense  —  aorist, 
perfect,  present,  and  future  —  when  the  question  is  here  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  aoriatj  which  is  comparatively  limited 
in  its  range. 

It  is  also  a  mistaken  issue  to  ascribe  to  me  by  somewhat 
steady  implication  the  position  that  the  aorist  participle  is 
used  only  to  mark  the  date  of  the  principal  occurrence ;  * 
whereas  my  position  was  that  the  circumstantial  aorist  parti- 
ciple  ^'  is  used  to  suggest  the  circumstances  antecedent  to 
(though  sometimes  continuing  simultaneously  with)  the  prin- 

1  **  President  Bartlett  limits  the  occasion  too  much  to  a  time  or  date"  (p.  40$^ 
**  Does  an  anarthrous  [aorist  omitted]  participle  alwajs  and  simplj  mark  tlie 
occasion  implying  the  time  "  (p.  464)  1  "  May  it  not  mark  the  kind  of  oocanHi, 
and  not  mark  the  date"  (ibid.)?    "Another  instance  of  a  reason  and  not  a 

date/'  etc.  (p.  470).    **  Another  clear  case of  an  anarthroos  partidplt 

marking  not  at  all  the  time,  bnt  allowing,"  etc.  (p.  471).  And  to  increase  tiw 
confusion,  the  participle  cited  in  the  last  case  is  no£  on  cnrist,  bat  a  preaeat 
tx^rrti,  and  the  previous  one  likewise,  fip,  and  still  ^mother  on  the  amine  ptgt, 
itpoaravpovrras  (p.  4700*    ^^  >*  difficult  to  argue  ou  such  a  basis. 
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cipal  action,  and  out  of  which  the  latter  has  sprung,  or  upon 
which  it  follows."  "  By  the  laws  of  rational  thinking  the 
participle  not  merely  annexes,  but  connects  the  subordinate 
with  the  main  action,  and,  when  an  aoristj  as  antecedently 
related  to  that  fact ; "  — and  more  to  the  same  effect.*  This 
statement  fixes  upon  the  antecedent  or  preliminary  fact, 
always  involving  the  element  of  time,  but  not  necessarily  mak- 
ing that  the  only,  or  necessarily  always,  the  chief  element  of 
the  predication.^ 

It  is  also  quite  confusing  when  a  writer  attempts,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  argument,  to  do  away  the  well  settled,  univer- 
sally received,  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
attributive  and  the  predicative  use  of  a  word,  "  because  it  is 
so  obvious  that  the  attendant  circumstance  may  be  so  de- 
scribed as  to  amount  to  the  attributive  idea  "  (p.  466)  ;  may 
be,  but  is  not.  The  case  is  more  unfortunate  when  the 
position  is  sustained  by  erroneous  renderings^  of  Greek 

1  See  New  Englander,  Oct  1872,  p.  605 ;  also  p.  604. 

'  The  time  eleiQent  is  always  there ;  other  relations  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
pUed.  In  the  New  Testament  the  implication  of  a  reason,  cause,  method,  is 
certainly  not  common  in  the  aorist,  and  then  is  suggested  loosely  rather  than 
stated ;  so  that  when  the  revisers  changed  the  rendering  of  two  aorists,  James  ii. 
21,  25,  from  a  "  when  *'  to  **  in  that,"  it  was  a  rendering  less  close  to  the  Greek, 
and  an  introduction  of  the  interpretative  element  into  the  translation ;  for  the 
amUcedenqi  of  fact  is  all  that  is  really  utated  in  the  Greek. 

*  "  How  easily  the  circumstantial  participle  slips  into  the  attributive  meaning 
will  appear  in  this  case  from  a  simple  transposition,  and  the  use  of  attributive 
forms."  And  the  "  simple  transposition  "  is  the  actual  reconstruction  of  "  Where- 
fore he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost ....  seeing  he  ever liveth,''  into  "Where- 
fore he  who  ever  liveth  ....  is  able  to  save,"  etc  (New  Englander,  1882,  p.  479). 
Again,  we  read,  *'  the  sense  is  manifestly  attributive,"  in  Thucyd.  i.  66,  where 
"  we  read  that  complaint  was  made  by  the  Corinthians  of  the  Athenians  '  be- 
caose  they  had  besieged  Fotidea,  which  was  a  colony  of  theirs,' — r^r  norfScuay, 
kaurwp  oStf-or  kwouciaif**  Here  the  confusion  is  sustained  by  an  erroneous  trans- 
lation ;  for  instead  of  **  which  was  a  colony,"  a  careful  Greek  scholar  would  say 
onhedtatingly,  it  is  a  predicative  utterance  and  means  **  inasmuch  as  it  was 
their  colony," — a  statement  of  the  ground  of  complaint,  not  a  description  as 
focb  of  Potidea;  it  might  be  even  rendered  —  as  we  are  told  it  could  not— 
"  when  it  was "  or  "  while  it  was,"  though  less  definitely.  The  same  error 
oecnrs  in  the  rendering  of  a  passage  from  Thucyd.  i.  59.  Again,  appeal  is 
made  to  2  Pet  i.  18,  t^k  ^my^w  ....  iv^xBuew^  where  the  later  commentators 
and  the  revisers  bad  corrected  the  rendering  into  the  predicative  form;  bat  we 
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passages,  and  by  a  reference,  for  help,  to  Kiihner's  anoma- 
lous double  use  of  the  word  "  attributive."  *  For  this  seems 
to  be  simply  playing  fast  and  loose  with  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  distinctions.  Such  elements  of  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  question  and  principles  at  issue  naturalljr  in- 
volve and  prepare  for  a  discussion  wide  of  the  mark. 

When,  now,  we  examine  the  grammatical  support  addaoed 
in  behalf  of  the  common  rendering,  the  case  is  even  more 
striking.  For  in  the  first  place,  nearly  every  grammarian 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Patton,  deliberately  and  explicitly  enunci- 
ates principles  (not  mentioned  by  him)  at  variance  with  the 
rendering  he  advocates ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  his  cita- 
tions of  principles  from  the  grammars  not  one  really  touches 
the  case.  They  are  vague  or  irrelevant,  and  partly  confes- 
sions of  inability  to  lay  down  rules.  Of  two  illustrations 
cited  from  them,  one  is  in  contradiction  of  the  writer  himself 
( Jelf)  in  another  place ;  and  the  remainhig  one  (of  Buttmann) 
in  conflict  with  the  decision  of  more  modern  grammarians. 

Stuart  is  one  of  his  authorities.  But  Stuart,  forty  years 
ago,  laid  down  the  same  principles  on  this  kind  of  constmc- 
tion  as  do  the  grammarians  I  have  cited  for  the  predicate 
rendering.^    And  the  remark  quoted  from  him  to  help  the 

are  told  that  the  aathoriaed  version  "squarely  renders  it  in  the  amibatire 
form, '  which  came  from  heayen/  " —  and  "  sqnarelj  "  giTes  a  wrong  reDderiag. 
This  is  cited  to  show  how  "  easily  the  circnmstantial  mns  into  the  attributive.*' 

1 "  Even  in  describing  the  adverbial  idea  of  the  anarthrous  drcamstaotial 
participle  he  [Kiihner]  employs  the  word  '  attributive.' "  But  Kiihner,  both  at 
the  old  edition  cited  and  in  the  newer  edition,  anomalously  uses  the  word  attri- 
butive to  cover  both  the  proper  attributive  of  all  the  other  grammars,  kit  **  ac- 
tual attributive"  (2d  ed.  p.  530)  and  also  what  he  himself  designates  as  "the 
predicate  of  an  abridged  subordinate  clause  "  (^  245,  S  a.  b.  1st  ed. ;  2d  ed.  ii.  &S9). 

^  In  reference  to  adjectives,  and  participles  employed  as  adjectives,  he  ajt 
(2d  cd.  ^  90),  **  An  adjective  qualifying  any  noun,  may  be  placed  ^ther  betmem 
the  article  and  its  noun  or  after  the  noun.  In  the  last  case,  the  general  rale  it 
that  if  the  noun  has  the  article,  the  adjective  must  adopt  it  In  neariy,  if  mm 
quite  all  cases,  in  which  the  noun  has  the  article  and  the  adjective  has  not  dbe 
positive  or  adjunct  article,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  predioate,"  Again  (f  f  I) 
**  When  participles  are  employed  as  mere  adjectives  in  respect  to  meaning,  tke 
construction  of  them  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  adjectiTeB, .... 

placed  between  the  article  and  its  noun or  more  usuaUy  afier  Uie  aoaa, 

and  taking  the  article  when  the  noun  has  it."    He  indeed  instancee  some  i^ 
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wrong  rendering  of  airetdija'aaij  merely  states  that  he  cannot 
fully  define  the  rules  that  relate  to  ^'  participles  retaining  the 
meaning  of  verbs"  (i.e.  predicative  participles). ^  It  "de- 
pends on  the  intention  of  the  writer,"  but  how  that  intention 
will  be  indicated  he  cannot  tell.  He,  however,  pronounces 
the  great  mass  of  cases  that  have  the  article  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  article  must  be  rendered  by  "  he  who, 
who,  whoever,  that  which,"  etc.  (§  91)  ;  in  other  words  they 
are  atiribuHves.  It  should  be  added  that  in  both  his  edi* 
tions  (1834  and  1841)  he  confesses  his  partial  perplexity ; 
in  his  first,  declaring  the  need  of  "  more  discussion,"  on  the 
use  or  omission  of  the  article,  and  in  his  second,  though 
making  some  changes,  closing  his  discussion  on  the  use  or 
omission  of  the  article  with  participles,  with  the  inquiry 
whether  there  is  not "  something  yet  undeveloped  "  on  this 
subject.  In  other  words,  in  his  general  principles  he  is  fully 
in  accord  with  the  later  grammarians,  but  cannot  fully  ex- 
plain and  define  everything  connected  with  the  usage ;  that 
is  all. 

Crosby's  relation  to  the  matter  is  quite  similar.  He  lays 
down  tlie  same  principles  as  other  grammarians  in  regard 
to  the  "  definitive  (or  attributive)  participle  "  (§  678),  that 
**  it  occurs  (a)  chiefly  with  the  article,  but  (&)  sometimes 
without  it,  if  the  class  only  is  defined,"  that  is,  of  course, 
simply  when  the  noun  is  anarthrous  or  indefinite.  But  in 
his  elaborate  discussion  of  the  many  uses  of  the  article  he 
merely  confesses  (in  the  two  sentences  appealed  to  by  Dr. 
Patton)  his  inability  to  define  them  all ;  saying  that  "  the  in- 
sertion or  omission  of  it  often  depends upon  those  nice 

distinctions which  are  often  transferred  with  diflficulty  "  ; 

and  that,  in  general,  "  its  insertion  promotes  the  perspicuity 

parent  exceptions  in  the  case  of  adjectives ;  bat  these  have  proved  partly  to  be 
erroneons  readings  as  t^  wpwfui  ttytov,  Luke  xii.  12,  or  erroneous  renderings,  as 
Oedip.  Tyr.  526,  where  the  later  grammarians  and  editors  have  translated  more 
correctly. 

^  "  Ko  certain  mle  can  here  be  given,  inasmnch  as  it  generally  depends  on  the 
intention  of  the  writer  as  to  the  prominence  which  he  designs  to  give  to  the  par- 
ticipial word,  whether  the  article  is  inserted  or  omitted." 
Vol.  XL.  No.  15S.  44 
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and  its  omission  the  vivacity  of  the  discourse,"  Haw  these 
'*  nice  distinctions  "  are  indicated  and  this  "  perspicuity  and 
vivacity  "  promoted  he  saith  not.  This  is  all  the  help  from 
Crosby. 

Buttmann  (Philip)  who  is  cited  as  though  setting  aside  the 
rule,  really  asserted  it  strongly  —  though  the  citations  are 
all  fifty  years  old.  After  stating  (§  125)  that  the  adjuncts 
of  the  noun  (including  the  participle)  often  separate  the 
article  and  its  noun,  he  proceeds  to  say, "  the  adjuncts  of 
the  substantive  can  also,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  perspi- 
cuity, be  placed  after  it,  and  then  the  article   must  be 

repeated The  repetition  of  the  article  is  particularly 

necessary  with  the  participle."  He  gives  the  illustration, 
6  XiX.tap;^o9  o  t^9  arfyeXla^;  eurtcofii^oiify  '^  the  chiliarch  who  has 
to  bring  in  the  reports."  Now  the  remark  of  Buttmann,  ad- 
duced as  though  in  conflict  with  this  deliberate  and  positive 
enunciation,  and  which  occurs  in  the  next  sentence  but  one, 
is  certainly  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but  is  entirely  mis- 
interpreted when  so  adduced,  as  his  own  illustrations  incontro- 
vertibly  prove.^  One  inconsistent  translation  from  Buttmann 
will  be  alluded  to  presently. 

Nor  does  Winer  bring  substantial  aid  to  the  translatiim 
"  which  were  disobedient,"  though  referred  to  for  the  pur- 

1  The  alleged  conflicting  principle  is  stated  thus  bj  Battmann  :  "  V?lieQ  aa 
adjective  without  the  article  stands  in  connection  with  a  sabstantive  that  has  the 
article,  but  not  between  the  two,  the  object,  desig^^ated  is  therebj  distinguished 
not  from  other  objects,  but  from  itself  in  other  circumstances.  E.g.  %Bm  M 
ir\owrloi$  rots  voXirais  does  not  mean  *  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  weal^ 
citizens/  but '  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  citizens  because  they  were  wealthy '; 
h^  tucpois  roii  6pt<riVj  on  the  mountains  where  thcj  are  highest ;  5Xiyr  rV  rarr^ 
tiie  whole  night  [the  night  as  a  whole] ;  lx<(  rhp  WXccvr  i^irarop,  where  wecaa 
indeed  only  translate  '  he  has  a  very  sharp  axe/  but  where  the  more  exact  shape 
of  the  thought  is, '  the  axe  which  he  has  is  very  sharp.' "  Nothing  could  moie 
expressly  declare  the  predicate  force  of  the  anarthrous  adjective.  In  fact,  the 
statement  of  the  principle  itself,  however  obscure,  really  conveys  this  meaning. 
**  The  object  designated,"  to  wit,  the  citizens  or  the  axe,  is  "  not  distinguiabed 
from  other  objects,"  as  the  wealthy  citizens  from  others,  the  poor  citiiens,  ^ 
sharp  axe  from  another,  the  dull  axe ;  but  "  fh>m  itself,"  the  same  object "  ta 
other  circumstances,"  it  being  predicated  that  these  citiiens  are  wealthy,  hoc 
poor,  and  this  axe  sharp. 
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pose.  For  ^^  though  (as  I  said  in  mj  former  article)  incom- 
plete and  not  altogether  consistent  in  his  statement,  he  still 
brings  out  the  principle  at  times,  very  distinctly."  He  lays 
down  (§  20.  1,  a,  b)  the  established  rules  in  regard  to  attribu- 
tives, but  adds  (c)  the  statement  cited  by  Dr.  Patton  that 
'*  Participles  as  attributives,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  entirely 
dropped  the  notion  of  time,  are  not  treated  in  this  case 
altogether  like  adjectives.  They  take  the  article  only  when 
some  relation  already  known,  or  especially  noteworthy  (w 
quij  quippe  qui)  is  indicated,  and  consequently  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  participle  is  to  be  made  more  prominent'* 
He  might  have  stated  the  matter  more  clearly ;  but  his  ex- 
planation by  the  relative  is  qui^  quippe  qui,  is  a  distinct  asser- 
tion of  the  attributive  iiature  of  the  case.  And  his  first 
example  (with  his  own  translation)  which  he  describes  as 
^  particularly  instructive  respecting  the  use  and  omission  of 
the  article  with  the  participle,"  is  equally  decisive,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  both  in  contrast :  6  6€09 6  /ca\€aa9  i7/ia9 

oXlyov  TraOovTOf;,  "  God  who  hath  called  us after 

that  we  have  suffered."  Here  the  two  aorists,  the  one  with 
the  article  translated  as  an  attributive,  the  one  without  it  as 
a  predicative,  present  his  actual  views  in  a  nutshell.  And, 
though  giving  one  or  two  ambiguous  renderings,  whenever 
be  speaks  carefully  and  definitively  Winer  is  firm  and  clear 
in  maintaining  the  established  distinction.  Thus  on  the 
twofold  reading  in  Eph.  vi.  16  irdm-a  ra  I3i\f)  rov  voprjpov 
[tA]  weTTvpiafjUva,  translated  with  the  article  "the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked,"  Winer  remarks,  "  if  the  article  is  not 
genuine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is, '  the  darts  when  they 
burn,  or  though  they  burn'"  (perf.  part.).  He  marks  the 
differences  between  avaari^a-a^  6  ©eo9  rov  iraiZa, "  God  having 
raised  up  his  son,"  Acts  iii.  26  and  6  hi  ©eos  t^9  elprjvry;  o 
opargatftavy  "  the  God  of  peace  who  brought "  etc.  He  gives 
other  illustrations  equally  unmistakable.^ 

>  A  quotation  is  made  of  tbis  remark  of  Winer :  "  Whether  the  article  is  to 
be'iued  or  omitted  before  the  participle,  depends  sometimes  on  the  subjective 
▼iew  of  the  writer"  (New  Enplander,  1 882,  p.  469)  Of  course  it  does.  And 
Winer  in  the  next  sentence  gires  an  example  which  shows  that  when  **  the  sub- 
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Every  attempt  to  find  a  distinct  dictum  of  the  leading 
grammarians  in  support  of  tlie  rendering  "  which  were  dis- 
obedient," is,  when  examined,  a  failure.  The  passages  cited 
as  favoring  it  either  do  not  touch  the  case  —  in  some  instan- 
ces really  expressing  no  definite  opinion  at  all  —  or  they 
decide  against  it.     I  think  I  have  referred  to  them  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  these  grammarians,  but  all 
recent  standard  grammarians  who  express  themselves  at  all 
definitely  on  the  subject  of  such  constructionsi  agree  in 
affirming  that  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the  particifde 
in  such  circumstances  determines  it  to  be  a  predicative  and 
not  an  attributive.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  statements  given 
in  my  former  article,  but  only  refer  to  them  as  mentioned  on 
p.  335  of  this  article.  I  will,  however,  cite  one  or  two  of  the 
latest  authorities.  Alexander  Buttmanu  (Gram,  of  the  New 
Test.  Am.  ed.  p.  90,  Andover,  1873),  says :  "  The  langoage  <d 
the  New  Testament  remained  faithful  throughout  to  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  grammar  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
article  with  a  substantive  having  an  attributive  adjective  [and 
his  eitamples  include  the  participles]  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  either 
places  the  adjective  between  the  substantive  and  article,  or 
after  the  substantive,  repeating  the  article."  He  adds,  "  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  adduce  examples  on  the  other 
side,  inasmuch  as  all  the  instances  in  which  the  adjective 
stands  without  the  article  after  a  substantive  with  the  article, 
either  are  not  genuine  or  find  their  grammatical  explimataoii 
in  other  wkys."  And  he  examines  certain  exceptions  appar- 
ently admitted  by  Winer,  rejecting  them.  He  also  remarln 
(p.  294)  that  ^^  participles  take  the  place,  in  particular,  of 
relative  clauses,  in  which  case  the  participle,  as  a  rule,  has 
the  article  before  it.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  principle 
of  the  Oreek  language.  But  the  New  Testament  in  'employ- 
ing it  manifestly  goes  farther  than  the  ordinary  usage." 

Eiihner  lays  down  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  ^  at- 
tributive words,  viz.  the  adjective,  participle,"  etc.,  both  in 

jectiTe  view  "  of  the  writer  is  to  predicate  somethiiig  bj  the  paitieiple^  he 
the  article.  —  See  Winer  on  Rom.  yiii.  1,  p.  195. 
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his  earlier  edition,  (trans.  Andover,  1844,  in  §  245,  3,  a,  b, 
Bern.  7 ;  §  244, 9),  and  in  his  greatly  enlarged  edition  (2  Vols. 
8va,  Hannover,  1870,*  §  463,  8  A,  B ;  §  464,  8).i  In  this 
last  passage  he  announces  the  principle  which  Hadley  and 
Gk)odwin  have  adopted  concennng  the  attributive  participle 
with  dependent  words. 

Goodwin  (in  the  revised  edition  of  1880)  states  the  case 
almost  in  the  same  words  with  Hadley,  and  is  the  only  re- 
maining authority  necessary  to  cite.  In  speaking  of  attribu- 
tive adjectives  he  adds  that  his  remark  applies  to  "all 
expressions  which  have  the  force  of  attributive  adjectives  " 
(p.  202),  and  makes  his  meaning  definite  by  saying  that 
"  the  participle  like  any  other  adjective  may  qualify  a  noun  " 
(p.  800),  and  by  giving  examples  of  such  participles  with 
articles,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  in  this  discussion. 
Hadley  (§  531)  specifically  mentions  participles  as  included 
in  his  rules  about  attributives.  The  principles  concerning 
attributives  are  thus  stated  by  Goodwin :  "  An  attributive 
adjective  which  qualifies  a  noun  with  the  article  commonly 

stands  between  the  article  and  the  noun The  article 

with  any  of  these  qualifying  expressions  may  follow  the  noun, 
in  which  case  the  noun  itself  may  have  another  article  before 
it.'*  He  adds,  after  Eiihner  and  Hadley,  this  remark,  con- 
cerning only  the  attributive  participle  with  dependent  words : 
**  When  an  attributive  participle  with  dependent  words  quali- 
fies a  noun  with  the  article,  either  the  paiinciple  or  the 
dependent  words  may  follow  the  noun  "  (p.  208).  The 
reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  double  limitation  ;  one  ex- 
pressed—  words  dependent  on  the  participle;  and  one  not 
here  expressed,  but  found  in  all  the  twenty-three  instances 
given  by  Kiihner — that  the  participle  immediately  follows  the 
noon,  being  in  no  instance  separated  from  it  unless  by  words 

1  In  both  editions  there  is  a  slight  superficial  confasion,  growing  out  of  Efihner's 
twofold  nse  of  the  word  "  attribatire/'  in  a  general  and  a  special  signification. 
Ha  calls  both  nses  of  the  participles  by  the  general  name  "  attribntire  ** ;  but 
distinguishes  hia  divisions  A  and  B,  the  first  as  "  actdallj  (wirklich)  attribntiTc" 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  529,  Sd  ed.),  and  the  second  as  baring  a  "predicate  signification/' 
and  "  to  be  considered  the  predicate  of  an  abridged  subordinate  clause  "  (p.  530). 
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closely  dependent  upon  it.^  That  is,  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  attributive  participle  without  the  repeated  article 
does  not  stand  between  the  article  and  noun  are  when  by 
means  of  dependent  words  it  is  inseparably  held  to  the 
position  between  the  two.  Attention  to  this  fact  disposes  at 
once  of  the  only  two  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Patton  that  looked 
like  real  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  the  repeated 
article. 

If  these  references  and  quotations  should  seem  to  any 
superfluous  and  wearisome,  they  will  please  hewr  in  mind  the 
necessity  growing  out  of  alleged  counter  statements  of  gram- 
marians.    So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  such  are  to  be  had. 

But  how  about  actual  exceptions  found  in  good  Greek 
usage  ?  Have  any  such  been  produced  ?  Certainly  it  would 
seem  very  remarkable  if,  after  a  laborious  search  and  long 
waiting,  some  cases  of  actual  exceptional  usage  could  not  be 
found.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  would  be  a  small  basis  of 
support  against  the  steady,  settled  usage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  but  even  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  produced. 
And  this  is  the  critical  point  of  the  discussion.  For  the 
question  is,  in  the  last  resort,  not  even  what  the  best 
grammarians  say,  but  how  in  fact  the  Greeks  wrote.  We 
will  look  briefly  at  all  the  supposed  exceptional  cases  which 
Dr.  Patton  is  able  to  present  as  the  result  of  his  researches. 
They  need  not  take  much  time  or  space ;  for  they  do  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen.  And  two  or  three  of  the  cases  produced 
are  clearly  erroneous  translations. 

The  statement  of  Thucydides,  i.  59  is  cited, — iirokifMtnm 
fUTcL  ^CKvmrov  K<ii  r&v  Aephov  aZeKf^v^  awodev  oTparia  iff- 
^epKqKOTcav^ — which  is  translated  thus:  "made  war  with 
Philip  and  the  brethren  of  Derdos  who  had  made  an  incur- 
sion "  ;  and  we  are  told  "  the  sense  is  virtually  attributive, 
though  it  might  be  rendered  *  because  they  had  made  an 
incursion ' ;  better,  *  they  having  made,'  or  '  inasmuch  as 
they  had  made.'  "    Now  this  last  translation  is  substantially 

1  KCihner  inclines  eyen  in  these  instances  to  regard  and  explain  the  participie 
as  having  a  predicative  force  (Vol.  ii.  p.  538).    Hadlej  and  Goodwin  do  not 
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right,  and  the  first  is  not,  as  any  precise  Greek  scholar 
will  testify.  When  it  is  added,  "  No  translator  thinks  of 
rendering  the  phrase, '  when  they  had  made  an  incursion,'  " 
the  writer  forgets  that  it  is  a  perfect,  and  not  an  aorist,  parti- 
ciple, —  which  makes  a  difference.^ 

Similar  is  the  citation  of  Thucydides  i.  66,  where  the 
Corinthians  complained  of  the  Athenians  because  they  be- 
sieged lifv  noTiBauiv,  iauT&v  oiaav  aTroixlav^  translated  by 
the  writer  wrongly,  "  which  was  a  colony  of  theirs,"  instead 
of  "  though  it  was  a  colony  of  theirs,"  giving  a  predication 
of  the  ground  of  complaint.  Here,  again,  when  the  writer 
tells  us  "  it  could  not  be  rendered  '  wlien  it  was  their 
colony,'"  he  overlooks  the  tense  of  the  participle  —  present, 
not  aorist  (see  note,  p.  342). 

To  find  another  instance  the  writer  seems  actually  to 
appeal  from  the  corrected  version  of  2  Pet.  i.  18  to  the  incor- 
red  rendering  of  the  common  version :  ravrrjv  rqv  (fxovqv 
4llA€k  f^Kovaafiev  i^  ovpavov  ive)(0elaav^  rendered  ("  ungram- 
matically," Alford)  in  the  A.V.  "  this  voice  which  came," 
but  changed  by  the  revisers  to  "  this  voice  we  heard  come  " 
(margin,  *' 6r.  ^brought'";  better,  "borne,"  with  Alford 
and  the  Am.  revisers).  The  anarthrous  participle  does  not 
describe  the  voice  by  an  epithet,  but  predicates  the  fact  of  its 
having  come  from  heaven.  The  disciples,  as  Alford  remarks, 
"  heard  it  borne,  witnessed  its  coming,"  or,  still  more  exactly, 
"  on  its  being  borne."  ^    For  Peter  had  just  spoken  (vs.  17) 

1  There  is  another  inaccnracy  in  Dr.  Patton*8  rendering  of  Thucjd.  i.  59. 
•*  Made  war  with  Philip  "  should  be  "  in  concert  with  Philip,"  etc.  The  very 
literal  translation  of  iv^fiKriKirtov  is,  of  coarse,  "  thej  having  made  an  incur- 
sion/' i.e.  already ;  it  predicates  the  fact  of  the  invasion  already  made  by  Philip 
and  the  brethren  of  Derdos,  to  explain  the  concerted  action  with  the  Athenian 
ships.  A  translator  looking  to  the  neatness  of  his  sentences,  and  deeming  ab- 
solute exactness  not  sufficiently  important  to  mar  his  style,  may  render,  as  even 
Jowett  docs,  more  loosely  here.  In  the  second  instance,  however,  i.  66,  he  con- 
denses the  reason  given  thus  :  "  Complained  that  the  Athenians  were  blockad- 
ing their  colony  of  Poddea."  The  most  literal  rendering  would  be,  "  it  being 
their  colony,'*  —  a  somewhat  inelegant  style. 

'  Dr.  Patton,  while  saying  that  the  revisers'  rendering  is  a  little  obscure,  adds, 
that  the  idea  is  not  "  heard  to  come,"  but  heard  "  as  having  come  '* ;  and  yet 
this  predicated  fact  of  its  coming  he  strangely  pronounces  "  an  attribute  of  the 
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of  the  honor  confeTred  on  Christ  f'when  there  was  borne 
such  a  voice  from  heaven,"  and  now  adds,  "We  heard  it 
when  it  was  borne." 

A  fourth  alleged  exception  (taken  from  Goodwin,  §  142^  u 
the  phrase  from  Thucydides,  ij  ip  t^  Io-O/jl^  hrvfMvri  yepofAhn^ 
"the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  Isthmus."  But  thia  is 
covered  by  the  principle  under  which  it  is  given  by  Goodwin 
(also  Hadley  and  Kiihner,  see  p.  349  of  this  article),  which 
admits  the  placing  of  the  attributive  participle  immediatelj 
after  the  noun  when  it  has  dependent  words  between  the 
article  and  the  noun,  which  hold  it  unmistakably  and  india- 
solubly  to  that  attributive  connection.  The  instance  in  Peter 
is  separated  from  this  and  all  similar  instances  by  having  no 
such  dependent  words  in  that  position;  and  also  by  not 
immediately  following  the  noun,  but  being  separated  from  it 
by  disconnected  words  having  a  sepjttate  construction. 

Two  phrases  more  are  cited.  One  is  from  Jelf ,  who  aaja 
(§  680)  the  participle  may  be  used  "as  a  remote  attribo- 
tive ;  the  article  standing  before  the  substantive,  aa  6 
wapcovy '  the  man  who  is  present ' ;  or  in  apposition,  as  o  oi 
6  TTopcoi/."  But  in  this  translation  Jelf  contradicts  his  own 
deliberate  principle  (§  458),  and  his  translation  of  the  very 
phrase  (§  451),  thus :  "  When  a  participle  witli  the  articLd 
follows  a  substantive  it  is  in  apposition,  as  oiro^  6  iraposvj  *-  he 
the  man  who  is  present ' ;  without  the  article  U  is  gerundial^ 
ovros  irapdv^  *  by  his  presence,'  or  *  when  he  was  present.'  " 
It  is  a  complete  inconsistency,  where  the  circumstances  would 
indicate  the  latter  to  be  his  actual  view,  and  the  former  either 
an  accidental  oversight  or  a  misprint.     He  cannot  hold  both. 

Finally,  or  rather  primarily,  Buttmann  (Philip)  is  brought 
forward  as  saying  that  the  context  must  determine  the  exa^ 
idea  conveyed  by  the  anarthrous  participle;  for,  "whaa 
citing  an  example  (§  144),  and  actually  putting  the  attributive 

Toice."  Here  is  perhaps  a  good  opportnnitj  to  call  atteiition  to  tlie  diftuauo 
of  the  participle  in  different  tenses ;  the  present  denoting  ooatinued  aetioB,  tke 
perfect  completed  action,  the  aorist  antecedent  or  prdiminary  focL  "nun, 
ptpofidniff  wonid  mean,  we  heard  it  while  coming  (or  borne) ;  infnrpUm^t  ^n 
heard  it  as  having  come ;  i¥%x'^uffw,  we  heard  it  on  its  coming,  wfaon  U  ( 
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meaning  first/  he  says :  *  ivea-Ke^firfv  rov  eraipov  voaouvra 
can  mean,  according  as  the  context  may  determine,  not  only 
"  I  visited  my  friend  who  was  ill,"  but  also  "  when  he  "  or 
"  because  he  was  ill " '  "  (New  Englander,  1882,  p.  464). 
Now  Philip  Buttmann  died  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
There  are  other  statements  ^  in  his  once  excellent  grammar 
which  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  he  would  not,  except  by 
oversight,  disregard  the  palpable  difference  between  the  two 
expressions  with  and  without  the  article ;  the  one  meaning, 
*•  I  visited  my  (or  the)  sick  friend,"  or,  **  the  friend  who 
was  sick  ")  ;  the  other,  "  I  visited  my  friend  in  his  sickness," 
—  •'  while  sick  "  (present  participle).  The  two  statements 
are  distinct  in  thought,  and  the  Greek  has  a  form  of  expres- 
sion for  each.  And  the  double  rendering  of  Buttmann,  if 
more  than  a  casual  oversight,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
one  which  modern  grammarians  would  not  suffer  to  pass 
unchallenged.^ 

How  far  one  is  justified  by  such  alleged  supports  as  these 
SIX  in  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  settled  renderings  of  the 
Oreek  language  for  the  sake  of  finding  thereby  a  declaration 
that  confessedly  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  word  of  God 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader  may  judge.  K  the  exami- 
nation should  to  any  seem  too  protracted,  I  trust  that  the 

1  See  the  quotations  from  Battmann  (§  125),  made  on  p.  346  of  this  article. 
See  also  his  rendering  (in  the  section  qnoted  bj  Dr.  Patton,  ^  144)  of  the  Mem. 
i.  4,  8,  also  of  the  phrase  from  Demosthenes  irK%v<rriov  riputf  clr  riu  mSff  atnoTs 
ipfiSicof,  **  *  we  mast  ourselves  embark  and  set  sail.'  In  English  the  participle 
could  indeed  be  retained,  but  not  so  well ;  we  onrselyes  hamng  embarked,  must  set 
mil.'  **  The  italics  are  his.  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  a  personal  pronoun 
if  as  definite  as  a  noun  with  the  article. 

'  Thus,  to  add  one  or  two  more  statements,  Kiihner  even  in  his  first  edition 
.(p.  313),  says:  "A  participle  with  the  article  is  Tcrj  often  appended  to  a 
pteoeding  substantire  in  the  waj  of  apposition,  to  give  prominence  to  attributive 
meaning  in  the  sense  of  eum,  earn,  id  dico,  qui, quae,  quod,  or,  et  is  quidem,  qui" 
In  his  second  edition  he  declares  (Vol.  ii.  p.  638)  that  the  participle  as  predicate 
"  is  distinguished  from  the  really  attributive  participle  by  the  fact  that  it  never 
ataods  between  the  article  and  substantive,  nor  with  an  article  follows  or  precedes 
tbe  anbatantiTe,  but,  instead,  withoat  the  article  follows  or  precedes  the  substan- 
tiTe ;  e.g.  6  voTt  ypii^mv  or  ypd^mp  6  xtus,  the  boy  when,  because,  since,  while, 
he  writes ;  on  the  contrary,  6  Tpo^dr  mus,  or  h  xtus  6  ypd^mw,  or  vcuir  6  ypd^p^ 
the  writing  boy." 

Vol.  XL.  Ko.  158.  45 
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present  importance  of  the  discussion,  and  the  desire  &irlj 
and  fully  to  meet  every  argument,  however  confused  (wr 
inapposite,  may  be  my  apology.  The  fulness  of  the  negative 
discussion  will  conduce  to  the  brevity  of  the  positive  preseo- 
tation. 

We  will  now  go  back  of  the  grammars  to  the  facts. 
Nothing  can  be  so  convincing  as  a  glance  at  the  actual  usage, 
in  its  steady,  unbroken  uniformity  of  method.  And  it  will 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  see  in  the  first  place  how  regularly, 
invariably,  the  really  attributive  meaning  (quite  commonlj 
expressed  by  the  use  of  a  relative  in  English)  stands  con- 
nected with  the  article  before  the  participle.  His  own  ohfie^ 
vation  will  convince  him  more  thoroughly  than  any  dictm 
of  grammarians  how  settled  and  peremptory  is  the  law  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  expression  of  an  attributive  ia 
connection  with  a  definite  noun.  I  quote  the  exampleB 
(though  in  the  briefest  form)  rather  than  simply  refer  to 
them,  to  spare  the  reader  the  inconvenience  of  looking  tbea 
up.  They  are  taken  just  as  they  occur  in  running  the  eye 
over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

'O  'Kew  6  KoJdriiievo^  iv  o-Korei,  "  the  people  whidi  sat  ia 
darkness,"  Matt.  iv.  16 ;  o  Tran^p  aov  6  fiKeira^Pj  "  thy  father 
which  seeth,"  vi.  6 ;  ij  6809 17  dvafYovaay "  the  way  that  leadeth,** 
vii.  13 ;  TO  Ilvevfui  ro  \a\ovVy  ^^  the  spirit  that  speaketb,'* 
X.  20  ;  ai  Svvdfiei^  ai  yevofJLevaiy  "  the  mighty  works  that  wen 
done,"  xi.  21 ;  tcl  irpofiara  rh  airoKtoKora^  "  the  lost  sheep," 
or,  "  the  sheep  that  were  lost,"  xv.  24 ;  r&v  '^ijf!^^ 
Tovrmv^  "  the  crumbs  that  fall,"  xv.  27 ;  r&v  fuxp&v 
T&p  ^Mrrevoirrayv,  xviii.  6 ;  oi  SxKoi  oi  irpoarfovre^^  xxi.  9 ;  Tt 
mjpToauiwiov  ro  ^roifuur/jbiifop,  xxv.  41 ;  6  SouXo9  6  ytnalky  Lake 
xii.  47  ;  muriv  rok  ivSo^t^  roi^  ywofiivoi^,  xiii.  17 ;  o  iw9  <nw 
oiro^o  KaT4uf>ay(oPy  xv.  80 ;  r&v  i/cXetcr&v  r&v  fiwanmv^  xviil 

^  I  omit  here,  as  annecessarj,  all  instances  where  the  participle  stands  bec««i 
4be  <n<»an  sad  article,  sach  as  6  rcx^U  /Soo'iAc^r,  Matt.  ii.  S»  rav  ^mmiMm 
i&irr/poi,  !i.  7,^i}f  pAKKo6cns  dpy^f,  iii.  7.  This  method  is  the  less  conmoa,  w^ 
it  will  be  noticed,  less  pointed  ;  the  other  mode  makes  (in  VlTiner't  words)  **tk 
aideaKnfM[«68ed  by  tlie  participle  more  prominent." 
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7  ;  6  fjbovoycvry;  uio9,  6  civ  eh  rov  koKvop^  John  i.  18 ;  o  afipo:  6 
alp€Op,  i.  29 ;  t&p  Bvo  r&v  dtcovadmtovy  i.  41 ;  ol  BiaKOPoi  ol 
^prXaiKore:,  ii.  9 ;  6  vio^  rov  ©eoO,  6  €p)(6fi€vo^j  xi.  27  ;  ol  ^lov- 
hcuoi  ol  Spre^y  xi.  81 ;  rrjp  Ovpap  rf/p  Xeyofievrfp^  Acts  iii.  2 ; 
oi  Bk  opSpe:  ol  avpc&evopre^y  ix.  7  ;  irapr&i  ol  oKovopre^^  ix. 
21  ;  TTopre^  ol  icaroucovPTe^y  ix.  35  ;  6  Srf^eKo<i  6  XclK&p^  x. 
7  ;  irdpTcv:  Toif^  KaraZvpaareuofiApav^^  x.  38  ;  irdpTa^  roif^ 
oKovoPTct^,  X.  44 ;  6  ©io9  6  7rot^<ra?,  xvii.  24 ;  o5to9  o  ^If)aov<; 
6  apaX7j<f>0€kj  i.  13  ;  top  apOponrop  top  reOepaireviiepoPy  iv.  14 ; 
Oi  apSp€<i  oi  aireirraXfiipoiy  x.  17 ;  r^9  <l>a>pd^  rk^  apcpyipaxr/co* 
ftipcp;,  xiii.  27 ;  t^  Soyfutra  rk  Ke/cpyfUpa^  xvi.  4 ;  ol  dSeX^l 
oi  6vTe;  Karit  ri)p  ^lovSalap^  xi.  1 ;  tjS  #n;p^  to5  fiaprvpovPTij 
ziv.*  8 ;  rot)  vioi)  atrrov  toO  yepofUpovj  Rom.  i.  3 ;  6  6609  6 
inu^pmp  rffp  0/37171/,  iii.  5 ;  t^  hcKkriaia  t§  ovarj  ip  Kopip0(Oy 
2  Cor.  i.  2 ;  T^  Xopir^  tJ  SoOeurpj  i.  4 ;  rofe  ofyloi^  roif;  oJhtip 
iv  Skrf  rp  ^AyaUf^  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  6  ©€09  0  eiirwPy  iv.  6 ;  t^i/ 
'Xdp^  '^^  BeSofiipTfPy  viii.  1 ;  t^S  &e^  r^  StSoin-t,  viii.  16 ;  6 
0€o^  6  cUpopiara^j  Gal.  i.  15 ;  to  eiforfyiXtop  rb  evarffeKurdip^  i. 
11 ;  1%  yap^'^^  '^  Sodeloff^,  Eph.  iii.  2 ;  0  6€09  6  ica7<Aaa<$y 
1  Pet.  V.  10. 

A  glance  over  this  series  will  enable  any  reader  to  judge 
how  steadily  the  attributive  expression  assumes  this  charac- 
teristic form, — the  repetition  of  the  article  with  the  attributive 
piarticiple,  unless  the  latter  stands  (less  prominently)  between 
the  article  and  the  noun.  One  might  apologize  for  the  fulness 
of  exhibition,  but  for  the  confusion  that  it  has  been  attempted 
to  cast  upon  the  subject,  and  the  results  dependent  on  it. 

We  will  now  look  at  instances  of  the  aorist  participle, 
anarthrous,  with  the  special  purpose  of  observing  two  points : 
(1)  how  it  expresses  some  act  commencing  always  ante- 
cedently to  that  of  the  principal  verb,  and  (2)  how  invari- 
jibly  this  element  of  antecedent  time  enters  into  the  state- 
ment And,  first,  instances  of  the  exceedingly  common  usage 
in  which  the  aorist  participle  precedes  its  subject.  The  narra- 
tive portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  filled  with  instances.  The 
following  twelve  occur  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew : 
MovaiK  (vs.  3),  tcoKiaa^  (vs.  7),  oKovacune:  (vs.  9),  IBopre: 
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(vs.  10),  h\06vT€^y  7r€<rorr€9,  avov^irre^y  (vs.  U),  xpiy/anv 
aOivre:  (vs.  12),  iyepOek  (vs.  14),  tBa>v  (vs.  16),  amwrw;, 
'XpviiMiriadek^  (vs.  22),  most  of  which  are,  and  all  might  be, 
rendered  in  the  common  version  by  a  "  when  "  ;  thos  "  when 
he  heard,  had  called,  had  heard,  saw,  had  come,  had  opened, 
had  been  warned,  arose,  saw,  had  been  warned  " ;  or,  in  manj 
cdses,  still  more  closely  in  signification  by  the  modem  usage, 
"  on  hearing,  seeing,  coming,  being  warned,"  etc.  It  is  a 
statement  simply  of  a  preliminary  fact,  which  may  be  an 
occasion  or  even  a  reason  or  motive,  although  the  language 
does  not  express  it  as  such.  The  old  English  idiom  often 
renders  the  participle  by  a  preliminary  verb  and  conjunctiofi, 
^^  go  and  search ''  (vs.  8).  Illustrations  are  too  constant  and 
numerous  to  cite  in  detail.  I  have  counted  a  hundred  or 
more  in  the  first  sixteen  chapters  of  Matthew,  all  denoting 
preliminary  action,  and  nearly  all  closely  preliminary. 

Let  us  now,  in  nearer  approach  to  the  form  of  the  con- 
struction before  us,  look  at  the  construction  of  the  anarthrom 
participle  when  it  follows  a  noun  that  has  the  article.  Wc 
will  first  take  instances  in  the  nominative  case,  connected 
with  the  sjubject  of  the  principal  verb.  'O  hk  ^Iffocik  tjw, 
"Jesus  when  he  knew,"  Matt.  xii.  15;  oi  Be  Sj(ko^  jpAptkj 
"the  multitudes  when  they  knew,"  Luke  ix.  11  (contrast  these 
two  with  6  SovKo^  6  71/01^,"  the  servant  that  knew,"  Luke  xiL 
47)  ;  oi  Be  yecapyoi  tBovre^  rov  vlov  ehrovy  "  the  husbandmen 
when  they  saw,"  or,  "  on  seeing,"  Matt  xxi.  88 ;  mi  ^  vwh 
Blaierj  IBovaa, "  when  she  saw  "  ("  saw  and,"  A.V.),  Mark  xiv. 
69 ;  ixafrfo-ap  oiv  oi  fUL07fTal  IBovre^y  "  when  they  saw,"  Jdin 

XX.  20 ;  oi  BoicovpTe; tBovre^y "  when  they  saw,"  CW. 

ii.  6, 7  ;  6  7^  'H/M0&79 ateovaa^^ "  when  he  heard,"  Mark 

vi.  20 ;  oi  fapuTcuoi  oKowravre^y  "  when  they  heard  "  (**  after 
they  heard,"  A.V.),  Matt.  xv.  12 ;  xii.  24 ;  xv.  12 ;  xxiL 
84 ;  oi  luidrfrai  oKowravTeiy  "  when  tliey  heard,"  or, "  having 
heard "  (A.  V.  "  had  heard,"  Revision,  wrongly  in  tense, 
"  hearing").  Acts  ix.  38 ;  icarfoi  atcowra^f  "  when  I  heard, on 
hearing,"  ("  after,"  A.  V.,  "  having  heard,"  Bevision),  ^iL 
i.  15 ;  /cal  ira<;  6  Xo^  cucavaa^  "  when  they  heard  "  (oorrectei 
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by  the  Revision  from  "  that  heard  "  of  A.V.),  Luke  vii,  29, 
Let  the  reader  contrast  these  with  the  following,  where  the 
same  participle  occurs  with  the  article :  irame^  oi  aKovovreff^ 
**all  that  heard"  (were  hearing),  Acts  ix.  21;  vavrof:  toik: 
oucovovra^^  •*  all  that  heard  "  (were  hearing),  Acts  x.  44. 

In  this  connection  belongs  the  following  important  remark 
of  Winer  (New  Test.  Gram.,  p.  Ill)  :  "ttA?  opyi^ofievo^  means 
every  one  angry  (when,  if,  while  he  is  angry),  cf.  1  Cor.  xi. 
4 ;  but  7ra9  o  opyt^ofMcvo^y  Matt.  v.  22,  every  angry  person, 
L  q,  ttS?  8<m^  ofy/l^ercuy  cf .  Luke  vi.  47 ;  xi.  10 ;  John  iii. 
20  ;  XV-  2 ;  1  Cor  ix.  25 ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  ete.  (Krug.  89.)  This 
distinction  must  guide  our  judgment  respecting  the  double 
reading,  Luke  xi.  4,  iravrl  o^tKovrv  and  iravrX  r^  o^CKovti,. 
(See  Meyer.)"  And  of  this  phrase,  iravTt  o<f>eCkoimy  the  ren- 
dering of  Meyer  (not  Huther)  is  "jedem,  wenn  er  uns 
schuldig  ist." 

To  pursue  this  portion  of  the  discussion  a  little  farther, 
o  irarifp  aifTov  i^€\0a>p  TrapeKoKci  aSnov^  Luke  xv.  28,  is  ren- 
dered "  came  out  and  entreated  "  (literally,  "  having  come 
out,"  or  '*  on  coming  out"),  as  a  predicate.  So  the  phrases 
(John  i.)  TOP  ^Irjaovv  ip^ofievov,  t^  ^Irjaov  TrepivaTovvTi,  tov 
NaffatwfK  ipj(pfi€V0Vy  rbv  ovpavov  ave^r/ora,  T0O9  ar/yiXjov^ 
oiKificUvovTa^j  are  not  rendered  that  was  coming,  walking, 
etc.,  but  they  mean,  while  or  as  he  was  coming,  walking,  etc. 
They  are  predicative.  Observe,  again,  the  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  same  participles  with  and  without  the  repeated 
article :  6  vw  rov  audponrov  iSJdwv  ipa  cvpi^a  rifv  irumvy 
**'  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,"  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  6  vlo^  toO  Oeov  6  ek  tov  icoaixov  ip^ofj^vo^^  '*  the 
Sou  of  God  that  cometh."  The  mode  of  rendering  cannot 
be  interchanged.*  Notice  the  difference  of  rendering  between 
Zt£Kplvaino  TT/m  avrov  oi  ix  iripiTOfirj^  Xeyovreiy  sayings  Acts 

1  These  are  present  participles,  therefore  denoting  continuous  hearing,  but 
taking  their  date  of  course  from  the  verb.  They  illustrate  onlj  the  conttrucHon, 
The  preceding  participles  are  aorists  and  have  a  further  bearing  on  the  discussion. 

*  It  will  be  obsenrcd  that  in  this  paragraph  the  construction  being  the  point 
under  consideration,  I  hare  cited  participles  in  other  tenses  than  the  aorist. 
This  to  avoid  misapprehension. 
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xi.  2,  and  rive:  r&v  XaS&ovicaUov  oi  avrtXeyovre^,  tohich  say 
(deny),  Luke  xx.  27 ;  between  iraine^  ^yhp  oi  Xafiovre^  rip 
fjAx^upavy  "all  tliey  that  take  the  sword,"  Matt.  xxvL  62, 
and  oi  hi  dpxi^p^U  \afi6vT€<;  ra  apyvpia  ehrovy "  taken  the  chief 
priests  had  taken  the  money,"  xxvii.  6 ;  between  ol  oBeKif^  ol 
6pt€^  Karh  Trfv  ^lotjSaiav^  "  that  were  in  Judea,"  Acts  xL  1, 
and  ci(l>dif  T^ Trajpl  6im  iv  rf)  Meaoworrafjulay  "appeared  to  oar 
father  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,"  vii.  2 ;  between  ^ItfocS 
XpcoTov  Tov  BoPTo^  kouTovy  "  Jcsus  Chrfst  who  gave  himself,'* 
Gal.  i.  4,  and  o  Seo^  ifiaprvp^ev  avroi^  Boif^  avrdk  rb  Hvevfia 
TO  "Ayiovy  "  God  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  "  (strictly, 
•'  having  given,"  i.e.  when  he  gave^),  Acts  xv.  8 ;  between 
avafidffj  "  when  he  ascended,  Eph.  iv.  8,  and  6  omi^o?,  he 
tJiat  ascended,"  iv.  10  ;  and  a  multitude  of  similar  contrasts. 

It  will  make  the  di£Ference  of  constructions  still  clearer, 
if  that  be  possible,  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  two,  side  by 
side  in  the  same  sentence.  Take  the  instance  from  1  Pet 
V.  10,  "  which  Winer  pronounces  "  peculiarly  instnictiYe  in 
respect  to  the  use  and  omission  of  the  article  with  parti- 
ciples," 6  Oeo^  6  KoKea-a^  fipA; oXJyop  iraOovra^j  *'  Ood 

who  hath  called  us, after  that  we  have  suffered  ** ;  w 

avBp€<i  oi  aireoTaXfAevoi  htepxerrrjaavre^  rijv  ouclav  hr&mfoaWj 
*'*'  the  men  that  had  been  sent,  when  they  had  inquired  [Bevis- 
ion,  "  having  made  inquiry  "]  for  the  house,  stood,*'  Acts  x. 
17 ;  S)(\o9  TToXv?,  6  iK0o)v  eh  rrjv  eopniv^  aKowrame^j  '*  a  great 
multitude  that  had  come  [Revision]  to  the  feast,  when  they 

heard,"  John  xii.  12  ;  oi  ^lovBaSoi  oi  Svr^  fier  avrii^ 

tB6vT€<;  Tt)v  Maplavj  "  the  Jews  that  were  with  her, 

when  they  saw,"  John  xi.  31 ;  rore  iSa^p  'lovSo^  6  irapaSaif^ 
auTOPy "  then  Judas  which  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw,"  Matt 
xxvii.  3.    These  are  all  aorists. 

The  case  becomes  still  stronger  when  we  consider  certain 
necessary  changes  and  corrections  of  rendering  made  by  Ute 
expositors  (including  the  revisers)   in  recognition   of  this 

1  Here  we  might  explain  that  the  writer  alio  oonTejs  the  idea  of  meaat,  "Ay 
giring  " ;  but,  if  tuggeated,  it  is  not  expreased;  whereas  the  anteoedency  of  fivt, 
the  time  element,  is  expreated. 
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distinction  where  it  bad  been  overlooked  —  none  the  less  de- 
cisive, though  in  some  other  instances  the  revisers  have  failed 
to  be  consistent  with  themselves.     They  concede  and  estab- 
lish the  principle.     'if29  Bk  iyeuaaro  6  ap'xyrpiKKivfy;  rh  iStop 
otvov  yey€inffA€Pov^  rendered  in  tlie  A.V.,  "  tasted  the  water 
that  was  made  wine  "  (attributive),  but  corrected  by  the 
revisers  to  "  tasted  the  water  now  become  wine,"  —  in  the 
margin  still  more  strongly  predicative, "  that  it  had  become," 
John  ii.  9 ;  ^  kcu  [o/  avriSiaTidifieifOi]  avainjy^'aHTUf  Ik  T779  roO 
SiofioXov  7r(vyl8o<;  i^ooypTifjUpoCy  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "  that 
they  may  recover  themselves  who  are  taken  captive"  and 
corrected  by  the  revisers  to  "  having  been  taken  "   (perf . 
part.),  as  Alford,  EUicott,  and  others  had  already  shown, 
2  Tim.  ii.  26  ;  4  Sc  Oco?  7rXoi5<rw  &v,  in  A.  V.  «  God  who  is 
rich,"  corrected,  "  Qod  being  rich  "  (pres.  part.),  i.e.  inas- 
much as  he  is  rich,  Eph.  ii.  4.    In  Eph.  vi.  16  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  the  reading  is  rh  /BiKrj  rc^  ireirvpta^vaj  or 
ireirvpaf/jLhfa  without  the  article.     Here,  as  Winer,  Alford, 
Ellicott,  Bidden  have  shown,  the  omission  would  change  the 
translation  from  "  fiery  darts,"  or,  more  literally, "  darts  that 
are  burning  "  (perf.  part.),  to  "  the  darts  when  they  burn," 
or  "  though  they  burn  "  (Winer), "  when  inflamed  "  (Alford). 
In  Acts  xxi.  8  there  are  two  readings,  ftXhnrov  rov  evarf- 
yekio-Tov  rov  Smo^j  and  without  the  article  before  the  parti- 
ciple.   On  this   Hackett   (with  Alford,  DeWette,  Winer) 
remarks  that,  while  with  the  article  it  is  to  be  rendered  (as 
in  our  version)  "  which  [or  who]  was  one  of  the  seven," 
without  it  we  translate,  '*  since  he  was  one  of  the  seven,"  or 
**  as  being  one  of  the  seven  "  (Winer).    In  John  i.  9  it  was 
seen  long  before  the  Revision  changed  to  ^^  coming,"  that 
ipXo/Ji^ov  without  the  article  could  not  be  rendered  "  that 
Cometh."     If  it  belonged  to  avOpamovj  —  as  probably  not,  — 
it  must  be  rendered,  "  as  he  comes,"  or  "  when  he  comes." 
A  very  instructive  instance  is  Mark  v.  86, 6  Bk  ^Irfaov^  axovafv; 
[so  Text.  Bee,  but  T.  Tr.  irapcucovca^;']  rov  Tioyov'XMXovfjLevov^ 

^  Wettcott  (Commenury,  1880),  sajs,  "  literally,  when  it  had  become,  after  U 
had  become.    This  clause  is  predicatiye  and  not  tlmplj  deflcriptive." 
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translated  in  A.  V.  "  heard  the  word  that  was  spoken," 
necessarily  changed  by  the  revisers  (not  quite  intelligibly) 
to  "  heard  the  word  spoken."  Alexander  Buttmaun  so 
strongly  felt  the  superfluousness  (as  he  regarded  it)  of  the 
\aXovfievov  without  the  article  (New  Test.  Gram.  p.  302)  that 
he  was  inclined  to  insist  that  the  text  was  corrupted  ;  aver- 
ring rightly  that  "  the  spoken  word  "  (or  the  word  that  was 
spoken)  would  require  either  the  form  top  7idXji>vfjLe§fov  Xotot, 
or  TOP  Xoyov  top  TuiKovfiepop.  But  Alford  sohres  the  whole 
difficulty,  and  brings  out  the  full  meaning  by  a  right  ren- 
dering, " '  but  Jesus  having  overheard  the  word  being  spoken/ 
—  a  mark  of  accuracy  which  is  lost  in  the  received  text.** 
Alexander  says,  better  still,  *'  overheard  what  was  privately 

spoken  to  Jairus, not  only  what  was  said,  but  as  or 

when  they  said  it,"  —  heard  it  while  it  was  spoken  (pres. 
part.).  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  it  would  be  easy 
to  talk  of  the  predicative  "  slipping  into  the  attributive,"  But 
such  slips  do  not  occur  except  in  inexact  renderings.^ 

I  The  revisers,  while  making  some  of  the  requisite  changes,  have  not  alwaj* 
been  consistent  Thus  thej  properlj  change  fleb.  i.  1  (thoagh  with  same  «e- 
rifice  of  style)  from  "  God  who  spake/'  to  "Grod  having  spoken/'  i  Ocby  AoA^^a*- 
Bat  in  Acts  xxiii.  18  undoubtedly  the  exact  meaning  Is  not  "  who  hath  sone- 
thing  to  say  to  you,"  but  **  since  or  because  he  has  something  "  {fxo^ra,  preteiti 
notaorist, — so  that  Dr.  Patton's  allusion  to  any  supposed  translation  with 
''when,"  is  not  to  the  point).  Again,  Kom.  xvi.  1  means  not  "  who  is  a  8er> 
vant"  or  deaconess,  but  {ohfay,  present),  "being/'  because  she  is  a  deaoooe* 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  every  instance  in  which  this  distinction  is  over 
looked,  there  is  some  loss  of  exact  meaning,  not  always  important  enough  pe^ 
haps  to  justify  awkward  resorts  of  style.  The  rendering  of  Matt.  vL  90  (t^ 
X^fnov  rfifitpou  itna),  **  which  to-day  is,"  may  perhaps  be  justified  on  this  gnwad, 
but  the  precise  meaning  is,  "  though  to-day  it  is,  and  to-morrow  burned  " — thovgk 
so  transient.  Dr.  Patton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  revisers  have  in 
James  ii.  21,  25  changed  the  rendering  of  the  aorist  participles  &rtrfy«aY  and 
6ro8c{a^^i/f)  from  ''  when  he  offered  "  and  "  when  she  received  "  into  **  m  iW  he 
offered,**  "  in  that  she  received."  But  they  have  not  ventured  to  diange  the 
predicative  to  the  attributive  rendering ;  nor  have  they  eliminated  the  aateoft- 
dent-time  element  from  the  aorist  by  inserting  the  method.  But  they  bate 
added  to  translation  an  element  of  interpretation ;  for  the  literal  rendering  if 
"  having  offered,  "  having  received."  It  simply  states  "  the  antecedent  feet  or 
occasion,"  the  connection  of  which  may  sometimes,  as  here,  be  recogniKd  and 
even  expressed.  Curtius's  remark  is  to  the  point,  "  it  must  not  be  overlooM 
that  such  a  participle  does  not  clearly  express  any  of  these  meanings  [n 
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Many  of  the  previous  illustrations  are  in  connection  with 
the  nominative  case  ;  and  such  instances  are  more  abundant 
than  others,  both  in  classic  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  But 
the  following  instances  of  the  oblique  cases  (in  addition  to 
those  already  given)  bring  us  in  that  respect  quite  close  to 
the  construction  in  Peter  :  elaeKdovrt  he  to)  'Iijaov  ek  Kawep- 
vaovfiy  irpoirrjkOev^  "  came  to  Jesus  when  he  had  entered,"  on 

his  entering,  Matt  viii.  5  ;  Karafidini  Se  aur^ ^KoXjovOtf- 

aavj  "  followed  him  when  he  had  descended,"  or,  on  his 
descending.  Matt.  viii.  1;  i^eKdovri,  hk  avT&  eVl  ttjv  yrp; 
vTniifTffaev, "  met  him  when  he  had  come  forth,"  Luke  viii.  27. 
These  are  aorist  participles  in  the  dative,  like  that  in  the 
passage  under  discussion.  The  next  instance  is  a  dative 
present  (continuous  action)  :  koX  Trapdyovri  iiceWev  r^  ^Irjaov 
^KoXovOr^aav  avr^  Svo  tv^Xo/,  "  followed  Jesus  as  (while)  he 
passed  thence,"  Matt.  ix.  27.     Here  is  an  aorist  accusative  : 

i^ekSovra  Se  avrov elBev  i^f),  '^  saw  him  when  he  had 

gone  out,"  or,  on  his  going  out,  Matt.  xxvi.  71. 

These  passages,  it  will  be  perceived,  cannot  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  virtually  as  it  is  proposed  to  render  1  Pet  iii. 
19 ;  and  that,  too,  though  destitute  of  the  adverb  of  time, 
which  in  the  latter  passage  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
time  element  invariably  involved  in  the  aorist  participle. 
Indeed,  here  are  two  connected  adverbs  of  time,  doubly 
calling  attention  to  the  date  —  irori  appended  to  the  parti- 
ciple, and  076  immediately  following  it,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  subsequent  statement.  We  seldom  find  so  clear  an 
instance.  There  occurs,  however,  in  the  New  Testament  one 
instance  exactly  similar  in  regard  to  the  position,  the  tense, 
the  absence  of  the  article,  and  the  combination  with  ttotc  — 
differing  only  in  case,  —  and  on  this  there  is  and  can  be  no 
question  about  the  proper  rendering :  kcu  <ro  irore  iirurrph^ 
anipi^op  Tov<i  aBeKcfxnf^:  aov,  "  and  when  thou  art  converted  " 
(A.  v.),  "  and  when  once  thou  hast  turned  again "  (Re- 

canse,  end,  etc],  bat  that  we  may  make  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  turn  in 
tnnslatiDg  only  in  order  to  express  in  a  more  precise  way  what  is  simply  sa^ 
geated  by  the  participle  "  (Qnunmar,  ^583).    So  also  Hadley,  \  789  g. 
Vol.  XL.  Ko.  158.  46 
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vision).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  one  instance  does  not 
establish  the  rendering  claimed  in  Peter. 

But  the  usage,  including  the  adverb  ttot^,  is  found  not  infre- 
quently in  classic  writers ;  more  commonly,  perhaps,  in  the 
nominative.  Take  the  following  from  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia, where  the  rendering  is  indisputable :  fiovXewTiv:  yap 

irore  fcai  top  fiovXevritcov  Spicov  iiioaa^ cvk  rfiikaiaofj 

"  when  once  he  had  been  [or,  on  having  been]  made  anin- 
cillor  and  taken  the  oath,"  i.  1, 18 ;  el  Se  Trore  icKffiw  iOik^ 
<76i/,  "  if,  whenever  invited  [or,  on  being  invited]  he  wished," 

i.  8,  6 ;  aiaOofiewyi  Be  Trore  Aa/iTTpoKkea j(aXe7rawoitna^ 

**  when  once  he  saw  Lamprocles  angry/'  ii.  2, 1 ;  Xatpe^Avra 
Be  trore  xaX  XcupexpaTtiv  Bio^pofiepo),  ala06/JL€va;j  tSinf  w 
XcupeKpamiv^  "  on  learning  once  that  Chaerephon  and  Chae- 
recrates  were  at  variance,  when  he  saw,"  etc.,  ii.  8, 1 ;  iSir 
Be  irore  Nuco/iaxiBTjv  airUvra^  "  on  seeing  "  [or,  when  he  saw 
once] ,  iii.  4,  1 ;  aXKov  Be  trore  apx^^  ercupov  Biit  XP^**^ 
iB(i>v  €<fyi],  "  on  seeing  once  an  old  friend,"  ii.  8, 1 ;  koi  mm 
iv  raZ^  iKKXtjalam  hn,<rrdrYi^  yepofiepo^  ovk  hrerpeyftej  "  when 
once  he  had  become,"  iv.  4,  2.  These  are  all  aorists,  and 
other  instances  are  at  hand,  as  iii.  14,  5 ;  ii.  7, 1,  etc.  An 
example  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  80,  gives  the  same  com- 
bination in  the  dative  case,  although  the  participle  (being  t 
present)  requires  a  "  while"  instead  of  a  "when"  to  render 
it:  el;  Kopivdov  ain^  irXiovri,  trore  koX  jaei/ui^ofjLhHp  aw4^ 
rapax^rivcu^  "  it  happened  to  him  while  once  he  was  sailing.'* 
A  similar  rendering  of  the  dative  perfect  with  evdv^;  is  foond 
Thucyd.  iv.  48 :  t^J  Be^^q,  Kept}  evOif^  atrofiefiijicoTi  oi  KopufOtM 
itriKecvTOy  "  the  Corinthians  pressed  upon  the  right  wing  im- 
mediately after  its  landing  "  (Hadley).  Let  now  the  passage, 
Luke  xsii.  82,  koI  av  trore  hnarpk^^xK  anipi^v  roi>^  o&X^ow 
<7ot;,  be  slightly  modified  to  correspond  in  form  to  the  last 
cited  passage  and  to  those  now  cited  from  classic  Greek  and 
those  previously  given  from  the  New  Testament,  thus :  «•/ 
<TOi  tropevOeU  XaX^o-o  itrurrpey^irrl  trore,  and  no  Greek  schdtr 
would  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  render  "  and  I  will  come 
and  speak  to  thee  when  once  thou  hast  turned  again,"  or, 
"  on  thy  once  having  turned  again." 
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If  all  these  examples  do  not,  to  a  superfluous  extent, 
vindicate  the  rendering  now  claimed  for  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  then  it 
would  seem  that  no  point  of  construction  can  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  usage.  All  that  can  be  claimed  by  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  this  rendering  is  some  exceptional  usage ; 
and  that  is  all  that  Dr.  Patton  claims,  and  more  than  he  has 
sliown.    And   if  some  case  or  cases  could  be  hunted  up 

"  especially  in loose,  untrained  writers,"  what  would  be 

their  proper  weight  ? 

May  it  not,  then,  be  truly  said  that  the  mode  of  render- 
ing now  advocated  is  not  only  admissible,  but  is  the  only  cor- 
rect one  ?  The  only  escape  would  be  to  admit  the  predicative 
construction,  and  to  claim  that  the  participle  marks  '^  the 
reason  for  the  action  of  the  prinicipal  verb  and  not  the  date 
of  the  occurrence."  ^  But  it  does  mark  the  date.  The  one 
thing  certainly  stated  is  the  antecedent  fact,  and  that  only. 
And  while  this  fact  might  also  involve  the  reason,  it  certainly 
is  not  so  stated  as  a  reason.  To  do  so  unambiguously  would 
require  either  a  construction  with  on,  because^  or  an  infinitive 
construction  preceded  by  Sta,  on  account  of.  On  the  other 
hand  the  time  element  not  only  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the 
aoHst,  but  is  here  made  the  prominent  element  by  the  irori 
an  adverb  of  time  and  the  subsequent  6t€.  He  preached 
to  them  '^  on  their  once  proving  disobedient,  when  the  long- 
Buffering  of  God  waited,"  —  and  "in- the  days  of  Noah." 

But  it  is  said  the  text  should  then  read,  ^^  spirits  now  in 
prison  "  ;  and  we  are  asked  "  what  would  those  who  uphold 
that  interpretation  have  given  to  secure  the  little  word  vvp 
after  Tok  ?  "  Nothing ;  the  other  statements  render  it  need- 
less ;  as  needless  as  when  we  read,  Luke  vii.  15  that  ^^  the 
dead  man,  o  vi/cpo^^  sat  up  and  began  to  speak,"  and  Rev.  xx. 
12,  ^^  I  saw  the  dead  stand  before  God,"  it  would  have  been 
to  say  the  once  dead ;  or  when,  in  a  eulogy  now  lying  before 
me,  on  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  the  writer  speaks  of  ^Hhe 
incessant  labors  "  of  Dr.  W^heelock  "  in  the  great  revival "  he 
should  have  taken  careful  pains  to  say  the  labors  of  him  who 

1  New  Englander  ( 1 882),  p.  464. 
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afterwards  became  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock — and  a  multitade  <rf 
similar  instances.  It  has  been  nrged  that  "  the  words  hra0€»^ 
BapaTcoOei^,  i^ocyirovqBel^^  and  iropevOeU  itc^pv^,  set  forth 
events  in  chronological  order.'*  The  assertion  is  groundless 
—  overlooking  the  indefiniteness  of  the  aorist  as  to  order  of 
time  (except  a  general  antecedence),  and  the  fact  that  here 
also  the  continuity  is  broken  and  changed  by  the  relative 
clause  beginning  iv  w;  just  as  e.g.  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  four  aorists 
follow  each  other,  the  first  referring  to  the  lives  of  the 
prophets,  the  second  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  third  to  his 
appointment  to  a  universal  inheritance,  the  fourth  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.  There  is  no  real  weight  in  audi 
reasoning. 

But  it  is  said  ^^  he  went  and  preached,''  and  that  must  be 
from  this  world  to  Hades.  Just  as  well  went  from  heaven 
C  let  us  go  down,"  Gen.  xi.  4),  whither,  we  are  told  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  he  went  (wopevOek^  1  Pet.  iii.  22)  after 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  here  maintained,  in 
connection  with  the  rendering  now  established,  seems  fully 
vindicated  by  the  scope  of  the  context,  while  the  other  inter- 
pretation seems  to  be  effectually  pi*ecluded  by  the  teachings 
of  the  same  apostle. 

The  burden  of  this  Epistle  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  inEmiedi- 
ate  context,  is  a  strain  of  consolation  and  support  to  the 
**  strangers  scattered  abroad,"  under  heavy  trials,  afflictions, 
and  persecutions.  This  thought  comes  out  prominently 
in  every  chapter  from  i.  6,  7  to  v.  10.  Its  theme  is  this: 
patient  endurance  of  conflict  and  suffering  for  Christ  is  a 
sharing  of  Christ's  own  experience,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the 
heavenly  inheiitance  with  Christ.  The  two  Epistles  contain 
about  forty  palpable  references  to  prominent  acts  and  say- 
ings of  the  Saviour,  and  among  them  his  solemn  declaration 
concerning  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  and  that  of  Sodom 
(Luke  xvii.  24-32).^  The  former  easily  connected  itsdf 
with  the  train  of  thought  here,  by  associations  growing  partly 

1  The  number  of  these  allusions  to  Christ's  declarations  is  very  remarkable, 
and  has  its  obvious  bearing  on  this  reference  to  Noah's  t 
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out  of  certain  resemblances  of  fact,  and  partly  out  of  Peter's 
characteristic  method  of  transition  by  verbal  su^estion  rather 
than  by  logical  sequence.^  Bearing  in  mind  now,  that 
Christ's  own  description  of  the  terrors  of  the  Flood  follows 
immediately  (in  the  next  verse)  upon  a  declaration  of  his 
sufferings  (Luke  xvii.  25)  ;  that  Peter  himself  identifies  the 
spirit  of  God  with  the  "spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophets," 
(ch.  i.  11)  ;  that  he  also  describes  Noah  as  "  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,"  and  a  man  "  saved "  when  the  flood  came 
upon  the  "  world  of  the  ungodly ;  "  that  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance (recognized  by  the  apostle)  in  the  mode  of  that 
rescue  "  by  water  "  to  the  salvation  by  "  baptism ; "  and  es- 
pecially that  the  whole  event  is  characterized  by  him  (vs.  19), 
as  a  waiting  (a  protracted  waiting,  aTre^Sej^ero,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf ,  Tregelles)  of  God's  "  long-suffering,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  narrative  (Gen.  vi.)  ;  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of 
this  passage  and  of  the  semi-parenthetical  introduction  of  this 
particular  illustration^  Christ's  preaching  by  Noah. 

Endure,  he  says,  patiently,  confidently,  fearlessly  (vs.  13, 
14),  all  the  more  so  that  ye  suffer  (vs.  17),  for  well-doing. 
It  is  the  blessed  way  of  life.  "  For  "  (vs.  18)  so  the  Saviour 
**  suffered,"  and  we  ourselves  are  the  object  and  purchase  of 
that  suffering — '-that  he  might  bring  us  to  God;"  his 
physical  death  ("  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ")  was  but  the 
assumption  of  a  mighty  spiritual  power  ("  quickened  in  the 
spirit ") —  that  same  spiritual  power  wherein,  as  the  "  spirit 
of  Christ "  (ch.  i.  11),  the  striving  spirit  of  God  ((Jen.  vi.  3), 
be  even  went  from  heaven  (whither  "  he  has  gone  "  again, 
iropev0€i<;,  vs.  22)  and  preached  to  the  "  ungodly  "  spirits,* 
when  once  they  disobeyed,  in  Noah's  time,  when,  however,  eight 
souls  were  saved  by  this  same  suffering  but  (vs.  22),  now 
^orified  Redeemer.  "  Forasmuch  then,"  he  proceeds,  resum- 
ing directly  his  main  theme  (ch.  iii.),^^  as  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  with  this  same  mind  " — 

1  See  Alford,  VoL  ir.  p.  134. 

*  He  holds  the  same  word  **  ipirit "  which  he  ha^  jnst  mod. 
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as  having  *^  suffered  in  the  flesh"  (iv.  1),  **  live  to  God'* 
(vs.  2),  refrain  from  companionship  with  sin  (vs.  8.  4), 
though  your  course  bring  evil-speaking  (vs.  4),  and  "fiery 
trial "  (vs.  12),  in  the  sure  confidence  that  being"  partakov 
of  Christ's  suffering  "  (vs.  18),  ye  shall  partake  of  his  glory 
and  joy  (vs.  13, 14)  ;  *'  for  the  spirit^  of  glory  and  of  God 
resteth  upon  you."  ^ 

Such  is  the  ready  clew  to  and  explanation  of  the  allusion. 
Several  vivid  associations  of  fact  and  word  lead  to  this  col- 
lateral illustration  of  his  theme,  —  which  is,  the  duty,  glory, 
and  victory  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  endured 
contradiction  of  sinners  not  only  while  here  in  the  fleshy  but 
in  ancient  times  of  unparalleled  wickedness,  by  his  Spirit. 

1  Notice  how  he  still  clings  to  the  use  of  this  word, ''  spirit." 
^  I  subjoin  in  a  note  a  brief  epitome  of  the  scope,  as  given  in  my  former  arlidt 
in  the  New  Englander,  Oct  1872 :  '*  This  view  fully  harmonizes  with  the  logi- 
cal exigency  of  the  argument,  with  the  adjacent  indications  of  time,  and  with 
other  Biblical  allusions.  ( 1 )  The  connection.  In  the  rerse  preceding,  aad  in- 
deed from  chap.  ii.  11  onward,  is  enjoined  the  duty  of  willingness  to  saftr  lor 
well-doing.  Now  follows  a  motive  ("  for  **  vs.  18)  drawn  from  Christ's  owa  ex- 
ample. He  suffered  to  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh.  It  was 
only  in  the  flesh  that  he  died,  for  he  was  quickened  in  the  spirit  or  higher  nature. 
(Compare  Rom.  i.  3,  4).  This  allasion  to  "  the  spirit "  makes  the  tranaitioB  m 
the  other  part  of  his  example  (connected  by  an  "  also  "),  — an  example  of  tba 
rery  same  conduct,  when  the  Spirit  strove  with  men  and  patiently  endured  the 
ung|odliness  that  "  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And  the  parallelism  of  the  seooad 
instance  is  even  made  complete  by  a  reference  to  eight  souis  "  saved  "  on  ^al 
occasion,  and  that,  too,  "  by  water."  This  interpretation  flnds  signiflcnee, 
pertinence,  and  consistency  in  the  reference,  and  a  reason  why  that  class  of  sin- 
ners only  are  mentioned.  They  are  specified  in  allusion  to  a  historic  fiict  tlMt 
included  them  only.  (2)  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  adjacent  indications  ol 
time,  which,  with  a  threefold  or  fourfold  reiteration,  direct  onr  thoughts  bnek 
to  the  time  of  the  disobedience  rather  than  of  Christ's  burial.  It  was  when  iks 
long-suffering  of  God  wai  ted  —  in  the  days  of  Noah — while  the  ark  was  preparri 
—  wherein  few  were  saved.  What  was  then  ?  By  the  laws  of  coherent  thought, 
the  main  fact  of  the  sentence,  "  went  and  preached."  If  the  writer  meant  is 
intimate  that  the  preaching  took  place  at  Christ's  death,  it  is  a  singnUurly  sri^ 
leading  method  thus  to  turn  our  thoughts  wholly  and  steadily  away  to  anodMr 
period.  (3)  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  other  Scripture  allusions;  with  the 
statement  that  God's  spirit  strove  with  the  Antediluvians  in  Noah's  time  (Geo. 
ri.  3) ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  old  prophets  in  their  utterances,  ch^ 
i.  10,  11 ;  that  Noah  was  a  'preacher'  {lefipvKOf  from  the  same  yerbal  niotas  in 
onr  text)  2  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  and  that  this  preaching  of  Christ  was  '  in  spirit.'  The 
whole  train  of  association  lies  before  us,  and  mostly  in  the  Kpistles  of  FMo*.* 
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**  This  interpretation,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Gulliver, "  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  one,  because  it  gives  unity  and  conti- 
nuity to  the  apostle's  words.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  Peter  would  abandon  the  pressing 
need  of  comforting  the  trembling,  suffering,  persecuted  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  is  writing,  to  interpose  in  the  middle 
of  his  exhortation  a  curious  piece  of  information  about  pro- 
ceedings among  the  antediluvians  in  Hades."  And  not  only 
curious,  but  hazy,  unsatisfactory,  pointless,  objectless.  It 
does  not  even  tell  us  definitely  that  it  was  a  preaching  of  the 
gvspel;  for  the  word  is  iidipv^e^  not  einrffeKiaaro}  It  tells 
ns  not  a  word  of  the  results.  It  offers  no  valid  reason  for 
the  reference ;  for,  if  it  be  said  that  this  preaching  in  Hades 
-was  a  proof  of  the  new  power  that  attended  his  being  quick- 
ened in  spirit,  no  such  proof  is  given,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  accomplished  anything  whatever.  Could 
a  more  inapposite,  aimless  remark  be  conceived  of  in  the 
midst  of  this  intensely  hortatory  epistle  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  accept  2  Peter  as  written  by 
the  same  author,  we  have  not  only  his  exposition  of  the 
transaction  as  given  in  this  discussion,  but  we  have  certain 
declarations  of  his  that  are  incompatible  with  the  other  expo- 
sition ;  for  he  gives  us  positive  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
spirits  in  prison,  both  angelic  and  human  —  the  latter  par^ 
ticularly  inclusive  of  these  very  antediluvian  spirits.  For 
he  informs  us  (2  Pet.  ii.  4-10)  that  God  "  spared  not  angels 
when  they  sinned  [Revision],  but  cast  them  down  to  hell, 
and  committed  them  to  pits  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment;  and  spared  not  the  ancient  world,  but  preserved 
Noah  with  seven  others  when  he  brought  a  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly."  And  as  the  outcome  of  these  (and 
other)  fearful  dealings  of  (Jod,  he  declares  that "  the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  td 
keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment  to  the  day  of  jwlg- 

1  Bnt  on  the  other  interprelatioii  the  case  is  m«de  clear,  f6r  Noah  waa  a 
''preacher  (d^pvica)  of  r^AtoonMesf/'  2 Pet.  ii.  6 — ooimectiDg  it  with  our  pas- 
■afo  bj  the  word  employed. 
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ment.^^  Now  these  are  the  spirits  in  prison,  both  ialleii 
angelic  spirits  and  ungodly  human  spirits,  including  bj 
specification  the  very  antediluvian  spirits  of  whom  Pctw 
speaks  in  the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  former,  we  read  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to  keep 
them  under  punishment  to  the  day  of  judgment.  "  What 
sense  is  there  in  such  reasoning  as  this  :  God  spared  not  tbe 
ancient  world  while  its  inhabitants  were  on  earth,  but  sent 
Christ  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
ancient  world  after  they  had  gone  into  the  intermediate 
state,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  converted ;  therefore  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  pumskme$d 
unto  the  day  of  judgment  ?  "  ^ 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  ancient  superstition,  resuscitated  in 
our  day,  should  now  disappear  in  the  light  of  grammar  and 
exegesis  alike,  and  that  we  should  appeal  from  the  "  gospd 
of  Nicodemus  "  to  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  For  it 
would  seem  certain  that  the  rendering  and  meaning  here 
advocated  are  sustained  by  the  steady  current  of  Greek  usage ; 
that  a  claim  for  the  other  rests  on  alleged  exceptional  instances 
which,  if  sustained — as  I  do  not  thus  far  find  —  would  only 
make  the  rendering  possible,  and  would  furnish  a  case  as 
ambiguous  as  it  is  solitary,  on  which  to  erect  a  theological 
speculation ;  while  the  scope  and  connection  amply  justify 
the  former,  and  leave  the  latter  quite  unaccountable. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  will,  in  compliance  with  a  request, 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  passage  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  which 
is  frequently  urged  as  another  allusion  to  the  preaching  in 
Hades.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  difficult  passage, 
both  'from  its  great  brevity  and  its  lack  of  defining  expres- 
sions. In  such  a  case  the  scope  must  have  its  fuU  weight 
The  apostle,  who  all  the  while  keeps  hold  of  the  antithesis 
of  flesh  and  spirit  (iv.  1,  6),  continues  in  this  chapter,  bj 
his  appeal  to  the  example  and  leadership  of  Christ,  to  urge 
his  fellow-Christians  to  stand  fast,  slandered  though  they 
will  be  (vs.  4)  ;  and  the  motive  that  is  to  hold  them  firm  is 
1  JoMph  Ck>ok,  Monday  lecture,  after  Rer.  W.  H.  Cobb,  Bib.  Sac,  OcL  1881 
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the  coming  judgment,  in  which  their  enemies  shall  give 
account  to  the  universal  Judge  (of  **  quick  and  dead  "),  and 
in  which  they,  the  quickened  saints,  shall,  though  con- 
demned by  men  on  earth  ("  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
flesh  "),  yet  rise  to  joyful  life  ("  live  according  to  (Jod  in  the 
spirit"),  and  having  shared  Christ's  sufferings  here  (vs.  13), 
share  also  his  glory  there. 

This  is  clearly  the  scope.  Now  for  the  two  verses  5  and  6. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  apparently  indisputable  that  in  verse  5 
^^  quick  and  dead "  mean  the  whole  liuman  race,^  and  the 
**  dead  "  are  the  physically  dead.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems 
equally  indisputable  that  in  verse  6  the  persons  *'  judged 
[condemned]  of  men  in  the  flesh/'  but  "  living  according  to 
God  in  the  spirit,"  can  only  be  Christians  persecuted,  but 
saved  and  blessed.  But  these  two  indisputable  facts  appar- 
ently necessitate  a  third  fact :  that  the  '*  dead "  of  verse  6 
must  be  spiritually  dead,  roused  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  (evfrffeKlaOfi^  not  i/cffpit)(j9i]  here)  to  spiritual  life 
("  live  according  to  God  "),  and  we  must  unavoidably  recog- 
nize a  change  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  dead"  in  the  former 
verse  to  fit  this  new  connection.  The  transition  is  confess- 
edly abrupt,  as  so  often  in  this  Epistle  and  elsewhere ;  it  is 
made  at  a  bound  and  by  the  deeper  use  of  the  word,  a  process 
common  enough  in  the  New  Testament ;  (e.g.  the  Saviour's 
turns  upon  water,  bread,  leaven,  and  the  abrupt  transition  in 
Hebrews  ix.  from  BiaOi^icrfy  "  covenant "  in  verse  15  to  the 
same  word  meaning  apparently  ^^  testament "  in  verse  16.) 
It  is  vain  for  Alford  (and  others)  to  rule  out  this  variation 
**  in  the  outset,"  and  to  declare  all  interpretations  "  false  " 
which  do  not  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  **  dead  "  in  both 
verses.  For  the  sudden  change  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  a 
still  more  abrupt  transition  in  the  Saviour's  own  words,  when 
he  said,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead"  (Luke  ix.  60). 
And  when  Alford  insists  that  it  cannot  be  so  because  yap 
"  binds  verses  6  and  6  logically  together,"  we  reply  (1),  no 
more  closely  than  the  logic  of  thought  in  the  Saviour's  sentence, 

1  See  AcM  z.  42;  1  Tim.  it.  1 ;  Aete  zfii.  81. 
Vol.  XL.  Na  168.  47 
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and  (2)  that  the  two  verses  15  and  16  of  Hebrews  ix.  are  bound 
together  by  the  same  70^,  and  Alford  there  declares  it  ^  Tain 
to  attempt  to  deny  "  the  change  to  "  testament "  from  "  cov- 
enant.'^  Besides,  the  logical  binding  of  tiie^'for''  here  is 
not  in  two  words,  but  the  deeper  and  governing  thonghte, 
thus :  stand  fast,  abstaining  from  all  the  corruptions  of  tlw 
ungodly,  and  enduring  their  slanders,  assured  that  Qod  will 
judge  them  for  all  this  when  he  judges  the  quick  and  fte 
dead,  and  that  you  who  are  now  judged  by  them,  though  onoe 
spiritually  dead^  in  company  with  them,  yet  redeemed  by  the 
gospel,  are  raised  to  life  with  Qod  in  the  spirit,  which  shall 
issue  (vs.  18)  in  your  final  glorification  with  Christ.  They, 
though  constituting  themselves  jour  persecutors  and  ju^^es 
now,  shall  themselves  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  (quid: 
and  dead)  ;  and  you,  now  persecuted  and  "  judged"  by  these 
men,  shall  rise  from  this  human  judgment,  by  the  power  of 
that  life  which  has  already  quickened  you  from  the  dead, 
to  live  in  "  exceeding  joy  "  when  Christ's  "  glory  shall  be 
revealed."  Here  we  have  reached  a  clear,  coherent  train  of 
thought,  in  accordance  with  the  entire  strain  of  the  Epistle, 
although  its  exceeding  terseness  renders  it  difficult  alike  to 
seize  and  to  exhibit  its  precise  import.  I  have  met  with  no 
other  explanation  that  does  not  seem  to  find  and  to  lette 
confusion. 

The  results  of  this  discussion  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows ; 

1.  The  correct  rendering  of  the  passage  in  questional  Fet 
iii.  19,  is  :  "  in  which  [spirit]  he  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  on  their  once  having  been  disob^ient,  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when 
the  ark  was  preparing."  And  the  correct  rendering  dearly 
conveys  the  true  meaning. 

2.  The  correct  rendering,  and  the  meaning  which  tinu 

1  Dr.  Elias  Riggs  (in  his  Suggested  Modifications  of  the  Rerind  Ymm  of 
the  N.  T.)  prefers  to  retain  the  meaning  of  literal  death,  as  in  tiie  precediig 
Terse,  bat  maintains  that  the  preaching  was  to  them  while  aliire.  '*  Tben  wiB 
bo  no  difierence  in  the  judgment  '^  of  quick  and  dead. 
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emerges,  are  sustained  by  the  entire  logic  of  the  context ; 
while  a  supposed  introduction  of  a  transaction  in  Hades  is 
strangely  irrelevant  and  forced. 

8.  This  rendering  and  interpretation  are  supported  by 
2  Peter,  which,  even  if  its  authenticity  be  questioned,  repre- 
sents a  very  ancient  opinion  in  the  church. 

4.  Any  theological  speculation  that  rests  on  this  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  as  supposed  to  refer  to  a  transaction  in 
Hades,  is  a  baseless  fabric.  To  build  a  theory  on  a  single 
supposed  but  questioned  allusion,  as  against  the  main  current 
of  Bible  teaching,  is  singularly  illogical.  It  is  to  set  a  pyramid 
upon  its  apex.  But  when  the  supposed  allusion  gives  way 
under  the  laws  of  grammar  and  of  thought,  the  apex  itself 
rests  on  the  sand.  And  —  it  is  an  inquiry  of  some  interest 
and  moment  —  if  a  theological  reasoner  may  on  such  a  basis 
claim  scriptural  support  for  a  belief  in  probation  after  death, 
with  what  mode  of  argument  will  he  address  those  who,  with 
far  greater  show  of  Scripture,  maintain  universal  salvation, 
the  final  extinction  of  the  wicked,  or  justification  by  human 
merit? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

To  meet  a  saggestion,  we  subjoin,  in  reference  to  the  aorist  parti- 
ciple, the  clear  statement  of  Cartius,  than  whom  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  authority :  '*  The  aorist  participle  regularly  expresses  some- 
thing that  took  place  earlier  or  before  the  act  of  the  principal  verb ; 
Kpoco-os  *AXw  &a)3as  fuydXriv  ap)(jqy  KaraXvo-cc  Croesus  after  cross- 
ing the  Halys  will  overthrow  a  great  empire."  [So,  almost  exactly, 
Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  24,  and  Hadley,  Gram.  §  717],  Cur- 
tias  proceeds  :  '*  The  aorist  participle  only  expresses  that  the  he^n- 
ing  of  an  action  took  place  before  another  action,  while  its  progress 
nlay  continue  simultaneously  with  that  other.  [So,  almost  exactly, 
Hadlej,  §  717  a]  :  ycAoo-as  clv€, '  he  began  to  laugh,  and  said '  (laugh- 
ing) :  x^aipiaai  fioi  iiiroKpiydfjMva^  '  answer  and  oblige  me,'  inasmuch 
as  the  ')(QpUraj(T$ajL  follows  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
answer,"  Gram.  §  496.  The  reader  will  please  note  these  last  ex- 
amples, and  the  following  remark  also :  ^  Many  verbs  whose  present- 
stem  expresses  a  state,  denote  in  all  the  aorist  forms  the  entrance 
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into  this  state  :  jSoaiXcvcn/,  to  be  king,  jSoo-iXcvcrcu,  to  become  king," 
and  other  instances,  §  498.  Goodwin,  Gram.  p.  247  b,  and  Hadley, 
p.  265,  repeat  the  statement 

When  Winer  (p.  842)  speaks  of  the  aorist  participle  as  someCimei 
expressing  a  *<  simultaneous  action,"  and  Groodwin  (Moods  and 
Tenses,  §  24,  note  1,  and  Gram.  pp.  852,  854,  855)  as  "^  coineidiDg 
in  time  with  the  principal  verb,"  without  denoting  past  time  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  an  examination  of  the  examples  quoted  by  them  aeemt 
to  show  that  the  position  of  Curtius  is  the  result  of  a  more  carefbl 
analysis,  as  in  his  example  ytkaa-a^  ctn-c.  Take  an  instance  of  eachkind, 
three,  from  these  writers  —  perhaps  as  ambiguous  instances  as  can  be 
adduced.  In  Herod,  i.  89,  ^  &v  av  tovtovs  tt^uS^  8capaxurayra^-is 
not  ^Uettest  them  pillage"  (Rawlinson),  but  '* overlookest  their 
hewing  pillaged^  —  a  fact  accomplished,  as  §  88  proves ;  <rv  re  tcaXm 
hroirjaa^  ^ropcrycvoficvo?,  is  not  ^*  thou  didst  well  in  coming,"  in  the  pn>> 
cess  of  coming,  but  in  having  eame^  ^^  that  thou  art  come,"  A. Y.  Acts 
z.  SS  ;  DuiOov  &jrt\66vT€iy  idiomatically  translated,  ^  they  went  away 
secretly,"  is  literally,  « they  escaped  notice  [not  "  by  depardng,"  bot] 
having  departed ; "  irpoatv^iitvoi  dnov  is  not,  "  they  spoke  in  prayer** 
(i.e.  while  praying,  Tr/Mxrci^/Acvoe,  present  tense,  as  Mark  xL  25 ; 
Luke  i.  10;  Acts  iii.  18 ;  xi.  1 ;  xii.  12,  etc.),  but  (A.V.),  "they 
prayed  and  said,"  or,  with  Curtiu6*s  explanation,  "  beginning  to  pray, 
they  said."  These,  and  similar  extreme  cases,  however  close  to  the 
line,  still  exhibit  the  circumstantial  aorist  participle  as  steadily  ex- 
pressing '*  the  antecedent  &ct  or  occasion  on  which  some  other  act 
expressed  by  the  verb  took  place."  If  these  are  nice  distincdootv 
they  are  what  belong  to  the  Greek  language. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Curtius,  in  his  '^  Erlaiiterungen  en  meiiier 
Schul-grammatik,"  contradicts  the  principle  here  quoted  from  his 
grammar.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  original,  pp.  190-92, 
will  show  that  he  simply  and  expressly  explains,  not  contradicts,  this 
very  passage  of  his  grammar,  showing  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
while  the  unaugmented  forms  of  the  aorist  do  not,  strictly  speakk^, 
designate  [his  italics]  past  or  prior  time  (but  only  transcient  ad) 
the  aorist  participle  is  yet  '^  customarily  employed  "  to  convey  that 
very  notion,  as  his  Grammar  asserts.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
this  makes  the  notion  itself  a  matter  of  suggestion  or  interpretatioii, 
the  answer  would  be  that  the  interpretation  is  itself  settled  by  the 
steady  usage. 

In  chap.  iv.  6  if  the  vcicpois  were  the  same  as  in  vs.  5^  the  ytt' 
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vioos  mention  would  require  the  article  now.  It  will  be  obsenred, 
too,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  word  in  the  clause,  connects  it 
by  allusion  with  chap.  iii.  19.  The  aorist  of  the  verb  (cui/yycXurfty) 
refers  to  the  time  when  God  quickened  the  dead  (ovra^  •^ftRs  vcxpovs 
roi9  ircLfKurrdi/jutun  (rvFcfoKMroti^o'c,  Eph.  ii.  5).  The  koI,  even  (Rev. 
Ver.),  has  special  use  and  significance  in  this  interpretation.  ''  The 
gospel  was  preached  even  to  (not '  the  dead,'  but)  dead  men,"  and 
ci9  Tovro,  "  unto  this  end  (Rev.  Ver.),  that  .....  they  might  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit"  The  Iva  is  telic ;  it  was  Grod's 
purpose  that  they  pass  through  su£fering  to  life  and  glory. 

If,  11  this  discussion,  I  have  made  the  argument  from  the  structure 
and  context  of  the  Epistle  a  collateral  rather  than  a  principal  one, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  owing  to  the  professed  aim  of  the 
article.  A  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  read  it  while  in  the 
printer's  hands,  well  suggests  that  the  argument  referred  to  deserves 
much  greater  emphasis.  '*  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  ^  that  the  whole 
structure  of  1  Peter  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  Christ  preaching  to  the  antediluvians  while 
yet  alive.  I^  therefore,  the  Greek  aUaws  this  course  of  thought,  it 
reguirei  it"  I  agree  with  him,  believing  that  both  language  and 
aoope  require  it 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLlCATIONa 

DoRNER  ON  THE  FuTURE  State  ;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Sectioii 
of  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  comprising  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Newman  Smvth. 
12mo.  pp.  155.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  18Sd. 
The  previous  publications  of  Dr.  Smyth  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
especially  his  "  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,**  a  book  which  the  writer  o£ 
thb  notice  confesses  to  have  found  suggestive  and  sthnuiating;  a  real 
help  against  the  modern  assaults  upon  Christianity.  In  the  premal 
volume  the  author  has  ventured  into  the  new  field  of  traa«latlon, — as 
ill-advised  procedure,  for  this  work  demands  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent. 
The  logical  grasp,  the  critical  judgment,  the  ni<re  attention  to  detail,  the 
sleepless  vigilance,  which  are  among  the  marks  of  a  good  translator,  ar« 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  book  under  review.  The  language  is  even 
more  obscure  and  un-Bnglish  than  that  of  the  edition  published  by  the 
Clarks.  Hence,  as  an  attempt  to  popularize  Domer's  eschatology.  it  b 
foredoomed  to  fnilure.  In  itself  this  might  not  be  an  unmixed  evil;  but 
sharing  as  we  do  in  the  author's  loyal  solicitude  for  American  scholarship 
we  could  have  preferred  that  Professor  Banks's  version,  or  some  worthier 
one,  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  Upon  that  basis  has  been 
raised  a  structure  of  Introduction  and  Notes  which  will  interest  the 
general  reader,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  book  fails  to  do  sa  Domer's  owa 
views,  whether  more  or  less  intelligible,  are  given  in  his  works ;  bat  the 
views  of  those  in  this  country  who  are  following  out  his  principles  seen 
undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  hence  every  stage  of  crystallizatian 
represented  by  a  book  or  magazme  article,  has  a  scientific  interest.  It 
is  true.  Dr.  Smyth  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  not  endorse  Domer't 
views  of  probation,  or  rather  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  be  doe« 
endorse  them.  But  he  maintains  in  the  same  connection  that  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  Domer  proceeds  are  clearly  Christian,  and  he  admits 
with  great  frankness  that  one  of  those  principles  which  touches  the  veiy 
heart  of  this  controversy,  viz.  that  which  respects  the  true  relation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  faith.  We  regard  as  some  of  the  mo^t  significant  sentesoefl 
in  the  whole  book  the  following  on  pp.  SO  and  31. 

**  As  yet  in  many  quarters  the  conditions  for  the  full  and  free  discnanoB 
of  these  themes  seem  to  be  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  before  eschatology  caa 
be  thoroughly  reconsidered,  especially  in  those  phases  of  it  which  in  tbs 
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biatory  of  theology  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered,  much 
preliminary  woric  may  need  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  great  under- 
lying questions,  beneath  all  these  special  inquiries,  as  to  the  nature,  limits, 
and  true  relation  to  faith,  of  the  Scriptures.  Before  men  can  reason 
together  to  any  purpose  concerning  particular  texts  of  the  Bible,  they 
need  to  come  to  some  understanding  concerning  the  nature  of  a  divine 
revelation  and  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  that  revelation ;  and  also  they 
will  need  to  study  carefully  the  scopOf  immediate  object,  and  particular 
limits  of  different  passages  of  God's  word.  Only  in  this  way,  and  by  the 
previous  settlement  of  these  biblical  questions,  can  eschatology  be  profit- 
ably and  thoroughly  reconsidered." 

It  is  well  to  see  the  issue  fairly  made  up ;  shall  the  Bible,  as  it  stands, 
give  us  our  eschatology,  or  shall  we  follow  Domer  (pp.  11, 12)  in  deter- 
mining tohat  is  Scriptttre  and  interpreting  God's  word,«and  also  construct- 
ing Christian  theology,  under  the  supreme  influence  of  a  so-called  absolute 
Christianity?  in  hesitating  (p.  12)  when  we  find  ourselves  '* unable  to 
reconcile  facts  of  history  or  texts  of  Scripture  with  that  which  faith  has 
already  learned  to  deem  Christlike  and  most  worthy  of  Grod  ?**  If  the 
latter,  then  the  battle  which  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  have 
waged  agunst  Unitarianism  for  the  last  seventy- five  years  has  been 
Ibught  in  vain.  For  what  is  that  faith  which  **  deems  things  worthy  of 
God,"  instead  of  accepting  the  objective  revelation  as  a  whole  ?  Plainly 
it  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church  as  given  either  in  its  standards 
(Mr  in  any  other  accessible  form,  but  the  faith  of  the  individual,  what  he 
may  choose  to  call  his  Christian  consciousness.  Dr.  Smyth  may  deny 
this,  but  he  has  in  fact  admitted  it  in  the  midst  of  an  attempted  argu- 
mentwn  ad  haminem  on  p.  127,  where  he  is  expounding  the  following 
characteristic  sentence  &om  Domer :  *^  That  some  are  damned  rests  on 
preponderant  exegetical  grounds  (but  that  gives  no  dogmatic  proposition, 
because  this  must  be  derived  also  from  the  principle  of  faith)."  The 
importance  of  this  note  justifies  quoting  it  in  full. 

^  Domer'S  meaning  in  this  condensed  sentence  is  liable  to  misappre- 
hension and  abuse.  The  remarks  already  made  in  the  Introduction  con- 
cerning his  view  of  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  faith  may  serve  to 
indicate  in  general  how  this  sentence  should  be  read.  I  may  make  his 
idea  clearer  by  asking  what,  upcm  Domer's  principles,  is  necessary  to  a 
dogma  of  faith?  (1)  It  must,  of  course,  have  foundations  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  more  than  this  is  necessary  before  Tdiat  seem  to  be  the  contents 
i3^  a  Scripture  can  be  made  an  article  of  faith.  (2)  A  dogma  should  be 
consistent  with  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture  as  apprehended  by  Chris- 
dan  faith,  (d)  A  dogma  of  faith  will  show  itself  to  be  necessary  to  faith, 
or  in  some  way,  immediately  or  indirectly,  it  will  verify  itself  in  the 
experience  of  faith.  If  it  cannot  be  thus  appropriated  by  faith,  it  may 
lie  as  an  element  in  the  Scripture  which  we  cannot  as  yet  make  our  own 
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and  put  forth  as  a  part  of  oar  faith.  The  balance  of  exegetical 
may  seem  to  favor  it,  hot  we  cannot  assert  it  with  dog:matic  confidence 
until  we  are  able  to  assimilate  it  in  the  life  of  faith  and  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  general  contents  of  Christianity.  So  some  may  hold  that  tbs 
preponderance  of  exegetical  considerations  teaches  that,  according  to  St 
Peter,  Christ  preached  the  gospel  among  the  dead ;  but  they  may  hesitate 
to  put  the  natural  inference  from  that  Scripture  forward  as  a  dogmaticil 
sentence,  because  they  may  not  be  able  to  bring  the  idea  of  a  continoei 
future  probation  for  any  man  into  the  general  harmony  of  their  &ith. 
They  may  prefer  to  leave  the  texts  from  Peter  as  they  stand,  regarding 
them  as  biblical  elements  to  which  our  theology  is  not  as  yet  equaL  So 
Domer,  with  his  usual  exegetical  candor,  admits  a  balance  of  ez^etkal 
considerations  for  a  statement  which  he  is  not  able  to  derive  also  froa 
the  principle  of  fakh,  and  in  particular  to  harmonize  with  his  conoeptaoa 
of  freedom." 

Not  to  dwell  upon  Domer's  exegetical  candor  in  eschatology,  whU 
has  been  examined  elsewhere,  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Smyth  sug- 
gests that  some  persons  may  be  unable  to  bring  a  doctrine  into  the 
harmony  of  their  faith.  But  who  are  they  f  The  Bible  we  hcM  to  be 
the  authoritative  rvle  of  faith,  to  which  faith  is  to  bow  in  reTerent  sitb- 
mission,  as  soon  as  it  is  apprehended.  We  are  not  obliged  to  hold  a 
complete  and  self-consistent  system  of  theology ;  but  we  are  <4Jiged  to 
heed  the  word  of  God ;  let  God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  found  a 
liar.  If  Dr.  Domer,  or  his  followers,  encounter  a  doctrine  of  ScripUire, 
which  they  are  unable  to  harmonize  with  their  theory  of  the  wiB,  the 
question  is  not  a  difficult  one :  *^  Which  ought  to  yield,  as  provisional ;  which 
ought  to  prevail,  as  imperative?"  The  pretence  that  only  a  dovbtfoi 
balance  of  scriptural  authority  favors  the  doctrine  of  eternal  paniahaient 
can  only  be  maintained  by  doing  violence  to  Scripture.  Dr.  Smyth  appar- 
ently supposes  that  conservative  Christians  would  admit  his  principle,  if 
they  admitted  his  interpretation  of  1  Pet  iiL  19 ;  but  this  is  by  no  mew 
true.  If  they  understood  Peter  to  teach  that  Christ  actually  preached 
the  gospel  in  Hades  they  would  believe  it  If  they  understood  it  to  be 
plainly  involved  in  this,  that  the  door  of  grace  is  still  open  after  death, 
they  would  believe  that,  and  cast  aside  their  present  theory  as  incoosisteat 
with  Scripture.  But  if  there  were  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
different  teachings  of  Scripture,  when  fairly  interpreted,  they  would  not 
pick  out  the  most  agreeable  teachings  and  let  the  others  lie  as  dementi 
foreign  to  tJieir  faith ;  they  would  have  no  resource  but  to  give  np  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture.  Not  finding  such  obstacles,  they  ^adly  continue 
to  believe  that  God  has  revealed  his  will  in  the  volume  oi  the  Bible. 

It  is  unseemly  to  charge  the  conservative  position  in  theology  with  a 
dead  immobility.  It  simply  aims  to  hold  the  truth  which  the  past  has 
gained,  and  from  the  mass  of  new  views  to  sift  out  and  appropriate  oaly 
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what  is  provea  to  be  truth.  It  will  admit  the  fact  of  probation  after  death, 
or  of  oniyersal  restoration,  or  even  of  the  human  origin  of  the  Bible,  pro- 
vided these  things  can  be  proved ;  but  it  has  a  convenient  memory,  which 
testifies  that  such  questions  have  been  before  the  church  not  once  nor  twice 
already.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  Congregational  pastor  in  New 
Hayen,  of  distinguished  genius,  whom  many  theologians  opposed  because 
he  saw  old  faiths  in  new  L'ght.  He  was  wise  enough,  however,  not  to 
confound  the  orthodox  theology  of  to-day  with  the  heterodox  theology  of 
yesterday.  He  was  often  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  a  truly  progressiTC 
conservatism,  notably  in  that  reply  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  which  it  may  still 
be  said,  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  *'  It  is  a  perfect  answer  to  Univer- 
aaliBmi  as  it  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be.^ 

It  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all  our  readers  that  Domer's  eschatology 
tends  toward  UniversaliFm ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  the  new  hopes  in  eschatology,  as  proclaimed  among  us, 
were  carefiilly  restricted  in  favor  of  *'  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  some 
heathen";  this,  moreover,  only  as  a  private  speculation,  which  was  in 
nowise  to  afiect  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel    Of  late,  however,  it  is 
puUicly  set  forth,  as  the  best  working  hypotbesb  at  present  open  to  us, 
that  every  soul  that  hasjpot  heard  at  all,  or  has  heard  only  inadequately, 
of  the  historic  Christ  before  death,  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  as 
its  atoning  sacrifice  before  seeing  Christ  as  its  final  judge.     This  is 
precisely  Domer's  position,  as  was  set  forth  in  this  Quarterly  last  October. 
It  is  but  a  step  beyond  this  to  his  agnostic  conclusion  that  human  freedom 
forbids  our  knowledge  of  the  final  fate  of  all  men  (p.  1 35),  and  to  his  doubting 
question  (p.  123):  ''Is  conservation  for  eternal  torment  conceivable?" 
That  must  be  a  very  feeble  Universalist  who  would  fail  to  be  encouraged  in 
his  faith  by  Domer's  attempted  refutation  of  UniversaUsm  (pp.  120-128). 
Dr.  Smyth  suggests  that  the  publication  in  America  of  Domer's  escha- 
tology may  be  premature.    However  that  may  be,  it  was  the  ''  Orthodox 
Theology  of  To-day  "  which  first  connected  Dr.  Domer,  in  the  micd  of  the 
American  public,  with  the  new  views  of  future  probation.    But  it  will  be 
agreed  on  every  hand  that  if  the  eschatology  was  worth  translating  it 
should  have  been  presented  in  an  accurate  and  readable  shape.    The 
Eo^ish  edition  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    It  was  therefore  a  welcome 
announcement  by  which  the    publishers   heralded  this  book   (e.g.  in 
the  Nation,  Feb.  15) :   ''  This  is  a  faithful  translation.    The  object  of 
the  bo(^  is  to  set  forth  clearly  and  accurately  the  views  of  the  great 
German  theologian.''    But  the  word  of  promise  is  broken  to  our  hope. 
Almost  all  the  faults  of  which  a  translation  is  capable  are  plentifiilly 
represented  within  these  few  pages.    Robertson  Smith,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Prophets  of  Israel,  cleverly  satirizes  **  that  peculiar  jargon  which  only 
translators  venture  to  call  English."    It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
tore  that  a  writer  who  has  at  command  so  excellent  a  style  as  Dr.  Smyth 
Vol.  XL.  No.  158.  48 
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should  undergo  such  a  metamorphosis  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  inter- 
preter.   Let  a  few  extracts  make  this  dai^ness  visible. 

**  Only  those  dualisttc  religions,  in  which  more  definitely  the  oppotttkm 
of  the  morally  good  and  evil  comes  forth  predominantly,  concern  tli«Bi> 
selves  more  with  eschatology  "  (p.  48).  ^  Kot  the  glory  and  the  behnMhig 
the  power  of  Christ  might  be  the  first  thing"  (p.  51).  **  Acoordii^  to 
the  Cat.  Maj.  501,  502,  shall  we  first  at  the  resurrection  become  entirely 
pure  and  holy  **  (p.  68).  "  Therewith  is  determined  negatively  and  poB- 
tively  a  goal  of  the  world  "  (p.  46). 

What  surprises  one  most  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  snch  cases  tke 
Edinburgh  edition  gives  a  much  simpler  and  better  sense.  For  instance, 
the  opening  sentence  of  Dr.  Smyth's  translation  reads  as  follows  (die 
punctuation  being  retained) :  ^  There  is  to  be  a  consummation  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  whole,  particularly  of  the  Church,  which,  however  diaH 
not  be  realized  through  a  purely  immanent,  continuous  proce8s,«bat  ooly 
through  crises  and  through  the  second  coming  of  Christ."  The  popular 
mind  will  stumble  at  this  threshold.  ^'The  whole  of  the  church — is  or 
does  what  ?  "  Professor  Banks's  version,  though  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, is  literal  and  clear :  "  There  is  a  consummation  of  individoak  and 
of  the  whole,  especially  of  the  church,  which,  however,  is  realized  Bot 
through  a  purely  immanent,"  etc. 

Dr.  Smyth  says  in  his  introduction :  *'  The  following  trandation  is  in 
part  new,  and  in  part  a  careful  revision  of  the  translation  in  CIark*s 
Foreign  Theological  Library."  Internal  evidence  suggests  the  sn^n- 
cion  that  the  part  new  covers  only  pages  45  to  58,  and  has  not  beea 
compared  at  all  with  Professor  Banks's  work.  Otherwise  it  is  incott- 
ceivable  that  the  latter  should  have  been  so  changed  for  the  worse. 
Thus,  on  page  47,  in  a  sentence  referring  to  the  transmigration  of  sools, 
the  German  reads :  **  Anch  die  einzelne  Person,  wie  die  Zukunft  wird  da 
wenig  bedacht,  sondern  wo  ihr  eine  Fortdauer  gegonnt  wird,  geschiefat  das 
geme  in  der  Form,  die  sich  der  Grundanschauung  von  einem  Krei^aiif 
einfugt."  Professor  Banks  renders  correctly :  ^  There  also  the  individiBl 
person  is  as  little  considered  as  the  future ;  but  where  continuance  is 
bestowed  on  him,  this  mostly  takes  the  form  suited  to  the  fimdamental  notioa 
of  a  cycle."  But  Dr.  Smyth  gives  it  thus :  **  Also  in  the  case  of  individoal 
persons,  where  the  future  is  indeed  little  thought  of,  but  where  its  con- 
tinuance is  allowed,  —  that  future  continuance  is  granted  in  a  form  whidi 
fits  into  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  course  of  a  cirde.**  Hie 
careful  scholar  will  see  how  slight  an  error  gave  occasion  to  this  wide 
difference.    Some  of  the  mistakes  are  less  excusable. 

The  double  sense  of  auch  and  erst  proved  perplexing ;  hence  we 
find:  *<The  just  and  unjust  are  gathered  together  in  it;  moreover,  the 
former  [auch  die  Ersteren]  regard  Hades  as. a  loss  in  compariton 
with  this  earthly  life  "  (p.  49),  —  as  though  the  latter  did  not  so  i 
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it  a  foriwri!  On  erO,  see  pp.  48,  50,  61,  08,  82,  90.  Tet  more  strange  is 
the  repeated  translation  oitoenn  auch  by  **  if  also,"  instead  of  *'  although  " 
(pp.  112, 119,  1S8),  in  each  case  materially  altering  the  sense.  Thns, 
with  reference  to  the  heavenly  world :  *'  Space  and  time,  if  also  life  shall 
still  run  in  these  forms,  will  no  longer  be  restraining  limits  " — expressing 
a  doubt  where  Domer  had  given  an  affirmation.  The  phrase  **  das  nie 
vepsiegt,'* "  the  never-exhausted,**  from  versiegeriy  **  to  dry  up,"  is  rendered 
(p.  67)  "  which  shall  never  be  conquered,"  as  though  from  siegen. 

Not  to  dwell  on  single  expressions,  the  comparison  of  a  few  more  pas- 
sages in  the  original,  first  with  the  Edinburgh,  then  with  the  New  Haven 
editkm,  will  show  the  impolicy  of  issuing  the  latter  when  the  former  was 
in  the  field.    (The  pages  refer  to  Smyth's  edition.) 

Page  62.  "  Und  so  bildet  die  christliche  Weisbeit  ihre  Ideale,  durch 
die  das  Ende  anticipirende  christliche  Hoffnung,  die  n'achste  Frucht  des 
Glaobens."  *<And  thus  under  the  influence  of  Christian  hopCy  which 
anticipates  the  end,  —  the  next  fruit  of  faith,  —  Christian  wisdom  forms 
its  ideals."  *'  And  thus  Christian  wisdom  forms  her  ideals,  and  through 
these  the  Christian  hope  —  the  immediate  fruit  of  faith  —  anticipating 
the  end." 

Page  66.  **  Bin  blosser  Progressus  in  infinitum  der  Abnahme  des  Bosen 
kann  nicht  geniigen."  **  A  mere  progress  in  infinitum  in  the  diminution 
of  evil  cannot  suffice."  **  A  simple  progression  into  infinity  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  the  taking  away  of  eviL"  - 

Page  80.    '* jedenfalls,  allem  organisirten  Leben  der  christlichen 

Giemeinschaft  entfremden."  '*  In  any  case,  alienate  from  all  organizing 
life  of  Christian  communion."  **  At  all  events,  in  that  which  is  remote 
from  all  organized  lifis  of  Christian  communion"  —  as  if  there  could  be 
an  adjective  entfremd. 

Page  102.  ^  Und  wenn  Tyms  und  Sidon,  batten  sie  gesehen,  was  die 
Juden  sahen,  in  Sad:  und  Asche  Busse  gethan  batten,  so  wiiren  sie  selig 
geworden."  '*  And  if  Tyre  and  Sidon,  had  they  seen  what  the  Jews  saw, 
would  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  would  have  been  saved.** 
*'  And  if  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  seen  what  the  Jews  saw,  and  had  repented 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  would  have  been  saved,"  quite  missing  the 
point. 

A  strange  carelessness  of  this  kind  is  seen  on  page  119  (after  mentioning 
the  Universalist  theory) :  ^  While  others,  instead  of  a  universal  conversion 
suppose,  although  by  a  process  of  long-continued  punishments,  the  annihi- 
ladon  of  the  wicked,  either  through  punishment  or  because  the  regenerate 
alone  are  immortal."  The  absurdity  of  introducing  the  contingence  of 
ponishment  after  the  continuance  of  it,  disappears  when  the  word  **  sup- 
pose "  is  placed  afler  the  word  '*  punishments." .  Doubtless  many  mis- 
translations have  escaped  us ;  but  we  have  noted  nearly  fifty,  scattered 
through  the  book  upon  thirty  diffisrent  pages.    In  a  fbw  cases,  it  is  true, 
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Dr.  Smyth  improvefl  upon  Professor  Banks.  Thus  die  Dogmatik  u  ren- 
dered **  theology,**  instead  of  "  the  dogmatists  "  (p.  104 ;  cf.  p.  60)»  and 
<*  Am  meistc^  diirfte  die  Vermuthung  fiir  sich  haben  **  is  rightly  given 
(p.  107)  **  most  probable  seems  the  conjecture,"  instead  dF  <*  mt  mosty  tha 
conjecture  may  be  allowed."  So  <*  aU-powerfully "  (p.  90)  fwipphali 
<*  gradually."    But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  old  is  better. 

Besides  direct  mistranslations,  Dr.  Smyth  has  admitted  a  nnwthwof 
infelicitous  words,  a  few  of  which  will  be  here  mentioned.  The  < 
of  the  .revisers  should  have  been  followed  in  substituting  ^  cond 
for  *'  damned."  We  have  not  Anglicized  the  German  Diesseits  and  JetuaH 
so  that  it  is  proper  to  say  ^*  upon  this  side  "  (p.  43)  or  **  upon  the  other  side* 
(p.  96),  when  we  mean  in  this  world  or  the  next.  "  Freedom  from  space  * 
(p.  188)  is  rather  freedom  in  space  or  superiority  to  space  (of.  the  fJmae 
<< freedom  of  the  city").  "The  crying  dissonance,"  Professor  Baaks^ 
phrase,  is  good  English  (see  Webster) ;  not  so  Dr.  Smyth's  snbatitaie,  *'  die 
screaming  dissonance"  (p.  138).  Equally  amusing  is  t&e  rendition  o£ 
"z.  B.  Amobius  "  by  "  e.g.  B.  Amobius"  (p.  54). 

The  reader  will  doubtless  excuse  us  from  entering  in  detail  opoa  the 
many  faults  of  omission  and  of  grammar,  etc.,  which  the  book  t^oatiini 
It  would  seem  as  if  even  a  cursory  proof-reading  would  have  detected 
many  other  errors,  as  "  Hollary  **  for  "  Hollaz,"  "  Weider  "  for  *•  Wieder,* 
** Hoffman"  for  '*Hofmann,"  and  such  odd-looking  Greek  words  as 
Kar€)(uw,  roox^fia,  avopo^,  aia>vio$,  OtpurfUK* 

Sometimes  the  writer  plainly  follows  the  Edinburgh  translatioB,  witfaoit 
reference  to  the  original.  Thus  page  88,  note  1,  copies  PrdPeMor  fiaaks^ 
citation  (1  Pet.  ill.  2),  instead  of  Domer's  (1  John  i'.L  2).  Page  1SS,do(i^ 
refers  to  voL  ii.  p.  61,  by  which  is  meant  not  Domer's  toL  ii,  bat  the 
English  translator's.  The  note  on  p.  124,  which  simply  reads  ^  See.  151, 
p.  410  "  contains  more  errors  than  would  seem  possible  in  such  a 
It  may  be  worth  the  reader*s  patience  to  note  them,  as  showing  the  i 
sity  of  minute  accuracy  in  a  translator. 

(1)  The  page  refers  to  the  Edinburgh  translation. 

(2)  The  citation  occurs,  like  Professor  Banks's,  in  the  wrong  pJiee, 
half  a  paragraph  too  late. 

(8)  Page  410  is  in  Sec.  158,  not  151. 

(4)  Domer  made  a  double  reference  by  using  a  period,  not  a  c  o«m  ' 
*«§  151.  S.  924  f.,"  which  in  Clark's  edition  would  be  "«§  L51,  awi  alst 
p.  410  f." 

(5)  By  omitting  this  final  f .  the  editor  has  brc^en  off  the  point  of  tke 
second  allusion,  which  comes  out  on  p.  411. 

(6)  As  both  the  passages  referred  to  are  embraced  in  Dr.  Sajrtkli 
version,  he  should  have  cited  his  own  pages,  thus :  **  Sec  151,  p.  58.  Sea 
153,  pp.  105,  106." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  with  reference  to  some  of  the  foot  notei  ef 
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this  Tolume.  The  argument  of  the  note  on  pp.  102-104  maj  be  answered 
hy  asking :  If  character  is  actnally  fixed  at  (not  by)  death,  why  need 
€rod,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  regard  the  intermediate  life,  any  more  than 
the  everlasting  heavenly  life?  From  an  ethical  stand-point  it  is  no  more 
necessary  to  judge  tho  former  than  the  latter ;  the  final  character  is  decided 
in  the  day  of  probation.  The  note  on  p.  1 26  refers  to  this  journal  by  name, 
complaining  that  we  have  charged  upon  Domer  a  theological  inference 
from  his  words,  viz.  that  the  weight  of  scriptural  evidence  shows  the 
endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  whereas  ^  Domer  took  pains  to 
Q0e  italics,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  is  here  considering  whether 
any  persons  will  be  finally  condemned."  Critics  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Domer's  meaning  does  not  alwa^'s  lie  upon  the  surface.  If 
**  condemned  "  in  this  passage  means  '*  condemned  forever,**  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  was  precisely  correct ;  and  that  it  means  this  is  plain  from  the  whole 
context,  especially  the  categorical  afiirmation  excluded  on  p.  128.  Dr. 
Smyth  should  observe  that  Dorner  frequently  takes  pains  to  use  italics, 
which  Profe>sor  Banks  sedulously  observes,  but  which  he  himself  has 
neglected  to  mark  in  dozens  of  cashes.  The  note  on  pp.  128,  129  changes 
Domer's  affirmation  of  a  **  self-evident  **  consequence  into  a  doubtful  series 
of  *'  questions  beyond  questions  " 

On  the  whole,  this  last  result  expresses  the  present  attitude  of  the  new 
eschatology.  There  should  be  no  desire  in  any  quarter  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speculation  or  of  private  judgment ;  but  the  tendency  of  these 
theories  is  perfectly  plain  to  those  who  have  studied  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Universallsm.  The  following  extracts  from  the  book  before  us  need 
no  comment 

Page  14.  "  No  man  will  be  finally  judged  until  he  shall  have  definitely 
rejected  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  in  the  offer  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
worda,  shall  have  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Christ 
has  sent  —  the  sin  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  is 
only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  last  judgment  shall  be  for  all  a 
Christian  judgment.'* 

Pages  15, 16.  '^  Until  finee  self-determination  is  reached  in  view  of  the 
the  final  good  ;  until  in  the  approach  of  that  supreme  good  the  definitive 
crisia  comes  to  the  individual,  the  human  character  may  indeed  be  sinful 
and  worthy  of  punishment,  but  it  cannot  have  reached  its  final  form  and 
permanence.  Its  guilt,  before  that  last  sin  of  unbelief,  is  not  irredeemable, 
nor  is  its  punishment  final  doom.  Everything  up  to  that  absolute  per- 
sonal determination  is  still  provisional  and  preparatory ;  the  generic  and 
the  individual  sin  and  guilt  are  not  yet  thoroughly  separated,  and  the 
indiridaal  person  is,  therefi^re,  not  3ret  fully  ripe  for  judgment."  Thus 
flnr  we  have  Dr.  Smyth's  exposition;  the  quotations  which  follow  are 
from  Dr.  Dorner  himself. 

Page  20.    **  So  long  as  the  gospel,  which  lanst  come  to  all  before  the 
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Jadgment  (Matt  xxiv.  14),  has  not  come  inwardly  near  man,  umseqiwtly 
has  not  jet  been  rejected,  he  may  deserve  punishment,  and  remain  wi&- 
oat  Christ  in  increasing  unhappiness ;  bat  neither  has  there  been  giveft 
to  him  the  definitive  condemnation,  nor  its  opposite,  bat  he  is  still,  is  iC 
were,  in  a  provisional  condition." 

Pages  100,  101.  '*The  absoluteness  of  Christianity  demands  that  na 
one  be  judged  before  Christianity  has  been  made  accessible  and  broog^ 
near  to  him.  But  that  is  not  *he  case  in  this  life  with  millions  of  hnoaa 
beings.  Nay,  even  within  the  church  there  are  periods  and  circles  when 
the  gospel  does  not  really  approach  men  as  that  which  it  is.  Moieover, 
those  dying  in  childhood  have  not  been  able  to  decide  penonaDy  for 
Christianity.** 

PageslOe,  108, 109(on  the  intermediate  state).  **  Those  not  as  jetbdieT- 
ers,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incorrigible,  remain  at  first  under  training  which 
ums  at  decision  for  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv.  6) The  gospel  will  be  deci- 
sively presented  to  all  who  had  not  come  to  a  final  decision  in  this  life, 
and  all  who  do  not  shut  themselves  against  it  will  be  saved." 

Page  125.  '*  It  must  be  considered  that  the  sin  which  leads  to  i 
can  never  be  the  sin  resulting  from  innate  sinfulness  alone,  or  at  all  1 
the  influence  of  the  race,  the  common  spirit,  example,  or  temptatioB  bj 
error.  Rather,  the  sin  rendering  the  individual  absolutely  bad  can  only 
be  the  personal  guilt  of  rejecting  Christ,  in  which,  of  coarse,  rejectioo  d 
good  itself  is  included,  and  therefore  acquiescence  in  all  other  possihle  sin." 

Page  165.   '*  Modern  theology  has  eagerly  welcomed  this  artide  [tfas 

Descent  into  Hades],  and  that  because  it witnesses  that  even  thoss 

who  were  not  laid  hold  of  by  Christ*s  historic  manifestation  in  their  earCUr 
life,  still  must  and  may  be  brought  into  relation  to  him,  in  order  to  he  ahk 
to  accept  or  to  reject  him.  And  thus  the  univerMd  relation  of  Christiaiu(y 
to  humanity,  and  the  absoluteness  of  t^e  Christian  religion  are  coofinaed.* 

W.  H.C. 

The  Dootrine  of  Probation   Exabonep  with  Rkfbkkkcx  to 

Current  Discussions.  By  George  U.  Emerson,  D.D.   1 2iiio.  pp^  1 71 

Boston :  Universalist  Publishing  House.     1888. 

This  work  appears  to  be  called  forth  by  what  is  called  '-the  Nev 

Departure  '*  of  some  men  from  the  ranks  of  old  Orthodoxy.    It  is  writtoi 

with  candor  and,  in  general,  with  kindness.    It  opposes  the  doctrine  of 

eternal  punishment,  and,  of  course,  opposes  the  doctrine  oC  prohatioa 

limited  to  this  life.    The  author,  a  Universalist  clergyman,  states :  *"  The 

system  of  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy  is  in  its  conclusions  consistent,  eonpsct, 

and  logical.    Its  fallacy,  if  we  may  here  presume  that  it  has  any,  is  BOt 

so  much  in  its  reasoning  as  in  the  data  from  which  it  reasons.    Grant  m 

premises,  its  deductions  cannot  be  successfully  disputed.    It  is  ToliMriihk 

in  what  it  assumes  rather  than  in  what  it  educes.    The  structure  can  be 
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demolished  only  by  leaumng  the  foundations.  I  might  not  concede  all 
this  in  reference  to  every  detail  or  even  phase  of  Orthodoxy,  but  fts  a 
general  description  of  it  as  a  system  I  can  bat  deem  the  concession  jnst" 
(p.  19).  It  appears  to  Dr.  fknerson,  and  to  a  large  number  of  his  brethren 
among  the  Universalists,  that  in  the  dispute  between  the  Old  Orthodoxy 
and  the  New  Departure  *'  the  champions  of  the  old  have  the  argument. 
The  champions  of  the  new  are  fettered  by  their  antecedents  or  habits  of 
belief  and  exegesis.  If  measurably  sound  in  certain  conclusions,  they  are 
iUogioal  and  self-contradictory  in  their  methods  of  reaching  the  conclu- 
sions. They  have  begun  an  innovation  the  issues  of  which,  probably  in 
the  near  future,  they  for  obvious  reasons  do  not  forsee.  They  will,  I 
doabt  not,  successfully  maintain  their  modifications,  but  to  do  so  they  will 
be  compelled  tb  make  them  far  more  radical.  No  dermatic  change  can 
be  durable  which  fails  to  go  to  the  root "  (pp.  1 9, 20) .  Throughout  his  dis^ 
cussion  Dr.  Emerson  implies  that  if  the  punishment  of  men  is  to  be  eternal 
there  is  not  much  need  of  proving  that  their  probation  is  limited  to  this 
life.  He  says :  *'  I  repeat  the  concession,  the  truth  of  which  appears  to 
be  irrefragable,  that  as  a  part  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  the  doctrine 
of  probation  is  consistent  and  logicaL  Admit  the  system  to  be  just, 
*  benevolent,  and  wise,  and  the  right  to  arraign  the  probation  adjunct  or 
coDstitnent  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  needless  is  foreclosed.  I  pronounce 
against  the  doetrine  of  probation  because  I  pronounce  against  the  system 
which  it  coherently  and  fairly  represents.  I  claim  that  alike  in  the 
particular  of  justice,  of  fairness,  of  benevolence,  and  of  rationality,  reason 
definitely  pronounces  the  system  in  which  the  probation  principle  inheres 
untrue.  The  notion  that  the  uncounted  millions  whose  maximum  of 
faculty  is  below  the  conditions  of  civilized  character  are  '<  under  the  law," 
disobedient  in  a  sense  and  degree  to  merit  unending  misery,  would  seem 
grotesque,  did  it  not  wear  the  worse  character  of  being  barbarian.'* 
(p.  182). 

The  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  The  most  imx>ortant  of 
these  is  the  third,  in  which  Dr.  Emerson  examines  the  "  Allied  Proof 
Texts  "  for  the  doctrine  of  probation  limited  to  this  life. 

Apologetics:  A  CcMirse  of  Lectures  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  William  S.  Karr,  D.D.,  Professor  m  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  16mo.  pp.194.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son : 
1882.  / 

In  his  first  chapter,  on  The  Sphere  of  Apologetics,  Professor  Smith 
says :  "  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  (Jreek  word  first  used  by  Justin 
Martyr.  Its  significance  is  not  only  defence  against  assault  but  vindicar 
tion  in  counter-attack  and  dislodgement  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  refute, 
Christian  apologetics  must  assail  in  turn  "  (p.*  8).  In  his  second  chapter^ 
on  the  Divisions  of  Apologetics,  he  considers  the  General  Divisions,—* 
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Fcmdamental,  Historical,  Philosophical  Apologetics.    He  Uien  prooeedi 
to  '<  a  fuller  distribation  of  the  sabject.*^ 

In  his  section  on  the  Nature  (Idea)  of  the  Sapematnral,  Profeosor  Soldb 
says :  ^  By  the  supernatural,  in  contrast  and  comparison,  is  property  si^ 
nified :  what  is  before  and  above  —  in  its  being  and  nature  independeot 
of  —  nature;  the  absolute  and  infinite;  what  is  above  the  seqneoca 
(causes  and  effects)  in  nature;  what  is  the  cause  or  source  thereof;  the 
substratum  and  substanlia  of  nature ;  standing  under  and  producing, » 
that  the  natural  has  its  ground  in,  and  is  caused  by,  the  supemataral  * 
(p.  19).  In  his  Lecture  on  the  True  Idea  of  the  Miracle  the  author  pwtM 
as  '*a  sufficient  definition:  A  miracle  proper  is  an  event  in  the  course  cf 
nature — not  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  laws — produced  by  divine 
power,  in  attestation  of  the  personal  divine  commission  of  him  who  mjAt 
it"  (p.  106).  These  two  definitions  are  suggestive.  How  would  they 
have  been  applied  by  their  author  ?  Was  each  of  them  designed  to  be  a 
general  definition,  or  a  definition  pro  re  nalat  They  illustrate  the  valve 
of  the  volume.  It  awakens  thought.  It  stimulates  to  inquiry.  It  is  a 
volume  of  hints.  At  the  same  time  it  deepens  our  regret  that  the  andior 
was  prevented  from  explaining  more  fuUy  his  own  views  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  miraculous. 

Appended  to  the  regular  Lectures  on  Apologetics  are  two  vahiaUe 
articles  which  were  published  by  Professor  Smith  in  the  Pre^ytonaa 
Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review  ;  one  entitied,  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Apologetics;  the  other.  Recent  German  Works  on  Apol(^tica.  Thtt« 
is  also  an  outline  of  the  lamented  professor's  **  intended  Ely  Lectures  oa 
Evolution."  The  <*  statement  with  which  the  author  intended  to  doM  hk 
course  of  lectures  has  been  often  quoted,  and  should  have  been  inserted 
a  twelvemonth  ago  in  the  Bibliotheca  S^cra.  ^  One  thing,"  says  Pujfessor 
Smith,  'Ms  certain — that  infidel  science  will  rout  everything  exccft 
thorough-going  Christian  orthodoxy.  All  the  flabby  theories,  and  tte 
molluscous  foitnations,  and  the  intermediate  purgatories  of  specidatioa 
will  go  by  the  board.  The  fight  will  be  between  a  stiff*,  thnroogh-goin^ 
orthodoxy,  and  a  stiff,  thorongh-going  infidelity.  It  will  be,  e^.  Augas* 
tine  or  Comte,  Athanasius  or  Hegel,  Luther  or  Schopenhaoer,  J.  S.  IfiO 
or  John  Calvin.  Arianism  gets  the  fire  from  both  sides ;  so  does  Annii* 
ianism ;  so  does  Universalism." 

Introduction  to  Christian  Theolooy.  Comprising,  L  A  Gmatl 
Introduction ;  IL  The  Special  Introduction,  or  the  ProkgoauBa  of 
Systematic  Theology.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by 
William  S.  Earr,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Hartford  Theological  SemiaHy. 
12mo.  pp.  237.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  188S. 
This  volume  is  made  up  from  the  Notes  of  Professor  Smith  oo  liM 

Introduction  to  Christian  Theology.    It  abounds  with  hints  which  stir  tk 
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reader  to  a  desire  of  learning  how  those  hints  would  be  followed  ont  by 
the  Professor.  The  third  chapter,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Fundamental 
Source  of  Theology,  is  a  very  suggestiye  one ;  so  is  the  fifth,  on  the  Diyine 
Authority  of  the  Record  of  Revelation.  In  some  places  the  Notes  of 
Professor  Smith  are  much  fuller  than  in  others.  Some  of  the  Notes  are 
truly  eloquent ;  thus  we  read :  "  It  follows  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  theology  which  is  pre-eminently  needed  in  our 
times  is  that  whose  substance  and  manner  have  met  the  needs  of  men  in 
cUl  times.  This,  in  its  essential  principles,  is  the  old,  time-honored  theol- 
ogy of  the  Christian  church,  with  its  two  foci  of  sin  and  redemption,  all 
viewed  as  dependent  on  God.  It  is  based  upon  the  solid  granite  rock 
(the  only  true  petrd),  and  built  up  of  living  stones,  in  massive  proportions, 
rising  ever  upward  until  its  aspiring  lines  fade  away  in  the  bosom  of  the 
infinite,  whither  it  leads  us  that  there  we  may  rest.  That  old  theology — 
older  than  our  schools,  older  than  the  earth  and  the  stars — coeval  with 
the  Godhead ;  alway  yet  never  old,  never  yet  ever  new ;  it  is  dateless  and 
deathless  as  the  divine  decree,  yet  fresh  as  the  dawning  light  of  a  new 
day  in  every  new-bom  soul ;  it  has  been  known  from  the  beginning  to  all 
penitent  and  believing  souls ;  it  is  uttered  in  every  humble  prayer ;  it  has 
been  sung  in  such  melodious  and  rapturous  strains  as  have  nowhere  else 
found  voice.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  a  theology  which  can  never  be 
song ;  but  it  is  the  only  theology  which  has  called  forth  the  tenderest  and 
loftiest  tones  of  human  feelings ;  all  its  abasement  for  sin,  all  its  joy  in 
salrmtion,  which  finds  its  full  expression  equally  in  that  saddest  of  human 
moaic,  the  woful  Miserere  which  recalls  the  sacred  awful  passion  of  our 
dying  Lord,  and  the  jubilant  and  triumphant  anthem  which  celebrates  his 
accomplished  victory/' 

**  That  old  theology,  the  living  essence  of  our  sacred  Scriptures,  abiding 
mbstance  of  our  creed,  the  sense  of  our  confessions,  and  the  consensus  of 
our  schools ;  it  has  been  held  and  taught  by  the  most  piercing  and  soaring 
intellects  of  our  Christian  times  :  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  Turretine  and  Edwards ;  and 
through  them  it  has  taught  and  fashioned  the  most  vigorous  and  advancing 
churches  and  nations  of  modem  times  *'  (pp.  46,  47). 

The  Proofs  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  from  a  Lawyer's  Stand- 
point. By  Charles  R.  Morrison.  8vo.  pp.  155.  Andover  :  Warren 
F.  Draper.    1882. 

There  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  three  learned  professions. 
The  physician  gives  spiritual  relief  to  men  who  ascribe  that  relief  to  the 
serrices  of  the  minister.  The  minister  restores  to  health  men  who  ascribe 
theif  restoration  to  the  doctor.  The  jurist  learns  many  principles  of  law 
from  the  pulpit.  The  teachings  of  the  pulpit  are  often  confirmed  by  the 
inrettigations  of  lawyers.  The  Tolume  now  before  us  gives  a  new  prool 
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of  the  aid  which  a  dergyman  ma^r  receive  firom  the  studies  of  a  barrator. 
The  question  of  our  Lord's  resurreotion  from  the  dead  *'  is  a  qoestioii  of 
evidence,  and  as  such  is  especially  deserving  of  careful  inquiry  bj  memben 
of  the  legal  profession.  For,  as  Professor  Greenleaf  observed  in  his  voik 
hereafter  cited,  *  If  a  close  examination  of  the  evidences  of  ChristiaBitj 
may  be  expected  of  one  class  of  men  more  than  another,  it  would  teea 
inoumbent  on  us  who  make  the  law  of  evidence  one  of  our  peealiv 
studies ' "  (p.  3).  To  all  questions  of  evidence  regarding  this  pirocal  htt 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  Mr.  Morrison  "  applies  legal  principles  aad 
presumptions  derived  from  experience  and  constantly  acted  npoo  in 
courts  of  justice.  Ue  asks  of  the  reader  a  patient  perusal  to  the  end ;  ftr 
he  confidently  believes  that  the  vital  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  with  aH 
the  grand  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  it,  is  as  susceptible  of 
proof  from  undoubted  historical  facts  and  solid  argument  aa  any  othtr 
event  in  history  "  (p.  4). 

Much  strength  is  given  to  Judge  Morrison's  argument  by  his  quoCatioM 
from  eminent  jurists.  Thus  he  says :  **  The  l^vangelists  give  every  nuok 
of  honest  witnesses.  Their  story  is  simple,  straightforward,  and  wum- 
passioned,  even  under  circumstances  calculated  to  arouse  reeentmeaL 
They  seem  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  giving  of  a  truthful  narrative^ 
not  sparing  themselves  or  extenuating  their  own  faults.  Their  freqaaat 
incidental  allusions  to  matters  of  government,  custom,  nationality,  ele, 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  such  as  would  never  be  found  in  iaim 
witnesses.  <  A  false  witness,'  says  Mr  Greenleaf,  *  will  not  willingly  delifl 
any  circumstances  in  which  his  testimony  will  be  c^n  to  cootradietioa. 
nor  multiply  them  where  there  is  danger  of  being  detected  by  a  compvi- 
son  of  them  with  other  accounts  equally  circumstantial ' "  (pp.  78,  71). 
In  showing  that  the  testimony  of  the  four  evangelists  to  the  resurrectioa 
of  our  Lord  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  testimony  of  only  one  woaU 
have  been.  Judge  Morrison  says  :  '*  If  there  were  nothing  to  be  ooonced 
but  numbers,  the  evidence  would  be  four  times  as  strong.  For,  as  Mr. 
Starkie  says,  and  every  lawyer  knows,  *The  credibility  of 
frequently  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  reason,  on  the  efiect  of  < 
dences  in  testimony,  which,  if  collusion  be  excluded,  cannoi  be  i 
for  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  testimony  of  concurring  witneswf  a 
true ;  so  much  so  that  their  individual  character  for  veracity  is  liequwtily 
but  of  secondary  importance '"  (p.  187). 

We  think  that  Judge  Morrison's  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  te 
Christian  miracles  are  well  stated.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  he 
had  given  more  prominence  to  the  argument  on  pp.  128-180.  He  qaoftof 
on  p.  118  the  following  words  from  the  author  of  <'  Supernatural  Beligioa*: 
^*The  preliminary  affirmation  is  not  that  miracles  are  impoasibfei  biK 
that  they  are  antecedently  incredible.  The  counter  aUegation  is  tM 
idthough  miracles  may  be  antecedently  incrediUe,  they  iMjiulhtiw 
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actuidly  took  piaee.  It  is,  therefore,  neceesary  not  only  to  establish  tlie 
aataeedeni  iaeredifaility  but  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  allegation  that 
certain  miracles  occurred,  and  this  inyoWes  the  historical  inquiry  into  the 
evidence  for  the  Gospels.  Indeed  many  will  not  acknowledge  the  case  to 
be  complete  until  other  witnesses  are  questioned.  This  would  leave  the 
question  of  Christ's  resurrection  to  be  detennined  as  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  of  course  evidence  enough  to  induce  a  reasonable  convictioB 
wcmld  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  antecedent  improbability.' "  In  con* 
dneting  the  argument  for  Christ's  reinirrection  it  is  essentially  important 
to  remove  the  antecedent  objections  to  it.  Judge  Morrison  does  this  in 
stating  that  **  if  he  [Christ]  was  what  he  claimed,  we  can  see  a  grand  and 
all-eufficient  reason  why  God  (if  there  be  a  God)  should  by  miracle  give 

the  highest  possible  authentication  to  his  mission. The  great  central 

troths  which  he  declared  in  all  his  teachings  were  the  fact  of  sin,  the  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  a  Saviour.  If  sin,  as  all  experience  testifies, 
is  universal,  always  downwud,  and  its  end  when  finished  death,  the 
redemption  of  multitudes  of  the  human  race  from  its  power  to  holiness 
and  bliss  and  endless  progress,  as  'heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,'  was  an  object  worthy  of  divine  interposition,  and  only  an  atheist 
should  look  upon  such  a  miracle  of  redemption  as  impossible  or  inip 
probia>Ie''  (pp.  129,  ISO). 

The  anterior  probabilities  of  a  miraculoos  intervention  in  sustainiiig 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  deserve  a  fiiUer  statement  than  Judge  Monrison 
has  given  them.  See  on  the  general  subject  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles, 
and  Campbell's  Reply;  Erskine  on  Internal  Evidence,  pp.  11(V-129; 
Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Notes  E  and  F ;  Pal^s  Evidences  (Prep. 
coDsid.);  Price's  Dissertations,  pp.  884-464;  Butler's  Analogy,  ii.  7; 
Storkie  on  Evidence,  i.  pp.  471-475 ;  Whately's  Bhetorio,  Part  i.  chap.  2. 
§  4  and  d.  §  4 ;  Abererombie  oo  Intellectual  Powers,  Part  2. 8,  particnlariy 
pp.  77-86. 

Ths  Nbw  Testament  Sortpturbs  :  their  Claims,  History,  and  Au- 
thority.   Being  the  Croall  Lectures  for  1882.    By  A.  H.  Charteris, 
DJ).,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  Chaplains.    8va 
pp.  xii,  227.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1882. 
In  his  preface  to  these  lectures  the  author  says :  "  I  have  endeavored 
to  divest  the  subject  of  technicality,  and  to  write  for  those  who  are  unable 
OfT  who  have  not  leisure  to  study  the  copious  literature  of  the  subject" 
(pw  Tii).    The  following  is  a  briel  outline  of  the  volume. 

Lecture  L  What  tike  BiUe  claims  to  be.  1.  It  claunstobefrti«.  «The 
doetrines  of  the  Scripture  are  inseparaUy  blended  with  the  historical 
nwimttvet;  and  these  histories,  if  they  be  false,  drag  down  with  them  into 
their  p^  of  error  the  doctiines  also,  however  holy  and  dear  those  may  be. 
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Bat  alike  for  the  narratives  and  the  doctrinal  statements  irhoch  Aef 
contain,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  claim  that  they  are  tme  "  (pp. 
2,  8).  2.  The  books  of  Scriptore  claim  to  have  tmtiry.  8.  Tb^  fjkum 
authority. 

Lecture  II.  Characteristics  of  these  New  Testament  Scriptores  'whSA 
have  been  seen  to  claim  truth,  unity,  and  authoritj.  1.  **  WhOe  the 
Scriptures  claim  to  be  the  word  of  Grod  given  hy  inspiration  of  his  ^ibil;, 
they  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  extent  of  inspiimticp.* 
Under  this  head  our  author  criticises  the  theory  that  there  are  di£fereait 
degrees  of  inspiration.  He  condemns  Schenkel,  who  says  that  ^''tke 
importance  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Bible  depends  on  the  doseneK 
of  its  relation  to  Christ';  that  the  highest  place  is  occupied  by  the  Goqieh, 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Grospels  belonging  to  that  of  St.  John.  It 
the  second  rank  stand  the  apostolical  Epistles ;  those  of  St.  Paul  and  Sl 
John  standing  before  those  of  St  Peter,  and  these,  again,  beibre  those  of 
St.  James  and  St  Jude.  In  the  third  rank  comes  the  Apocalypse* 
'  Scripture  which  has  reference  to  Christ  as  the  central  point  of  the 
history  of  redemption  is  in  its  immediate  divine  origin  &e  W<Hrd  of  God. 
It  is  true  both  that  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  that  the  Word  of 
Grod  ia  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error,  and  in  tihe  h^faest 
degree  misleading,  to  regard  each  single  utterance  or  iscdated  text  of 
Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God' "  (pp.  88,  89).  2.  <<It  is  Tain  to  bold 
Uiat  we  are  to  have  some  theory  of  inspiration."  Under  this  head  Fith 
lessor  Charteris  introduces  remarks  which  are  mther  indefinite^  or  dbe 
contradictory  to  some  other  of  his  remarks.  He  says :  ^  There  is  modi 
to  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that 
Scripture,  if  it  be  the  Word  of  God,  must  have  been  abeolut^y  and  vn- 
alterably  true  in  every  word,  syllable,  and  letter,  as  it  was  first  given  is 
and  by  the  inspired  men.  If  any  portion  of  the  revealing  word  be  eir^ 
neous,  say  they,  so  may  all;  and  thus  we  have  no  word  o€  prophecy 
whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed.  If  the  true  theory  be  that  the  Bibk 
contains  the  Word  of  God,  —  not  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  — 
then  who  is  to  settle  how  much  is  shell  and  what  is  kernel  ?  how  deep  is 
the  rind  to  be  peeled  off  ere  we  reach  the  divine  core  of  the  revdatioB? 
But  there  is  much  also  to  be  said  for  those  who  plead,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  so  stringent  a  theory  leads  into  unnecessary  difficulties,  making  the 
strength  of  the  chain  not  greater  than  that  of  its  weakest  link,  and  so 
destroying  all  the  power  of  Scripture  if  even  one  error  can  be  made 
manifest  in  any  portion  of  the  canon,  however  subsidiary.  Tbey  hoU 
.hat  it  is  not  in  every  detail,  but  in  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture,  we  shaR 
and  the  revelation  by  which  to  live  "  (pp.  42,  48).  The  advocates  of  this 
"econd  theory  ^  do  not  succeed  in  miJdng  it  clear  to  others  that  they 
regard  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  standard, 
— for  it  seems  to  many  that  the  '  inner  light '  ^lioh  they  haive  is  resBf 
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their  supreme  authority, —  but  they  themselTes  declare  that  the  'inner 
light  has  been  awakened  and  is  regulated  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through 
the  written  word,  so  that  the  word  is  the  standard,  and  the  light  within 
them  is  the  application  to  them  of  that  standard  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  gave  it  at  the  first "  (pp.  44,  45),  Between  these  two  theories  Pro- 
fessor Charteris  gives  no  decision ;  does  not  deem  it  important  to  give  one. 
Does  he  mean  that  it  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between  the  theory 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  dictated  the  very  words  of  the  biblical  writers,  and 
the  theory  that  He  communicated  to  these  writers  the  right  thoughts  f 
Or  does  he  mean  that  it  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between  the  theory 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  to  teach  religious  truth  on  the 
whole,  but  with  some  intermingling  of  religious  error,  and  the  theory  that 
they  were  inspired  to  teach  religious  truth  purely  and  without  any  inter- 
mingling of  religious  error  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  "  inner  light  **  by  which 
men  may  discriminate  between  the  religious  truths  and  the  religious  errors 
found  in  the  Bible  is  regulated  by  the  Bible  <u  a  whole  f  Then  comes  the 
qnestion.  How  shall  we  determine  what  belongs  to  the  Bible  as  a  tohole  f 
Who  shaU  decide  whether  the  Calvinistic  or  the  Arminian  doctrines 
belong  to  the  Bible  as  a  tohole  f  £very  man  must  be  his  own  judge 
whether  the  Bible  is  correct  when  it  teaches  Calvinism,  or  correct  when 
it  teaches  Arminianism ;  for,  according  to  this  second  theory,  it  may  teach 
both,  and  yet  be  inspired  as  a  tohole. 

We  think  that  Professor  Charteris  has  dropped  expressions  in  his  second 
lecture  which  are  seemingly  inconsistent  with  some  expressions  in  his 
sixth.  Thus  he  writes:  "We  may  quote  Luther's  well-known  words: 
*  The  touchstone  is  when  one  sees  whether  a  book  urges  Christ  on  him  or 
no ;  what  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apostolical,  no,  not  though  Paul  or 
Peter  taught  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  preaches  Christ  would 
be  apostolical,  CTen  though  Judas,  or  Annas,  or  Pilate,  or  Herod  did  it ' 
(Preface  to  James).  Elsewhere  he  says :  '  In  short,  John's  Grospel  and 
his  first  Epistle,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  —  especially  those  to  Romans,  Gala- 
tians,  and  Ephesians,  —  and  Peter's  First  Epistle,  these  are  the  books 
which  show  thee  Christ,  and  teach  thee  all  that  it  is  holy  and  needful  to 
know,  though  thou  shouldst  never  see  nor  hear  the  teachings  of  another 
book '  (Preface  to  New  Testament).  This  bold  severance  of  the  doctrine 
from  the  apostle  who  taught  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  mode  of  judging 
seen  in  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  times,  if  we  have  apprehended  their 
judgment  rightly.  To  Luther  the  apostle  was  nothing ;  to  the  Christians 
of  the  first  age  the  apostle  was  CTerything.  St  Paul's  sweeping  anathema 
on  man  or  angel  who  should  preach  another  gospel  than  his  was  merely 
his  way  of  saying  that  his  gospel  was  Grod's  message,  and  divinely  true 
forever.  Luther's  translation  bore  witness  to  his  thoroughness  in  applying 
his  principle.  He  set  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
end  Qi^  the  New  Testament ;  attaching  no  numbers  to  them,  while  he  had 
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Bombered  the  prerioas  tweotj-three  books,  and  at  liie  close  of  the  tveolj- 
three  saying,  *  Thas  far  have  we  the  right  and  eertatn  diief  books  of  Ihe 
New  Testamant.'  Although  he  glanced  at  the  la<^  of  ancient  testnnoDT 
to  those  books,  be  did  not  hide  his  objections  to  tbem  on  doctrinal  groomb. 
Against  Hebrews  he  brings  forward  its  denial  of  repentance  after  bap- 
tism ;  against  James  Q  an  Epistle  of  mere  straw '),  the  opposition  to  Pkal, 
and  the  attempt  to  teach  Christianity  without  once  mentioning  tbe  sof- 
ferings  of  Christ ;  against  Jude,  its  being  a  snperflaons  echo  of  Second 
Peter;  while  of  the  Apocalypse  he  says:  'My  spirit  cannot  enter  into 
that  book ;  and  it  is  reason  enough  for  my  not  holding  it  in  high  etfbetm 
that  Christ  is  neither  recognized  nor  taught  in  it.'  It  is  obrioas  diai 
this  position  was  liable  to  assault  on  many  sides.  Luther  himself  was 
embarrassed  by  the  claims  of  the  Mystics.  They,  like  him,  said  the  inner 
spirit  was  all-important ;  but  unlike  him,  they  claimed  to  have  a  bifher 
illumination  than  the  written  word.  He  tried  to  show  that  no  Mjslie  Ss 
warranted  to  contradict  the  general  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  tbe  diaciptes 
of  Christ ;  but  be  felt  that  in  consequence  he  must  modify  some  of  his 
own  strong  statements  regarding  tbe  four  books  he  bad  east  out.  He 
was  too  resolute,  and  felt  himself  too  right,  to  withdraw  bis  general 
principle  "  (pp.  204-206). 

Lecture  III.  Formation  of  a  Canon  of  Scripture :  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  Lecture  IT.  The 
£arly  Church  and  the  Canonical  Books  of  tbe  New  Testament.  Lectare 
y.  Evidence  of  the  Apologists,  Versions,  and  Christian  Writers  from 
Justin  Martyr  to  Eusebius.  Lecture  YI.  Why  Christendom  baa  ascrfted 
Authority  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Suggested  Modifications  of  the  Revised  Version  of  tbe  New  Tefta- 
ment.  By  Ellas  Riggs,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F  JL  at 
Constantinople.  12mo.  pp.94.  Andover :  Warren  F. Draper.  1883L 
The  author  of  this  volume  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Collie  in  1829, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  18S2.  He  began  bis  missionary 
life  in  18S2.  He  has  resided  as  a  missionary  in  Athens,  Greece,  Argot, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople.  He  has  published  an  Armenian  and  also  a 
Bulgarian  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  been  activeiy  engaged  a 
revising  the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  pnbli^bed  A 
Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  Brief  Grammar  ol  Modem  Anneniaa 
Language;  Vocabulary  of  Words  used  in  Modern  Armenian,  hut  not 
found  in  the  Ancient  Armenian  Lexicons ;  Notes  on  the  Grammar  of 
the  Bulgarian  Language ;  Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lsa- 
guage  as  written  in  the  Armenian  Character;  Suggested  Em^idaticat 
of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testrment.** 

The  present  volume  will  be  well  received.  Dr.  Riggs  expresaes  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  Revised  New  Testament ;  but  bis  laigs 
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experienee  as  a  translator  entitles  him  to  suggest  emendations  of  it.  He 
has  no  space  to  notice  its  many  excellences ;  and  his  snggestions  of  its 
faults  are  the  suggestions  of  a  friend  more  than  of  a  critic.  The  following 
•election  from  his  remarks  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume : 

**  One  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  translating  the  Scriptures  is  the 
rendering  of  words  which  have  no  single  and  uniform  representation  in 
our  language.  For  example,  ^Inrxq  must  in  Matt.  x.  28  be  rendered  sotU; 
but  in  Matt.  iL  20,  vi.  25,  Luke  xiv.  26,  John  x.  11,  we  must  render  it 
iife  "  (p.  v).  **  I  justify  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  tjrvxri  life,  in  t.  25,  and 
soul  in  V.  26.  Greek  idiom  employs  ijrvxii  for  both  ideas.  The  life  saved 
by  deserting  Christ's  service,  or  lost  by  faithful  adherence  to  his  cause  is 
the  present  mortal  life.  That  lost  by  him  who  would  save  this  by  desert- 
ing Christ,  or  found  by  him  who  fur  Christ's  sake  loses  this,  is  immortal 
life.  I  am  persuaded  that  ^Irvxo  in  v.  26  designates  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore ih  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  our  language  would  render  it  (as 
in  many  cases  it  must  bo  rendered)  soul,  I  prefer  lose  to  forfeit,  because 
{ijffua  in  the  sense  of  loss  is  the  correlative  of  KtpSo^,  gain,  in  the  usual 
language  of  commerce"  (p.  16). 

''Another  point  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  is  the  use  of  the  article. 
The  revisers  were  of  course  perfectly  aware  that  the  definite  article  b 
often  used  in  Greek  in  cases  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  or  even 
permit  it ;  and  yet  in  a  number  of  places  they  have  imitated  the  Greek 
construction  in  this  respect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rendering.  E.g.  in  Rom.  v.  7  I  appreciate  the  argument  for  introducing 
the  article  in  rendering  tov  dtya^oO,  viz.  that  Sticatbu  just  before  is  without 
it ;  and  yet  in  my  judgment  it  mars  the  sense ;  for  6  dyaOoi;  is  not  here 
the  good  man  generically,  but  a  single  good  man.  The  force  of  the  article 
1  take  to  be  such  a  man  as  is  dya^os,  good  or  beneficent,  and  this  idea  is 
better  expressed  in  English  by  the  indefinite  than  by  the  definite  article. 
So  in  the  several  times  repeated  phrase, ''  There  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  I  see  no  gain  in  inserting  the  definite  article  either 
once  or  twice.  If  the  object  of  the  revisers  in  introducing  it  was  to 
remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  there,  this  might  have  been  done  by 
repeating  it,  thus, "  There  shall  there  be  weeping  (or  wailing)  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,"  with  less  impression  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  reader" 
(pp.  v,vi). 

^  A  considerable  number  of  the  cases  in  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
dissent  from  the  results  reached  by  the  revisers  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
tenses  of  verbs.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  translator  to  bring  out 
as  clearly  as  possible  in  his  translation  the  difierences  of  meaning  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  different  tenses  in  his  original.  But  he  must  also 
make  allowance  for  the  different  range  of  meaning  which  the  same  tense 
may  have  in  different  languages.  The  English  phrase, "  I  wrote  you 
froDi  Paris,"  will  be  differently  rendered  in  Greek,  and  in  many  other 
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languages,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  mean,  /  wrote  ance^  or  / 1 
repeatedly.  So  the  Greek  Aorist  is  used  in  a  variety  of  wajs,  which  i 
be  expressed  in  English  by  the  use  of  different  tenses.  It  will,  I  pn- 
sume,  be  generally  conceded  that  in  John  zx.  2,  13  the  revisen  haY<e 
done  well  in  retaining  an  English  Perfect  in  place  of  the  Greek  Aotiit, 

*•  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord, and  we  know  not  where  they 

have  laid  him.'  So  in  Matt.  xxv.  20,  *  I  have  gained.'  The  relatioii  of 
the  events  referred  to  in  these  passages  to  the  time  when  the  statemestf 
were  made  is  so  close  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  Perfect  in  English  to 
represent  the  Aorist  in  Greek.  For  similar  instances  in  which  the  R.  V. 
rightly  employs  the  English  Perfect  to  render  the  Greek  Aorist,  see 
Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Mark  v.  85  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  With  equal  justice  they  might 
have  kept  the  Perfect  of  the  A.y.  in  Luke  x.  40,  where  they  have  taken 
pains  to  give  us  a  tense  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Aorist, '  Lord,  dosi 
thou  not  cai'e  that  my  sister  did  leave  me  to  serve  alone  ? '  Seeing  the 
words  in  question  describe  a  state  of  things  still  existing  when  Martha 
was  addressing  our  Lord,  English  idiom  justifies  (I  might  even  say, 
requires)  the  use  of  a  Perfect,  and  so  I  would  retain  the  old  rendering 
*  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ? ' " 
(pp.  vi,  vii). 

"  The  principle  of  preserving  a  uniform  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  er 
Hebrew  word  when  used  in  the  same  sense  seems  to  me  to  require  more 
limitation  than  the  revisers  have  given  it.  I  would  apply  this  principle 
strictly  to  the  names  of  plants,  animals,  precious  stones,  articles  of  doth- 
ing,  or  furniture,  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
feasts,  sacrifices,  offices  and  orders  of  men,  coins,  weights  and  measures, 
and  similar  classes  of  specific  terms ;  but  when  we  come  to  abstract  noons, 
or  to  verbs,  adjectives,  and  particles,  some  liberty  should  be  used,  not 
merely  representing  distinct  meanings  of  the  same  term  by  diflTerent 
English  words,  but  also  employing  different  terms  to  represent  the  sane 
idea,  according  as  they  harmonize  best  with  the  context  **  (pp.  ix,  x). 

'^  I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  signifiation  of  ahmno^  b  just 
as  well  given  by  everlasting  as  by  eternal,  and  that  of  ira^MJcktifrvs  just  as 
well  by  consolation  as  by  comfort.  I  suggest  here  a  return  to  the  rendenng 
of  the  A.  v.,  because  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  uniformity 
of  rendering  (in  the  case  of  terms  not  specific  or  technical)  desert  the 
old  version  and  a  familiar  and  acceptable  phrase "  (p.  64).  (Dr.  R%gB 
does  not  allude  in  his  volume,  as  many  critics  have  done,  to  2  Cor.  i  5>7.) 

*<  The  rendering  appointed  seems  like  a  compromise  between  the  claasicst 
and  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  verb  x<cporovctt».  The  meaning  accord- 
ing to  the  former  would  be  elected,  according  to  the  latter  ordained.  Prob- 
ably the  churches  chose  their  elders,  and  the  apostles  set  them  apart  by 
laying  on  of  hands.  Compare  Acts  vi.  3-6.  Xciporot^oprcsdoubUen 
designates  the  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  apostles.    To  say  that  ^ 
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mpiiedes  appointed  M&nfor  the  churches  seems  to  take  the  whole  bosinesfl 
<rf  selectings  elders  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  put  it  into  those 
of  the  apostles"  (p.  87). 

The  Heba£ws  and  the  Red  Sea.    By  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer. 

16mo.    pp.140.    Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1888. 

This  Tolume,  when  read  with  the  map  which  illustrates  it,  will  interest 
the  readers  of  Exodus.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  containing 
Tarious  comments  on  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  different  theories  explaining  it ;  the  second  containing 
a  theory  which  is  in  some  particulars  novel,  and,  whether  correct  or  incor- 
reet,  merits  attention. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  many  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Egypt.  In  view  of 
these  facts  Professor  Graetz  of  Breslau  has  propounded  a  theory  quite 
diseimilar  to  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Brugsch-Bey,  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  desert.  Professor  Graetz's  essay  on  the 
subject  is  translated  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Thayer  (Appendix  ui.  pp. 
116  sq.).  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Thayer  is  derived  from  the  essay 
of  Professor  Graetz  —  is  substantially  the  same  theory  presented  in  a 
popular  form.  It  is  a  plausible  one.  Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  advocated 
as  if  it  were  the  only  plausible  one  —  as  if  every  other  hypothesis  were 
unw<Hthy  of  regard.  So  far  forth  as  any  hypothesis  tends  to  remove  or 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  biblical  narrative,  just  so  far  is  there  some 
evidence  in  its  favor.  Discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made  along  the  line  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  among  the  scenes  of  the  ancient  lakes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  connected  with  the  Red  Sea.  These  discoveries 
may  modify  all  the  hypotheses  which  now  interest  us.  No  one  who  reflects 
on  the  peculiar  structure  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  on  the  eflects  produced 
by  its  shifling  sands  during  the  period  of  about  three  thousand  years, 
can  expect  to  find  a  perfectly  clear  description  of  a  march  like  that  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Goshen  to  "  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness."' 

On  the  Desrbt.    With  a  Brief  Review  of  Recent  Events  in  Egypt. 

By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  From  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  to 

the  Golden  Horn,"  and  **  From  Egypt  to  Japan.*'    12mo.    pp.  380. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1888. 

Pr.  Field  took  his  journey  across  the  desert  in  company  with  Dr.  Greorge 
E.  Post,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Botany  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  Beirdt.  Dr.  Post  ^  had  lived  eighteen  years  in  Beiriit,  was  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  was  familiar  with  all  Oriental  customs."  He 
joined  Dr.  Field  at  Cairo,  on  the  twentieth  of  February  1883. 

The  vdume  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 

Vol.  XL.  No.  158.  60 
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the  distinguished  African  traveller.  The  storj  of  his  African  trmTcfa  m 
amazing.  '<For  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  he  made  hb  wif 
through  swamp  and  jungle  and  forest,  across  d^erts  and  orer  romintiiM 
»And  how  did  you  travel?'  I  asked.  *0n  foot'  *With  wham?' 
'  Alone.'  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  exploration  more  toacUag 
than  the  story  of  the  loss  of  his  treasures.  When  he  had  traTelled  auxe 
than  two  years,  and  amassed  a  collection  of  priceless  TalQe,  it  was 
destroyed  in  an  hour  by  the  burning  of  an  African  village.  Then,  indead, 
he  feared  that  his  reason  might  give  way.  To  keep  his  mind  in  actioa 
he  began  keeping  a  record  of  his  own  footsteps  along  his  lonely  and  dreaij 
march,  and  in  six  months  made  an  actual  count  of  a  million  and  a  qoarter 
of  steps.  Thus  he  got  his  mind  away  from  brooding  on  bis  loss,  and  lit 
brain  into  some  sort  of  regular  action." 

Dr.  Field  has  descibed  with  great  vividness  his  Coming  to  the  Foot  of 
Sinai;  also  the  scene  On  the  Top  of  Sinai,  The  Great  and  Terrible  Wil- 
demess,  the  journey  Through  the  Hill  Country  to  BethleheaL  fit 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  ^Dean  Stanley,  the  wrter  ute 
has  caught  most  perfectly  the  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  the  overwhefaaiag 
historical  associations  of  Sinai  and  Palestine,  says,  <  There  is  one  approa^ 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  It  is  ths 
approach  by  which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced,  —  the  first  EuropaM 
army  that  ever  confronted  it, — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  ^ompbal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  i 
from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed  up  in  the  i 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  modem  travellers  :  "  I  am  strongly  affected, 
but  greatly  disappointed."  But  no  human  being  could  be  dinappoiated 
who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east'"  (p.  827).  The  whole  vafanM 
abounds  with  fascinating  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Thb  Synod  of  Elvira,  and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth  Centory.    A 

Historical  Essay.    By  Alfred  W.  W.  Dale,  M.  A.    8vo.    ppw  xxviii,  9M. 

London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1882. 

Very  often  the  Synod  of  Elvira  is  just  about  synonymous  la  tht 
student's  mind  with  its  famous  xxxvi  Canon :  *'  Placuit  picturas  in  eocfesia 
esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingator,* 
which  points  to  the  time  when  church  art  was  passing  from  symbofie 
representation  to  the  historically  real,  and  offending  the  church  conscieiice 
by  fear  of  idolatry.  This  Essay,  however,  shows  that  the  eighty  reiBiia- 
ing  Canons  are  equally  striking  and  Ulnstrative  of  church  life  in  the  fsnrtk 
century. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  Dale  discusses  the  place  of  meeting — it  wai 
the  present  Granada ;  the  date,  which  he  fixes  with  H^ele  at  a  d.  MS, 
though  the  proof  is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  and  the  constitation  of  ths 
oouAoily  which  was  simple,  and  had  no  word  of  papal  rep 
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Tbib  Ave  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Church  Organization  and  Discipline ; 
Christian  Morality;  Asceticism;  Sacerdotalism  and  Superstition;  the 
Bidation  of  the  Christian  to  the  State  and  to  Society ;  and  Christian 
Worship. 

Instead  <^  diMussing  each  Canon  after  the  glossatorial  method  the 
author  groaps  the  materials  offered  by  the  disoassions  of  Elvira  about  the 
mboTe  subjects,  only  going  into  contemporary  history  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  shed  light  on  the  full  meaning  of  the  Canons.  We  are  thus  enabliKl  to 
get  a  connected  view  of  Spanish  church  life,  especially  of  the  dangers 
wlueh  men  like  Hosius  saw  in  looking  back  upon  the  last  persecution  and 
forward  to  a  peace  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility.  The  results 
vesfebed  are  the  more  important  when  we  remember  that  Elvira  was  the 
forerunner  of  Nice,  and  that  Hosius  who  led  here  was  the  great  statesman 
of  the  church  who  afterwards  presided  as  the  friend  of  Constantine  at 
Nice,  and  in  part  reproduced  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish  council  for 
ihe  diurch  universal.  We  learn  that  slavery  was  discouraged  —  the  clergy 
as  a  rule  having  no  slaves.  The  Canons,  supposed  to  teach  Novatianism, 
are  shown  to  be  orthodox.  Elvira  is  the  only  council  that  punished  laity 
at  well  as  clergy  for  taking  interest  on  money.  The  well-known  question 
of  Christian  flamens  is  discussed.  The  Synod  has  much  to  say  on  idola* 
try,  infanticide,  gambling,  impurity,  witchcraft,  the  theatre,  separation 
of  clergy  from  their  wives — all  of  which  Dale  illustrates  with  ample 
learning  and  sufficient  critical  care.  He  gives  in  an  appendix  the  eighty- 
ooe  Canons  according  to  the  text  of  Gronzalez  with  slight  variations. 

To  those  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  the 
utterances  of  councils  play  such  an  importajit  part,  we  can  heartily  recom* 
laend  the  work  of  Dale  as  a  saib  introduction  to  a  most  important  period 
of  ehorch  activity.  h.  mod.  b. 

Notes  on  thb  Canons  of  thb  Fibst  Foob  Gbnbbal  Councils.  By 

William  Bright,  D.D.    8vo.    pp.  vi,  215.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

1882. 

This  work  rery  naturally  follows  that  of  Dale,  though  from  being  a 
commentary  without  the  text  it  is  neither  such  clear  nor  such  interesting 
reading.  It  is  intended  for  younger  students  of  Church  History  who  are 
•zpected  to  have  the  Greek  text  of  the  Canons  before  them,  and  is  an 
ezpenaion  of  lectures  given  a  class  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  contains 
introductory  remarks  ;  explains  difficult  words ;  and  by  giving  references 
to  patristic  literature  stinralates  the  student  toward  original  research. 
Unstrations  are  very  copious :  e.g.  one  page  on  the  iii  Canon  of  Nice 
refers  to  Eusebius,  Cyprian,  the  Synods  of  Elvira  and  Ancyra,  Basil, 
Ra^ns,  Isidore  Mercator,  Philo,  Evarestus,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Socrates, 
fpipfaamusy  Hieronymus,  and  Chrysostom. 

Eadi  Canon  is  discussed  so  as  to  yield  a  contribution  to  Church  History. 
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In  some  cases  the  notes  grow  into  a  small  treatise :  e  g.  on  Canon  x.  of 
Constantinople,  condemning  seven  heresies  in  particular,  we  hare  tea 
scholarly  pages  on  the  Anomoeans,  Arians,  Semi-Arians,  SabeUianSi 
Marcellians,  Photinians,  and  Apollinarians.  No  student  coold  inA.  aB 
needed  information  on  the  study  of  his  text  more  neatly  at  hand  than  ve 
have  it  here.     There  is  almpst  room  for  a  good-natured  ne  quid  niwm. 

The  line  and  method  of  study  introduced  hy  Bright  —  that  of  the  Ger- 
man theological  Seminar — are  most  stimulating  and  profitable.  His  book 
meets  a  felt  want ;  for  such  helps  for  the  period  in  question  are  not  at 
hand  in  convenient  form  in  either  Grerman  or  English.  We  wi^  thati 
like  Dale,  he  could  have  given  us  the  text  of  the  Canons  as  w^  €ar 
nothing  can  show  the  diseased  life  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  like  a 
perusal  of  the  original  diagnosis  as  recorded  in  the  decrees  of  the  great 

councils.  H.  MOD.  8. 

Theodosius,  De  Situ  Terrab  Sanctab  im  achten  Text,  and  der 
Breviarius  de  Hierosolyma,  vervoUstandigt  herausgegeben  von  Fro£ 
Dr.  L  GUdemeister.  8vo.  pp.  37.  Bonn:  Marcus.  1882. 
This  little  guide-book  to  Palestine  was  written  in  pretty  barhaitwi 
Latin  by  Theodosius,  a  priest,  apparently  of  North  Africa,  between  fttO- 
530  A.D.  It  is  the  result  of  personal  observation,  being  arranged  aceord- 
ing  to  tours  from  Jerusalem,  —  first  from  the  east  gate  to  Jericho  Bad 
the  Jordan,  then  northward  to  Paneas,  where  Marosa  the  woaaa 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood  lived,  whose  amber  statue  still  stood  in  the 
memorial  church  she  had  greeted;  then  west  and  along  the  sea  to 
Caesarea,  and  then  south  to  Hebron.  He  next  tells  of  the  sacred  pboes 
near  Jerusalem,  and  describes  the  holy  city  itself  and  the  Valley  of  Jehopha- 
phat.  Then  comes  a  section  on  Asia  Minor,  after  which  he  leiuiiis  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  notices  in  cqb- 
clusion,  Phoenicia,  trans-Jordan,  Sinai,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  distances  from  place  to  place  are  carefully  given,  the  chief  obfedi 
of  religious  interest  noticed,  and  appropriate  Scripture  or  legeodaiy 
references  made  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims.  Thus,  it  is  three  mikt  ftoa 
Capernaum  to  Bethsaida;  two  from  Tiberias  to  Magdala;  twelve  froa 
Jerusalem  to  Bethsaida ;  two  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany. 

At  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  pauses  to  tell  us  there  were  twentjr-loar 
churches  built  there.  In  Liviada,  beyond  Jordan,  was  a  monastery  ii 
honor  of  John  the  Baptist  Here,  too,  was  a  spring — hot,  since  Motm 
bathed  in  it  before  his  death,  and  now  much  frequented  by  lepers  Ar 
healing.  The  house  of  Caiaphas  was  turned  into  the  church  of  St  Beteiv 
and  stood  about  fifty  paces  from  Mount  Sion.  Of  Galgala  he  says,  *  JM 
est  ager  domini,  ubi  dominus  Jesus  Christus  unum  sulcum  de  mann  stt 
arav't."  Two  miles  from  Magdala  are  the  ^*  Septem  Pontes,  ubi  domini 
baptizavit  apostolos."    He  quotes  Ps.  cxiv.  4,  and  refers  it  to  the  Bon- 
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tains  near  Jordan  which  actually  leaped  when  Christ  came  to  baptism, 
adding,  "  et  hodie  velut  saltantes  vldentur.'*  On  every  page  he  speaks  of 
churches  and  monasteries  and  relics,  and  shows  how  the  Eastern  chnrch 
and  the  imperial  family  developed  special  activity  in  Palestine  in  the 
sixth  century.  ,^ 

This  Yade  mecum  of  Theodosius— judging  from  the  number  of  mbs., 
some  ci  them  from  the  eighth  century  —  was  very  widely  read  in  the  early 
chnrch;  and  yet  it  was  never  published  till  1864,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  first  volume  of  Tobler's  Itinera  Hierosolymitana,  But  Tobler  used 
such  corrupt  mss.  and  pieced  them  together  so  arbitrarily  that  the  work 
was  nearly  useless.  Gildemeister  by  means  of  much  better  mss.  and 
thorough  critical  methods  has  produced  a  text  as  good  as  the  varying 
and  corrupted  sources  will  allow.  He  prefixes  a  careful  introduction, 
and  adds  critical  notes  where  necessary.  The  Breviarius  —  two  pages — 
was  written  before  614  a.d.,  and  gives  a  description  of  Jerusalem. 

H.  MOD.  8. 

Theologischbr  Jahresbericht  onter  Mitwirkong  von  Bassermann, 
Benrath,  Bohringer,  etc.,  herausgegeben  von  B.  Piinjer.  Erster  Band 
enihaltend  die  Literatur  des  Jahres  1881.  8va  pp.  v,  889.  Leipzig  : 
Barth.     1882. 

In  the  prospectus  announcing  the  contemplated  publication  of  this 
annual  it  is  said  '<  It  will  give  an  *  Uebersicht '  of  the  theological  literature 
of  the  past  year,  and  difier  from  other  organs  of  review  essentially  in  this, 
that,  (1)  together  with  criticism  a  reference  outline  of  essential  contents 
will  be  more  prominent ;  (2)  relative  completeness  will  be  aimed  at ;  (3) 
the  contents  will  be  systematically  arranged*  The  Grerman  Protestant 
literature  of  every  department  of  theological  research  will  be  thoroughly 
noticed,  including  not  only  independent  works,  but  the  articles  in  the 
most  important  magazines.  In  reference  to  philological  and  philosophical 
subjects,  homiletical  and  practical  literature,  Roman  Catholic  and  foreign 
theology,  reference  can  be  made  only  to  what  seems  especially  valuable 
to  the  critic  The  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  theological  annual 
will  be  that  each  individual  work  will  not  bo  discussed  by  itself  —  perhaps 
even  parts  of  a  whole  noticed  by  different  reviewers  —  but  the  literature 
of  each  department  will  be  described  by  the  same  specialist  in  its  material 
order,  so  that  instead  of  individual  reviews  there  will  be  a  connected 
article.  In  addition,  short  notices  will  be  added  to  each  annual  of  distin- 
goished  scholars  who  have  died  during  the  past  year."  The  first  volume, 
on  the  whole,  ably  fulfils  the  promises  here  made.  We  have  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  by  Siegfried ;  New  Testament  Literature  by  Holtzmann ; 
Church  History  till  Nice  by  Liidemann,  from  Nice  to  the  Reformation  by 
Bdhringer,  from  1517>1700by  Benrath,  from  1700-1881  and  in  general 
bj  Werner;  History  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Apologetics, 
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Polemics,  hy  Piinjer;  Literature  of  Dogmatics  bf  Lipsios;  Edact  hf 
GasB ;  Practical  Theology  by  Bassermann ;  Church  Law  and  ConstitstiaB, 
by  Seyerlen ;  Homiletics,  etc.  by  Dreyer.  The  reviewers  bdong  to  ^m 
liberal  school  of  theology ;  heneey  as  is  natural,  the  work  has  here  aad 
there  a  distinct  coloring,  e.g.  Holtzmann  at  the  outset  refers  to  poiti 
where  in  his  review  he  must  oppose  Zockler.  But  on  the  whole,  objeerittty 
is  aimed  at,  and  with  great  clearness  and  brevity  we  are  given  an  ialci- 
llgible  idea  of  about  one  thousand  books  and  articles  containii^  tin 
latest  theological  thinking.  To  notice  the  separate  departments  woaJil 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  what  a  proiBueaft 
place  is  given  to  historic  studies  — 134  of  the  844  pages  devoted  to 
literary  review  being  occupied  with  works  on  church  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  work  done  here  we  subjoin  Liidemann's  review  of  Haibdk'B 
work. 

The  Organization  of   the    Early  Christian  Churches.     By 

E.  Hatch,    pp.  xxviii,  216.    London  :  Rivingtons.    1881. 

Another  side  of  the  material  sum-total  of  this  period,  the  history  of  dnsck 
constitution,  has  found  a  most  valuable  discussion  in  the  English  work 
of  Hatch  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1880).  The  author  presents  two  theses 
as  underlying  his  investigation :  (1)  that  the  development  of  the  chnrck 
constitution  was  much  slower  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  (2)  that  (hs 
elements  of  this  constitution  were  one  and  all  already  given  in  the  secdn^ 
social  relations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  author  does  not  r^ard  the 
presentation  of  these  theses  as  new,  but  the  consequent  complete  canTiag 
through  of  them.  And  that  rightly.  In  an  opening  lecture  he  justifies — 
it  seemed  necessary  before  an  English  audience — the  application  of  tfae 
general  laws  of  history  to  church  history.  The  seven  following  lectures 
handle  the  comprehensive  material. 

The  second.  Bishops  and  Deacons,  leads  to  the  highly  important  lesah, 
if  proved,  that  the  iwiaKoiro^  of  the  congregation  was  nothing  else  at  first 
but  the  inifi€krjTai  or  hriaKtyiroiy  i.e.  the  treasurers  and  managers  of 
charities  of  the  numerous  clubs  of  the  time.  The  prominent  place  givea 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  early  church  made  these  officials  necessary  aad 
influential.  So  iirinKOTro^  meant  something  special,  and. was  not,  ashes 
hitherto  been  held,  originally  identical  with  irptxrpvrtpo^. 

In  the  third  lecture,  Presbyters,  he  proceeds  to  the  origin  oC  the  < 
of  elder,  whose  roots  he  decidedly  holds  are  to  be  found  partly  in « 
And  yet  there  was  a  prototype  in  the  heathen  senate  and  its  < 
ytfiawrCtLf  and  even  ol  irpco-jSvr^MM.  Tet  the  model  of  the  synagogee 
doubtless  led  in  the  original  functions  of  the  Christian  elders,  discipKas 
and  office  of  judge.  This  did  not  change  till  the  collegiate  fnaetios 
made  way  for  the  personal,  that  of  teaching  and  administering  the  Mcra* 
ments,  which  gave  the  office  of  elder  a  theological  and  priestly  cfaaraeterf 
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irLich  was  furthered  by  thQ  limitation  of  coogregational  jurisdictioii  when 
the  state  church  arose. 

The  fourth  lecture,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Bishop,  shows  that  these 
treasury  officials,  CTrtb-xoiroc,  became  leaders  of  the  church.  There  must 
be  a  moderator,  and  the  important  character  of  the  financial  agent,  added 
to  personal  qualifications,  singled  him  out  The  religious  motive  lay  in 
the  view  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  made  a  representative 
necessary,  as  is  seen  reflected  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  remaining 
causes.  Gnosticism  and  the  tradition  theory  of  Irenaeus,  are  rightly  repre- 
sented. The  work  of  Cyprian,  to  which  the  author  refers  the  establish- 
ment of  episcopal  unity  in  every  congregation,  may  be  rather  regarded 
as  a  defence  of  an  already  established  institution.  Such  a  point  of  devcl- 
<^ment  the  author  needed ;  we  lay  emphasis  upon  this,  for  it  is  other- 
wise not  clear  in  his  view  whether  the  ofiice  of  imaKovos  was  originally 
occupied  by  one  or  more  persons.  In  consquence  of  these  things  the 
idea  of  bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles  arose,  to  which  was  added 
apostolic  power,  yet  without  wholly  destroying  the  collegiate  relation  to 
the  presbyters. 

The  fifth  lecture.  Clergy  and  Laity,  shows  how  this  relation  of  growing 
officialism  towards  the  laity  was  at  first  analogous  to  that  of  other  societies 
to  their  members,  and  it  was  not  till  the  growth  of  the  congregations 
(baptism  of  children)  robbed  them  more  and  more  of  this  club  character 
that  a  clerical  class  raised  itself  above  the  sinking  laity.  The  reaction 
against  this  was  Montanism.  Especially  interesting  is  the  proof  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  idea  of  ordination  and  the  virtue  of  imposition  of 
hands. 

The  sixth  lecture,  the  Clergy  as  a  Separate  Class,  shows  how  the  con- 
solidation of  the  clerus  was  favored  especially  by  two  things:  (1)  by 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  (2)  by  Monasticism.  This  latter  is  han- 
dled with  interest  and  caution.  Monasticism  was  not  an  exotic  growth, 
nor  a  legitimate  product  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  found  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  fourth  century  the  conditions  of  its  rise,  —  in  surfeit  of 
culture,  in  the  wish  for  a  substitute  for  martyrdom,  in  the  dualistio 
theories  of  the  world,  and  the  loss  of  philosophic  thought  in  religious 
contemplation. 

The  seventh  lecture.  Councils  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  shows  the 
growth  of  the  organized  church  to  a  consciousness  of  its  unity.  We  are 
referred  again  to  the  analogy  of  civil  society.  Provincial  assemblies,  with 
their  half  religious  character  the  division  of  the  church  according  to 
provinces  of  the  empire,  then  the  interference  of  state  and  emperor, 
council  of  Aries,  destruction  of  Donatists,  etc.  The  stages  of  this  devel- 
opment are  depicted  with  a  masterly  control  of  the  material  and  sources. 

The  eighth  lecture,  the  Parish  and  the  Cathedral,  tries  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  constitution  as  seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  separation 
of  the  parochial  and  cathedral  clergy.  H.  mod.  s. 
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Sermons.    By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  of  London.    New  York:  Bobert 

Carter  and  Brothers.     1888. 

Ten  Tolnmes,  each  containing  about  foar  hundred  pages  of  tfaeM 
sermons,  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Carter.  They  form  an  inters 
esting  homiletic  library.  The  same  publishing  house  has  sent  forth  the 
following  nine  volumes  :  Morning  by  Morning ;  Evening  by  Erenlog ; 
Types  and  Emblems;  The  Saint  and  Saviour;  Lectures  to  Stadents; 
Commenting  and  Commentaries;  John  Ploughman's  Talks;  Gleaniogs 
among  Sheaves ;  Gems  from  Spurgeon.  AU  of  ^ese  volumes  are,  direetlj 
or  indirectly,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

A  distinguished  author  and  popular  preacher  listened  a  few  montbi  ago 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  published  the  criticism :  **  Hii 
sermon  was  not  remarkable  in  any  sense  or  degree ;  I  never  care  to  hemr 
him  again.'*  The  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  this  criticism  consists 
in  the  proposal,  that  the  reverend  critic  himself  occupy  the  Tabemade 
pulpit,  and  continue  to  preach  in  it  during  the  next  twenty-nine  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  let  him  count  the  number  of  his  hearers 
every  forenoon  and  every  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Spurgeon  begaa 
to  preach  in  London  in  1854 ;  he  still  continues  to  address  ^ve  or  nz 
thousand  hearers  whenever  he  preaches  a  regular  sermon  on  the  Sabhath. 
The  man  who  criticises  him  so  easily  would  draw  but  a  small  audience,  aad 
even  that  would  become  less  and  less  in  the  course  of  twenty-nine  yean. 

Sebmons  from  a  College  Pulpit.  By  Rev.  James  Brand,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  O.  12mo.  pp.  261.  Oberlin :  £.  J.  Good- 
rich.    1883. 

These  sermons  are  fervid  and  animating.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
times.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  sermons  entitled: 
God's  Argument  for  Foreign  Missions ;  Probation ;  Annihiladon  ;  Every 
Man  his  own  Historian ;  The  Perfect  Ideal ;  Christianity  and  Edocated 
Men.  We  presume  that  the  volume  contains  other  sermons  equally  excit- 
ing. It  leaves  on  our  minds  the  impression  that  the  Oberlin  pulpit  b 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  earnest  Christians.  It  tends  to  make  sealoos 
and  stalwart  preachers. 

Energy:^ Efficient  and  Final  Cause.    By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LLJX, 
D.L.,  Author  of  "  The  Laws  of  Di'^cursive  Thought,"  **  Emotions,"  ct^. 
President  of  Princeton  College.     16mo.    pp.55.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1883. 
This  discussion  on  the  nature  of  efficient  and  final  cause  is  a  Tahuble 

one.    We  trust  that  the  author  will  continue  his  philosophic  series,  aad 

present  his  mature  views  on  other  philosophical  themes  which  are  mli- 

mately  connected  with  theology. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
THE   BRAHMA   SAMAJ. 

BT  RBT.  0.  W.'  PARK,  LATB  OF  BOMBAY,  INDIA. 

« 

It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  the  religious  public  of 
England  and  America  was  made  aware  of  a  new  movement 
in  the  religious  life  of  India.  A  reformation  of  the  current 
Hinduism  was  in  progress.  A  man,  in  praise  of  whose 
character  and  talents  too  much  could  hardly  be  said,  was 
directing  it  Large  results  were  looked  for ;  but  they  did  not 
conoe,  and  the  interest  in  the  movement  declined  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen.  But  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  this 
interest  suddenly  revived.  Hopes  of  an  indigenous  reform 
in  India  again  rose  high.  The  new  society  was  once  more 
talked  of.  Its  leader  had  visited  England.  He  had  been 
patronized  by  church  dignitaries.  Important  consequences 
were  once  more  awaited.  Missionary  work  in  India  was 
known  to  be  slow,  some  said  hopeless.  The  Indian  mind 
responded  sluggishly  to  the  influences  of  external  thought. 
The  efforts  of  foreign  philanthropists  were  long  in  bearing 
fruit.  Here  was  a  revolution  free  from  the  incubus  of  a 
foreign  origin.  It  embraced  not  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
spised portions  of  the  native  community,  as  Christian  influ- 
ences in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  had  done,  but  the 
highest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  influential  minds. 
It  was  a  movement,  too,  which  thougli  not  all  we  would 
gladly  have  it,  was  yet  in  the  right  direction.     Hearts  that 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.*  Jult.  1S83.  fti 
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were  weary  of  waiting  to  see  Ipdia  turn  to  the  gospel  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  this  new  indication  of  awakening  religioas 
fervor,  and  looked  eagerly  to  see  the  adherents  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj  take  the  one  step  forward  which  would  bring  them  safe 
within  the  pale  of  the  {Christian  church.  They  locked  in 
vain.  * 

And  yet,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Brahma  Samaj  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  interesting  pIiK)mena  of  modem  re- 
ligious history  in  India.  If  we  regard  it,  apart  from  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  prominent  in  it, 
simply  as  a  movement  in  which  men  in  general  have  partici- 
pated, it  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  If  we  contemplate  it 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  two  or  three  leaders  who 
have  moulded  its  character  and  shaped  its  destiny  thus  far, 
its  study  becomes  still  more  attractive.  And  if  we  look  upoa 
it  as  a  reaction  of  some  highly  intelligent  minds  against  tiie 
ancient  beliefs  and  superstitions  and  customs  of  Hindnstaa 
its  history  becomes  both  instructive  and  fascinating. 

The  history  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  is  best  studied  in  tiie 
lives  of  its  most  prominent  members. 

About  the  year  1774  there  was  bom,  in  the  town  << 
Burdwan,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  northwest  from  Galcnttm, 
of  high  and  wealthy  Brahman  ancestry,  a  person  called  Bana 
Hahan  Rai.  All  Hindus  are  by  nature  religious.  Bam 
Mahan  Rai  was  so  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  More  than  that, 
he  was  destined  to  occupy  no  inferior  place  among  tiie  r^ 
ligious  reformers  of  Hindustan.  The  influences  of  his  time 
determined  largely  the  direction  in,  which  he  was  toworiL 
Had  he  lived  in  earlier  ages  we  should  have  found  him 
with  Gautama  Buddha,  heading  a  mighty  reaction  against 
the  enslaving  superstitions  and  priestcraft  of  Brahmanian. 
Later,  he  might  have  been  a  Nanak  of  the  Panjab,  trying, 
amid  the  rivalry  and  strife  of  Hindu  and  Muhaminadan 
teachers,  to  impress  upon  his  followers  whatsoever  was  good 
in  either  faith,  and  thus  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion  whicli  should  embmce  the  nobler  elements  of  both.  Or 
he  might  have  had  a  history  like  that  of  Chaitemya  of  Baigal, 
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who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  preaohed 
throughout  India  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith  in  Vishnu,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  myriad  deities  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon.  In  days  still  nearer  to  our  own  he  might  have 
been  the  peer  of  Tukaram  of  Western  India,  the  favoritp 
poet  of  the  Marathas,  whose  words,  spoken  two  centuries 
ago,  they  hear  but  heed  not,  while  in  vexse  as  scathing  as 
that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  he  rebukes  the  promiscuous 
idolatry  and  futile  formalism  of  Hinduism,  and  teaches  his 
people  that  the  service  of  the  one  God  and  the  practice  o£ 
every-day  virtues  are  more  pleasing  to  Heaven  than  a  vaia 
ceremonial.  Among  these  and  other  notable  religious 
teachers  of  India,  Ram  Mahan  Rai  may  well  be  numbered ; 
while  in  manliness  of  character  and  purity  of  life  he  is 
worthy  not  merely  to  be  ranked  with  these  Indian  saintf( 
and  sages,  but  to  stand  high  among  the  good  men,  the  re- 
ligious souls,  the  devout  seekers  after  God,  in  every  age  and 
among  all  races  of  men.  He  was  born  at  a  time  when 
western  light  was  beginning,  and  only  beginning,  to  pierce 
the  oriental  gloom  of  Hindustan ;  under  the  leading  of 
these  dim  though  kindly  rays  the  lines  of  his  reform  were 
drawn ;  they  took  a  new  direction,  one  which  previous  move- 
ments of  Indian  thought  had  never  traced.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Brahman ;  but  the  influences  of  his  education  were 
peculiar  for  a  person  of  that  caste ;  yet  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  lineage  and  training,  by  which  he  was  remarkably 
fitted  for  his  lifework,  we  can  only  admire  the  providence  of 
Gk)d.  According  to  the  traditions  of  Brahmanism,  he  should 
have  been  early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  man  or 
shastri^  to  be  thoroughly  taught  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Brahmans  and  their  religious  mysteries.  This  plan  of  in- 
struction was  partially  followed.  He  received  at  home  the 
elements  of  a  Hindu  education,  and  later,  studied  Sanskrit 
at  Benares.  His  father  religiously  trained  him  as  a  Hindu. 
He  was  solemnly  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  which  waa 
found  upon  his  body  when  he  died.  But  his  family  had 
declined  from  the  religious  to  the  secular  life;  his  grandr 
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father,  and  some  of  bis  more  remote  ancestors,  had  held 
office  under  certain  Muhammadan  princes ;  it  was  the  par- 
pose  of  the  boy's  father  that  he  also  should  enter  political 
life.^  To  fit  himself,  therefore,  for  service  in  a  Muhammadan 
court,  he  took  up  studies  which  Brahmaus  seldom  parsue. 
He  had  studied  Persian  at  home  in  his  earlj  days ;  and 
while  yet  a  lad  was  sent  to  Patna,^not  far  off,  to  learn 
Arabic.  His  master  put  him  through  a  course  in  logic  and 
geometry,  using  for  the  purpose  Arabic  translations  of  Aris- 
totle and  Euclid.  Critics  of  his  writings  have  detected  in 
his  methods  of  thought  the  result  of  this  early  training. 
The  fallacies  of  Hindu  logic  cannot  long  maintain  their  place 
in  a  mind  thus  disciplined.  Contact  with  Muhanmaadanism, 
too,  made  him  aware  of  a  thing  to  which  Brahmans  of  the 
old  school  are  oblivious ;  and  this  was  the  fact  that  tl^re 
were  other  religions  in  the  world  besides  Hinduism,  which 

1  The  words  in  which  Ram  Mahan  Rai  himself  haji  recorded  for  us  Ins  earlj 
history  are  well  worth  quoting  here :  ''  My  ancestors  were  Brahmans  of  a  ki^ 
order,  and  from  time  immemorial  were  devoted  to  the  religioos  duties  of  their 
race,  down  to  my  fifth  progenitor,  who  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
gave  up  spiritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits  and  aggrandizement.  His 
descendants  ever  since  hare  followed  his  example,  and,  according  to  the  \ 
fate  of  courtiers,  with  various  success,  sometimes  rising  to  honor,  and  t 
felling;  sometimes  rich  and  sometimes  poor;  sometimes  exulting  in 
sometimes  miserable  through  disappointment  But  my  maternal  ancestors  be> 
ing  of  the  sacerdotal  order  by  profession  as  well  as  by  birth,  and  of  a  fimHy 
than  which  none  holds  a  higher  rank  in  that  profession,  have,  up  to  the  preseat 
day,  uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  observances  and  devotion,  praferriag 
peace  and  tranquility  of  mind  to  the  excitements  of  ambition  and  all  ibe  allure- 
ments of  worldly  grandeur.  In  conformity  with  the  usage  of  my  paternal  race, 
and  the  wish  of  my  father,  I  studied  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages ;  these 
being  accomplishments  indispensable  to  those  who  attached  themselves  to  ths 
courts  of  the  Muhammadan  princes ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  my  macer> 
nal  relations,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  theologicsl 
works  written  in  it,  which  contain  the  body  of  Hindu  literature,  law,  and  reli- 
gion."—  From  Letter  in  the  Athenaeum,  Oct.  5,  1833.  In  order  to  a  right  wm- 
derstanding  of  this  bit  of  autobiography,  it  must  be  remembered  chat,  though 
all  Brahmans  belong  to  the  priestly  caste,  they  are  not  all  by  any  means  actaaHy 
priests.  A  comparatively  small  number,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  dcum 
themselves  to  a  religious  life ;  the  majority,  in  these  degenerate  days,  foUoviag 
the  example  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  paternal  ancestors,  seek  the  aUnring  ways  of 
worldly  ambition,  honor,  and  weal^ 
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vere,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  his  notice.^  Thus  there  was 
awakened  within  him  a  searching  and  critical  spirit  of  re- 
ligious inquiry ;  and  if  a  Hindu  once  begins  to  think  and  to 
inquire,  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  a  Hindu.  He  often  re- 
lapses into  secularism.  But  Ram  Mahan  Rai  had  too  devout 
a  soul  for  secularism ;  he  must  have  a  religion  ;  and  if  he, 
why  not  his  countrymen  ?  If  Hinduism  was  not  good  enough 
for  him,  how  could  it  be  good  enough  for  them?  So  he 
became  a  reformer.  His  progress  was  gradual.  He  had 
early  observed  the  diversity  of  opinion  aipong  the  different 
sects  of  Hinduism.  He  had  sought  unsuccessfully  from 
his  father  the  grounds  of  his  belief.^  Unsatisfied,  he  turned 
to  new  investigations.  At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  composed 
a  paper,  then  suppressed  (probably  afterwards  published), 
questioning  the  correctness  of  the  current  Hinduism.  A 
"  coolness,"  in  his  own  euphemistic  phrase,  between  his 
kindred  and  himself  was  the  result  of  this  outspoken  paper. 
He  found  it  convenient  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from 
home;  he  journeyed  into  Thibet  to  study  Buddhism.  He 
was  seeking  for  truth;  haply  he  might  find  it  among  the 
Thibetan  followers  of  Gautama ;  instead  he  aroused  their 
angry  passions  by  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Grand  Llama. 
The  enraged  Buddhists  seem  to  have  made  his  life  a  burden 
to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  only  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
stay  which  he  brought  back  with  him  were  of  the  kindness 

^  "  It  is  probable  that  the  training  thus  giren  his  mind  in  acnteness  and  close 
reasoning,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  the  Muhammadan  religion 
from  Musalmans  whom  he  esteemed,  contribated  to  cause  that  searching  exam- 
ination of  the  faith  in  which  he  was  educated,  which  led  him  eventually  to  the 

important  efibrts  he  made  to  restore  it  to  its  early  simplicity It  is  scarcely 

possible  but  that  his  mind  must  have  been  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith  and  worship ;  and  at  any  rate  it  early  revolted  from  the 
friToloas  or  disgusting  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Hindu  idolatry." —  Dr.  L.  Car- 
penter's Review  of  the  Labors,  Opinions,  and  Character  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai, 
p.  101. 

*  This  is  most  characteristic.  The  last  thing  which  a  Hindu  will  do  is  to  give 
a  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  falls  back  on  custom.  The  tradition 
of  the  elders  is  his  only  and  his  sufficient  plea.  "  Our  ancestors  have  always 
worshipped  these  gods  in  this  way ;  what  else  can  we  do  ?  Are  we  wiser  than 
tiMj  f  "    Beyond  this  he  neither  inquires  nor  explains. 
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of  the  women,  who  protected  the  homeless  young  wanderer* 
when  his  ill-advised  zeal  had  made  the  more  polemical  men 
his  enemies. 

He  remained  some  two  or  three  years  in  Thibet,  during 
which  time  he  had  undoubtedly  sufficient  opportunity  for 
forming  an  opinion  of  popular  Buddhism.  We  risk  little 
in  saying  that  this  opinion  was  unfavorable.  No  signs  ap- 
pear in  his  after  life  of  any  appreciable  influence  exerted  by 
it  upon  his  cliaracter  or  thoughts.  He  doubtless  saw,  what 
any  unbiassed  observer  would  be  pretty  sure  to  see,  that 
nothing  could  be  hoped  for,  either  in  the  way  of  speculative 
truth  or  of  practical  reform,  from  Thibetan  Buddhism. 

Returning  to  India,  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  father. 
He  resumed  the  study  of  language,  especially  Sanskrit, 
and  of  ancient  Hinduism.  He  frequently  discussed  religious 
matters  with  his  father,  but  hesitated  to  avow  the  scepticism 
which  he  felt.  Yet  he  imagined  that  his  father  knew  more 
than  he  cared  to  own  of  his  son^s  opinions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  the  study  of  English. 
At  first  he  tried  to  teach  himself,  and  found  he  had  a  slov 
pupil ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  English  friend,  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  "  could  merely  speak  it  well  enough 
to  be  understood  upon  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse ; 
but  could  not  write  it  with  any  degree  of  correctness."  The 
remarkable  fluency  and  accuracy  which  he  finally  acquired 
were  due  to  the  assiduous  application  of  after  years.*  Yet 
Bengalis  are  famous  for  the  ease  with  which  they  learn  our 
language,  and  for  the  general  correctness,  as  well  as  the 

1  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  lingaisdc  ability  foand  laiger  scope  than  the  mere  m^ 
tery  of  English.  An  English  gentleman  (Mr.  Arnot),  who  had  acted  as  kit 
private  secretary,  says,  *'  he  was  acquainted  more  or  less  with  ten  langnacei ; 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Lada, 
and  French.  The  two  first  he  knew  critically,  as  a  scholar ;  the  third,  lbanh» 
fifth,  and  sixth  he  spoke  and  wrote  floently ;  in  the  [seventh  and]  eighth,  psr> 
haps,  his  studies  or  reading  did  not  extend  moch  beyond  the  originals  of  tkt 
Christian  Scriptures ;  and  in  the  latter  two  his  knowledge  was  apparentlj  man 
limited ;  though,  to  show  his  unwearied  industry,  it  may  be  noticed  that  be  hai 
seriously  resumed  the  study  of  French  in  the  present  year." — Athenaeai,  Oct. 
6,1833. 
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particnlar  pomposity,  with  which  they  use  it.  This  one  fault 
often  makes  their  writings,  even  when  composed  with  the 
most  solemn  intentions,  ridiculous.  The  critical  reader  will 
notice  traces  of  it  even  in  the  pages  of  our  sober-minded 
8cholar;  and  much  more  than  traces  in  the  writings  of 
almost  all  educated  natives  of  Hindustan.  Would  that  they 
were  the  only  writers  who  sin  in  this  way !  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bam  Mahan  Rai  made  any  plan  of 
religious  reform,  certainly  he  announced  none,  until  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1803.  Hindus  have  a  morbid  dread 
of  offending  their  older  relatives.  Sometimes  this  trait  ap- 
pears in  a  most  amiable  light ;  sometimes  it  merely  covers  a 
certain  weakness  of  intellectual  conviction  and  a  lack  of 
moral  power.  To  such  weakness  Ram  Mahan  Rai  was  not 
prone;  but  he  evidently  dreaded  his  father's  anger.  The 
reconciliation  after  his  return  from  Thibet  did  not  last  long  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  his  father's  death  the 
young  reformer  found  himself  disinherited.^  But  paternal 
op{)08ition  no  longer  hindered  him,  and  even  if  disinherited, 
he  apparently  came  into  possession  of  the  family  wealth  at 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  not  many  years  later.  He  was 
undoabtedly  a  person  of  means,  for,  in  order  to  disseminate 
bis  views,  he  printed  a  large  number  of  books  at  his  own 
expense,  and  distributed  many  of  them  gratuitously  among 
his  countrymen.* 

1  Br.  Johnson  most  be  their  fkrorite  model.  The  fault  allnded  to  is  the 
natural  resnlt  of  earlj  training.  Oriental  writers  consider  pomposity  and  bom- 
bast the  chief  beanties  of  style ;  they  search  for  long  words  as  for  hid  treasures. 
The  experience  of  almost  any  yonng  Indian  missionary  with  his  native  teacher 
ftimishes  proof  of  this  remark.  The  sermons  produced  when  the  ambitions 
joang  theologian  and  the  sesquipedalian  teacher  combine  their  resources  are 
often  remarki^Ie  compositions. 

'  Ram  Mahan  Rai  condenses  into  half  a  paragraph  the  painful  history  of  the 
years  preceding  his  father's  death.  "My  continued  controversies  with  the 
Brahmans  on  the  subject  of  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference 
with  their  custom  of  burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  revived 
and  increased  thefir  animosity  against  me  with  renewed  force;  and,  through 
their  infloeoce  with  my  family,  my  father  was  again  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
eoontenanoe  openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  continued  to 
me."— Letter  In  the  Athenaeum,  quoted  above. 

*  His  wealth  was  the  fmit  in  part  of  his  own  labors ;  he  was  employed  in  a 
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His  first  book  appeared  shortly  after  his  father's  death.  It 
was  in  Persian,  with  an  Arabic  preface.  What  could  hare 
induced  him  to  publish  it  in  a  language  for  the  most  part 
unknown  to  the  very  persons  whom  he  especially  wanted  to 
get  at,  it  is  hard  to  guess.  Perhaps  he  considered  it  pro- 
dent  to  mask  his  first  assault  on  long  established  usages — 
the  current  orthodoxy  of  Hinduism  —  under  the  convenient 
disguise  of  a  lialf-known  tongue.  The  title  of  this  book  was. 
Against  the  Idolatry  of  all  Nations.  It  was  read  in  spite 
of  l^eing  in  Persian,  and  excited  such  opposition  that  the 
author,  in  1814,  removed  to  Calcutta.  Here  he  continiied 
the  study  of  English,  took  up  Latin,  and  pursued  mathe- 
matics. He  bought  a  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city — 
one  built  in  European  fashion,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden. 
In  this  house,  as  early  as  1816,  intelligent  men  of  bis  race, 
*'of  rank  and  opulence,"  as  Dr.  Carpenter  observes,  were 
wont  to  meet  for  religious  inquiry,  and  ^^  united  in  a  species 
of  monotheistic  worship."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahma  Samaj. 

Ram  Mahan  Rai  now  entered  upon  the  busiest  portion  of 
his  life.  He  began  to  send  forth  from  the  press  a  stream  of 
publications  which  ceased  only  when  he  left  India.  Transla- 
tions and  abridgments  in  several  languages  of  ancient  San- 
skrit works,  tracts  and  controversial  replies,  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession.  First,  translated  by  his  own 
hand  into  the  Bengali  and  Hindustani  tongues,  tlie  two 
most  ^widely-used  vernaculars  of  Bengal,  there  appeared 
"  Vyas'  Vedant,  or  The  Resolution  of  the  Vedas."  Copies  of 
these  translations,  he  tells  us,  he  distributed  free  of  cost  as 
widely  as  possible  among  his  countrymen.^  Next  came  an 
abridgment  of  the  work ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  was  followed 

political  capacity  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Gorernment  dnring  the  jeuv  1803-14. 
In  this  way  he  is  said  to  hare  amassed  a  fortane,  yielding  him  an  annual  inwe 
of  10,000  rupees,  about  $5,000. 

1  We  do  not  know  how  many  copies  he  thns  disposed  of;  bnt  a  stateoMBt  of 
his  own  occurring  in  his  "  Second  Defence  of  Hindu  Theism/'  that  he  had,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  distributed  nearly  five  hundred  copies  of  a  Uaet 
publication  amongst  all  classes  of  HinduSi  afRirds  some  indicatioii  of  tlie  < 
of  their  circulation. 
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by  an  English  translation  of  the  abridgment,  which  appeared 
in  1816.  It  was  published,  the  author  says,  with  the  hope 
of  proving  to  his  English  friends  "that  the  superstitious 
practices  which  deform  the  Hindu  religion  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pure  spirit  of  its  dictates-'*  After  this  appeared, 
in  Bengali  and  English,  a  translation  of  several  portions  of 
Yedic  literature.  The  first  of  them,  issued  also  in  1816, 
was  entitled,  A  Translation  of  the  Genaupanishad,  one  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Sama  Veda ;  according  to  the  Gloss  of  the 
celebrated  Shancaracharya :  establiaihing  the  Unity  and  sole 
Omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Beuig:  and  that  he  alone  is 
the  Object  of  Worship. 

This  was  intended  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  Vedic  translations,  whose  object  should  be  to  prove  to 
his  people  that  the  original  faith  of  their  fathers  was  mono- 
theistic. Circumstances  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
cord, interrupted  the  plan  after  the  issue  of  three  or  four 
numbers.  We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  names 
and  other  details  of  these  tracts ;  several  of  the  translations, 
however,  were  accompanied  with  prefaces,  which  in  almost 
every  case  are  interesting  and  important.^  For  in  them  he 
reveals  the  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work,  and  gives 
nsa  glimpse  —  a  very  satisfactory  one,  we  may  state  —  of 
his  inner  man.  Himself  a  devout  monotheist,  he  was  seek- 
ing for  a  way  to  lead  his  race  to  a  similar  faith.  His  studies 
had  made  him  familiar  with  many  passages  in  Yedic  litera- 
ture apparently  inculcating  that  faith  in  its  purity.  The  dif- 
ference, nay,  the  chasm,  separating  the  profound  philosophy, 
the  apparent  monotheism,  of  the  Vedic  and  sub-Vedic  writ- 
ings —  which  are  always,  though  often  ignorantly,  appealed 
to  as  both  the /an5  et  origo  and  the  standard  of  Hinduism  — 
from  the  gross  polytheism,  tlie  barbarous  and  degrading 
austerities,  the  debasing  superstitions,  the  tedious  ritual,  of 
the  Hinduism  which  his  parents  and  brothers  practised, 

^  Adj  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  nature  of  modern  Hinduism,  and  to  see 
its'  acraal  outcome  in  the  life  and  character  of  its  adherenu,  would  do  well  to 
get  hold  of  these  prefaces  and  read  them.  Sereral  of  them  can  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Vol.  ZL.  No.  159.  fit 
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ever  yawned  before  him.  What  better  service  wag  it  in  his 
power  to  render  to  his  people,  or  how  more  easily  could  he 
turn  them  from  a  belief  in  many  gods  to  a  faith  in  one,  than 
by  proving  to  them  through  translations  from  their  own 
venerated  scriptures,  that  the  creed  of  their  ancestors  and 
the  most  ancient  teachings  of  their  religion  were  monothe- 
istic ;  and  that,  in  their  adherence  to  polytheism  and  idola- 
try, they  were  going  contrary  not  only  to  the  practice,  but 
also  to  the  most  explicit  teachings  of  the  sages  and  saints  of 
old  ?  ^  My  constant  reflections,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to 
the  abridgment  of  the  Vedanta  already  alluded  to,  "  on  the 
inconvenient,  or  rather  injurious,  rites  introduced  by  the 
peculiar  practice  of  Hindu  idolatry,  which  more  than  any 
other  pagan  worship  destroys  the  texture  of  society,  together 
with  compassion  for  my  countrymen,  have  compelled  me  to 
use  every  possible  effort  to  awaken  them  from  their  dream 
of  error ;  and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  their  sorip- 
tures,  enable  them  to  contemplate,  with  true  devotion,  the 
unity  and  omnipresence  of  nature's  Gk)d." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the  Ishupanishad, 
which  appeared  in  1816,  he  gives  expression  to  the  grief 
with  which  he  has  for  many  years  contemplated  the  error  of 
his  countrymen  in  their  attachment  to  idolatry ;  and  he  tells 
us  how  he  has  been  ^'  stimulated  to  employ  every  means  in  his 
power  to  improve  their  minds,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  purer  system  of  morality."  With  this  hope  he 
lays  ^^  before  them  genuine  translations  of  parts  of  their 
scriptures,  which  inculcate  not  only  the  enlightened  worship 
of  one  Ood,  but  the  purest  principles  of  morality."  And 
he  hopes  that  the  minds  of  Hindus  may  be  affected  by  this 
means,  and  that  they  may  rise  to  '^a  complete  perception 
and  practice  of  that  grand  and  comprehensive  moral  prind- 
pie  —  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  be  done  by."  ^  A  compre- 
hensive statement  of  his  purpose  in  these  translations  occurs 
in  the  preface  of  a  controversial  paper  published  in  1817 : 

1  This  expression,  written  by  him  in  1816,  is  the  first  indication  contained  in 
his  writings,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  he  had  erer  read  the  New  Testanoat,  or 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ 
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**  I  have  urged  in  every  work  that  I  have  hitherto  published, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God  are  real  Hinduism." 

His  purpose  was  a  noble  one  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  had  formed  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  drift  and 
intent  of  the  very  writings  to  wliich  he  so  confidently  ap- 
pealed. Hindu  though  he  was,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Sanskrit  as  he  must  have  been,  it  is  yet  the  fact  that 
Bam  Mahan  Rai  did  not  understand  the  Yedas,  and  that  he 
grievously  misapprehended  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Vedantic  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  them.  This 
may  seem  strange ;  in  fact  it  is  both  true  and  natural.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  European  scholars  had  at  that 
time  only  begun,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Colebrook,  those  investigations  of  early  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture which  have  already  yielded  so  rich  a  fruit,  and  from 
which  so  much  more  may  be  confidently  expected.  Since 
the  days  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai  a  flood  of  light  has  been  turned 
upon  subjects  which  were  then  hidden  in  profound  darkness. 
He  had  no  better  guides  than  the  old-fashioned  shastris^  or 
learned  men  of  Hindustan,  filled  undoubtedly  with  vast 
stores  of  traditional  erudition,  but  destitute  of  the  first  glim- 
mer of  really  critical  knowledge,  either  of  the  sacred  books, 
which  they  could  repeat  by  heart,  or  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
in  which  they  could,  nevertheless,  converse  fluently.  Hence 
it  is  not  strange  that  Ram  Mahan  Rai  received  from  his 
early  teachers  and  studies  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  ancient  Yedic  faith.  It  has  long  been  a 
question  with  Indian  scholars  if  the  Vedas  be  really  mono- 
theistic in  their  teaching;  and  the 'answer  given  by  Max 
Hiiller,  than  whose  opinion  no  one's  will  be  more  readily 
received,  is  that  they  are  not  exactly  monotheistic,  as  we 
understand  the  word  —  that  is,  they  do  not  inculcate  worship 
of  one  God  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gods  at  all  times ; 
but,  to  use  a  word  coined  by  Max  Miiller,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  to  express  the  idea — they  are  kathenotheistic} 

1 "  Whenerer  one  of  these  individual  gods  is  invoked  (in  the  Veda),  they  are 
not  oonoeiTed  as  limited  by  the  powen  of  othen,  as  tuperior  or  inferior  in  rank. 
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that  is,  they  inculcate  the  worship  of  one  god  at  a  time,  who 
is,  while  addressed  by  the  worshipper,  and  in  his  thought  at 
that  moment,  the  one  supreme  Grod.  Thus  the  same  wor- 
shipper will  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  a  circle  of  divinities  in 
turn,  and  to  each  one  of  them  will  he  successively  ascribe  the 
attributes  of  sole  and  exclusive  deity.  The  same  phenome- 
non is  still  noticeable  in  Indian  worship.  But  the  amount 
of  critical  knowledge  seventy-five  years  ago  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  our  philanthropic  scholar  to  draw  so  fine  a  distinc- 
tion as  this  between  kathenotheism  and  monotheism  proper. 
The  undoubted  fact  that  the  Yedas  do  not  recognize  id<d 
worship,  and  that  the  worship  they  teach  is  thus  really,  as 
well  as  apparently,  much  purer  than  that  of  current  Hindu- 
ism, wholly  deceived  Ram  Mahan  Bai  as  to  the  true  charao- 
ter  of  it,  as  it  has  deceived  many  others. 

Strange,  therefore,  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  we  still 
say  with  confidence  that  Ram  Mahan  Rai  did  not  understand 
his  own  sacred  books,  and  that  he  mistook  the  character  of 
the  religion  wliich  they  embody.  In  the  same  manner,  also^ 
and  for  the  same  reason,  he  failed  to  graspi  the  essential 
doctrine  of  the  so-called  Vedantic  philosophy.  For  proof  we 
appeal  to  the  preface  of  his  translation  of  the  Ishupanishad, 
where  the  misunderstanding  crops  out  plainly  enough.  So 
far  from  understanding  the  pantheism  of  the  Yedanta,  he 
did  not  even  see  that  it  was  pantheistic  at  all.  He  mistocdc 
the  pantheistic  unity  of  God  which  it  teaches,  for  a  unity 
such  as  the  Christian  scriptures  teach  in  opposition  to  the 
gross  polytheism  of  heathenism.  His  own  idea  of  Gkxl  was 
correct  and  orthodox;  he  erred  in  reading  the  true  and 

Each  god  is  to  the  mind  of  the  suppliant  as  good  as  all  gods.  He  is  felt,  at  ^ 
time,  as  a  real  divinity,  —  as  sapreme  and  absolute,  —  without  a  sospjooo  of 
those  limitations  which,  to  our  mind,  a  plurality  of  gods  must  entail  on  every 
single  god.  All  the  rest  disappear  for  a  moment  from  the  vision  of  the  poei, 
and  he  only  who  is  to  fulfil  their  desires  stands  in  full  light  before  the  eyes  of  the 

worshippers It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  the  numerous  hymns  of  the  Veda^ 

passages  in  which  almost  every  important  deity  is  represented  as  supreme  and 

absolute If  we  must  have  a  name  for  it,  I  should  call  it  Kathemjtheumu"  ^^- 

MttUer's  Chips  fVom  a  German  Workshop,  Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28;  see  alao  MfiUer's 
Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  285  fL 
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elevated  conception  of  his  own  mind  into  the  Vedanta,  in- 
stead of  detecting  there  the  pantheism  of  which  it  is  really 
full.^  Now  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Vedantic  philosophy, 
briefly  stated,  is  that "  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God ; "  *  but, 
says  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  (preface  to  the  Ishupanishad,  p.  xvii), 
**  the  fact  is,  that  the  Vedanta  by  declaring  that  *  God  is 
everywhere  and  everything  is  in  God,*  means  that  nothing 
is  absent  from  God  and  nothing  bears  real  existence  except 
by  the  volition  of  God,  whose  existence  is  the  sole  support 
of  the  conceived  existence  of  the  universe,  which  is  acted 
upon  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  a  human  body  is  by  a 
soul.  But  God  is  at  the  same  time  quite  different  from 
what  we  see  or  feel."  Exactly ;  the  only  trouble  is  that  the 
Vedanta  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  in  so  few  words  a  more  wholly  false  idea 
of  this  famous  philosophy  than  that.  Thus  with  concep- 
tions radically  wrong,  though  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  he 
undertook  to  lead  his  countrymen  back  from  their  present 
degraded  and  degrading  Hinduism  to  the  apparent  monothe- 
ism and  better  faith  of  the  earlier  times. 

We  respect  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  reformer's  heart ; 
we  regret  the  mistake  of  his  mind.  And  that  mistake  was 
twofold.  He  erred,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  view  of  what  the 
Vedic  writings  really  teach  about  God;  he  erred  again  in 
supposing  that  by  making  his  people  Vedists  he  would  be 
doing  them  any  real  and  lasting  good.  Gould  he  but  have 
perceived  it,  it  was  a  hopeless,  an  impossible,  task  from  the 
very  first.  The  Brahma  Samaj  has  since  perceived  it,  and 
has  succeeded  just  to  the  extent  that  it  has  acted  on  the 
perception.  The  fact  is,  and  to  us  now  it  is  almost  self- 
evident,  the  Hinduism  of  to-day  has  come  from  the  pure 

^  This  fkalt  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  though  in  connection  with  another 
of  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  works.  A  writer  in  the  Missionary  Register  (Church  of 
England),  reviewing  his  translation  of  the  Vedanta,  says,  "  the  piece  discovers 
little  else  than  a  discernment  of  the  foUy  of  the  vulgar  belief  of  his  country ; 
and  a  subtle,  bat  unsuccessful  attempt  to  put  a  good  meaning  on  the  absurd 
statements  of  its  more  ancient  and  refined  creed."  »  Quoted  by  Miss  Carpenter 
from  the  Missionary  Register  for  Sept.  1816. 

s  See  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1882,  p.  687. 
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Yedism  of  thirty  centuries  ago  by  a  process  as  direct  and 
inevitable  as  that  which  brings  a  crocodile  out  of  its  mother's 
egg.  It  is  not  strange  that  Ram  Mahan  Bai  failed  to  per- 
ceive this  fact.  He  contemplated  the  Vedic  faith  by  itself 
alone,  apart  from  its  historic  development ;  and  he  no  more 
realized  from  this  inspection  of  it  what  the  consequent  devel- 
opment must  be  of  the  germ  within,  than  a  boy  simfdy  by 
looking  at  a  crocodile's  egg  would  be  able  to  describe  the 
vicious  character  of  the  reptile  which  would  be  produced 
from  it.  Now  the  true  way  to  reform  the  crocodile  is  not 
to  thrust  him  again  into  the  egg  and  hatch  him  OTer  again, 
as  Ram  Mahan  Rai  tried  to  do  with  Hinduism,  but  to  intro- 
duce some  new  principle  of  life  into  his  corrupt  and  depraved 
nature.  So  is  it  with  Hinduism.  If  a  reformer  undertakes 
to  force  his  people  back  to  the  original  condition  or  thoughts 
of  their  ancestors,  and  set  the  process  of  development  going 
again  from  the  old  sources  and  on  the  former  lines,  he  must 
expect  to  get  the  same  result  The  nature  of  the  seed  has 
not  changed  at  all,  and  will  give  rise  to  just  the  same  tree, 
or  animal,  or  religion,  the  second  time  that  it  did  the  first 
If,  then,  our  mistaken  reformer  had  succeeded  in  his  effort 
to  re-establish  the  early  Vedic  faith,  his  success  would  have 
been  failure;  for  what  he  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  win 
Hindus  to  a  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  personal  Gk>d.  It 
was  only  because  he  misunderstood  Vedism  that  he  sought  to 
use  Vedism  as  a  means  to  his  end. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  his  use  of  the  dd 
standards  of  Hinduism  and  his  repeated  appeals  to  Vedantie 
philosophy  as  the  basis  of  his  own  measures  would  hare 
commended  his  cause  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Hindus. 
Probably  it  was  with  this  expectation  that  he  endeavored 
to  pillar  the  society  which  he  established  on  the  ancient 
scriptures.  If  so,  he  was  disappointed.  The  effect  on  the 
people  at  large  was  precisely  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  which  doubtless  he  did  anticiptteL 
The  clouds  of  persecution  soon  gathered  over  the  head  of 
the  bold  innovator.    His  father  had  felt  doubts  as  to  his 
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orthodoxy;  with  the  other  members  of  the  family  those 
doubts  had  become  certainty.  The  entire  Brahmanical  com- 
munity was  interested  in  putting  down  so  dangerous  a  revo- 
lutionist. In  one  of  his  prefaces,  he  writes :  "  I,  however,  in 
the  beginning  of  my  pursuits,  met  with  the  greatest  opposition 
from  their  self-interested  leaders,  the  Brahmans,  and  was 
deserted  by  my  nearest  relations;  and  I  consequently  felt 
extremely  melancholy."  Truly  a  man^s  foes  shall  be  they 
of  his  own  household.  His  father  had  disinherited  him ;  but 
his  father  was  dead.  Now  his  mother  ^  turned  against  him, 
and  that  too  with  bitterness.'    But  the  opposition  which 

^  The  later  historj  of  this  woman  is  interesting.  "  In  his  early  days/'  writes 
I>r.  Lant  Carpenter  in  his  Eeview  of  the  Labors,  etc.,  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy, 
"  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  understanding  ;  but,  through  the  influence 
of  superstitions  bigotry,  she  had  been  among  his  most  bitter  opponents.  He, 
however,  manifested  a  warm  and  affectionate  attachment  towards  her ;  and  it 
was  with  a  glistening  eye  that  he  told  us  she  had  'repented'  of  her  conduct 
towards  him.  Though  conrinced  that  his  doctrines  were  true,  she  conld  not 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  idolatrous  customs.  '  Rammohon/  she  said  to  him, 
before  she  set  out  on  her  last  pilgrimage  to  Jaggannath,  where  she  died, '  you 
•re  right ;  but  I  am  a  weak  woman,  and  am  grown  too  old  to  give  up  these  ob- 
servances, which  are  a  comfort  to  me.'  She  maintained  them  with  the  most 
•eU^denying  devotion.  She  would  not  allow  a  female  servant  to  accompany 
her,  or  any  other  provision  to  be  made  for  her  comfort  or  even  support  for  her 
journey ;  and  when  at  Jaggannath,  she  engaged  in  sweeping  the  temple  of  the 
idol.  There  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life —  nearly  a  year  if  not  more ; 
and  there  she  died."  The  words  of  this  woman  to  her  son,  above  quoted,  are 
most  characteristic  of  Hindus.  They  will  assent  to  the  most  uncompromising 
statements  of  the  futility  of  Hindu  formalism,  they  will  even  on  occasion  quote 
proverbs,  which  are  really  popular  verdicts  against  the  entire  system  of  pilgrim- 
ages and  austerities  by  which  their  religion  assures  them  salvation  is  to  be  gained, 
asd  still  cootintte  practising  the  very  things  whose  futility  they  are  apparently 
so  willing  to  concede,  if  not  profoundly  convinced  of.  It  is  custom  rather  than 
conviction  that  binds  the  Hindu  to  his  Hindoism.  The  words  of  Ram  Mahan 
Bai's  mother  are  almost  the  identical  words  which  the  writer  himself  has  heard 
in  many  a  case  from  the  month  of  common,  sometimes  even  of  intelligent  Hin- 
dus, in  excuse  for  their  persistent  practice  of  idolatry  and  a  confessedly  useless 
ritual. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  singular  fact,  that  the  most  virulent  opposition  to 
converts  in  India,  as  well  as  the  most  efiective,  comes  from  the  mothers.  The 
sonals  of  all  our  mission  stations  could  supply  abundant  instances  of  this. 
Yet  the  opposition  of  the  mother  is  more  apt  than  that  of  the  father  to  pass  off 
with  time.  A  young  Brahman  was  converted  about  twenty-ftve  years  ago  in 
Western  India;  he  remained  for  many  years  in  the  same  town  as  his  parents ; 
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assailed  him  was  by  no  means  confined  to  members  of  kis 
own  family.  He  mentions,  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  tiiat 
of  self-interested  Brahmans.  They  publicly  charged  him 
with  "  rashness,  self-conceit,  arrogance,  and  impiety."  Every 
effort  was  made  to  turn  him  out  of  caste.  Legal  proceedings 
were  begun  against  him.  His  nephews  were  among  the 
instigators,  and  an  English  lawyer  is  said  (though,  we  judge, 
on  inadequate,  at  least  uncertain,  grounds)  to  have  been 
retained  against  him  during  the  earlier  progress  of  the  case. 
These  proceedings  are  thought  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  have 
continued  for  several  years.  The  object  of  them  was  in  great 
part,  undoubtedly,  to  annoy  him,  but  ostensiby  and  ultimately 
to  deprive  him  of  caste,  and  thus  of  his  patrimonial  inheii- 
tance,  and  so  of  the  means  to  carry  on  his  reform.  But 
"  through  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Hindu  law,"  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  '•  he  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  interested  ene- 
mies, and  proved  in  the  courts  of  justice  that  he  had  not 
forfeited  his  rights."  The  expense  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
however,  was  of  course  great. 

A  few  words  here  will  suffice  to  show  at  onoe  the  animus 
and  occasion  of  the  Brahmanical  opposition  to  Ram  Mabaa 
Bai,  as  well  as  the  principles  by  which  he  himself  was 
actuated.  He  appeared  as  a  reformer  not  of  Hinduism,  bat 
of  the  present  Hinduism;  he  did  not  work  against  the 
religion  of  his  countrymen,  but  against  its  modem  perversion 
and  degradation.  His  first  effort  was  to  lead  the  people  back 
to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  not  away  from  it  Usage, 
immemorial  tradition,  custom,  —  these  are  the  most  sacred 
authorities  and  sources  of  all  religion  and  duty.  Our  re- 
former did  not  seek  to  contravene  and  subvert  these,  but  to  show 
the  people  what  the  original  and  most  authoritative  tradition 

but  his  father  has  never  spoken  to .  him  since  his  baptism.  The  joung  maa^ 
mother,  however,  though  equally  bitter  and  determined  in  her  oppositioQ  as  firs^ 
has  since  so  far  relented  as  to  receive  secret  visits  from  him  at  her  house,  asd 
even  to  give  him  water  from  the  drinking  vessels  used  hj  the  other  memben  of 
the  family  ;  a  thing  which,  if  known,  would  secure  her  prompt  exdusiofi  firan 
caste,  and  probably  entail  a  fine,  certainly  aa  expeoaiTe  proceBt  of  ] 
upon  the  entire  fiimily. 
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and  usage  and  custom  really  were.^  Yet  to  do  this  was  im- 
plicitly to  cast  aspersions  upon  all  recent  custom ;  for  if  recent 
custom  and  remote  custom  are  at  variance, — and  they  very 
frequently  are,  —  the  Hindu  of  to-day  follows  recent  custom. 
Present  Hinduism  is  supported  by  the  consensus  of  later,  not 
of  earlier,  opinion  ;  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  authority  of  the 
last  eight  or  ten  hundred  years.  It  is  professedly  derived 
from  the  Vedas,  which  were  written  thirty  centuries  ago ;  it 
is  really  founded  upon  the  Puranas,  which  were  written  ten 
centuries  ago.  The  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
are  not  more  unlike;  but  the  Brahmans  and  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  present  time  are  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Hinduism  as  it  is.  By  this  craft  they  have  their 
wealth.  To  show  the  divergence  between  modern  practice 
and  ancient  principle  is  treason.  Their  own  interests  are  so 
involved  in  the  superstitions,  the  alms-giving,  the  pilgrimages, 
the  temple  gifts,  the  offerings,  the  feeding  of  Brahmans,  and 
other  profitable  exercises,  that  they  would  about  as  soon  see 
their  people  all  turn  Christians  as  relapse  into  Vedism.* 
Now  Ram  Mahan  Rai  was  a  foe  to  the  present  customs  of 
their  land  and  people.  It  mattered  nothing  that  his  reform 
was  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  their  most  ancient  books.  It 
was  an  opposition,  for  all  that,  to  the  religion  of  the  people 
as  they  then  understood  and  practised  it  As  such  the 
Brahmans  met  it  with  a  counter-opposition.  Their  antago- 
nism was  even  more  bitter  than  that  with  which  they  would 
have  responded  to  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries. 
For,  they  would  have  argued,  missionaries  of  another  religion 

1  We  quote  here  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  own  words :  "  The  ground  which  I  took  in 
all  my  oontroYersies  was  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahmanism,  but  to  a  per- 
▼ersioo  of  it ;  and  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Brahmans  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  profess  to  revere  and  obey."  -»  Letter  in  the 
Atbenaenm,  already  referred  to. 

'  There  is  in  India  at  the  present  time  a  reformer  by  the  name  of  Dayananda 
Saraswati  Swami.  He  is  trying  over  again  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  experiment  of 
oonTerting  Hindus  to  the  original  Yedism.  Ko  missionary  of  the  gospel  has 
provoked  a  fiercer  Brahmanical  opposition,  or  come  any  nearer  to  real  perseca- 
tkm  than  he. 
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in  opposing  ns  are  acting  according  ta  the  teachings  of  their 
own  faith,  and  so  are  doing  right ;  it  is  their  religious  dutj 
to  oppose  us.  But  this  man  is  doing  violence  to  his  own 
religion  ;  he  is  contradicting  every  principle  of  action  which 
he  ought  to  hold  sacred ;  he  is  a  traitor  arising  within  the 
camp.  And  so  they  hated  him  with  a  greater  hatred  than 
they  did  the  Christians,  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same 
way  that  Americans  hate  Benedict  Arnold,  but  respect  Lord 
Cornwallis.^ 

This  explains  the  nature  and  the  reason  of  the  opposition 
which  our  reformer  encountered.  It  is  easy  to  see,  also, 
why  he  was  so  anxious  to  maintain  his  caste  standing.  His 
biographers  state  that  he  was  quite  careful  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  his  eager  and  unscrupulous  enemies  could  have 
made  lawful  ground  of  exclusion  from  caste.  The  suooeds 
with  which  he  did  this  can  be  inferred  from  the  miscarriage 
of  the  legal  proceedings  begun  against  him.  He  never  laid 
aside  the  sacred  thread  wherewith,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
according  to  the  religious  customs  of  his  people,  he  had  been 
solemnly  invested.  Most  likely  he  observed  the  minute  rulea 
regarding  food,  dress,  intercourse  with  low-caste  persona, 
and  many  other  little  things,  departure  from  which  involves 
caste  censure  or  degradation.^    He  subjected  himself  to  th» 

^  Ham  Mahan  Hai  bore  his  troubles  with  great  fortitade.  "  Br  taking  tbe 
path  which  conscience  and  sincerity  direct,"  wrote  the  hi^h-minded  mam,  "I, 
bom  a  Brahman,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  complainings  and  reproaches  ctm. 
of  some  of  my  relations,  whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose  temporal  adraa^ 
tage  depends  upon  the  present  system.  But  these,  however  arcamalated,  I  caa 
tranquilly  bear ;  trusting  that  a  day  will  arrive  when  my  hnmble  endeavi^?  will 
be  viewed  with  justice  —  perhaps  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At  any  ram, 
whatever  men  may  say,  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  consolation  :  my  motiTef 
are  acceptable  to  that  Being,  who  beholds  in  secret  and  compensates  openly."  — 
Preface  to  English  Translation  of  Abridgment  of  the  Vedanta  (IS1€),  p.  in. 
When  leaving  Calcutta,  in  1830,  he  charged  his  sons  to  forget  the  part  whic& 
their  cousins  had  taken  in  the  lawsuits  against  himself. 

'  He  continued  this  careful  observance  of  caste  rules,  which  in  his  heart  he 
must  have  thoroughly  despised,  even  in  England.  "  He  retained  his  rank,  and 
to  the  very  last  he  was  habitually  careful  while  in  our  country  to  avoid  rrerr- 
thing  that  could  be  construed  into  an  act  exposing  him  to  loss  of  caste,  and  ba 
was  constantly  attended  upon  by  a  Brahman,  who  would  of  course  report  infnagfr- 
ments  of  regulations His  motive  in  this  was  not  any  lingering  i 
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petty  tyranny  not  because  he  believed  in  its  necessity,  or 
respected  its  authority,  but  for  nobler  reasons.  To  the 
Brahmans  he  became  a  Braliman,  that  he  might  gain  the 
Brahmans.  Members  of  that  caste,  again,  are  the  recog- 
nized and  lawful  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  They 
alone  have  access  to  the  Vedas.  From  time  immemorial  have 
they  been  the  depositaries  of  all  religious  lore  and  authority. 
Tliey  only  are  the  ultimate  judges  in  all  cases  of  religious 
dispute.  Pius  IX.  himself  was  not  less  liable  to  err  than 
they,  when  they  speak  ex  cathedra.  Therefore,  thought  Ram 
Mahan  Rai,  if  my  words  and  teachings  can  but  go  to  the 
people  stamped  with  the  seal  of  my  Brahmanic  origin  and 
influence,  they  will  go  with  power.  A  Brahman  has  spoken  ; 
and  a  Brahman  must  be  believed.  So,  as  the  means  of  a 
wide  acceptance  among  his  countrymen,  and  a  hearty  faith 
in  what  he  said,  he  jealously  maintained  his  caste,  and  pre- 
served the  sanctity  of  his  Brahmanism.  Again  we  may 
doubt  his  wisdom  and  the  propriety  of  his  means ;  but  we 
respect  the  man,  and  admire  his  pure  and  lofty  aims. 

The  earliest  investigations  of  this  Indian  scholar  had  em- 
braced Hinduism,  Muhammadanism,  and  Buddhism.  No 
one  of  these  brought  rest  to  his  devout  and  inquiring  mind. 
In  what  way  or  at  what  time  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  we  cannot  say.  It  was  certainly  long  before 
the  year  1817 ;  for  in  that  year  an  edition  of  his  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Vedanta "  was  brought  out  in  London,  iu  the 
preface  to  which  Ram  Mahan  Rai  writes  as  follows : 

"The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterupted  researches 
into  religious  truth  has  been,  that  I  have  found  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  more  conducive  to  moral  principles,  and  better  adapted 
for  the  use  of  rational  beings,  than  any  other  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge ;  and  have  also  found  Hindus  in  general 
more  superstitious  and  miserable,  both  in  performance  of 

to  the  ftaperstitions  of  his  coantrr,  or  to  early  associations,  bat  a  desire  to  avoid 
everything  which  might  impair  his  usefulness  among  his  countrymen,  or  diminish 
the  influence  of  his  teachings." — Miss  Carpenter's  Last  Days  in  England  of 
Kammohun  Roy  (1866),  p.  67. 
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their  religious  rites  and  in  their  domestic  concerns,  than 
the  rest  of  the  known  nations  of  the  earth."  ^ 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  evidence  that  Christianitj 
had  aroused  this  profoundly  religious  soul  to  a  new  and 
better  experience.  His  whole  after  life  bears  witness  to  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  was  the  model  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  precepts  of  Jesus  were  his  rule  of  action,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  with  which  he  strove  to  be  filled  himsdf. 
It  was  from  Cliristian  sources  that  was  drawn  the  life-Uood 
of  his  new  reform.  The  study  of  the  Bible  had  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  that  view  of  the  person  and  character  of  the  one 
God,  which  straightway  he  persuaded  himself,  and  tried  to 
persuade  others,  was  found  in  the  Upanishads  of  the  Yedas.' 
He  took  up  the  study  of  Christianity  thoroughly  and  wisely. 
Perplexed  by  the  diversity  of  current  theological  teaching, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  original  authorities.  He  engaged  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  to  teach  him  Hebrew ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Adam  of  the  Baptist  mission  at  Calcutta,  be 
studied  Greek.^  Thus  he  read  the  Bible  in  the  original — a 
thing  which  no  native  Christian  then  could  do,  and  only  a 
handful  now.  His  mind  was  deeply  stirred.  Translations 
from  the  Sanskrit  were  in  time  discontinued,  and  the  efforto 
to  reform  Hinduism  on  the  lines  of  ancient  Vedism  were 
gradually  abandoned.  We  find  him  instead,  though  not 
professing  to  be  a  Christian,  yet  declaring,  in  1816  to  a 
clergyman,  that  he  preferred  Christianity  to  all  other  relig- 
ions, and  would  certainly  embrace  it,  were  it  not  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  we  find  him  soon  after,  in  Jannaiy, 

^  Qooted  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  Reyiew  of  the  Labors,  etc,  of  Bammohiia  Bof  » 
p.  105. 

3  "  The  light  which  he  obtained  fiom  these  studies  (of  the  Chrisdaa  Sen^ 
tares)  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  doctrine  which  perraded  the  ancieBt  tibeoio 
gical  writings  of  his  nation  —  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  pimunu 
of  the  nniyerse."  —  Biography  prefixed  to  "  Precepts  of  Jeans  "  (Loodos  el, 
1834),  p.  ix. 

*  His  inflnende  on  his  teacher  was  greater  than  that  of  the  teacher  oo  Imn; 
for  Mr.  Adam  soon  announced  himself  a  Unitarian.  The  news  of  this  oonvcr- 
sion  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Unitarians  in  En^aad,  maamg 
whom  it  excited  expectaUons  which  the  erent  hardlj  justified. 
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ISIT,  informing  the  same  person  ^^  that  he  was  now  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
or  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  that  he 
and  twenty  other  learned  Brahmans  had  determined  to  sit 
down  and  study  the  Gospels  with  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion and  impartiality,  in  order  to  discover  their  real  meaning ; 
and  he  did  not  think  it  possible  that  twenty  serious  and  im- 
partial inquirers,  who  sought  after  nothing  but  truth,  and  who 
earnestly  implored  divine  illumination  and  direction,  would 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  an  erroneous  conclusion."  ^    In  short, 
be  became  a  Unitarian ;  not,  indeed,  by  a  formal  profession 
of  his  faith  as  such,  which  he  never  made,  either  then  or 
tliereafter ;  but  in  everything  save  in  name  and  form  he  was 
claimed  as  a  Unitarian  by  those  familiar  with  him.^    Yet  his 
notions  were  tinged  with  the  results  of  his  earlier  studies, 
and  felt  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  doctrines  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  pages  of  Vyas  and   Muhammad.    The 
Gospels  of  Jesus  had,  we  may  be  sure,  the  first  place  in  his 
heart;  yet  he  could   not  be  unmindful  that  both  in  the 
Upanishads,  in  Manu,  and  in  the  Quran,  he  had  found  what 
he  considered  worthy  statements  of  monotheistic  doctrine. 
So  he  declined  to  unite  himself  formally  with  the  Unitarians ; 
he  stood  on  a  broader  ground ;  he  "  maintained  the  unity  of 
God  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  Hindus,  Mnsalmans,  Jews, 
and  Christians  agreed."     He  sought  to  be  eclectic ;  and 
made  Manu  and  Moses,  Jesus  Christ  and  Muhammad  the 
prophets  of  the  faith  he  preached.    Yet  in  spite  of  such  pro- 
fessions, whatever  was  vital  in  his  own  experience  was 
Christian.    He  turned  to  the  Gospels  because  (to  quote  his 
own  words)  he  w&s  "  disgusted  with  the   puerile  and  un- 
sociable system  of  Hindu  idolatry,  and  dissatisfied  at  the 
cruelty  allowed  by  Musalmanism  against  non-Musalmans ;  ^ 

1  MiM  Carpenter's  Last  Days  in  England  of  Rammohnn  Roy,  p.  29. 

*  See  account  in  the  Athenaeum,  Oct.  5,  ISdd,  — "  Thenceforward  the  Rajah 
gaTe  his  whole  support  to  the  views  of  this  sect  *'  —  the  Unitarian.  See  also  the 
Monthly  Repository,  xvii.  p.  684,  —  "  He  has  been  led  by  reading  and  thinking 
to  qnit  Hinduism  in  his  search  after  tmdi,  and  to  embrace  Christianity  according 
to  the  Unitarian  scheme." 

s  Second  Appeal  (ed.  1834),  p.  SS. 
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and  that  which  drew  him  to  Christianity  was  "  nothing  but 
the  sublimity  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus,"  which  "  excited  his 
veneration  for  the  Author  of  this  religion."  ^ 

Having  been  thus  profoundly  affected  himself  by  the  chap- 
acter  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
tried  to  make  his  countrymen  feel  the  force  of   the  same 
influences.    This  effort  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1820, 
of  a  book  which  we  may  safely  characterize  as,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  remarkable  volume  ever  published  in 
modern  India.     And  yet  it  was  nothing  but  an  abridgment 
of  the  four  Gospels.    It  bore  the  title,  "  The  Precepts  of 
Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness." .  The  book  con- 
tained all  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  the  words  of  oar  Au- 
thorized  Version,  and  nothing  more,  save  a  short  preface 
commending  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  attention,  the 
admiration,  and  the  obedience  of  the  editor^s  countrymen. 
There  is  no  word  of  comment;  the  editor  even   made   no 
attempt  by  means  of  running  titles,  indexes,  or  divisions  of 
any  kind  whatever,  to  indicate  to  the  reader  where  any  par^ 
ticular  precept  or  discourse  could  be  found.     This,  however, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  about  editing  entertained 
by  natives  of  India.     The  extracts  are  simply  strung  together 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  English  Bible  gives  them. 
They  begin  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  found  in  Mat- 
thew, and  end  with  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John. 
No  account  of  the  crucifixion  is  given,  or  any  miracle  of  our 
Lord,  since  these  are  not  embraced  in  his  discourses.    The 
significant  feature  of  the  publication  is  not  at  all  the  skill  or 
want  of  skill  with  which  it  was  edited,  or  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people,  —  which  was  slight, — or  the  wisdom  of 
putting  forth  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  this  manner,  but  in 
the  design  and  intent  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai  himself.     Here  was 
a  native  of  India,  a  Brahman  of  the  Brahmans,  nursed  in 
Hinduism,  familiar  with  other  Oriental  religions,  deeply  read 
in  Vedic  lore,  spontaneously  turning  to  Christianity — a^ 
tracted,  indeed,  by  the  "  sublimity  "  of  the  teachings  of  itB 

1  Second  Appeal  (ed.  1834),  p.  77. 
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founder  and  the  veneration  which  they  had  inspired,  in  his 
mind — for  the  means  of  elevating  his  nation,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.^  India  had  never 
oflfered  such  a  tribute  to  Jesus  Christ  before. 

The  book  as  originally  published  was  accompanied  by  two 
translations  in  the  same  volume  —  the  one  Sanskrit,  and  the 
other  Bengali.  Little  can  be  said  as  to  the  success  of  the 
book ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  any.  No  effect  upon 
the  Hindu  community  at  large  can  be  traced  to  it.  It  may 
have  been  helpful  to  those  who  were  associated  with  the 
reformer  in  his  plans,  and  in  the  new  style  of  worship  which 
he  was  beginning  to  practise  ;  but  even  of  this  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  quoted  as  proof.  The  most  striking  and  only  tan- 
gible effect  of  the  book  was  of  a  different  and  less  agreeable 
natui*e  than  that  desired  by  the  publisher.  It  attracted  the 
attention  and  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  at 
Serampore.  They  were  men  whose  exalted  character,  high 
attainments,  and  earnest  labors  have  won  for  them  a  place 
secure  and  high  among  Indian  philanthropists.  Unfortu 
nately  they  failed  to  discern  the  purity  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai's 
intentions.  They  failed  to  see,  as  so  many  good  men  in  like 
cases  have,  that  loving  sympathy  with  a  sincere  inquirer,  and 
a  kind  appreciation  of  the  imperfect  truth  to  which  he  had 
thus  far  attained,  would  avail  much  to  attract  him  to  their 
larger  truth,  and  to  bind  him  in  friendship  to  themselves ; 
while  hostile  dialectics  and  bitter  words  and  abusive  criticism 
would  only  drive  him  into  the  ranks  of  their  foes,  and  deepen 
his  belief  in  error  by  thrusting  upon  him  the  work  of  de- 
fending it.  They  assailed  his  publication  with  unbecoming 
asperity ;  they  spoke  of  its  editor,  both  unkindly  and  untruly, 

1  His  preface  is  remarkable ;  we  quote  a  few  lines :  ''  This  simple  code  of 
religion  and  morality  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas  to 
high  and  liberal  notions  of  one  God,  who  has  equally  subjected  all  living  crea- 
tures, without  distinction  of  caste,  rank,  or  wealth,  to  change,  disappointment, 
'  pain,  and  death,  and  has  equally  admitted  all  to  be  partakers  of  the  bountiful 
mercies  which  he  has  lavished  over  nature,  and  is  also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  human  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  God, 
to  themselves,  and  to  society,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  the  best  efiects  from  its 
promulgation  in  the  present  form."  ^  p.  vii. 
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as  a  heathen.  Tliey  objected  to  his  book  as  mutilating  ^be 
Oospels,  and  especially  because  it  omitted  the  accounts  of  the 
miracles  and  death  of  our  Lord.  But  the  preface  had  gmu 
the  reason  for  leaving  out  these  narratives.  It  was  not  that 
the  compiler  did  not  believe  them — for  he  did  believe  tiiem 
—  but,  in  his  own  words,  '*  historical  and  some  other  paa- 
sages  are  liable  to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  freetbinkera 
and  anti-Christians,  especially  miraculous  relations,  whidi 
are  much  less  wonderful  than  the  fabricated  tales  handed 
down  to  the  natives  of  Asia,  and  consequently  would  be  apt 
at  least  to  carry  little  weight  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
moml  doctrines,  tending  evidently  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  mankind  at  large,  are  beyond  tiie 
reach  of  metaphysical  perversion,  and  intelligible  alike  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned."^ 

Now,  perhaps  these  arguments  are  not  conclusive,  but  they 
are  certainly  weighty.  Instead  of  contemptuous  rejectioQ 
they  were  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  the  epint 
with  which  they  were  put  forward  was  evidently  tliat  of  sin- 
cerity and  reverence.  To  the  unfortunate  strictures  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries  Bam  Mahan  Rai  replied,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public  in  Defence 
of  the  "  Precepts  of  Jesus.'*  Silence  under  such  circum- 
stances may  be  wise ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  any 
one,  and  least  of  all  from  a  Bengali,  A  long  controversy 
ensued.  The  Appeal  was  answered  from  Serampore ;  that 
called  forth  the  Second  Appeal ;  and  the  reply  to  that  pro- 
voked a  Pinal  Appeal.  Thus  his  own  part  of  the  argument 
was  increased  to  five  hundred  goodly  octavo  pages.  It  k 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  subject  here.  Those 
who  are  curious  can  read  the  original  documents  for  them- 
selves ;  we  doubt  if  they  read  to  edification.^    We  can  only, 

1  Preface  to  Precepts,  p.  xi. 

^  The  discassion  shortlj  deyeloped  Into  a  long  argoment  on  the  diTiskf  of 
Christ.  The  original  issues  were  wholly  lost  sight  of  after  the  first  few  pag^ 
Ram  Mahan  Kai's  arguments  afford  excellent  evidence  of  the  thoroaghiMBS  aad 
diligence  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  studies,  as  weU  as  ralnable  ipdjearioas 
of  his  own  religious  growth  and  ezperienoe.    His  pages  bristle  with  Greek  ni 
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in  passing,  express  our  regret  at  the  uncharitable  and  un- 
seemly bigotry  which,  under  the  respectable  guise  of  fidelity 
to  truth,  so  mars  the  character  and  injures  the  usefulness  of 
some  such  excellent  men  as  the  Serampore  missionaries. 
How  often  has  the  church  had  occasion  to  bewail  the  mistaken 
zeal,  the  unchristian  bitterness,  and  the  intemperate  violence 
of  her  own  defenders !  Is  the  Christian  intellect  impervious 
to  the  great  moral  truth  inculcated  in  the  good  old  fable  of 
the  traveller,  the  sun,  and  the  north  wind  ?  ^ 

Hebrew  qaotadoDs,  which  he  marshals  with  the  skill  of  a  theological  veteran. 
His  position  is  exactly  that  of  the  earlj  Unitarians.  He  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
the  infallible  standard  of  tmth,  with  an  implicit  confidence  in  its  words,  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  bj  the  most  dcTont  believer  in  verbal  inspiration. 
The  exegetical  skill  and  learning  which  he  displays  are  remarkable,  considering 
the  education  which  he  had  had,  though,  as  we  hardly  need  remark,  the  scholar 
of  to-day  would  not  turn  to  his  pages  for  new  light  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. Neither,  we  fear,  would  one  gain  much  satisfaction  from  the  orthodox 
party.  Evidently  the  latter  had  found  in  his  Indian  antagonist  a  foeman  worthy 
of  his  steel.  The  great  pity  is  that  the  steel  was  bared  in  the  first  place.  The 
oontroversy,  as  Ram  Mahan  Rai  pathetically  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the 
Final  Appeal,  had  occasioned  a  "  coolness  "  towards  him,  "  in  the  demeanor  of 
some  whose  friendship  I  hold  very  dear,"  and  it  also  occupied  his  attention  so 
wholly  as  to  prevent  him,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  from  continuing  the  pub- 
lications which  he  had  designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  Slill  his  con- 
science, as  he  declared,  fully  sustained  him  in  his  efibrts  to  defend  what  he  con- 
sidered truth.  In  our  opinion  his  time,  and  that  of  the  Serampore  missionary, 
might  have  been  passed  to  far  greater  advantage  in  some  other  way.  The  chief 
efiect  of  the  controversy,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  to  cause  great  joy  among 
Snglish  Unitarians  at  the  sudden  uprising  of  this  new  champion  in  so  unex- 
pected a  quarter.  So  convinced  was  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  both  of  his  own  contro- 
▼ersional  ability,  and  the  chances  of  usefulness  which  public  discussion  on  the 
Trinity  afibrded,  that  he  challenged  the  missionaries  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  him,  to  be  conducted  by  short  monthly  papers  (twelve  or  sixteen  pages 
each  in  length),  one  on  each  side  of  the  question,  which  Ram  Mahan  Rai  offered 
to  print  and  circulate  at  his  own  expense.  His  plan  was  to  take  up  each  month 
a  separate  book  of  the  Bible,  and  see  what  it  taught  on  the  subject  of  the  debate. 
Happily  the  missionaries  had  the  wisdom  to  decline  the  challenge. 

1  The  postscript  of  a  letter  written  by  Ram  Mahan  Rai  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rees,  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  England  in  1824,  gives  a  good  indication  of  his  own 
feelings  towards  his  antagonists,  —  feelings  which  he  was  careful  not  to  express 
in  a  more  public  manner :  "  From  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
jon  will  perceive  to  what  a  degree  of  ridicule  the  Trinitarian  preachers  have 
brought  the  religion  they  profess  among  the  enlightened  natives  of  India.  I 
hope  to  God  these  missionaries  may  at  length  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see 
dieb  own  errors."  —  Monthly  Repositoiy,  iojl  688. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  M 
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'the  Filial  Appeal  was  issued  in  1823.  Useless  as  the 
controversy  was  in  directly  furthering  the  object  which  Uj 
nearest  to  the  reformer's  heart,  it  must  yet  have  exercised 
no  small  influence  on  his  own  religious  experience  by  com- 
pelling his  attention  to  dwell  so  long  and  so  exclusively  on 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  Appeals  bear  unconscioos 
witness  to  the  closeness  of  his  study.  Evidently  the  Bible 
had  supplanted  Vyas  and  Manu.  He  nowhere  explicitly 
abandons  them  ;  but  they  are  now  tacitly  ignored.  A 
mightier  than  they  had  cast  them  out.  Ram  Mahan  Rai  had 
outrun  Vedism.  He  drew  daily  nearer  to  Christianity ;  yet 
he  persistently  maintained  his  caste  observances,  and  declined 
repeated  invitations  of  missionaries  to  be  baptized.^  He 
doubtless  felt  that  he  could  more  powerfully  influence  his 
countrymen  by  remaining  as  he  was,  visibly  one  of  them.  In 
the  case  of  one  who  had  dared  and  done  and  suffered  so 
much,  it  were  alike  unnecessary  and  ungenerous  to  suggest 
any  lower  motive  for  his  decision ;  but  doctrinal  considera* 
tions  would  have  prevented  him  from  joining  any  other  than 
the  Unitarian  church. 

In  the  year  1830  Ram  Mahan  Rai  sailed  for  England.  It 
had  long  been  his  dearly  cherished  purpose  to  take  this 
voyage.  He  wanted  to  study  for  himself,  upon  the  spot,  the 
civilization  of  a  Christian  land,  and  to  see  what  he  coald 
gain  from  contact  with  it  which  he  might  persuade  India  to 
accept.  He  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  make  arrangements 
for  studying  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  to  Bengal  with  a  more  thorough  scholarly  equipment 
Many  things  conspired  to  hinder  his  departure  for  England. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  he  waited  until  the  movement  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life  should  be  so  far  advanced  as 
to  render  his  absence  possible  without  detriment  to  it.  There 
were  also  other  reasons  for  delay ;  but  all  obstacles  were 
at  last  removed.     Sailing  in  1830,  he  landed  at  Liverpool 

^  No  less  a  person  than  the  English  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  that  dme  Dr.  Mj4- 
dleton,  was  one  of  those  urging  baptism  upon  him.    Bishop  Middleion  i 
than  once  invited  Ram  Mahan  Rai  to  meet  him  for  religious  conversatioB,  i 
the  reformer  cherished  a  sincere  esteem  for  the  bishop's  character. 
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in  April  1831.  The  details  of  his  life  in  England  are  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  was  not  a  long  life  ; 
for  after  a  few  months  of  activity  he  was  seized  with  fever, 
and  died  at  Bristol,  September  27, 1833. 

It  is  to  this  English  visit  that  we  owe  our  best  impressions 
and  our  fullest  knowledge  of  his  religious  character.  He 
became  acquainted  in  England  with  many  who  were  pro- 
foundly interested  in  him,  and  cherished  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  work  in  India  which  he  had  begun  ;  they  have  left 
on  record  their  opinion  of  liim,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  he  everywhere  excited.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  much  in  his  company,  said  one,  without 
feeling  assured  that  he  had  not  only  received  religion  into 
his  head,  but  that  it  pervaded  his  heart.  Love  to  God  and 
man,  to  truth  and  righteousness,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  was 
the  ruling  disposition  of  his  heart,  and  the  law  of  his  life. 
In  short,  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  impressed 
by  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  character,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  philanthropic  objects.  His  devoutness  of  life 
was  equally  noticeable.  The  perusal  of.  Scripture  was  his 
constant  practice.  He  led  a  prayerful  life,  and  during  his 
last  illness  was  observed  to  be  much  engaged  in  secret  prayer. 
Though  a  Unitarian  in  belief,  he  refrained,  even  in  England, 
from  connecting  himself  with  any  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion, but  declared  to  a  friend  that  his  "  heart  was  with  the 
Unitarians."  He  cherished  a  sincere  belief  in  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  seen  him  appealing  to  it,  as  to  an 
authoritative  standard,  in  theological  controversy.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  in  prophecy  and  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  and  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  proved  by 
that  of  the  Saviour.  On  this  last  point  the  evidence  of  the 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  his  belief  is  very  gratifying.  As 
to  his  general  religious  views,  Dr.  Jerrard,  the  principal  of 
Bristol  College,  had  a  conversation  with  him  shortly  before 
his  death,  as  did  also  the  famous  John  Foster ;  and  the  im- 
pression which  these  conversations  left  on  their  minds  was 
gummed  up  by  the  former  in  the  following  words ; 
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1.  *^  The  Rajah  Bam  Mahan  Bai  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  divlDe  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  an  inspired  teacb^ 
of  righteousness  and  an  accredited  messenger  from  GKmL 

2.  ^'  He  explicitly  declared  that  he  believed  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ  generally,  and  particularly  in  his  resurrectioiL, 
which  he  said  was  the  f oimdation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  great  fact  on  which  he  rested  his  own  hopes  of  a 
resurrection." 

'^  You  may  term  him  what  you  please/'  says  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  address  after  his  death,  ^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  was  a  Christian."  We  do  not  see  how  any 
one  can  dispute  it. 

The  question  will  now  be  asked — and  to  its  answer  we 
will  devote  a  few  paragraphs  —  what  was  the  result  of  this 
good  man's  life  and  labors  ?  Did  he  see  in  any  degree  the 
fulfilment  of  his  hopes  ?  Were  his  countrymen  profoundly 
affected  by  his  influence  ;  or  was  he  only  an  earnest  though 
not  a  judicious  or  a  skilful  laborer,  building  in  the  dark, 
he  knew  not  how,  and  accomplishing  results,  if  at  all, 
rather  by  blundering  upon  them  through  what  some  would 
call  good  luck,  than  as  the  fruit  of  wise  and  well-directed 
effort  ?  Certainly  it  would  be  no  reason  for  censuring  the 
man  were  the  latter  true.  He  was  a  pioneer;  he  had  no 
guides.  His  were  the  first  footsteps  in  the  wide  and  untried 
fields  of  Indian  reform.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  society  which  still  exists ;  and  of  late  has  filled  a  wider 
angle  in  men's  vision  than  ever  before.  The  Brahma  Samaj 
is  due  to  Bam  Mahan  Bai's  sowing ;  though  the  tender  plant 
has  been  nurtured  by  other  hands. 

As  to  any  results  in  his  own  lifetime,  it  is  very  hard  to 
speak  with  confidence.  It  has  always  been  hard,  even  in 
these  days  of  government  returns  and  minute  statistics,  to 
learn  the  actual  numerical  following  of  the  Samaj.  Sev^^ity- 
five  years  ago  no  effoH  was  made ;  and  we  are  left  simply  to 
the  guesses  of  unofficial  observers  and  critics.  The  father 
of  the  Samaj  himself  seldom  speaks  defiinitely  about  its  sixe ; 
he  tells  us  of  "  several,"  and  of  "  many,"  and  of  a  "  large 
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number/*  who  embraced  his  views.  For  instance,  in  the 
letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted 
so  much,  he  writes :  "  I  refrained  from  carrying  this  inten- 
tion (of  visiting  England)  into  effect  until  my  friends,  who 
coincided  in  my  sentiments,  should  be  increased  in  number 
and  strength.  My  expectations  having  at  length  been  real- 
ized, in  November  1830,  I  embarked  for  England.'*  This 
indicates  some  degree  of  size  and  stability  in  his  society,  yet 
-we  cannot  lielp  wishing  that  he  had  been  a  trifle  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  size  of  his  '*  expectations.'* 

Of  his  early  success  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter :  "  Not- 
withstanding  the  violence  of  the  opposition  and  resistance  to 
my  opinions,  several  highly  respectable  persons,  both  among 
my  own  relations  and  others,  began  to  adopt  the  same 
sentiments." 

In  1816  he  says:  "It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  I  have  already  seen  many  respectable  per- 
sons of  my  countrymen,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  their 
interested  spiritual  guides,  rise  superior  to  their  original 
prejudices,  and  inquire  into  the  truths  of  religion."  ^  This  is 
all  we  have  from  him. 

Examining  some  of  the  statements  made  by  others  of  his 
success,  we  find  an  enthusiastic  writer  in  the  Missionary 
Register  of  the  Church  of  England  stating,  in  1816,  that  his 
followers  were  estimated  at  nearly  five  hundred.  This  looks 
like  an  exaggeration;  more  sober  estimates  simply  say 
"  several."  In  1818  a  European  observer,  and  an  editor  of 
a  Calcutta  newspaper,  wrote  that  Ram  Mahan  Rai  first  gained 
over  a  dozen  of  his  countrymen,  "  all  distinguished  for  their 
rank  and  opulence,"  and  they  helped  him  to  "  found  a  sect,'* 
which  at  that  time,  numbered,  he  thought,  about  a  thousand. 
This  was  evidently  a  guess ;  for  in  1825,  Sismondi  says,  ^^His 
flock  is  small,  but  increases  continually."  ' 

Yet,  even  if  the  actual  number  of  enrolled  followers  was 
not  large,  —  and  in  tlie  absence  of  more  definite  information 

1  IntrodQction  to  tbe  Translatioii  of  the  Cena  Upanishad,  p.  ilL 
*  Monthly  Bepotitoiy,  zz.  p.  67. 
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than  any  of  that  now  given,  which,  we  may  add,  is  all  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  was 
not,  —  he  started  streams  of  influence  and  exerted  a  power  on 
the  intelligent  portion  of  his  countrymen  which  was  destined 
to  bear  fruit  after  he  had  gone.  He  once  modestly  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  day  would  come  when  his  humble  endeaTors 
would  be  *'  viewed  with  justice  —  perhaps  acknowledged  with 
gratitude."  That  day  has  come.  Ram  Mahan  Rai  is  lield 
in  high  and  grateful  esteem  by  all  thinking  men  of  hia  own 
land.^  There  may  be  honest  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Brahma 
Saraaj  is  destined  to  prolonged  life  and  abundant  usefulness ; 
yet  no  one  can  study  its  history  without  conceiving  an 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  purity  and  sincerity  of  its 
founder,  who,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  the 
light  that  was  given  to  him,  did  what  he  could. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  we  have  spoken  of  Bam 
Mahan  Rai  only  as  a  religiousr  eformer,  that  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  general  philanthropy.  We  have  confined  onr 
review  of  his  life  to  one  aspect  of  his  character,  as  was 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  and  to  one  depart- 
ment of  his  labors,  which  was,  indeed,  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  important,  A  more  complete  notice  of  his  life 
than  ours  can  be,  which  seeks  to  describe  him  only  in  his 
relations  to  a  certain  religious  movement,  would  recount  the 

^  Yet  all  efforts  to  commemorate  in  any  fitting  manner  his  lif«  and  character 
have  ended  in  failure.  A  few  years  since  some  members  of  the  Brahma  Saotsi, 
thinking  rightly  that  the  republication  of  his  works  would  constitute  the  mast 
appropriate  memorial  of  him,  formed  a  plan  for  the  purpose.  A  prospectus  wai 
issued,  and  subscribers  solicited.  But  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  With  all  their 
reverence  for  the  past,  Hindus  are  singularly  destitute  of  the  historic  facnlrr. 
Antiquity  in  a  general  way  is  deeply  reverenced  ;  but  all  monuments  of  an tiqntty 
are  allowed  to  crumble  to  dust  and  be  forgotten  without  an  effort  to  preserre 
them,  or  a  thought  of  their  interest  and  value.  Similarly,  the  idea  of  any  risible 
memorial  to  a  historic  character  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind.  They  do 
not  build  tombs  even,  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  their  illustrious  dead  ;  in  {met, 
their  dead  are  burned,  and  not  buried.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  very  rare  excepnotHt, 
the  body  of  some  great  saint  is  buried,  and  a  sort  of  rude  tomb  erected,  it  is  soon 
allowed  to  fall  into  disgraceful  ruin.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  calm  indiflereace 
with  which  the  people  of  India  allow  their  national  heroes  to  "melt  into  ^bm 
infinite  azure  of  the  past.'*  Their  attitude  towards  the  past  is  most  paradoxical; 
they  both  worship  and  forget  it. 
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wide  scope  and  diverse  nature  of  his  beneficent  labors.  We 
can  only  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  things  he  did  ;  but  the 
mere  enumeration  will  illustrate  the  width  of  his  sympathies, 
and  the  practical  character  of  his  multiform  benevolence. 
At  a  very  early  period  he  began  to  oppose  the  cruelties  en- 
joined by  modern  Hinduism  in  the  name  of  religion.  This 
opposition  was  continued  throughout  his  life.  "The  cele- 
brated Hindu  reformer,  Ram  Mahan  Rai,''  says  a  paragraph 
quoted  in  the  Monthly  Repository  in  1822,^  "  has  held 
monthly  public  meetings  at  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of 
freely  discussing  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  and  exposing  the 
cruelties  practised  under  it."  Especially  did  the  burning  of 
widows  excite  his  indignation  ;  and  in  at  least  three  publica- 
tions, one  of  them  dated  1818,  he  argued  against  it.^  It  was 
this  interference  with  the  rite  of  Sati  which  did  much  to 
arouse  the  early  enmity  of  the  Brahmans.  The  complete 
abolition  of  this  outrageous  custom  was  due  in  part  to  his  per- 
sistent endeavors.  The  present  legal  status  of  Indian  women 
also  demanded  his  attention  ;  and  he  published  a  treatise 
comparing  their  condition  under  modern  Hindu  law  with  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  in  former  times.  He  pitied  the  igno- 
rance of  the  children ;  to  relieve  it,  he  founded  schools  in 
Calcutta,  and  put  himself  to  much  expense  to  keep  them  up. 
In  some  of  these  schools  English  was  taught.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  carried  on  a  weekly  journal  in  Persian.  The 
object  and  character  of  this  paper  we  have  not  seen  anywhere 
distinctly  stated.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  religious.  It  was 
suspended  in  1823,  when  its  editor  "  became  discouraged  by 
the  press  laws"  —  then  much  more  rigorous  than  they  are 
now.  This  fact  would  hint  at  a  pretty  decided  political  bias 
in  his  Persian  weekly.  The  experience  with  his  paper  made 
him  a  firm  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  native  press,  which 
he  advocated  in  an  able  memorial  to  the  privy  council ;  and 
but  a  few  days  before  the  patriot  reformer  was  laid  to  rest 

1  Vol.  xvii.  p.  584. 

2  As  usual,  he  appealed  to  the  original  records  of  Hinduism,  and  undertook 
to  show  (what  is  undoubtedly  true)  that  the  practice  of  burning  widows  is  not 
eojoined  by  the  earlier  writings. 
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in  his  English  grave,  Lord  Metcalf  (then  Governor  General) 
had  the  courage  and  the  statesmanship  to  unloose  the  shackles 
\vhich  fettered  the  free  expression  of  thought.^  Ram  Mahan 
Rai  was  a  careful  student  of  all  public  questions,  particularly 
those  aflFecting  the  welfare  of  his  native  land ;  during  his 
stay  in  England  he  gave  valuable  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  then  considering  the 
question  of  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  he  also  wrote  on  topics  connected  with  Indian  admin- 
istration. One  of  his  papers  described  the  working  of  the 
high  coui*t  of  Calcutta ;  another  contained  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  government  monopoly  of  Indian  salt ;  nor 
were  his  patriotic  and  sensible  views  on  other  subjects  con- 
cealed. Though  his  English  visit  was  not  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  any  political  duty,  he  yet  consented  to  act  as  agent  in 
England  for  the  princes  of  Delhi, — the  impotent  and  d^en- 
erate  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  of  Akbar,  and  Aurangzib, 
—  who  considered  that  they  had  a  claim  against  the  East 
India  Company,  and  were  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services  in  urging  it.  They  gave  him  by  firman  the  compli* 
mentary  title  of  Raja.  The  company  declined  to  admit  the 
validity  either  of  his  title  or  of  his  office,  though  the  British 
government  recognized  both.  If  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  political 
services  and  abundant  labors  in  the  field  of  general  j^ilan- 
throphy  are  not  widely  remembered  to-day,  the  reason  is  not 
that  they  were  either  few  or  feeble,  but  that  they  are  eclipsed 
by  his  more  important  work  in  the  direction  of  religious  reform. 


1  The  feeble  government  of  Lord  Lytton  sought  to  reimpose  the  hard  < 
tions  of  censorship.  Bat  so  great  was  the  general  indignation,  that  the  Nativo 
Press  Act  of  1878,  though  passed,  remained  almost  wholly  a  dead  letter,  dmiag 
the  remaining  years  of  that  Viceroy's  yicions  and  senrile  rule.  It  was  repealed 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  with  decency  when  the  goyemment  of  England  and  India 
passed,  in  1880,  from  Beaconsfield's  unscmpolons  cUqae,  into  stronfer  asd 
nobler  hands. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE    II. 

ON   THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE   PRIMITIVE  HISTORICAL 
TRADITIONS  OF  THE  HEBREWS.^ 

TBAKSLATBD  FROM  THB  OBBMAH  OF  AUOUST  DILLNANN,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF 
THBOLOOT  IN  BBRLIH,  BT  OBOROB  H.  WUITTBMORB,  CAMBBIDOB,  If  ASS. 

Since  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  began  to  be  subjected 
to  the  universally  valid  principles  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  the  connections  of  the  oldest  civilized  peoples  to  be 
traced,  the  inquiry  after  the  origin  of  the  accounts  found  in 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  relating  to  the  primitive 
history  of  mankind  has  been  repeatedly  agitated.  Besem* 
blances  to  these  materials,  some  of  them  quite  striking, 
can  be  numerously  cited  in  the  literatures  and  traditions  of 
other  nations.  At  first  it  was  the  myths  and  traditions  of 
the  classical  nations  that  vrere  adduced  for  comparison. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Indian-Iranian  literature  was  unfolded, 
it  disclosed  surprising  points  of  contact  with  some  at  least  of 
those  biblical  traditions,  which  were  regarded  as  all  the  more 
important  on  account  of  the  high  estimate  of  the  antiquity 
of  these  literatures,  and  the  strong  belief  in  an  original  con- 
nection between  the  Indo-germanic  and  Semitic  languages 
and  peoples.  These  presuppositions  have  been  relinquished, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  more  thorough  inves- 
tigations of  the  last  decade;  and  simultaneously,  through 
the  advancing  disinterment  and  decipherment  of  the  cunei- 
form memorials,  there  has  been  opened  to  view  a  primitive 
Semitic  civilization  and  literature  which  far  surpasses  in 
age  not  merely  the  classical  and  Aryan,  but  also  the  oldest 
biblical  writings. 

It  was  long  ago  known,  from  the  extant  fragments  of 
Berosus,  that  the  Babylonians  had  an  account  of  the  flood 

1  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royid  Prassian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Session  of  the  Philosophical-Historical  Class,  April  27, 1883. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  169.  56 
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remarkably  agreeing  with  the  biblical  one,  although  its  great 
age  was  not  yet  known,  and  many  considered  it  an  imitation 
of  that  in  the  Bible.  All  uncertainty  upon  that  subject  ceased 
after  6.  Smith,  in  the  year  1872,  discovered  upon  a  tablet  from 
the  library  of  Sardanapalus,  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  flood, 
forming  an  episode  of  a  great  epic  (called  after  Izdnbar), 
which  must  have  already  assumed  written  form  in  Babylonia 
about  the  year  2000  B.C.  When,  then,  the  same  explorer 
believed  he  had  discovered,  upon  other  tablets  of  mythological 
purport,  the  old  Babylonian  parallels  to  the  histories  oi 
creation,  paradise  and  the  fall,  including  also  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  after  he  had  given  in  his  Chaldaean  Genesis  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  their  contents,  the  view  quickly  spread 
not  only  within,  but  also  outside  of  the  circle  of  Assyriolo- 
gists,  that  the  entire  material  of  the  primitive  histories  of 
the  Hebrews  had  its  origin  in  Chaldaea,  where,  under  the 
influence  of  a  civilized  people  not  Semitic  (Sumeric-Akka> 
dian),  it  impressed  itself  upon  the  Semites.  What  this 
position  yet  lacks  of  actual  proof  cannot  fail,  as  the  advanced 
party  thinks,  to  appear  through  farther  discoveries.  And 
they  already  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  this  whole  stock 
of  primitive  traditions  in  Genesis  was  first  received  and 
adopted  and  incorporated  into  the  Scripture  in  Babylonia, 
through  the  Jews  wKo  wei*e  there  exiled  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But,  in  fact,  such  judgments  only  confirm  the  old  experience 
that  enthusiasm  often  excessively  overestimates  the  capacity 
of  a  newly  discovered  scientific  source.  To  show  this,  and 
to  lead  the  way  back  to  a  more  reasonable  verdict,  is  the  aim 
of  the  following  exposition. 

I  must  observe,  in  introduction,  that  if  our  biblical  primi- 
tive traditions  actually  agreed  with  the  cuneiform  recitals  as 
thoroughly  and  as  precisely  as  is  now  assefted,  the  conclusion 
would  of  course  be  inevitable  that  they  were  first  written 
down  by  the  Babylonian  Jews.  In  respect  of  that  part  of 
these  primitive  histories  which  sprang  out  of  the  so-called 
Priests'  Document  (as  Gen.  i.,  v.,  and  in  part  vi.— ix.),  sodi 
a  result  would  command  the  glad  adherence  of  those  critics 
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who  exerted  themselves  on  other  grounds  to  lower  this  Priests' 
Document  to  the  post-exilic  period;  but  in  respect  of  tlie 
other  part,  belonging  to  the  so-called  Jahvistic  Document 
(as  Gen.  ii.-iv.,  and  in  part  vi.-viii.),  it  would  entirely  con- 
tradict the  hitherto  unanimous  and  well-founded  assumption 
of  the  higher  age  of  this  document.  Independently,  however, 
of  this  literary  difficulty  which  would  ensue,  considerations 
of  fundamental  importance  would  present  themselves.  In 
the  first  place,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  disposition  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  towards  their  oppressors  was  such  that  it 
seems  simply  incredible  that  they  should  have  appropriated 
whole  sections  out  of  the  mythological  writings  or  traditions 
of  those  same  persons,  and  placed  them  at  the  very  head  of 
their  statute-book.  The  national  and  religious  antipathy  was 
too  strong  in  that  period  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a 
mythological  syncretism.  There  is,  moreover,  no  example 
of  adoption  of  Babylonian  belief  or  superstition  of  that  date, 
and  even  indifferent  things,  like  the  Babylonian  names  of 
the  mouths,  the  Jews  appropriated  only  slowly  and  after  they 
had  come  into  general  use  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Then,  too,  the  Babylonian  myths  now  under  consideration, 
even  in  their  oldest  shape  accessible  to  us,  that  of  the  cunei- 
form writing  (how  much  more  so  in  the  sixth  century 
and  later),  were  so  overgrown  and  permeated  with  a  poly- 
morphous doctrine  of  the  gods,  and  with  grossly  sensual 
views,  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  even  an  emi- 
nent religious  faculty  such  as  the  Jews  altogether  failed  to 
retain  in  those  centuries,  to  reconstruct  them,  so  to  speak, 
according  to  a  purer  original  form,  and  to  present  them  anew 
in  the  monotheistic  simplicity,  beauty,  and  truth  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  Bible. 

But  these  are  only  preliminary  reflections.  Upon  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  themselves,  it  will  appear  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Chaldaean  primitive  traditions 
is  neither  so  great  nor  so  thorough  as  to  establish  the  imme- 
diate derivation  of  the  former  from  the  latter. 

The  Babylonian  cosmogony^  as  it  is  handed  down  partly 
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in  Damascins,  partly  in  Beroeus,  starts  like  the  Hebrew  from 
chaos,  and  begets  from  this  a  swarm  of  monstrous  bangs, 
then  a  line  of  gods  and  goddesses,  nntil  finally  Bel  forms 
heaven  and  earth,  the  stars,  and  the  individnal  creatures. 
What  up  to  the  present  time  can  be  advanced  with  ceiiwxtf 
from  G.  Smith's  so-called  creation-taUets  is  known  from 
Schrader's  learned  presentation.  It  does  not  essentiaBf 
exceed  what  has  long  been  known.  The  aflinitj  between 
the  Babylonian  and  biblical  doctrine  of  creation  amounts  to 
this,  —  that  both  proceed  from  chaos,  that  is,  an  original 
material  out  of  which  came  all  else  (among  the  Babyloniaiis 
even  the  gods),  and  that  both  describe  it  as  a  dark,  watery, 
unregulated  confusion,  in  which  none  of  the  beings  and  foni» 
of  the  later  time  was  present.  Such  an  original  chaotic  matarial 
is  surely  like  the  primal  element  of  all  that  appears,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  earliest  of  men  as  soon  as  they  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  origin  of  things,  exactly  corresponding  because  tD 
also  that  man  makes  presupposes  a  material,  and  his  fi^brica- 
tion  is  always  simply  an  elaboration  of  substance  that  is 
without  form  and  arrangement. 

If  closer  thought  and  description  of  this  primal  matter 
were  desired,  the  conception  of  it  as  watery  was  sn| 
through  observation  of  the  sea,  of  inundations  of  rivers 
their  influences  on  the  soil,  of  water  and  its  eflicacy  fcr 
vegetation ;  it  must  be  obscure,  devoid  of  light,  because  tb^e 
were  no  stars  yet,  and  light,  where  it  enters,  is  abore  aB  i 
,  principle  of  orderly  arrangement.  How  simple  and  obvioas 
the  whole  idea  is,  best  appears  from  the  common  claim  to 
it  among  the  most  diverse  of  the  ancient  nations.  Acocvd* 
ing  to  Manu,  1, 5  sq.,  the  all  was  first  darkness,  undiscendl^ 
indistinguishable,  as  in  the  embrace  of  sleep;  according  to 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  chap.  17,  a  chaotic  flood 
(called  Nun)  was  the  original  basis  of  all ;  we  pass  over  so 
.late  representations  as  those  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Where  the  conception  first  arose  it  is  now  impossible  to 
ascertain ;  that  it  might  have  spontaneously  arisen  in  several 
places  is  undeniable ;  at  all  events,  it  belongs  to  the  oldest 
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common  property  of  the  nations.     But  if  a  borrowing  on  the 
part  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  assumed,  then,  indeed,  the 
Phoenician  source  lies  much  nearer  than  the  Babylonian. 
The  Phoenician  cosmogonies,  likewise,  according  to  Philo 
Byblius,  proceeded  from  the  blowing  of  dark  air  (irvotf  aipo^ 
ib^ciiSoi;?)  and  the  gloomy,  dark  chaos  Cx^^  Ookepov  ipe^&Besi) 
and  in  this,  through  the  agency  of  iroOo^  and  of  Trvevfia  arose 
McoTy  that  is  the  stuS  explained  by  some  as  slime,  by  others 
as  a  putrid  aqueous  mixture,  out  of  which  then  grew  the 
different  objects  (Eusebius,  Praep.  ev.  1, 10, 1),    Only  among 
the  Phoenicians,  not  among  tlie  Babylonians  so  far,  can  the 
expression  for  chaos  from  Gen.  i.  2,  via ,  be  cited  in  the  form 
Bdav  (1,  10,  5);  among  the   Phoenicians,  as  among  the 
Chinese,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Finns,  but  not,  so 
far,  among  the  Babylonians,  is  found  the  world-egg,  of  which 
tliere  is  also  a  hint  in  Ts^rrpf  nn ,  Gen.  i.  2.    That  the  chaos 
in  the  Bible  is  not  created  estal)lishes  no  special  resemblance 
to  tlie  Babylonian  myth  ;  universally,  where  a  chaos  is  known, 
it  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  cosmogony ;  a  created 
chaos  is  a  nonentity  ;  if  the  conception  of  an  almighty  God  is 
perfected  to  the  point  that  he  is  conceived  of  as  author  of  even 
the  material,  then  the  intervention  of  chaos  in  the  doctrine  of 
creation  must  logically  cease,  for  such  a  God  will  not  furnish 
the  material  first  and  then  the  form,  but  both  together.     But 
now,  beyond  this  commencement,  the  Babylonian  theory  af- 
fords no  farther  essential  similarity  to  the  biblical ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  divergence  at  once  begins.     The  first  to  emerge 
oat  of  chaos  are  the  gods  and  goddesses  (just  as  among  all 
other  heathen)  as  to  which  naturally  there  can  be  no  account 
among  the  Hebrews.     Wliat  the  order  or  succession  of  the 
separate  works  of  creation  was  among  the  Babylonians,  we 
do  not  up  to  the  present  time  know  ;  but  the  order  in  Genesis 
(except,  perhaps,  the  place  of  the  stars)  is  so  plainly  afiforded 
by  tlie  nature  of  the  case  that  not  even  if  a  similar  order 
were  discovered   among  the  Babylonians  would  any  imita- 
tion be  proved  on  one  side  or  the  other.     From  the  extant 
and  legible  remains  only  so  much  a{^)ears  certain,  that  the 
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Babylonian  representations,  like  the  Indian  and  classical,  enter 
much  more  than  the  Hebrew  into  the  particulars  of  the 
manifold  things,  beings,  and  forces.  If  weight  be  attadied 
to  the  alleged  occurrence,^  in  these  Babylonian  acoounts,  of 
nbassimH  ildni^  "  the  gods  had  made  good,"  after  each  crea- 
tive work,  and '  this  be  compared  to  the  biblical  "  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good,"  —  then  objection  is  to  be  made  both 
to  the  "  each  "  and  the  "  after,"  and  the  proof  that  the  ex- 
pression is  rightly  translated  is  not  yet  produced  ;  it  woald  not 
be  strange,  however,  should  this  latter  be  shown,  that  repre- 
sentations enlarging  so  fully  upon  details  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  pre-eminently  glorious  works  of  creation,  as  stars  or 
men,  should  also  specially  magnify  this  glory. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Hebrew  primitive  traditioiis, 
the  history  of  Paradise,  is  quite  unique  when  viewed  accord- 
ing to  its  fundamental  thoughts.  The  depiction,  to  be  sore, 
of  a  happy,  blessed,  golden  primal  age  of  mankind  (under 
the  direct  dominion  of  the  gods)  pervades  the  ancient  peofdes 
of  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  down  to  the  classical  natiooSi 
although  among  the  other  Semites,  including  the  Babylo- 
nians, it  is  not,  thus  far,  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  Bat  in 
the  characteristic  that  the  first  man  of  all,  originally  destined  to 
life  in  communion  with  God,  in  his  garden,  becomes  deprived 
of  his  blessed  lot  through  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  subject 
to  the  whole  host  of  evils,  it  is  and  can  be  found  nowheie 
else,  because  no  other  people  and  no  other  religion  had  so  pro> 
found  conceptions  of  the  destiny  of  man,  and  of  sin,  as  the 
Hebrew.  To  speak  definitely,  there  is  thus  far  no  trace  of 
such  a  history  of  Paradise  among  the  Babylonians.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  many  persons  ^  continue  to  view 
as  proof  of  a  Chaldaean  account  of  the  fall  the  well-known 
picture  on  a  seal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  pressed 
into  this  service  some  years  since  by  G.  Smith  and  others. 
Two  persons  are  seated  before  a  tree  of  life  with  fruits,  one 

1  G.  Smith's  Chaldaean  Genesis  by  Delitzsch,  pp.  71,  298  sq. ;  P.  Hnipt,  Tk 
Cuneiform  Account  of  the  Flood,  p.  31. 

^  As  Lenormant,  The  Beginnings  of  History  (New  Yoric,  1882),  J^  98,11. 
Frd.  Delitzsch,  Where  was  Paradise?  p.  90  sq. 
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on  the  left,  the  other  on  the  right  of  it,  each  stretching  out 
a  hand  towards  the  tree,  and  behind  the  left  one  stands 
erect  a  great  serpent,  towering  somewhat  above  the  person. 
That  this  left  figure  is  a  female  one  is  by  no  means  certainly 
to  be  known.  But  now  let  it  be  noticed ;  both  figures  are 
U|>on  seats  (without  backs),  both  are  clothed  in  long  raiment, 
and  have  head-covering ;  if  this  clearly  points  to  a  period  of 
civilization,  even  more  does  the  circumstance  that  the  right 
one  has  two  horns  on  the  head  make  it  impossible  to  see  in 
him  the  original  man,  and  compel  the  conclusion  that  these 
horns  are  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  figure,  in 
like  manner  as  the  erect  serpent  behind  the  second  is  the 
peculiarity  of  that  one,  and  so  both  are  rather  godlike  beings, 
or  at  best  priests  of  certain  deities,  who  are  either  delight- 
ing themselves  with  the  tree  of  immortality,  or  testifying 
their  veneration  for  it.^  Just  as  little  is  handed  down  or 
recovered  among  the  Babylonians  of  a  paradise  or  garden  of 
God  as  the  abode  of  the  first  human  beings,  as  of  their 
temptation  and  fall  through  the  serpent.  Even  if  it  were 
certain  that  the  region  about  Babylon  was  surnamed  Kardu- 
ni&s  and  Babylon  itself  Tintira  (but  it  is  disputed),  and  even 
if  the  name  Karduni&s  signified  "  garden  (and  not  rather 
district)  of  the  god  Dunifis  "  and  Tintira  "  grove  of  life,"  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  underlying  idea  was  that  of  a  garden 
of  God  in  the  biblical  sense,  that  is,  of  an  abode  of  the  first 
human  beings  before  the  fall,  but  only  that  this  fertile  spot, 
naturally  regarded  among  the  Babylonians  with  the  highest 
admiration,  was  in  some  way  consecrated  to  the  local  deity 
Duniis.  Equally  weak  is  the  indirect  proof  which  Prd. 
Delitzsch  lately  thought  he  had  furnished  for  the  derivation 
of  the  tradition  of  Paradise  from  Babylonia  when  he  attempted 
to  show  that  in  the  geographical  description  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  10-14)  nothing  else  than  the  region  about 
Babylon  is  designated,  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  have 
declared  this  spot  to  be  tlieir  Paradise.  For  this  attempt, 
midertaken  with  much  learning  and  acuteness,  is  simply  a 

1  C.  P.  Tide  in  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1882,  p.  258  sq. 
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stupendous  failure,  as  is  already,  after  less  than  a  year,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged.  He  changes  two  of  the  fonr  rivers 
of  Paradise  into  canals,  makes  the  most  easterly  the  most 
westerly  (as  Pallakopas),  misplaces  the  next  easterly  (as 
Schatt  en  Nil)  between  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  makes  the 
Tigris  flow  out  of  the  Euphrates,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tigris  run  in  front  of  the  land  of  Assyria, 
adds  the  whole  land  of  Cush  (Ethiopia)  to  Babylonia,  moakea 
Babylonia  a  gold-yielding  region,  which  it  never  was,  and 
overlooks  the  fact  that  fig-trees  were  never  indigenous  in 
the  Babylonian  lower  country,  not  to  mention  that  a  Jew 
could  never  have  entertained  the  thought  of  locating  the 
future  Paradise  in  the  bitterly  hated  Babylon.  The  two 
cherubs,  moreover,  which  according  to  Gen.  iii.  24  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  God  are  also  certainly  not 
taken  from  Babylonia.  What  the  Bible  calls  cherubs  have 
not  yet  been  found  there.  If  it  were  proved,  as  is  now 
asserted,^  that  the  colossal  winged  bulls  of  Babylon  which 
guarded  the  temples  and  palaces  bore  the  name  Kirubi,  that 
would  make  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  Hebrews  could  not 
have  taken  their  idea  of  cherubs  from  that  quarter.  For 
the  Hebrew  cherub  flies  and  bears  the  Deity  through  the 
airy  spaces  (Ps.  xviii.  11) ;  but  to  the  colossal  bulls  that 
must  have  been  difficult.  The  origin  of  the  cherub  from 
the  storm-clouds  is  quite  clear  among  the  Hebrews ;  he  was 
conceived  of  as  griffin  or  eagle-like  rather  than  as  bull-like. 
The  guardians  of  Paradise  yet  farther  reveal  their  original 
existence  througli  the  sword  that  turned  itself  which  they 
had  with  them  (the  vibrating  flash  of  lighting),  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colossal  bulls.  The  only  particular 
in  the  history  of  Paradise  which  is  thus  far  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  by  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  monuments  is  the  tree  of 
life  which,  outside  of  the  history  of  Paradise  was,  confess- 
edly, quite  current  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrew 
teachers  of  wisdom.    We  now  know  from  the  monuments 

1  E.g.  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  126  sq. ;  Delitisch,  VwrmSm,  p. 
153  sq. 
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that  it  was  rooted  in  the  conception  and  mythology  of  the 
Semites  themselves,  and  need  no  longer  derive  it  from  the 
Iranitic  white  Haoma  tree  or  GSokerena  (Gokart).  How- 
ever, if  we  find  among  other  peoples  also,  as  the  Indo-ger- 
mans  and  even  Tartars,  altogether  similar  notions  of  trees 
and  plants,  and  waters  as  well,  which  heal  all  diseases  and 
give  life,  then  we  clearly  see  from  the  great  extension  of 
this  idea  that  it  was  not  specifically  Semitic,  but  belonged  to 
the  most  primitive  imagery  of  mankind.  In  no  case  did  the 
Jews  first  appropriate  it  in  Babylonia  (the  Proverbs  bear 
witness  to  it  as  pre-exilic),  and  they  by  no  means  thought  of 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  hard  hieratic  form  in  which  it  appears 
upon  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  monuments.  As  this  tree  of 
life  goes  back  to  the  oldest  times,  so  certainly  does  the  moun- 
tain of  the  gods,  with  its  divine  treasures  guarded  by  cherubs, 
on  the  slope  of  which  lies  the  garden  of  God,  according  to 
the  unequivocal  evidence  from  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  14.  This 
mountain  of  the  gods  (yn  ^n»'^^a  *wi«  ^'y  was  known  from 
the  derisive  ode  upon  the  king  of  Babylon,  Isa.  xiv.  13,  as  also 
from  Ezek.  xxviii.  14, 16,  where  it  is  called  o'^rtw  t'rp  in  and 
BN^  *>n,  to  be  a  Semitic,  more  precisely  a  probably  Babylo- 
nian and  Phoenician  conception ;  it  is  now  further  proved 
from  the  Korsabad  inscriptions,  and  from  the  prism-inscrip- 
tion of  king  Tiglath-pileser  I.  to  be  a  Babylonian-Assyrian 
conception  under  the  name  E  Harsaggal-Kurkura,  and  also 
Aralu.1  But  that  this  conception  also  was  by  no  means 
first  adopted  by  the  Israelites  during  tlie  Exile,  but  was  an  al- 
together more  ancient  heirloom  among  them  (only  repressed 
by  the  Mosaic  system  in  its  hostility  to  everything  mytliologi- 
cal),  is  seen  from  the  appropriate  allusion  to  it  in  Psalm  xlviii. 
3  (written  about  700  B.C.)  and  from  the  fact  that  the  north 
preserved  a  special  sanctity  among  them  (Lev.  i.  11 ;  Ezek. 
i.  4 ;  cf.  Job  xxxvii.  22).  Since  it  is  known,  besides,  that 
the  Indo^ermanic  peoples  also  figured  to  themselves  the 
abode  of  their  deity  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  north  (in 

1  Delitzfich.  Paradise,  117  sq.;  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History  (French 
ed.),  ii.  p.  123  sq. 
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their  Kail&sa  and  Meru,  in  their  Hara  Berezaiti  or  Albordsch, 
as  well  as  in  Olympus)  we  are  thus  anew  conducted  to  the 
most  primitive  notions  of  a  larger  circle  of  Asiatic  ciTiliaed 
nations. 

We  pass  now  to  the  primitive  genealogies,  that  of  the 
Cainites,  Gen.  iv.  and  that  of  the  Sethites,  Gen.  v.  It 
was  long  ago  considered  remarkable  that  as  in  Gren.  t.  twi 
ancestors  were  reckoned  from  Adam  to  Noah,  so  also 
among  the  Babylonians,  according  to  Berosus,  there  were 
ten  kings  before  the  deluge  (Alorus  or  Adorns  to  Xisuthros). 
Conjecture  has  therefore  been  busy  upon  a  connection  of 
some  kind  or  other  between  these  two  lists,  both  in  the  names 
and  in  the  number  of  years  ascribed  to  these  persona ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  prove  an  actual  one,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Tliis  results  from 
the  following  considerations.  By  the  side  of  the  line  of  the 
Sethites  with  its  ten  members  stands  the  line  of  Cainites 
with  its  seven  members,  whose  several  names  (with  slight 
differences  of  sound  in  the  present  text  that  are  by  no  means 
all  original)  reappear  in  the  line  of  the  Sethites  also.  If  it  is 
observed  that  of  the  three  names  in  excess  in  the  longer  line, 
one  is  Noah  (the  man  of  the  flood),  and  that  the  two 
others,  standing  together  at  the  head,  after  Adam  (S^ 
Enos),  are  still  obvious  in  their  import  and  have  &  general 
sense  like  Adam  and  Cain  (namely  Enos  ^^  man,"  like  Adam, 
and  Seth  "  slip,  shoot,"  like  Cain,  C6n&n),  and  if  to  this  it  be 
added  that  the  author  from  whom  the  line  of  Cainites  came, 
related  no  flood  (and  so  introduced  no  Noah  as  the  hero  of 
the  flood),  it  will  be  easily  recognized  that  the  line  with  ten 
members  was  simply  expanded  from  the  one  with  seveo, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  any  scientific  consideration  must  set 
out  from  the  line  of  Cain  rather  than  from  that  of  Setlu 
The  meaning  and  intent,  moreover,  of  the  genealogy  of  ti» 
Cainites  (Gen.  iv.),  as  appears  through  the  notices  which  at 
least  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  names  are  still  added  in  oor 
present  text,  is  evidently  this,  to  connect  with  the  line  of 
these  names  the  graducd  development  of  crafts,  artB,Aod 
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occupations  among  men,  and  thus  the  advancing  march  of 
civilization.  In  this  aim  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  so 
remarkably  coincides^  with  the  continuations  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cosmogonies  found  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  ev.  1, 10,  that 
(in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  names  themselves),  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  we  are  here  upon  Palestinian- 
Phoenician  ground,  but  not  upon  Babylonian.  But  if  the 
line  with  the  ten  members  be  an  artificial  (yet,  as  the  names 
Seth,  Enos  show,  genuinely  Hebrew)  expansion  of  the  one 
with  seven,  then  must  the  attempt  to  trace  this  back  to  the  line 
of  Babylonian  kings  before  the  flood  be  abandoned.  If  also 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  these  ten  royal  names  of  the 
Babylonians  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  labor  expended,  particu- 
larly by  Lenormant  in  various  writings,  entirely  obscure,  so 
much  is  yet  quite  clear  from  their  designation  as  kings,  and 
from  the  long  periods  of  their  dominion,  that  another  mean- 
ing and  intent  was  at  the  basis  of  this  list.^  Now  of  course 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  expansion  of  the  line  with  seven 
members  into  the  one  with  ten  of  the  Sethites  is  occasioned 
by  the  example  of  the  ten  Babylonian  kings.  But  against  this 
is  the  consideration  that  the  custom  of  constructing  lines  of 
descent  upon  the  basis  of  the  constant  number  ten  occurs 
elsewhere  among  the  Hebrews  when  any  derivation  from  the 
Babylonians  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  (as  Gen.  xi.  10 
8q. ;  Buth  iv.  18  sq.),  as  does  also  the  plan  of  reckoning  by 
the  number  seven  (Matt.  i. ;  Luke  iii.)  ;  also  that  this  same 
custom  of  constructing  lists  after  these  numbers  ten  or 
seven  is  equally  demonstrable^  among  almost  all  the  ancient 
nations  from  China  to  the  Egyptians,  so  that  in  this  instance 
too,  there  would  be  no  need  at  all  of  a  borrowing  from  the 
Babylonians.  The  case  would  be  different,  to  be  sure,  if  the 
years  of  life  ascribed  to  the  Sethite  patriarchs  manifested  a 

1  ^  my  Commentary  on  Genesis,  also  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  p. 
198  sq. 

'  The  ReTelations  of  Oannes  (upon  which  Lenormant's  Beginnings  of  History 
18  to  be  consulted),  connected,  according  to  Berosns,  with  some  of  these  reigns,  are 
only  externally  joined  to  them,  and  show  nothing  of  the  nature  of  these  reigns. 

»  See  Tuch,  Coram,  on  Genesis,  p.  97 ;  Ewald,  History  of  the  People  of  Israd 
(8d  German  ed.),  i.  875 ;  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  236  sq. 
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dependence  upon  the  length  of  the  reigns  recorded  in  Benwos. 
But  even  the  acuteness  of  Oppert^  could  attain  no  more 
successful  result  in  combining  the  total  of  the  reigns  of  the 
ten  kings  from  Alorus  (Adonis)  to  Xisuthros,  120  Saren 
=  482,000  years  with  the  total  of  the  periods  from  Adam  to 
the  flood,  1656  years  according  to  the  Masoretic  text,  than 
that  one  week  of  the  Jews  in  this  computation  corresponds 
to  five  years  of  the  Chaldees,  and  this  reduction  besides  is 
excessively  artificial  and  with  no  perceptible  basis  of  fact 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  periods  of  these  kings  and 
of  those  patriarchs  are  not  thus  reducible,  and,  more  than 
all  else,  the  Masoretic  text  is  probably  but  very  modem  *  in 
these  numbers,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the  dependence  of 
the  older  text  upon  the  Babylonians  is  by  no  means  probable. 
Quite  otherwise,  apparently,  is  the  case  with  the  tradition 
of  the  flood,  which  we  last  consider.  That  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Bible,  that  of  the  Babylonians  copiously  extant  in  the 
reports  of  Berosus  and  in  the  cuneiform  statements,'  present 
so  much  that  is  similar  in  the  course  and  particulars  of 
narration  that  here  soonest  one  might  be  inclined  to  subscribe 
to  the  thesis  of  the  Assyriologists.  The  preceding  an- 
nouncement of  the  flood  to  Xisuthros-Noah,  the  charge  to 
build  a  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  men  and  beasts  to  be 
preserved,  the  obeying  of  the  same,  the  destruction  of  sU 
life  upon  the  land,  are  common  traits,  easily  resulting,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  particular,  Uiere  are 
mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  account,  as  in  the  Priests'  Docu- 
ment, the  vessel's  dimensions,  and  the  landing  on  a  moun- 
tain (of  the  land  of  Nisir),  and,  as  in  the  Jahvistic  writing, 
the  shutting  of  the  door  (but  not  by  God),  the  sending  forth 
of  the  dove  (at  intervals  of  a  week),  the  offerings  after  de- 
liverance had  taken  place,  and  the  appeasing  of  the  gods  by 
the  offerings.^    But  against  these  special  points  of  contact 

1  Gott.  Gel.  Nachr.,  1877,  No.  10. 

'  See  Bertheau  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deatsohe  Theologfe,  zxiii.  657  sq. 

'  P.  Haupt,  The  Cuneiform  Account  of  the  Flood,  1881,  and  in  the  Excanof 
to  Schrader's  Die  Keilinschriften  and  das  Alte  Testament. 

*  The  seven  days'  delay  until  the  beginning  of  the  flood  does  not  oecnr  in  ^ 
corrected  translation  of  P.  Hanpi,  neither  the  promiie  to  send  no  fartlwr  flaod 
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stand  as  many  and  even  more  deviations.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  Babylonian  representation  is 
saturated  with  rank  polytheism,  and  the  ethical  sense  ^  very 
decidedly  withdrawn  from  prominence,  it  is  to  be  particularly 
pointed  out  that  the  saved  are  more  in  number  (namely  the 
whole  kindred  of  the  king) ;  the  king  also  takes  with  him 
into  the  ship  his  gold  and  silver,  his  treasures  and  goods ; 
ship-building  and  knowledge  of  navigation  are  presupposed, 
and  the  pilot  of  the  ship  made  specially  prominent ;  while 
the  dimensions  of  the  ship  (upon  which  also  Berosus  and  the 
cuneiform  accounts  are  not  in  agreement),  and  more  notice- 
ably the  duration  of  the  flood,^  finally,  also,  the  fate  of  the 
hero  after  the  flood,  are  very  differently  stated.  What  the 
Bible  says  of  Enoch  is  here  transferred  to  Xisuthros  and  his 
wife ;  by  Berosus,  moreover,  to  his  daughter  and  the  pilot. 
Accordingly,  then,  tlie  biblical  account  does  not  look  like  a 
copy  of  the  Babylonian  (not  forgetting  that  the  Babylonians 
themselves  had  different  versions  of  their  account  of  the 
flood),  but  both  appear  as  independent  and  peculiar  represen- 
tations of  the  event. 

But  now  comes  in  the  further  consideration,  that  the  whole 
coloring  of  the  Chaldaean  account  is  a  specifically  Babylonian 
one.  A  Babylonian  king,  a  Babylonian  city  (Sippara,  in  the 
recension  of  Berosus;  Schurippak,*  in  the  cuneiform)  play 
a  part  therein ;  although  the  account  is  of  the  destruction  of 
all  life,  the  circle  of  view  does  not  pass  beyond  the  region  of 
Babylonia ;  after  the  flood,  the  men  who  are  saved  (of  whom 
there  are  many  more  than  in  the  Bible)  return  again  to 
Babylon,  and  restore  everything  there  as  it  was  before. 
Suppose,  now,  it  were  true  ^  that  Babylonia  was  the  original 
home  of  the  tradition  of  the  flood,  what  interest  then  would 

in  the  fdtnre,  but  only  the  wish  that  in  the  fatoro  Bel  woald  punish  the  trans- 
greeeioii  of  men  otherwise  than  by  a  flood. 

1  Notwithstanding  what  is  asserted  by  Delitisch,  Paradise,  p.  145  sq. 

3  Since  the  rising  of  the  flood  lasts  only  seren  nights  and  six  days,  and  then 
the  recession  begins. 

'  On  which  see  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  pp.  392,  893. 

^  As  Delitzsch,  Paradise,  pp.  116,  84  sq.,  seems  to  assome. 
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the  many  peoples  have  had,  among  whom  it  also  occnn 
—  what  interest,  particulai-lj,  the  Israelites  (either  the 
most  ancient  or  those  of  the  Exile)  — in  adopting  for  tbeoi^ 
selves  an  account  of  pure  Babylonian  coloring  and  load 
limitation  ?  According  to  the  Bible  itself,  Babylonia  is  by 
no  means  the  cradle  of  the  first  men ;  but  they  first  joamcy 
there  after  the  flood  (Gen.  xi.  1  sq.).  And  just  as  little  did 
the  many  other  peoples  who  had  a  ti^ition  of  the  flood  think 
of  deriving  mankind  from  Babylon.  Then  what  should  haTe 
actuated  them  to  adopt  such  a  Babylonian  history  of  the 
deluge  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  again,  notwithstanding  that 
among  the  Babylonians  the  tradition  has  a  local  setting,  yet 
it  shows  no  clear  connection  with  the  climatic  conditiona 
of  the  land  —  either  the  rising  of  the  rivers  in  consequence 
of  the  autumnal  rain  in  November,  or  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions of  both  streams  from  the  middle  of  March  till  tiie  end 
of  June.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  account  of 
Berosus,  the  beginning  of  the  flood  is  placed  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Daesios  (beginning  of  July),  when  the  Babylonian  streams 
have  their  lowest  level ;  ^  and  in  the  cuneiform  account  there 
is  no  specification  at  all  of  the  time  of  the  flood ;  while 
it  is  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  in  tlie  poem  of  Umk, 
the  history  of  Xisuthros  and  the  flood  is  inserted  in  tittd 
eleventh  canto,  simply  because  the  twelve  cantos  of  the 
Izdubar  poem  correspond  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  in  the  eleventh  place,  in  the 
month  Schebat  (February-March),  the  sun  stands  in  the 
sign  of  the  water-carrier.  This  is,  however,  only  a  very 
external  connection. 

Furthermore,  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  ship  landed 
(according  to  Berosus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia;  according 
to  the  inscriptions,  of  the  land  Nisir^),  it  appears  to  follow 
quite  certainly  that  the  tradition  itself  first  came  to  Babylonia 

^  On  which  account  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  413,  oonsiden  a 
mistake  to  have  been  made  in  transmitting  this  date. 

'  East  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lower  Zftb,  Delitisch,  PkratfiM^ 
p.  105. 
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from  the  north.  It  is  not  at  all  apparent  why  Xisuthros 
sails  so  far  north.  If  his  purpose  thereby  was  to  land  on  a 
mountain,  the  mountain  chain  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  lower  Tigris  lay  much  nearer.  Considering,  further, 
that  he  had  a  duly  constructed  ship,  with  skilful  pilot,  it  is 
quite  inconceivable  why  he  should  not  have  floated  about  on 
the  waters  of  the  flood  until  the  ship  grounded  upon  the  dry 
land,  or  else  put  out  to  sea,  and  there  remained  until  the 
flood  was  over.  The  turn  given  the  event  can  be  understood 
only  as  the  derivation  of  the  new  race  of  men  from  the 
north  was  an  established  feature  of  the  Babylonian  tradition. 
But  then  it  is  also  certain  that  Babylonia  was  not  the  original 
home  of  the  story  of  the  flood. 

The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  this  account  is  no 
longer  one  of  pure  poetry,  but  of  one  or  more  actual  facts, 
of  which  some  confused  knowledge  was  perpetuated  among 
the  most  diverse  nations,  and  which  each  one  of  them  pic- 
tared  and  related  in  its  own  fashion.  Of  Semitic  peoples  in 
particular,  the  Phoenicians^  probably,  the  Aramaeans  *  cer- 
tainly (as  well  as  the  Phrygians)  had  their  tradition  of  the 
flood  —  nations  among  whom  a  borrowing  from  Babylonia  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Their  literatures  have  perished  ;  but 
who  can  say  but  that,  should  their  monuments  come  to  be 
exhumed,  their  accounts  of  the  flood  might  disclose  agree- 
ments with  the  Hebrew  which  would  be  as  striking  as  those 
with  the  Babylonian  ?  In  other  words,  from  the  fact  that 
only  from  two  ancient  Semitic  nations  has  a  literature  sur- 
vived to  us,  and  we  have  only  from  these  two  written  accounts 
of  the  flood,  —  which  have  manifold  agreement,  but  also 
manifold  divergence,  —  it  does  not  yet  follow  that  the  one 
must  have  borrowed  from  the  other  of  them,  instead  of  both 
repeating  common  traditions,  which  were  also  native  among 
other  Semitic  nations. 

1  According;  to  the  notice  of  Fl.  Josephas,  Ant  I,  3,  6,  concerning  Hieronj- 
mas  Aejtyptias. 

*  From  the  Syrian  fficrapolis  (Bambjce),  according  to  Lacian,  de  Dea  Sjrr. 
chap.  13,  and  perhaps  ftom  Damascus,  according  to  Nicolaos  Damasc.,  in  Jose- 
phos.  Ant.  1,  3, 6. 
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I  trust  that  what  precedes  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  propo- 
sition that  the  whole  primitive  history  of  the  Hebrew  books 
was  borrowed  from  Babylonia,  and  the  yet  more  ontemble 
one  that  the  part  of  the  Priests'  Document  and  of  the 
Jahvistic  Document  in  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  it  was  first 
composed  in  Babylonia.  All  wherein  the  Hebrew  primiti^ 
history  has  points  of  contact  with  the  Babylonian  is  also 
common  property  of  many  other  nations.  The  Hebrew 
primitive  history^  has  much  to  which  indeed  very  strong 
correspondences  have  been  found  among  other  nations,  but 
precisely  among  the  Babylonians  not  so  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  part  of  the  Hebrew  traditional  history  in  qaestion 
is  just  as  well  connected  with  the  Phoenician,  or  even  better 
than  with  the  Babylonian.  Whether  the  primitive  traditions 
of  the  Phoenicians,  which  seem  to  have  come  from  the  Per- 
sian Sea,  did  not  have  a  closer  connection  with  the  Chaldaean, 
and  thus  indirectly  or  through  tlieir  medium  those  of  the 
Hebrews  also,  that  is,  again,  another  question.  At  all  events, 
the  proposition  now  maintained  by  many,  on  the  ground  of 
Gen.  xi.  31, that  the  Hebrews  immigrated  from  lower  Ghaldaea, 
cannot  appeal  for  support  to  the  alleged  agreement  of  their 
primitive  traditions ;  the  less  so,  since  elsewhere  in  Genesis 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  another  tradition 
prevails,  according  to  which  they  came  rather  from  northen 
Mesopotamia.  And  in  any  case,  it  is  simply  inconceivaUe 
that  the  Jews  should  have  first  while  in  exile  adopted  and 
recorded  those  narrative  pieces  which  relate  to  the  primitive 
traditions.  The  utmost  imaginable  would  be  that  late  Jewish 
composers  might  have,  with  reference  to  what  they  had  heard 
in  Babylonia,  altered,  or  (as,  for  example,  the  episode  of  the 
birds  sent  forth,  Gen.  viii.  6-12)  interpolated,  the  accoonts 
of  their  native  books ;  but  this  conjecture  is  not  necessary, 
and  is  unsupported  by  farther  literary  facts. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  Aramaeans,  so  prominait 
among  the  Semites,  are  no  better  known  than  at  present; 

1  Elsewhere  also  agreements  present  themselves  with  conceptioiis  which  wot 
equally  current  in  the  Indo-germanic  world  as  in  the  Semitic,  e.g.  Job  m.  8; 
zxvi.  13. 
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while,  especially,  no  more  1$  known  than  at  present  con- 
oeming  that  once  far-mling  people  in  anterior  Asia,  the 
Ghetas  or  Ghattis,  with  its  peculiar  culture  and  letters,  it  is 
well  to  observe  the  utmost  caution  in  positive  assertion  upon 
the  connections  of  the  civilization  of  the  nations  in  anterior 
Asia.  There  is  a  whole  circle  of  mythological  representations 
and  traditions  which  is  common  to  the  Indo-germanic  and 
Semitic  nations.  How  this  community  is  to  be  explained  — 
whether  in  prehistoric  times  and  in  certain  regions  an  inter- 
change took  place  between  them,  or  whether  even  a  common 
original  home  of  both  is  to  be  supposed  —  cannot,  thus  far, 
be  determined. 


ARTICLE    III. 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  CALVIN— IS  IT  WORTH  SAVING? 

BT  RBV.  BDWUID  ▲.  LAWRBKCB,  MABBLBHBJLD,  MASS. 

80NE  say  yes,  and  some  say  no.  Who  are  right  depends  on 
the  answer  to  another  question :  What  is  Calvin's  thcolc^  ? 
It  is  just  what  John  Calvin  taught ;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,  and  nothing  otherwise.  It  has  been  criticised  discrimi- 
nately  and  indiscriminately.  It  has  been  commended  as 
essentially  biblical  and  Christian,  and  reprobated  as  anti- 
biblical,  unchristian  and  cruel.  The  disrepute  of  the  "  Five 
Points  of  Calvinism''  has  reached  the  outmost  bounds  of 
Christendom.  As  it  is  the  type  of  the  Puritan  and  New 
England  Theology  adopted  by  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  the  great  body  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  is  imbedded  in  our  Confession  of 
Faith  now,  after  almost  two  centuries  and  a  half,  wisely 
undergoing  revision,  anything  tliat  seems  to  make  it  as  a 
system,  more  distinct,  and  its  merits  and  defects  more  visible, 
may  not  be  untimely. 

It  is  declared  by  an  eminent  preacher  ^^  not  to  be  a  system 
of  remedial  mercy,  but  quite  the  opposite,  and  as  miscriptund 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  57 
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and  false  as  it  can  be A  God  who  created  tlie  world  to 

pour  into  the  eternal  sphere  endless  woes  and  tribulations — 

that  is  the  God  of  Calvinism Take  a  chapter  of  CalTinisB 

on  any  of  the  great  themes  of  Christian  experience,  and  yoa 
may  read  it  a  hundred  times  over,  and  you  will  be  like  a 
man  skating  on  ice ;  it  makes  no  impression  upon  you."  A 
widely-circulated  weekly  represents  it  as  "a sovereignty  of 
power  and  will  " ;  that  "  modem  orthodoxy  seats  love  on 
the  throne,  and  leaves  it  white,  unstained  with  cruelty."  A 
popular  writer  says  "  Calvinism  sets  power  above  love  as  the 
divine  instrument  for  controlling  the  hearts  of  men." 

Another  able  writer  who  proposes  a  "  New  Consensus  "  for 
our  churches,  says, —  **  They  are    not  Calvinistic ;  "  that 

^^  Calvinism  does  not  contain  their  faith It  does  not  fit  the 

age ; it  draws  its  spirit  from  divine  sovereignty,  whk^ 

means  power,  force,  and  is  not  founded  on  divine  rigfateoos- 

ness It  no  longer  represents  the  philosophy,  the  etlucs, 

or  the  religious  life  of  either  clergy  or  laity,  except  in  seme 

feeble    sense It    proved    an    enthralment    of    soola." 

Charles  Eingsley  calls  it  ^^a  grisly  chimera,"  and  Moees 
Coit  Tyler,  "a  narrow,  ferocious  creed;"  Dr.  Ghanniiig, 
^*  that  cruel  faith  which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  cf 
power,  has  made  Christianity  an  instrument  of  torture  to 
the  timid,  and  an  object  of  doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  ajHrits.'* 
Mr.  Belsham  declares  it  ^'  a  mischievous  compound  ol  im- 
piety and  idolatry." 

If  tliis  indictment  is  proved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
to  do  with  Calvin's  theology.  Down  wiili  the  despotism; 
away  with  the  chimera ;  break  the  enthralment ;  trample  on 
the  impiety  and  idolatry. 

But  a  glance  at  the  Genevan's  real  teaching  will  sliov, 
better  than  these  hard  names  can,  what  his  theolc^y  is,  and 
what  should  be  done  with  it.  As  Agrippa  said  unto  PbeqI, 
accused  by  certain  of  his  nation,  so  every  candid  man  will 
say  to  Calvin,  "  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself." 

First.  On  the  question  of  authority,  concerning  wUtk 
Calvin  has  been  accused  of  assuming  for  himself  a  kind  of 
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primacy ;  of  the  fathers  he  says, —  "  While  we  make  use  of 
their  writings,  we  always  remember  that  it  is  to  serve  us, 
not  to  have  dominion  over  us,  and  that  we  are   Christ's 

alone In  the  kingdom  of  God,  nothing  but  his  eternal 

truth  should  be  heard  and  regarded He  who  neglects 

this  distinction,"  he  says, "  will  have  nothing  decided  in 
religion,"  These  basal  teachings  are  found  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  "Institutes,"  which  is  ranked  by  the  highest 
scholarship  as  one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces.  The 
other  two  are  President  De  Thou's  to  his  History,  and 
Casaubon's  to  Polybius.  Of  Calvin's,  M.  Alexandre  Moins, 
in  his  Memorial  Address  says,  "  The  excellence  and  beauty, 
the  force  and  solidity,  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  compo- 
sition oblige  me  to  give  it  the  preference." 

The  Dedication  is  a  key  to  Calvin's  theology.  Those  who 
take  this  to  enter  by  will  find  access  easy,  and  light  and 
warmth  in  apartments  that  to  others  may  seem  dark  and 
cold  and  full  of  Molochs  and  monsters. 

Second,    The  root  of  this  theology  is  the  knowledge  of 

God  — Tjwcrw  0€ov  —  "  a  knowledge  that  gives  life That 

only  is  true  knowledge  of  God  which  regenerates  and  con- 
forms us  to  God."  ^  In  this  view  Milton  was  a  clear  Calvin- 
ist.  "  The  end  of  learning,"  he  says,  "  is  to  know  God,  and 
out  of  knowledge,  to  love  him  and  imitate  him." 

Third.  The  central  force  and  soul  of  this  theology  is  love. 
"  God  is  love,  that  is,  it  is  his  very  nature  to  love  men."  It 
should  be  held  in  mind  that  the  love  by  which  the  heavenly 
Father  hath  embraced  us  in  him,  in  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion, because  it  flows  from  his  eternal  purpose,  is  superior  to 
all  other  causes.  It  holds  the  first  place  as  the  supreme  and 
original  cause.  ^^It  is  not  possible  that  faith  should  be 
separated  from  love. ....  No  one  can  show  himself  a  child 
of  God  unless  he  has  love  for  his  neighbor  "  (1  John  v.  1). 
"  There  is  no  knowledge  of  God  where  love  does  not  flourish  " 
(1  John  iv.  7).  "  The  first  principle  of  piety  is  love  to  God  " 
(Matt  xxu.  87), 


CommmtMrj  on  1  John  iv.  7. 
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Fourth.  The  outflow  of  this  love  is,  through  CbrisI,  in  a 
provision  of  remedial  mercy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  whcde 
lost  world.    "  Love  gives  all "  says  Calvin,  "  in  giving  cue 

For,  although  nothing  in  the  world  appeared  worthy  of 

God's  favor,  yet  he  shows  himself  propitious  to  the  whole 
world  when,  without  exception,  he  calls  all  to  faith  in  Chrisl" 
(John   iii.   16).    "  He   suffered   sufficiently  for  tlie  whole 

world God  shows  himself  a  propitious  father  to  all ;  — 

there  is  in  Christ  one  redemption  in  common  for  all"  (ITiin. 
ii.  6).  "  The  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,  that  he  may  in- 
vite the  whole  human  race  to  repentance He  does  not 

hasten  the  end  of  the  world,  that  he  may  give  space  for 
repentance  to  all,  *not  willing  that  any  should  perish.' 
This  is  wonderful  love  towards  the  human  race,  and  he  ia 
prepared  to  gather  the  perishing  even  to  the  uttermost  unto 

salvation God  hero  stretches  out  his  hand  promiscnonsly 

to  all ;  but  he  takes  hold,  that  he  may  lead  to  himself,  of 
only  those  whom  he  chose  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world*'  (2  Pet.  i.  8,  4).  " To  remove  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  love,  God  appointed  a  method  of  reconciliation  in 
Christ."  The  impression  that  Calvin  held  that  Christ  died 
for  only  the  elect  does  not  seem  warranted  by  his  language;. 
The  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  its  application  is  limited  fay 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration,  and  this,  by  election ; 
but  its  sufficiency  for  all,  as  a  provision,  is  clearly  taught. 

Fifth.  "  The  mission  of  the  Spirit  is,  that  the  effusion  ol 
that  sacred  blood  may  not  be  in  vain.'*  "It  is  for  "  regener»> 
ting  us,  so  that  we  become  new  creatures,  and  purifying  na 
from  profane  impurities,  consecrating  us  holy  temjdes  to 
God."  1  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  key  with  which  the  treBB- 
ures  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  are  unlocked ;   the  bond  by 

which  Christ  efficaciously  unites  us  to  himself, illumi> 

nating  our  minds  and  forming  our  hearts  to  love  and  the 
cultivation  of  righteousness."  * 

These  are  the  real  "Five  Points"  of  Calvinism;  God, 
love,  light,  Christ,  and  the  Spirit.    Are  these  worth  saving  ? 

1  Institiites,  Book  iii.  chap.  1.  sec.  1, 4.  *  ifi.  1.  1, 4. 
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Liet  US  look  further  at  some  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
harmonies  in  this  theology. 

I.  Repentance.  —  In  this  term  is  included  ^'  a  seeking  after 

and  following  God, a  conversion  of  our  life  to  God  — 

a  life  which  in  every  action  will  discover  and  testify  a  trans* 
formation  not  only  in  the  external  actions,  but  in  the  soul 
itself."  1 

II.  Faith.  —  It  "  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
accepts  him  as  he  is  offered  to  us  by  the  Father,  not  only  for 

forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace,  but  also  for  sanctification 

It  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  pious  affections."  ^ 

III.  Justification,  —  ^'  It  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness and  is  insep- 
arable from  regeneration.^    "  They  are  accounted  righteous 

who  are  reconciled  to  God God  justifies  by  pardoning 

Nothing  satisfies  the  conscience  of  the  pardoned  but 

being  unexceptionably  righteous  before  him.''  Justificatioii 
is  ^^  a  security  which  makes  the  conscience  calm  and  serene 
before  the  divine  tribunal."  Touching  imputation,  Calvin 
does  not  teach  a  literal  transfer  of  sin  and  holiness  in  re^ 
demption.    ^^Our  guilt  and  punishment  being,  as  it  were, 

transferred  to  him he  assumed  the  disgrace  and  ignominy 

of  "  our  "  iniquities,  and  arrayed  us  in  his  purity. ....  We 
acknowledge  ourselves  naked  of  all  virtue,  that  we  may  be 
clothed  by  God  ;  empty  of  all  good,  that  we  may  be  filled  by 
him  ;  slaves  to  sin,  diat  we  may  be  liberated  by  him;  blind, 
that  we  may  be  enlightened  by  him ;  lame,  that  we  may  be 
led  by  him ;  weak,  that  we  may  be  supported  by  him ; 
divest  ourselves  of  all  ground  of  glorying  that  he  alone  may 
be  eminently  glorious,  and  that  we  may  glory  in  him."^ 
If  one  can  "  read  a  hundred  times  over,"  such  passages  "  on 
Christian  experience,"  and  be  '^  like  a  man  skating  on  ice " 
it  must  be  because  the  ice  is  in  the  skater  and  not  in  the 
writer. 

But  this  system  is  charged  as  ^^  a  sovereignty  of  power  and 
will,"  that  "  draws  its  spirit  from  force,"  and  "  is  not  founded 
I  InstitBtes,  iU.  3.  5,  e.  *  U.  2. 8.  •  iH.  11.  S.  «  Dedkation. 
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on  divine  righteousness."  Is  this  true?  Gor'iB  coimted 
omnipotent,  "  because  he  governs  heaven  and  earth  hj  his 
providence,  and  holds  the  helm  of  the  universe."^  And 
could  it  be  in  better  hands  ?  "  He  does  not  force  men  by 
external  impulse,  but  leads  them  by  an  effectual  moTemciit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  i.  8),  drawing  them  by  their  wills."* 
"  God's  will  is  not  only  pure  from  every  fault,  but  is  the 
highest  standard  of  perfection  —  even  the  law  of  laws,  the 
only  name  for  the  highest  rule  of  justice."  '  Should  not  the 
highest  standard  of  perfection  be  the  supreme  rule  ? 

"  Righteousness  in  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  spiritual 
newness  of  life"  (Matt.  vi.  23).  "  God  is  the  foundation  <rf 
righteousness,  and  cannot  love  iniquity."  *  "  Nor  is  it  without 
cause  that  he  requires  such  consummate  rectitude."  *  **  Two 
things  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  " — one, "  a  rule  of  righteous- 
ness is  prescribed  to  us  " ;  the  other,  ^^  a  law  of  righteousness 
is  instilled  into  the  heart." ^  "Religion  is  not  only  tiie 
heart  of  righteousness,  but  the  very  soul  of  it." '  **  The 
tendency  of  the  whole  law  and  teaching  is  to  form  the  life 
of  man  after  the  example  of  the  divine  purity."  ® 

Besides  this  drift  of  doctrinal  teaching,  the  careful  student 
finds  certain  ethical  and  practical  maxims  as  side-lights  to 
illumine  the  way :  "  To  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  impossible 
to  know  is  to  be  learned ;  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  God 
has  revealed,  and  call  it  modesty,  is  neither  modestj  nor 
learning."  "  The  Scripture  is  the  school  of  the  Spirit"* 
"  The  foundation  of  philosophy  is  humility,"  and  "  power 
arises  from  humility."  "  Cleanness  of  heart  is  the  mother- 
virtue  of  all."  "  If  you  would  be  one  of  the  flock,  you  must 
become  a  sheep."  "  There  is  nothing  in  which  God  wishes 
to  be  glorified  more  than  in  his  goodness."  "  We  are  never 
more  like  God  than  when  doing  good."  "  Prom  the  mere 
goodness  of  God  as  from  a  fountain  Christ  flows  to  us  with 
all  the  blessings  of  salvation."  "  Besides  Christ,  there  is 
nothing  useful  to  be  known."  "  Spiritual  participation  is 
the  bond  of  union  in  the  Lord." 

i  Institutes,  i.  3.  Siii.  23. 14.  <L18.S.  ^n.16.1. 
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1£  this  theology  does  not  fit  the  age, —  is  not  suited  to  the 
'  Btate  of  the  worldly  and  wicked  in  the  church  and  out, — 
-what  other  redeeming  forces  than  it  presents  —  light,  love, 
Christ,  the  Spirit — can  be  relied  on  as  fitting  it  ?  If  it  does 
not  contain  for  substance  of  doctrine  tlie  faith  of  our  churches 
—  sin,  repentance,  punishment,  pardon,  justification,  sancti- 
fication,  —  will  the  churches  find  for  the  new  consensus 
anywhere  a  better  faith  ?  If  it  does  "  not  represent  the 
philosophy,  the  ethics,  or  religious  life  of  either  the  clergy  or 
laity,"  —  righteousness,  humility,  cleanness  of  heart,  doing 
good,  spiritual  participation,  —  except  in  some  feeble  sense, 
should  not  the  so-called  advanced  thought  be  lamented  as  a 
regress  in  spiritual  life,  rather  than  lauded  as  progress  ? 
>  But  there  are  other  phases  of  Calvin's  theology,  against 

vhich  have  been  alleged  fatalism,  Molochism,  demonism. 
DVe  will  glance  at  some  of  these. 

1.  Original   Sin  and  Free-will  —  "Original  sin  is  the 
hereditary  pravity  or  corruption  of  our  nature  previously  good 

and  pure To  find  the  origin  of  this  depravity,  we  must 

ascend  to  the  first  parent  of  us  all."  ^  "Adam  could  have  stood 
if  he  would,  since  he  fell  by  his  own  choice ;  yet  his  choice 
of  good  and  evil  was  free."  ^    "  The  will  could  not  become 

evil  were  it  unwilling  to  become  so Man  is  such  a 

willing  slave  that  his  will  is  held  in  bondage  by  the  fetters 
of  sin."  » 

2.  Punishment  and  Pardon.  — "  The  cause  of  death  is  sin. 

We  are  dead  in  Adam, —  not  by  his  personal  guilt  as 

an  individual,  which  pertains  not  to  us,  but  because  he 
infected  all  his  descendants  with  the  corruption  into  which 
he  fell."  *  "  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  justice  to 
inflict  upon  an  innocent  person  the  punishment  due  to  the 

offence  of  another Pardon  is  ready  for  all  sinners  who 

sincerely  seek  it Repentance  will  always  be  met  with 

mercy."  * 

3.  Decrees  and  PredestinaHon.  —  "  Predestination  is  that 

1  Iiutitatet,  L  6. 11.  ^LlS.  8.  <iL9.7.  «iL1.6. 
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eternal  counsel  by  which  God  adopts  some  to  the  .bpe 
eternal  life,  and  adjudges  others  to  eternal  death.'*  '  A.t  t 
door  of  this  doctrine  of  predestination  to  eteriirdeath  l^ 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  This  is  not  Calvin's  dctrine  ^ 
but  Paul's  and  Christ's  also.  If  this  decreeof  etenMi  pi»* 
ishment  to  those  who  will  not  repent  and  seek  pardoa  il 
cruel,  not  Calvin  alone,  but  God  also  is  cruel ;  and  Christ  is 
the  cruellest  of  all  teachers,  for  his  judgment  is  clear  and 
irreversible.  And  if  this  be  the  stain  on  love,  it  is  placed 
there  by  righteousness  and  goodness  —  yea,  by  love  itself; 
for  God  is  love,  and  metes  out  in  love  eternal  justice  to 
eternal  offenders  against  law  and  love.  "Predestination 
is  no  other  than  a  dispensation  .of  divine  justice  " ; '  and  it  ii 
as  impossible  to  set  aside  this  dispensation  of  justice  towards 
the  persistently  unjust  as  to  discard  the  idea  of  God  hiinsdf. 
"  The  destruction  thus  incurred  is  not  caused  by  predestinar 

tion The  cause  and  manner  of  it  are  found  in  sinnere 

themselves Let  them  not  accuse  God  of  injustice  if 

his  eternal  decree  has  determined  them  to  the  death  to  which 
they  feel  freely  led  forward  by  their  own  nature."  *  "  He 
wills  not  their  death,  inasmuch  as  he  wills  their  repeutanoe, 

and  does  not  will  things  at  variance  with  each  other.'^^ 

"  God's  ordaining  sin  is  only  a  wise  use  of  it  for  a  beuevolent 
purpose.  .....  Man  follows  his  sinful  purposes  in  sioniiigt 

and  God  his  holy  ones  in  punishing  him."* 

But  there  is  that  "  horrible  decree  '*  which  dooms  infants 
to  eternal  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  Does  it  ?  **  1  ask 
again,"  says  Calvin, "  how  it  happened  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
involved  so  many  nations,  together  with  their  infant  children, 
in  eternal  death  without  remedy,  except  that  it  seemed  good 
to  God  ?  "  «  What  does  he  mean  here  ?  That  eternal  deadi 
was  the  object  for  which  God  brought  men  into  the  world? 
No  ;  for  when  he  asks  "  What  was  the  end  of  our  creation?'* 
he  answers,  "  That  from  which  we  have  wholly  departed." 
Did  he  mean  that  for  the  many  nations  involved  in  the  tiH 

1  Insatntes,  iii.  21.  5.  >  L  16.  ^.  *  iii.  83.  3.         « iii  24.  li,  It 
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^J  Adam,  together  with  their  infant  children,  there  ia  no 

'^^'  .  anedy  ?    No.    That  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  punished 

'"^^  eternally  for  the  personal  blameworthiness  of  Adam's  sin  ? 

^   No  ;  to  do  this  would  be  "  inconsistent  with  divine  justice  '* 

and  ^  remote  from  common  sense." 

The  point  on  which  Calvin's  eye  seems  to  have  rested  was 
the  covenant  or  constitution  which  Adam  broke,  and  which 
contained  no  ^provision  for  pardon,  as  violated  law  never 
does.  It  was  a  constitution  according  to  which  the  progeny 
was  to  follow  the  faith  of  the  progenitor.  The  ruin  of  the 
one  involved  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  as  righteousness  in  the 
whole  would  have  followed  continued  uprightness  in  the  first ; 
just  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  rot  in  the  root  of  a  tree 
sends  death  through  the  trunk  and  branches  to  the  farthest 
twig,  and  all  fruit  fails.  Sad  havoc  of  one  defection !  Calvin 
says :  "I  confess  it  is  a  terrible  decree."  But  what  better 
could  he  say  of  the  indubitable  fact  that  "  in  Adam  all  die," 
•*  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  than  that  "  it 
seemed  good  to  God,"  since  He  himself  pronounced  this 
constitution  and  **  everything  that  he  had  made  very 
good"? 

There  is,  however,  another  covenant  through  the  second 
Adam,  which  provides  a  remedy  for  the  ruin  that  came  by 
the  first.  This  covenant,  Calvin  teaches,  is  as  sufiicient  for 
infants  who  cannot  repent  and  believe  as  for  adult  trans- 
gressors who  do  both.  He  thinks  Augustine  mistaken  when 
in  fixing  the  danger  he  "  cuts  oflE  the  hope  of  infants,  whom 
the  Lord  declares  his  own  ;  "  as  when  he  says,  "  He  cannot 
have  eternal  life  who  is  not  baptized."  "To  shut  out  from 
the  fold  of  Christ  those  whom  he  holds  in  his  bosom,  verily, 
it  is  audacious  sacrilege."  Calvin,  however,  does  not  teach 
tiiat  Christ  holds  all  in  his  bosom  who  die  in  infancy,  but 
that  some  of  this  class  are  lost.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  con- 
ditions of  birth  and  death  are  alike  to  infants  which  died  in 
Sodom  and  those  which  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  no 
difference  in  their  works,  why  will  Christ  in  the  last  day 
separate  son^e  to  stand  at  his  right  hand,  and  others  at  his 
Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  58 
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left  ?  "  1  In  his  reply  to  Oastalio  he  says :  "  Put  forth  yoiff 
virulence  against  God,  who  precipitates  into  eternal  death 
the  harmless  infant  taken  from  the  mother's  breast."  • 

Yet  Calvin  allows  a  larger  sweep  to  the  grace  of  flic 
covenant  than  Augustine  did,  or  the  church  generally.  **  I 
do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  the  offspring  of  holy  and  pioos 
ancestors,  although  their  parents  and  grandparents  were 

apostate,  do  still  pertain  to  the  body  of  the  chnrch Ood 

diffuses  his  promise  to  a  thousand  generations  of  those  who 
spring  from  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  and  does  not 
regard  them  as  strangers  because  they  were  neither  begotten 
of  a  holy  father,  or  born  of  a  holy  mother."  *  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  church  to-day  is  as  far  in  advance  of  CSalvin, 
as  he  was  in  his  time  of  Augustine. 

4.  Inconsistencies  and  Contradictions.  —  Certain  phases  d 
Calvin's  teachings  taken  apart  from  his  explanations,  qoalifi- 
cations,  and  later  comments,  convey  ideas  contrary  to  flie 
generally  accepted  Christian  doctrine  and  contradictory  to 
his  own  tea^ching.  ^^  The  first  man  fell  because  the  Lord 
determined  that  it  should  happen.'*  ^  This  seems  to  lay  the 
responsibility  of  the  first  sin  upon  God,  and  it  has  been  so 
construed.  The  ground  of  this  apparent  absurdity  Calvin 
gives  in  the  language  of  Augustine.  '^  We  confess  that  the 
God  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  created  everything  very 
good,  and  foreknew  that  evil  would  arise  out  of  good,  and 
knew  that  it  was  more  suitable  to  his  almighty  goodness  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil  than  not  to  suffer  evil  to  exist, 
ordained  the  life  of  angels  and  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  in  it,  first  what  free-will  is  capable  of  doing,  and 
afterwards  what  could  be  effected  by  the  blessings  of  his 
grace  and  the  sentence  of  his  justice."  ^ 

It  was  a  question  what  kind  of  system  to  introduce  by  the 
creation  of  moral  beings.  Three  were  oj)en :  the  purely  evil, 
the  purely  good,  and  the  blending  of  the  two  with  the 
triumph  of  good.     God  chose  the  last,  which  made  the  fall  a 

1  De  Eterna  Dei  Predestinatione.        *  Tract  Tbec^*  Art  14. 
« Institates,  m.  28.  a.  <iiLS3.7. 
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moral  certainty,  yet  which  man  might  have  shunned,  bat 
would  not.  He  speaks  of  man  as  predestined  to  death 
*' because  created  for  it."  But  he  also  says — "Notwith- 
standing we  have  brought  death  upon  ourselves,  yet  Qod  had 
created  us  f ortlife  —  for  an  end  from  which  we  have  wholly 
departed."  ^ 

Again  he  says — "Those  who  are  appointed  unto  death, 
he  causes  to  reach  their  end,  sometimes  by  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  word,  and  sometimes  through 
the  hearing  of  it  increases  their  blindness.  He  delivers  his 
doctrine  to  them  involved  in  enigmatical  obscurities  that 
its  only  effect  may  be  to  increase  their  stupidity."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says  —  "  Consider  whence  the  fault  arises,  for, 
whatever  obscurity  there  is  in  the  word,  yet  there  is  always 

light  enough  to  convince  the  consciences  of  the  wicked 

Christ  teaches  that  God  does  not  work  in  us  anything  but 

what  he  requires  and  wishes  us  to  do The  Jews  are 

reprobate  and  strangers  in  the  church,  because  they  are 
destitute  of  docility Christ  reproaches  them  because  noth- 
ing hinders  them  from  obtaining  the  life  offered  in  the 
Scriptures  but  their  own  malice."  ^  "  God  has  not  closed  the 
way  of  salvation  against  any  order  of  men,  but  has  diffused 
his  mercy  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  have  no  rank  to 
be  destitute " ;  and  that  "  the  impious  may  not  plead  the 
want  of  an  asylum  to  flee  to  from  the  bondage  of  sin  while 
theytungratefully  reject  that  which  is  offered  to  them."' 

But  man  is  ^  under  a  necessity  of  sinning."  If  this  be 
true,  he  is  not  free  and  not  in  fault.    The  explanation  is 

"  he  who  sins  necessarily,  sins  no  less  freely The  will 

is  itself  the  author  of  the  necessity  to  which  it  is  subject,  so 

that,  necessity  being  voluntary,  cannot  excuse  the  will 

The  soul  is  enslaved  and  free,  enslaved  by  necessity,  that  is, 
the  bias  of  its  own  passions,  and  free  by  its  own  will,  and 

guilty  because  free The  necessity  of  doing  well  does 

not  impair  the  liberty  of  the  divine  will  in  doing  well."* 
Moral  necessity,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  fixity  of  the  will 

1  InstitatM,  il  16. S.        *L1S.S.         < iiL M.  14»  16»  17.  «iL8.S. 
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in  choice,  whether  good  or  evil;  a  certainly,  leaving  Ood 
and  Biufnl  man  as  free  as  possible  in  their  chosen  way. 

Calvin  says,  "  The  will  of  God  is  the  cause  of  ercry- 
thing,"  and  also  that  ^^  man's  will  and  not  God's  is  the  cause 
of  sin."  His  idea  is  that  God's  will  is  the  cause  of  man's, 
which  sins,  and  without  which,  there  would  have  been 
neither  sin  nor  man.  ^^The  fetid  smell  of  a  carcase  is 
^Ued  out  by  the  sun,  but  its  rays  are  not  fetid.** 

Bible  language  in  some  places,  ttery  like  this  of  the  Geoe- 
Tan  teacher,  is  in  apparent  contradiction.  It  says  that  God 
"  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart ; "  that  he  "  loved  Jacob  and 
hated  Esau,  the  children  not  having  done  good  or  evil;" 
that  he  ^^  bath  blinded  their  eyes  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  understand  and 
be  converted  ; "  that  "  Herod  and  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles 
and  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  togetlier,  to  do  what- 
soever tliy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus ; "  ^^  I  am  the  Lord,  I 
make  peace,  and  I  create  evil." 

How  do  exegetes  treat  these  passages  so  as  not  to  make 
God  guilty  of  hating  unborn  children ;  of  cruelly  hardening 
sinners  into  a  wickeder  obstinacy,  of  blinding  their  eyes  so 
that  they  cannot  see  and  be  converted,  and  their  sins  be  for* 
given ;  of  being  the  creator  of  evil,  and  of  criminally  counsel* 
ing  the  death  of  bis  own  Son,  —  imputations  that  have  beea 
freely  cast  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  held  as  intuitive  proof 
against  their  divine  origin  7  How  avoid  this,  which  would, 
indeed,  be  cruel,  diabolic  ?  By  placing  alongside  what  the 
Scriptures  themselves  say  in  explanation.  This  is  the  schol- 
arly, common-sense  method.  By  this  the  Bible  interprets 
itself,  and,  studied  as  a  whole,  gives  out  its  true,  full 
doctrine. 

By  the  same  method,  Calvin,  in  the  later  Commentaries 
and  Letters  and  Discourses,  explains  much  in  the  earlier 
Institutes,  and  makes  both  more  consistent  and  clear.  By  a 
careful  study  of  all  he  wrote  and  did  one  finds  the  genuine 
Calvinism,  which  can  be  obtained  with  certainty  in  no  other 
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-way.  The  Scriptures  are  inspired  and  infallible.  Calvin 
-was  not.  Their  language  is  wise  and  the  best.  His  was 
sometimes  otherwise,  and  not  the  best,  and  he  was  not 
always  consistent  with  himself  nor  in  harmony  with  the 
'word.  How  much  of  his  theology  is  true,  can  be  ascertained 
in  historical  accuracy  not  by  refen-ing  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams 
for  a  knowledge  of  Calvinism,  as  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Worcester,  says  he  did,  or  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedias, or  to  Calvin's  antagonists,  but  by  a  careful  study  of 
what  he  teaches,  and  trying  it  by  "the  law  and  the 
testimony.'* 

The  theology  of  Calvin  differs  from  Arminianism,  chiefly 
in  its  doctrines  of  election  and  the  persistence  of  saving 
grace  in  the  regenerate ;  from  Pelagianism,  in  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration ;  and  from 
Bomanism,  by  what  Luther  calls  the  article  of  a  standing  or 
falling  church  —  justification  by  faith,  not  works,  yet  a 
faith  that  is  full  of  life  and  love  and  labor. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  an  eminent  theologian, 
**  that  preachers  and  writers  who  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  oppose  Calvinism,  have  so  generally  fallen  into  the  error 
of  not  taking  proper  pains  to  understand  what  it  is,  or  else, 
have  not  possessed  candor  enough  to  do  it  justice."  One's 
own  intellectual  integrity  requries  this  pains-taking  before 
pronouncing  it  an  "enthralment  of  souls,  as  false  as  it 
can  be." 

Historical  and  moral  fairness  to  one's  neighbor  requires  it, 
especially  to  that  self-denying  student  and  teacher  who 
Domer  says  "  was  equally  great  in  intellect  and  character," 
and  whom  Renan  pronounces  "  the  most  Christian  man  of  his 
generation."  A  due  regard  to  the  public  also,  who  are  de- 
ceived by  misrepresentations  into  hurtful  prejudices  against 
his  theology  and  led  to  spurn  it  as  a  "  compound  of  impiety 
and  idolatry,"  requires  study  and  candor  enough  to  under- 
stand and  do  it  justice. 

Could  Maurice,  the  leader  of  the  Broad-church  party, 
aflirm  of  Calvin's  theology,  ^^  it  begins  from  man  instead  of 
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Ood,"  except  for  lack  of  information,  when  by  a  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  to  the  Institutes,  he  would  hare  seen 
that  just  the  opposite  is  the  truth,  and  further,  that  ^'  it  takes 
account  only  of  man's  depravity  "  when  from  the  same  table 
he  would  have  found  that,  of  the  eighty-seven  chapters  onlj 
three  treat  specifically  of  that  subject,  and  eighty-four  are 
occupied  in  the  explication  of  God  and  his  method  of 
redemption  ? 

It  is  better  for  the  advanced  thinkers  of  to-day,  and  all 
students  in  theology,  always  to  examine  for  themselves 
rather  than  take  their  knowledge  on  such  important  subjects 
at  second-hand  from  any  teacher,  whether  of  the  Broad 
church  or  the  Narrow,  of  the  New  theology  or  the  Old,  since 
it  is  truth  they  need.  "  Tlie  knowledge  of  truth,"  sa^ 
Bacon,  "  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoyment  of  it — this  is  the  sovereign  good  of 
human  nature."  Simple  candor  is  the  most  fundamental 
orthodoxy.  One  who  lacks  this  cannot  be  sore  of  anything^ 
either  of  truth  or  of  good. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
THE  DOCTRINES  OP  UNIVERSALISM. 

BT  BBT.  ▲.  ▲.  MINEB,  8.T.D.,  LL.D.,  PASTOR  OF  "  THE  SECOND  nNITERSAUST 
80G1BTT  IH  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON." 

[The  series  of  ^  Denominational  Articles  "  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  has  been  found  so  useful  that  their  republication  in  separate  volumes 
has  been  often  requested.  Each  Article  has  been  written  by  a  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  denomination  whose  tenets  are  described: 
the  Article  on  Methodism  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  ;  on  Episcopacy,  by  Rt 
Rev.  Bishop  Burjress ;  on  the  German  Reformed  Church,  by  Pres.  E.V. 
Gerfaart ;  on  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Brown ;  on 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  Atwater,  of  Princeton ;  on 
the  New  School,  by  Dr.  George  Duffield.  Other  denominations  have  been 
described  by  other  representative  divines.  The  description  given  of  Uni- 
tarianism  by  ex-President  Thomas  Hill  has  led  to  a  request  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  Universalism  be  given  by  a  believer  in  it  who  is  well  fitted  to  rep- 
resent it.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to  represent  it  than  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner, 
who  was  four  years  a  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  of  Boston, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  a  recognized  leader  in  the  denomination. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  peculiarly  important  to  know  jtist  what  the  Uni- 
Tersalists  afiirm  and  just  what  they  deny.  Our  readers  will  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Miner  in  his  belief,  but  will  find  him  frank  and  explicit  in  his 
statements.  Li  a  theological  crisis,  open  avowals  are  what  we  most  need. 
—  Ed.] 

The  yarious  statements  of  Christianity  prevalent  in  our 
time  may  be  conveniently  grouped  in  three  classes.  The  first 
class  claims  to  be  especially  biblical  —  a  claim  apparently 
sustained,  if  traditional  expositions  be  accepted  and  the  sur- 
vey be  limited  to  the  severer  aspects  of  Scripture  rhetoric. 
The  common  mind,  however,  recognizes  with  diflSculty  its 
reasonableness  or  its  special  claim  to  be  deemed  evangelical, 
and  fails  to  discover  the  ethical  qualities  of  its  scheme  of 
salvation. 

The  second  class  confessedly  places  the  Scriptures  under 
the  gravest  doubt    Their  alleged  mythical  or  legendary 
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character,  uncertain  origin,  and  questionable  inspiratioii 
leave  little  reason  for  accepting  them  as  an  authoritatiTe 
revelation.  The  defenders  of  this  class  of  statements,  never- 
theless, show  their  reverent  mind  by  gratuitously  ascribing 
to  the  Saviour  the  highest  moral  perfection,  even  after  thej 
have  discredited  the  only  means  extant  of  knowing  anything 
about  him.  This  scheme  of  Christianity,  though  claiming  to 
be  pre-eminently  reasonable,  appears  to  have  one  defect 
—  the  lack  of  anything  characteristically  Christian. 

The  third  class  is  no  less  biblical  than  the  first.  Its  «ir- 
vey  is  surely  as  broad.  Tlie  universal  and  unalterable  love 
of  God  is  its  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word.  It 
secures  the  harmony  of  Scripture  by  subordinating  figure  to 
fact,  rhetoric  to  reason,  things  perplexing  to  things  plain. 
Relying  upon  the  authority  of  the  divine' word,  it  finds 
illustration  of  the  divine  government  in  that  of  a  wise 
earthly  parent.  All  its  aims  and  instrumentalities,  in  their 
final  outcome,  are  moral,  and  its  ultimate  success  will  fill 
the  angelic  hosts  with  highest  joy.  The  views  of  this  class, 
truly  evangelical,  eminently  reasonable,  and  accepted  by 
some  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  expound. 

Universalism,  like  all  religions  worthy  of  the  name,  finds 
its  root  and  justification  in  the  divine  character.  Self-ex- 
istent, necessary,  absolute,  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  one,  simi^ 
indivisible ;  over-filling  the  "  heaven  of  heavens ;  inhabiting 
eternity."  The  idea  of  God  will  be  found  among  tlie  neces- 
sary truths  of  our  consciousness,  when  we  shall  have  learned 
to  read  that  consciousness  aright,  making  atheism  impossi- 
ble, and  quickening  in  us  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ^^  in  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  What  God  is,  he  has 
ever  been,  and  ever  will  be.  All  his  attributes  are  so  many 
blending  activities,  not  in  exercise  in  limited  spao^  and 
times,  but  in  all  space  and  in  all  time.  No  one  is  restricted 
by  any  other.  His  power  never  acts  in  the  absence  of  his 
wisdom,  nor  forgets  to  take  counsel  of  his  justice  —  an  attri- 
bute imposing  responsibilities  towards  every  created  beii^ 
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Even  his  love,  instead  of  being  a  soft  and  tender  inclination, 
is  a  firm  unyielding  principle,  which  fastens  upon  the  smner 
and  will  not  let  him  go.  All  the  divine  attributes  conspire 
to  make  love  rigidly  persistent  and  efficient  in  ita  purpose  to 
"make  an  end  of  sin  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness."    Hence,  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

As  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  created  without  a 
purpose,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  that  his  purpose  shall  fail. 
That  purpose  could  not  have  been  empirical,  because  he  is 
God,  and  not  man.  Since  it  must  have  reached  to  the  end 
and  must  have  virtually  ordained  that  end,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  can  be  such  only  as  infinite  love  can  rejoice  in.  A 
universe  of  moral  beings,  disciplined  to  the  love,  service,  and 
worship  of  a  righteous  Father  is  an  end,  and  the  only  end, 
in  view  of  which  the  heavenly  host  might  shout  "  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest."  All  those  who  hope  for  this  end, 
under  whatever  modification  of  'details  of  doctrine,  are 
Universalists.  The  Universalist  church  of  to-day,  however, 
holds  a  fairly  well-defined  system  of  faith. 

Of  his  own  free  will,  prompted  by  his  infinite  goodness, 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  by  virtue  of  which  man 
aspires  unto  Ood,  hungers  for  him,  yearns  after  him,  and 
can  never  be  truly  blest  save  in  obedience  to,  and  commun- 
ion with  him.  Man  was,  indeed,  made  subject  to  vanity,  to 
error,  transgression,  sickness,  accident,  and  death,  not  by 
his  own  consent,  but  by  the  pleasure  of  his  Creator,  who 
purposes  his  deliverance  from  "  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom. 
Tiii.  20,  21).  Born  into  the  world  in  utter  ignorance  and 
helplessness,  what  wonder  that  all  men  sin  ;  that  the 
image  of  God  in  all  is  defaced ;  that  this  source  of  human 
wretchedness  has  planted  the  seeds  of  bitterness  in  every 
soul. 

The  image  of  God,  however,  is  not  lost  The  harmony  of 
human  powers  is  disturbed,  and  through  heredity  each  genera- 
tion is  something  other  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
sin  of  its  ancestors.    This  difference,  though  occasioned  by 
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Bin,  is  not  itself  sin.  Howerer  great  this  inherited  damage, 
it  is  not  entire  in  any  aspect,  nor  has  it  moral  qualitf. 
The  new*born  child  brings  with  it  no  indwelling  or  origiaal 
sin ;  no  burden  of  personal  guilt.  It  bears  no  responsibititj 
for  Adam's  sin,  nor  for  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  whole 
line  of  its  ancestry.  It  does  bring  with  it  all  the  facnltiefl^ 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  possessed  by  the  first  pair. 
These  faculties  all  retain  their  normal  functions  in  kind, 
howerer  different  in  degree,  and  awaken  the  same  sdf* 
approval  in  obedience,  and  ihe  same  self-condemnation  ia 
disobedience.  Thus  the  righteous  voice  of  God,  adequatdy 
rewarding  every  one  according  to  his  work,  is  heard  in  erery 
human  soul.  Outward  distinctions  of  birth,  wealth,  or  soeial 
position,  chiefly  related  to  pride,  vanity,  love  of  ostentatioa, 
and  lust  of  power,  are  of  little  worth.  With  men  asd 
women  of  highest  character  they  are  like  tiie  toy  feather,  ia 
the  cap  of  the  mimic  soldier ;  while  ^^  wisdom  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her  "(Prov.  iii.  15).  GSod'a  graee 
is  given,  not  to  flatter  our  pride  by  bestowing  outward  dis- 
tinctions, but  to  enrich  our  souls. 

A  subject  of  this  grace  man  ever  remains.  Truth  is  its  in* 
strumentality.  If  a  known  truth  is  not  obeyed,  more  tmth  it 
needed ;  or  new  relations  of  the  accepted  truth  most  be 
pointed  out  and  illustrated.  The  truth  it  is  liiat  makes 
free ;  and  that  truth  we  shall  come  at  length  to  know  ( Joia 
viii.  82).  Universalism  thus  keeps  hope  alive.  It  confesns 
the  defilement  by  sin,  but  denies  the  destruction  of  the  divine 
image.  Everlasting  redeemableness  may  be  affirmed  of 
every  soul. 

It  follows  that  the  current  church  doctrine  of  probatiea 
must  be  rejected.  Only  in  lower  things,  if  indeed  in  tiieni, 
can  the  past  rule  the  future.  A  given  opportunity  passes; 
but  a  kindred  opportunity  may  return.  In  highest  things  it 
must  be  so.  While  man  remains  man,  his  moral  state  can- 
not be  fixed.  Yesterday  cannot  absolutely  dominate  to-d^. 
The  present  and  the  future  ace  ever  at  liberty  to  add 
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contributions  to  the  past ;  and  those  contributions  may  be  a 
reversal  of  one's  moi'al  state.  Grod's  judgments  are  dis- 
criminating. He  deals  not  with  individual  merit  by  whole- 
sale. Youth  may  modify  manhood,  but  need  not  rule  it ;  nor 
manhood,  old  age.  Much  less  can  this  life,  with  all  its  dark- 
ness, doubts,  errors,  and  limitations  of  opportunity,  dominate 
tlie  eternity  beyond,  excluding  forever  the  ineffable  light  of 
the  divine  presence.  To  assume  this,  is  to  assume  that  God 
Drill  not  do  as  well  as  he  can  by  his  creatures ;  that  he  will 
destroy  the  image  of  himself  in  his  children  lest  they  be- 
come like  him. 

Instead  of  time  as  a  whole  being  a  trial  for  eternity, 
every  purpose,  word,  and  deed  is  a  trial  in  itself  for  this 
present  time.  Man  succeeds  or  fails  in  every  moral  act. 
On  it  hangs  the  divine  judgment — God's  approving  or  dis- 
approving voice  in  conscience.  Every  day  may  bring  to  a 
given  soul  both  reward  and  condemnation ;  since  every  day 
some  deeds  may  be  good  and  others  bad.  Experience,  here 
as  elsewhere,  ought  to  be  our  divine  interpreter.  The  reward- 
ing of  any  man  according  to  his  work  is  an  analytical 
process,  at  the  very  best  approximated  only  by  his  fellow-man, 
perfected  by  the  infinite  God.  Such  retribution  involves 
pone  of  the  difficulties  of  wholesale  dealing.  A  life  of  sin  is 
not  rewarded  by  an  eternity  of  blessedness  in  consequence 
of  repentance  in  the  closing  hour  —  a  repentance  often  more 
closely  related  to  the  supposed  penalty  of  sin  than  to  sin 
itself.  Eternity,  indeed,  ceases  to  be  the  especial  store- 
house of  rewards,  though  it  may  still  proffer  in  its  fulness 
the  gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life.  Such  a  view  also 
removes  the  chief  difficulty  arising  from  inequality  in  early 
condition,  whether  of  intelligence  or  of  virtue.  The  ig- 
norance or  viciousness  of  one's  childhood  home,  however  it 
may  shadow  this  life,  does  not  necessarily  shadow  the  limit- 
less life  to  come. 

Nor  in  estimating  personal  guilt  do  we  consider  ex- 
clusively the  greatness  of  the  lawgiver,  or  the  importance 
of  the  law  given.    These  may  be  infinite  and  absolute.    But 
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to  measure  sin  thereby  is  to  make  all  sins  equally  heinous. 
The  giddy  and  ignorant  child  becomes  the  peer  in  gaih  of 
the  pirate  on  the  seas.  The  new-bom  babe  cannot  sin. 
There  must  be  moral  awakening  before  there  can  be  responsi- 
bility. The  limitation  of  moral  perception  is  the  limitatioa 
of  possible  guilt.  No  man  sees  all  truth.  The  moat  renowned 
Christian  sage  is  but  a  babe  in  Christ.  As  no  man  can  pludc 
our  very  God  from  the  heavens,  so  no  man  can  fall  to  die 
utmost  depths  of  imaginable  guilt.  In  great  darkness  be 
may  be  overwhelmed.  Under  mountains  of  gatlt  he  may 
groan.  Extraneous  help,  that  shall  infuse  the  life  of  heavea 
into  his  body  of  death,  may  be  a  necessity ;  but  he  is  still 
a  child  of  God,  still  the  subject  of  divine  love,  still  and  for- 
ever redeemable.  The  infinite  and  ever-enduring  mercy  of 
God  is  still  open  to  him  and  still  pleading  with  him. 

To  meet  these  moral  needs  of  the  world  Christ  came. 
Not  a  mere  man ;   much  less  the  very  God.     The  express 
image  of  the  divine  person,  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense 
than  any  other,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  he  was 
yet  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  that  he  might  coo- 
demn  sin  in  the  flesh.    The  perfect  teacher,  he  became  also 
the  perfect  exemplar,  and  so  lived  and  taught  that  truth  and 
character  interpenetrated  each  other.    Had  he  suffered  less, 
his  righteousness  would  have  been  less  manifest  and  his  saving 
power  less  apparent.    Not  till*  the  intensest  wrath  of  the 
world  had  counted  him  its  victim  and  baptiz^  Calvary  with 
his  blood,  did  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rise  to  the  zenith  of 
its  splendors.    Then  was  revealed  the  power  by  which  all 
enemies  shall  be  subdued  unto  him.    Then  was  fulfilled  the 
sole  condition,  as  stated  by  our  Lord,  of  a  world's  salvatkn 
— **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me  "  (John  xii.  82).    This  work  was  not  sacri* 
ficial,  making  it  possible  for  men  to  be  saved ;  since  the  time 
never  was  when  a  penitential  soul,  turning  in  faith  to  God, 
would  not  receive  divine  mercy.    The  work  of  salvation  ia 
clearly  moral.     Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  was  moral,  not 
penal.  His  language,  therefore,  is  moral,  ^*  I  will  draw  all  ] 
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ante  me  "  showing,  as  Paul  says  (Rom.  v.  11),  that  not  God, 
but  man  receives  the  atonement,  or  is  reconciled.  Thus  the 
-work  of  redemption,  both  as  respects  the  agency  of  Christ 
and  the  effect  upon  men,  is  wholly  moral,  and  escapes  the 
ethical  difficulties  of  the  sacrificial  scheme. 

Let  no  man  say  this  view  of  Christ  is  inadequate.  No 
man,  no  body  of  men,  is  authorized  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra 
upon  this  transcendent  subject.  It  is  marked  by  all  the 
sioiplicity  of  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  sent  by  God ; 
prays  to  God ;  utters  God's  word ;  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self ;  comes  from  the  Father ;  returns  to  the  Father ;  and 
all  this  without  the  slightest  indication  of  those  scenic  illusions 
—  now  you  see  him,  now  you  do  not  —  involved  in  the  Trini- 
tarian and  sacrificial  scheme.  God  hath  laid  help  upon  one 
who  is  able  and  mighty  to  save.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  to- 
day will  affirm  that  Christ  must  therefore  be  God ;  that  only 
the  infinite  can  be  empowered  and  qualified  to  save  poor 
feeble  man.  Meagrely  too,  will  he  display  his  own  moral 
perceptions  by  affirming  that  the  work  of  the  Saviour  must 
be  sacrificial  rather  than  moral ;  or  sacrificial  that  it  may  be 
moral.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  sin  is  given 
over,  and  its  consequent  infinite  ill-desert  is  held  in  doubt, 
the  leverage  of  the  sacrificial  scheme  is  gone,  and  its  logic 
inextricably  confused.  Still  more  hopeless  becomes  this  view 
when  we  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  power  to  be 
given  to  one  who  is  himself  the  original  source  and  perma- 
nent possessor  of  all  power. 

No  statement  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  that  can  be  intelligibily  presented  to  the  under- 
stfinding.  Indeed,  the  ancient  formula  of  the  church. 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  "  co-equal,  co-substantial,  co-eternal  " 
— "  one  in  three  and  three  in  one "  —  is  simply  unthink- 
able. As  the  senior  Ballon  has  well  said  —  "  Since  they  are 
co-equal,  neither  is  greater  than  the  other.  Since  they  are 
co-substantial,  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  that  is  not  equally 
in  the  others.  Since  they  are  co-eternal,  neither  existed 
before  the  others.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
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Father  should  not  be  called  Son ;  no  reason  why  the  Son 
should  not  be  called  Father ;  no  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  not  be  called  either  Father  or  Son."  And  since  all 
saving  truth  works  by  faith;  and  since  faith,  that  cannot 
appeal  to  the  understanding  is  not  faith,  but  a  mere  tradi- 
tion or  superstition,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  doetiiae 
of  the  Trinity  has  in  it  no  saving  energy.  We  should  object 
to  the  doctrine  on  metaphysical  grounds,  even  more  strongij 
than  on  theological.  The  infinities  of  time  and  space  are 
unlike,  and  therefore  possible.  But  three  personaliti^  eadi 
clothed  with  infinite  power  —  infinities  of  the  same  kind  — 
are  metaphysically  impossible.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
attribute. 

In  holding  these  positions,  Universalism,  by  no  means 
fraternizes  with  Rationalism.  Christ  is  not  merely  a  good 
man  among  other  good  men ;  a  man  whom  Plato  may  dud- 
lenge,  Aristotle  instruct,  or  the  modern  scientist  overthrow. 
If  no  more  than  this,  he  cannot  be  shown  to  be  even  this. 
To  say  that  he  is  no  moi'e  than  a  good  man  in  the  commoii 
rank  of  men  is  to  deny  the  Christian  records ;  and  having 
denied  the  records  we  have  no  access  to  Christ.  His  high 
moral  qualities  may  then  well  be  in  doubt.  But  accepting 
the  records,  his  wondrous  power  so  blends  with  his  won- 
drous wisdom,  and  both  are  so  illumined  by  his  wondroa 
life  and  character  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  touch  ai  Ym 
garment  is  salvation,  and  the  mandate  of  his  lips  life  from 
the  dead. 

It  was  through  the  miracles  he  wrought,  conjoined  witii 
the  prophecies  concerning  him,  that  God  first  made  Mm 
known  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Credentials  that  could  not  be  counterfeited  constitute  the 
seal  of  his  commission  from  the  high  court  of  heaven  to  the 
subordinate  court  of  humanity.  These  stand  forever  in- 
effaceable. The  nature  of  his  message,  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  preaching,  the  subsequent  growth  of  his  church,  witb 
the  power  of  his  doctrines  to'  revolutionize  the  condition  of 
men,  are  all  important  proofs  of  his  Mesaiahship.    Bat  tbeso 
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came  afterwards,  and  by  no  means  displace,  muoh  less  dis- 
prove,  the  palpable  evidences  of  his  active  ministry. 

Nor  do  we  at  all  sympathize  with  the  assumption  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible.  We  are  living  in  a  universe  that 
seems  itself  a  miracle.  In  its  whole,  and  in  its  every  part, 
ive  meet  with  unfathomable  depths.  What  other  wonders 
are  possible  we  cannot  presume  to  know.  No  man  can  pre* 
scribe  the  limits  of  possibility  until  he  has  exhausted  the 
resources  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  tested  every  fibre 
of  the  divine  energies  on  the  other.  The  biblicist,  so  often 
charged  by  the  would-be  scientist  with  superstitious  credulity, 
may  well  turn  the  tables  upon  his  critrc,  and  suggest  the 
suspicion,  at  least,  that  he  himself  is  guilty  of  egregious 
audacity.  The  scientist  is  liable  to  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
mind.  With  his  attention  directed  exclusively  to  retorts 
and  crucibles,  to  analyses  and  syntheses,  to  gases,  atoms,  and 
molecules,  he  forgets  the  realm  of  the  spirit  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  invisible,  fle  forgets  that  what  he  cannot  weigh 
in  his  balances  may  bear  the  universe  in  its  boaom. 

Much  of  the  incredulity  concerning  miracles  is  born  of  a 
misuse  of  terms.  Law,  it  is  said,  is  universal,  absolute,  un- 
changeable. Gk>d  is  not  afflicted  with  '^  after-thoughts,"  and 
finds  no  occasion  to  ^'  violate  his  own  laws."  In  our  study 
of  him  "  who  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,"  we  have 
slight  basis  for  alleging  ^^  after-thoughts."  But  to  deny  the 
gradual  development  of  God's  providences  according  to  his 
original  purpose,  is  to  surrender  the  affairs  of  the  world  to 
the  blindness  of  atheism.  Nor  will  they  then  move  on  so 
sublimely  and  smoothly  as  the  physicist  imagines.  Make 
law  as  universal,  as  absolute,  as  unchangeable  as  you  please^ 
and  it  determines  little  concerning  human  welfare.  Laws 
are  not  altogether  harmonious,  but  very-  much  in  conflict. 
When  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  resists  the  tendencies 
of  gravitation,  laws  conflict  with,  but  do  not  violate,  each 
other.  Laws  are  among  the  conditions  under  which  all 
human  effort  is  put  forth.    Man  makes  and  mars  his  own 
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fortune,  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  mcnlifiet 
the  fortunes  of  his  fellow-men  whatever  be  the  dominstioa 
of  law.  Human  enterprises  are  made  possible  chiefly  be- 
cause of  law.  In  a  thousand  fields  man  harnesses  law  to 
his  chariot  and  compels  it  to  do  his  bidding.  The  expanuTe 
power  of  steam,  the  tenacity  of  iron,  and  the  princi^des  of 
mechanics  are  as  old  as  the  universe;  but  the  locomotiTe 
is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  is  more  nearly  true  that  man 
rules  law  than  that  law  rules  man.  Is  €rod  exclnded  from 
a  field  which  man  so  freely  occupies  ? 

While  Universalism  dares  brave  the  sneers  of  a  sceptical 
age  by  faith  in  a  miracle-working  God,  it  opens  the  way 
thereby  to  faith  in  the  prophecies  of  old,  the  proTidenoes  <rf 
God  in  all  time,  and  the  general  integrity  of  the  Scripture 
records.  Any  agency  of  God  in  creation  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  miracle ;  since  it  must  have  been  anterior  to,  and, 
in  part  at  least,  must  have  consisted  in  the  very  esttddifih* 
ment  of  nature's  laws.  Any  like  elercise  of  the  divine  will 
partakes  of  tlie  same  character.  Information  respecting  the 
coming  Messiah,  as  ^^  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foondatioa  of 
the  world,"  imparted  by  whatever  method,  to  the  first  pair 
in  the  hour  of  their  condemnation,  to  David  in  the  rhapso- 
dies of  his  worship,  or  to  Isaiah  in  his  evangelical  yisions,  at 
well  as  that  respecting  the  overthrow  of  cities,  and  the  set- 
ting up  and  casting  down  of  kingdoms,  is  altogether  in  Ae 
nature  of  miracles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  genuine  inspi- 
ration, showing  the  agency  of  God  unrestrained  by  law. 

Nor  can  human  wisdom  undertake  to  limit  the  methods  of 
revelation.  Cavilings  in  respect  to  what  is  possible  in 
method  can  be  little  else  than  essays  into  the  fields  of 
ignorance,  where  the  possibilities  of  the  agent  are  infinite, 
and  those  of  the  subject  as  various  as  human  susceptibility. 
Visions  and  dreams  may  seem  to  us  vague  and  unsatisfactoiy. 
But  the  subjective  result  cannot  be  judged  by  an  extraneoos 
observer.  It  is  no  stretch  of  prerogative  for  God  to  make 
himself  quite  at  home  in  the  human  soul.  He  may  com- 
municate with  it  in  various  fashion, — by  the   language  of 
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man  ;  by  illustrative  symbols,  as  in  the  vision  of  Peter ;  and 
by  the  great  events  of  his  providence. 

In  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God 
we  would  guard  against  two  opposite  errors.  There  is  not 
a  little  in  the  Bible  that  does  not  claim  to  be  a  revelation. 
Much  of  it  is  purely  historical.  Thus,  ^^  Jesus  went  out 
and  his  disciples,  into  the  towns  of  Oesarea  Philippi :  and  by 
the  way  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  Whom  do 
men  say^that  I  am  ?  And  they  answered,  John  the  Baptist : 
but  some  say  Elias,  and  others,  one  of  the  Prophets" 
(Mark  viii.  27,  28).  This  may  have  opened  the  way  to 
aomething  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation ;  but  in  itself  it  is 
the  record  of  the  Saviour's  method  of  drawing  from  his  dis- 
ciples the  current  rumors  respecting  himself.  All  that  is 
needed  here  is  integrity  in  the  historian.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  remarks  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees,  the  Scribes,  and  Pilate,  in  their  conversa* 
tions  with  Christ ;  as  well  as  of  those  of  Pestus  and  Felix 
and  Agrippa,  in  their  interviews  with  Paul.  To  meet  the 
necessities  which  such  facts  impose  we  say  in  our  formula 
of  faith  "  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
cofUain  a  revelation."  ^ 

But  here  we  must  guard  against  the  opposite  error — the 
reducing  of  this  revelation  to  a  minimum.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  we  must  not  be  identified  with  those  who,  in 
the  free  use  of  the  scalpel  of  indiscriminating  criticism,  cut 
out  every  supernatural  element  from  the  biblical  records, 
leaving  the  body  of  revelation  a  mangled  and    bleeding 

>  The  Unirersalist  Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  1803. 
An.  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  datj,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  mankind.  Art.  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whoso  nature 
is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will 
finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness.  Art  3. 
We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  good  works ; 
for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men."  The  Universalist  Church 
congratulates  itself  on  the  brevity,  simplicity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  Con* 
Ic0sion  of  Faith. 
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corpse ;  and  jet,  on  the  admission  that  some  trut^ 

in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  and  that  all  truth  comes  from  Ood, 

claim  still  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  divine   revelatioiL 

Adroit,  but  misleading !    Mj  soul,  come  &oa  not  into  their 

secret. 

In  thus  claiming  a  maximum  of  revelation  in  the  sacred 
records,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  8iir> 
mounted.  But  these  difficulties  maj  be  attributable  in  great 
measure,  perhaps  ezclusivelyy  to  our  ignorance.  The  claiM 
itself,  of  course,  pertains  to  the  records  in  their  original 
state.  What  errors  have  crept  in  through  the  inadvertenoe 
of  transcribers,  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  What 
departures  from  the  originals  the  best  modem  texts  preeent, 
is  a  problem  concerning  which  the  l^med  are  greatlj  i^ 
tated.  How  far  obscuritj  in  the  meaning  of  the  records  may 
have  arisen  from  changes  in  the  use  and  meaning  <rf  terms, 
or  from  the  lack  of  those  geographical,  biographical,  aad 
historical  facts  so  necessary  to  the  elucidiation  of  even 
modern  discourse,  we  can,  perhaps,  never  know.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  proper  attitude  for  reverent  faith  to  as- 
sume, even  in  reference  to  the  obsourities  of  the  nK>re  andent 
Scriptures,  is  not  that  of  audacious  rejection*  but  rather  of 
humble  inquiry  and  patient  study. 

This  is  the  more  fitting  from  ihose  high  consideratiaiw 
which  override  all  difficulties  of  detail.  The  general  traid 
of  both  Old  Testament  history  and  prophecy,  as  well  as  of 
the  New,  is  clearly  divine.  They  are  the  sacred  records  of  a 
living  people,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  that  people, 
as  Bancroft's  history  is  in  our  hands ;  subject,  therefore,  to 
verification  and  criticism.  Their  currency  among  the  diicf 
men  of  the  nation  may  be  taken  as  establishing  the  leading 
facts  as  historical  verities.  This  done  the,  providential  hand 
of  God  therein  is  seen  to  be  inevitable.  That  providential 
direction  is  in  itself  a  revelation,  and  justifies  the  claim  for 
other  and  varied  revelations.  Such  a  mosaic  of  providences, 
extending  through  long  centuries,  conspiring  to  a  oonunoa 
end,  and  that  end  the  creating  and  supplying  a  treasury  of 
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divine  truth — inTolying  the  character  and  purposes  of  God, 
the  duty  and  interest  of  men,  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  the 
race  —  necessarily  implies  intelligence  guiding  and  directing 
all.  What  is  thus  apparent  in  the  Old  Testament  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  New.  Apart,  then,  from  all  minute 
oriticism,  and  notwithstanding  confessed  difficulties  and 
obscurities  which  may  be  chiefly  attributable  to  our  ignorance, 
there  remain  evidences,  most  palpable  in  their  character, 
embracing  a  long  line  of  conspicuous  public  events,  that  Ood 
has  been  pleased,  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways,  to 
reveal  himself,  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  the 
doty  and  destiny  of  man. 

Many  of  these  revelations  are  such  as  do  not  involve  the 
problem  of  inspiration.  To  others  the  fact  of  inspiration  i& 
vital.  In  the  discussions  of  this  subject  various  theories  are 
propounded  or  necessarily  implied,  some  of  which  appear  to 
lack  justification,  and  others  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

The  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration — extending  to  the 
entire  text,  the  historic  records  included,  making  the  whole, 
verbatim  et  literatim^  the  direct  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
has  to-day,  probably,  few  adherents.  Confining  ourselves  to 
those  portions  of  revelation  to  which  inspiration  is  vital,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  superiority  in  value  to  any  verbid  theory 
over  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  subject-matter.  If  the 
Holy  Spirit  suggested  the  very  words  of  inspiration,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  such  as  those  inspired  were  familiar 
with,  otherwise  the  revelation  would  be  unintelligible.  A 
language  peculiar  to  the  Holy  Spirit  would  require  a  lexicon 
of  that  language  for  its  exposition.  A  verbal  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  language  of  the  hour. 
There  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  such  inspiration.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  divine 
resources  would  forbid  our  limiting  inspiration  to  this  single 
method.  As  there  appear  to  be  other  forms  of  revelation 
than  by  inspiration,  so  there  may  be  other  forms  of  inspiration 
than  the  verbal.  A  superintendent  of  any  enterprise  may 
aend  the  same  message  by  a  half  dozen  messengers  to  as 
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many  different  persons,  every  one  of  whom  will  deliver  the 
message  correctly,  but  in  language  differing  from  that  of 
every  other  one  and  from  that  of  the  superintendent  himself. 
Still  another  party  might  write  a  correct  history  of  the  trans- 
action, yet  in  terms  differing  from  all.  In  such  a  case  the 
original  message,  which  might  have  been  wholly  verbal,  or 
partly  verbal  and  partly  pantomimic,  or  wholly  symbc^ie, 
would  have  been  a  common  inspiration  througfaoot  the 
transaction. 

There  are  other  considerations  tending  to  weaken  the 
supposed  especial  value  ol  verbal  inspiration.  The  mass  of 
Bible  readers  everywhere  are  ignorant  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  Scriptures  originally  appeared.  If  the  very  words 
of  Scripture  were  inspired,  the  mass  of  men  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  they  are  shut  up  to  transla- 
tions, and  are  thus  placed  in  substantially  the  same  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  revelation  as  were  those  to  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally given,  if  only  the  subject-matter  were  inspired.  True 
inspiration,  in  its  most  subtile  form,  perhaps,  is  a  direct  and 
intelligible  impression  from  Qod  upon  the  human  souL  In- 
numerable impressions  upon  men  from  other  sources  are 
vague  and  unintelligible.  These  cannot  be  included.  God 
by  his  Spirit  may  dwell  in  every  heart,  and  yet  no  definite 
guidance  result  therefrom.  There  are  impressions,  however^ 
distinct,  intelligible,  by  which  the  inspired  prophet  may 
know  that  Gk>d  is  with  him.  Out  of  such  inspirations  may 
have  come  revelations,  by  which  individuals,  cities,  nations, 
'have  been  warned,  instructed,  saved. 

This  view  is  strengthened  as  we  turn  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Not  only  do  the  mass  of  readers  come  to  his  teach- 
ings exclusively  through  human  translations,  but  the  trans* 
lators  themselves  cannot  say  what  were  the  specific  terms 
which  Christ  himself  employed,  since  the  Christian  histories 
record  his  discourses  in  somewhat  varied  phrase.  If  Christ 
uttered  the  very  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  one  of  the 
four  evangelists  can  have  recorded  them,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  who  that  fortunate  one  is.    The  proba- 
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loility  is  that  none  of  them  records  precisely  his  words,  though 
in  substance  they  all  agree. 

Assuming,  then,  that  inspiration  may  have  been  indepen- 
dent of  precise  forms  of  words,  the  record  of  the  truths 
"becomes  a  human  record.     As  such,  it  will  be  marked  by  all 
tlie   mental    characteristics   of    the  individual    making  it 
The  style,  whether  vivid  or  tame,  terse  or  diffuse,  will  be 
his,     Tlie  rhetoric,  the  figures  employed,  will  be  his.    The 
literary,  scientific,  geographical,  biographical,  and  historical 
allusions,  so  far  as  these  are  not  involved   in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inspiration,  will  be  his.    These  will  conform 
to  the  culture,  the  literary  skill,  the  scientific  attainments, 
and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  record. 
These  belong  to  the  framework  in  which  the  inspired  truth 
finds  its  setting.     Error  in   the  framework  may  not  even 
mar  the  picture.    Bad  grammar,  mixed  figures  of  rhetoric, 
allusions  to  erroneous  views  in  history  or  science,  may  be 
involved  in  the  record,  and  yet  in  no  way  affect  the  inspired 
truths  which  that  record  presents. 

For  example :  Matthew  describes  the  temptations  of  Christ 
previous  to  his  entrance  upon  his  public  ministry  (iv.  1-11). 
The  last  of  these  exhibits  his  absolute  incorruptibility,  though 
the  whole  world  were  presented  him  as  a  bribe.  The 
whole  representation  is  doubtless  scenic.  Tlie  impossible 
high  mountain  whence  may  be  viewed  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  the  personification  of  whatever  is  adverse  to  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  devil  who  taketh  him  thither; 
Christ  bidding  Satan  to  get  behind  him,  as  only  God  should 
be  worshipped  —  these,  with  all  the  other  particulars,  are  but 
parts  of  a  general  portrayal  of  the  inflexibility  of  Christ. 
This  incorruptibility  is  the  central  and  only  important  fact 
in  the  general  scene.  The  point  of  the  narration  is  un- 
touched, whatever  the  scheme  of  exposition  we  may  adopt. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  Matthew  believed  the  devil  to  be  a 
real  personage  instead  of  a  personification  ;  that  he  thought 
the  earth  a  vast  plain,  instead  of  a  globe,  from  the  heights  of 
a  mountain  in  tiie  midst  of  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
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world,  and  the  glory  ol  them,  could  be  seen  ;  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  inspired  truth  or  revelation,  would  remain.  The 
unhesitating  devotion  of  Christ  to  the  work  of  his  ministiy 
would  be  equally  apparent  So  long  as  the  passage  is  em- 
ployed exclusively  to  this  end  no  error  can  arise.  But  if  ve 
turn  aside  from  this  end,  and  discuss  instead  problems  of 
geography,  we  shall  both  abuse  the  Scriptures  and  fall  into 
error. 

Again,  the  Jewish  mind  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  philosophy  that  a  variety  of  current  diseases 
were  occasioned  by  demoniacal  possessions  —  that  is,  by  the 
spirits  of  departed  persons  having  taken  possession  of  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  afflicted.  These  diseased  and  afflicted 
ones  Christ  cured.  The  historian  narrates  the  facts  as  tbej 
appeared  to  the  Jewish  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  cast  out 
the  demons.  Sometimes  he  is  said  simply  to  have  healed 
them.  Sometimes  the  two  expressions  are  coupled  together, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  the  demons  and  to  have 
healed  them.  The  reality  of  the  demoniacal  possessions  in 
no  case  came  into  controversy.  Nothing  was  affirmed  or 
denied  on  that  subject.  When  the  historian  says ;  **  Tba^ 
was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil  [demon], 
blind  and  dumb ;  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch  that  the 
blind  and  dumb  botli  spake  and  saw  "  — he  intends  to  ieaek 
nothing  touching  possessions,  but  simply  Christ's  power 
over  blindness  and  dumbness.  The  Jewish  philosophy  i^ 
pears  only  incidentally.  Christ  makes  no  affirmation  <Hr 
denial  of  it.  His  reasoning  with  the  Pharisees  about  it, 
simply  shows  them  their  utter  iuconsistency,  standing  on 
their  own  premises  (Matt  xii.  22-30). 

Solomon  compels  us  to  some  such  discrimination  in  his 
description  of  a  virtuous  woman  (Prov.  xxxi).  She  brings 
food  from  afar ;  rises  while  it  is  yet  night ;  considereth  a 
field  and  buyeth  it ;  planteth  a  vineyard ;  deals  in  merdian* 
disc ;  keeps  her  candle  burning  all  night ;  clothes  her  house- 
hold in  scarlet ;  covers  herself  with  tapestry ;  clothes 
herself  in  silk  and  purfde ;  manufactures  and  sells  fine  linen; 
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and  delivers  girdles  unto  the  merchaDts.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  wise  man  to  set  forth  these  concrete 
forms  of  labor  as  requisites  in  a  virtuous  woman,  but  as  em* 
bodying  those  abstract  qualities  which  are  essentials.  If  this 
may  be  considered  a  portion  of  inspiration,  we  can  hardly 
assume  that  inspiration  to  extend  beyond  the  subject-matter. 

In  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  both  revelation  and  inspi- 
ration are  specific  and  definite;  that  inspiration  of  divine 
truth,  by  means  other  than  verbal,  may  leave  the  servant  of 
Gk>d  free  to  make  the  record  from  his  own  vo(5abulary,  limited 
by  his  mental  characteristics,  qualities  of  style,  and  literary 
and  scientific  knowledge. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  inspiration  without  re- 
ferring to  another  phase  of  doctrine  concerning  it.  Much  is 
said  in  certain  quarters  of  all  truth  coming  from  God,  of 
inspiration  as  universal,  of  the  various  degrees  in  which  it 
is  imparted  to  different  persons,  and  of  the  divine  im- 
partiality thus  exhibited. 

If  the  divine  impartiality  requires  that  every  child  of  Gted 
should  be  dealt  with  after  precisely  the  same  fashion  I  fear 
its  vindication  would  be  difficult.  The  claim  that  inspira- 
tion is  universal  could  hardly  be  accepted  as  proof,  since 
that  inspiration  is  admitted  to  be  imparted  in  different  de- 
grees. Besides,  if  inspiration  is  universal  it  must  be  sub- 
stantially valueless.  The  inspiration  of  all  men,  which 
leaves  the  mass  of  men  in  profoundest  error,  could  evidently 
be  spared  without  loss.  There  would  remain  no  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  the  degree  that  is  reliable,  from  the 
degree  that  is  utterly  erroneous.  In  such  case,  it  would  be 
immaterial  whether  we  say  all  men  are  inspired,  or  no  man 
is  inspired'.  In  either  alternative  we  should  be  without 
guidance. 

To  rest  the  claim  of  universal  inspiration  upon  the  fact  that 
all  men  possess  some  truth,  is  to  prostitute  the  term  from  a 
sacred  and  technical  sense  to  a  mere  secular  and  rhetorical 
sense.  We  say  of  men  of  rare  genius  in  their  respective 
callings,  they  sing,  speak,  write,  paint,  or  invent  as  by 
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inspiration ;  but  we  speak  rhetorically,  and  hj  no  meast 
scientifically  or  technically.  To  apply  the  term  inspiratioii 
to  the  ordinary  use  of  our  faculties  in  the  acquisitioii  of 
knowledge  is  simply  to  confuse  our  own  thinking.  As  wdl 
might  we  claim  that  the  sheep  is  inspired  to  grow  wool,  the 
whale  to  secrete  oil,  and  the  horse  to  digest  his  dinner. 

Thus  we  have  in  view  two  great  helps  for  the  recovery  of 
sinful  man  —  the  personal  Christ  and  the  authoritative  word. 
Each  aids  the  other.  Both  gradually  grew  into  conunanding 
influence.  Christ  becomes  practically  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  only  as  his  truth  is  seen  and  believed.  The  gospd 
becomes  the  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation  "  only  as  the  liv- 
ing, crucified,  and  risen  Christ  is  identified  with  the  word. 
Through  both  Christ  and  the  word  God  comes  near  to  man : 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life,"  says  our  Lord. 

The  New  Testament  presents  many  striking  illastratioiM 
of  the  powerlessness  of  the  word  until  illumined  by  some 
special  providence.     Even  the  promise  of  immortality  seems 
to  share  the  common  fate.     God  says  to  Moses,  ^^  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and   the  €rod  ot 
Jacob  " ;  and  Christ  adds  the  comment,  ^^  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."    Christ  said,  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it  again  " ;  bst 
such  sayings  imparted  little  life.    Not  till  Christ  had  rises 
from  the  dead  did  his  disciples  even  understand  that  ^'be 
spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."    Christ's  own  ministiy 
was  relatively  inefficient    as  compared  with    that  of  the 
apostles  after  his  resurrection.    He  commanded  attention; 
he  excited  wonder;  he  begat  superficial  conviction.    How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?    He  fed  multitudes ;  he  healed  the 
sick  ;  he  made  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak. 
He  comforted  the  sorrowing.    The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly  and  said,  ^^  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
Yet  they  were  without  strength.    Christ  had  not  yet  cone 
to  them  with   power.    When  he  was  arrested,  they  were 
terrified.    When  he  was  condemned|  they  were  scattered 
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every  man  to  his  own.  Even  the  ardent  Peter  declared, 
'With  oaths  and  curses,  that  he  knew  not  the  man.  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead ;  was  seen  of  the  women,  of  Peter,  of  the 
eleven,  and  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  and  ascended 
to  the  Father.  Still  the  multitude  were  scattered.  Peter's 
courage  had  returned.  He  mustered  the  disciples  and  stood 
up  in  tlieir  midst  to  address  them.  "  The  number  of  names 
together  was  about  an  hundred  and  twenty"  (Acts  i.  15). 
To  this  small  company  was  the  Christian  army  reduced. 
Christ  had  not  yet  been  fully  manifested.  The  logic  of  the 
crowd  was  feeble.  He  had  not  yet  practically  come  to  them 
in  his  high  character  of  Teacher,  Saviour,  and  risen  Lord. 

With  the  apostles  it  was  otherwise.  Upon  them  the 
*'  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings." 
The  day  of  Pentecost  came.    "They  were  all  with  one 

accord  in  one  place They  spake  with  other  tongues,  as 

the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  This  was  noised  abroad. 
The  multitude  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judea,  from  the 
provinces  afar,  "came  together,  and  were  confounded.*' 
Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
preached  to  the  vast  throng  clearly,  pointedly,  faithfully. 
Ho  arraigned  them  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  He  cited  his 
miracles  and  wonders.  He  unfolded  to  them  the  counsels 
of  God.  He  charged  upon  them  rebellion  against  God,  in 
that  with  wicked  hands  they  had  crucified  and  slain  their 
Lord.  They  were  "pricked  in  their  heart";  and  three 
thousand  were  converted  in  a  day.  A  few  days  later,  on 
healing  the  man  lame  from  his  mother's  womb,  when  all  the 
people  ran  together  in  Solomon's  porch,  Peter  an(i  John 
again  charged  home  upon  the  Jews  their  exceeding  guilt  in 
killing  the  Prince  of  life,  and  desiring  a  murderer  to  be 
granted  unto  them.  Notwithstanding  the  priests,  the  captain 
of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  being  grieved  that  they 
taught  the  people,  came  upon  them  and  put  them  in  hold 
until  the  next  day,  about  five  thousand  believed  (Acts  ii.-iv.) ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  three  thousand,  or 
of  the  five  thousand,  ever  turned  back.    So  much  more  effeo- 
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tive  was  the  ministrj  of  the  apostles,  standing^  ou  tiie  < 
pleted  histoiy  of  Christ,  than  had  been  the  miiiiatiy  d 
Christ  himself  before  that  historj  was  complete.  Tbm  vas 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples;  ^Tho 
works  that  I  do  shall  je  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  ^aem 
shall  ye  do  ;  because  I  go  unto  my  Father"  (John  xiv.  12). 

In  this  we  gain  the  key  to  what  is  eommoiily  spoken  of 
as  the'* second  coming  of  Clirisfe" — pliraeeology, however, 
little  used  in  the  Scriptures.  Both  Christ  and  his  apostles 
make  frequent  mention  of  his  coming.  Universalists  do  set 
understand  this  to  mean  a  personal  coming,  bat  a  eominir, 
rather,  in  the  moral  power  and  spiritual  energy  of  his  man 
manifest  truth.  Whatever  manifests  his  truth  promotes  his 
coming.  That  coming  is  one.  It  is  a  thing'  of  degrees. 
Christ  has  come  to  a  given  soul  when  he  has  made  his  tntk 
effective  in  that  soul.  Christ  as  a  person  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  scheme ;  but  the  Christian  scheme  does  not  rest  in 
Christ  as  a  person.  He  is  the  channel  of  the  trntJi,  teaeber 
of  the  truth,,  exemplifier  of  the  truth.  When  the  truth  has 
accomplished  its  heaven-bom  mission  in  any  sool,  Christ  has 
fully  come  to  that  soul.  It  is  Skved  not  prinoarily  froai 
punishment,  but  from  sin,  and  consequentiy  from  fortbar 
punishment. 

Among  the  providences  which  carry  oonviotion  to  Urn 
human  heart,  divine  judgments  hold  a  prominent  place. 
Prominent  among  these  are  th3  judgments  verifying  the 
prophecies  of  our  Lord.  He  foretold  ih&  eatastr<(^)lM  in 
which  the  nation  that  crucified  him  would  meet  its  ovei^ 
throw.  He  pointed  out  the  signs  that  shonld  precede  it,  and 
emphasized  the  dire  calamities  involved  in  it  (Matt.  xziv. 
and  XXV.).  This  would  carry  conviction  of  Christ's  Mesaiab* 
ship  to  the  heart  of  the  nations,  and  hence  is  appn^Nriatriy 
styled  ^  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man."  Nor  is  there  any 
authority  for  applying  the  latter  part  of  this  disooorse  to 
supposed  scenes  in  the  future  world.  The  attenpt  to  m 
apply  it  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  fimt 
pcutLon  undeniably  refers  to  events  then  at  buid.    The  1 
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of  their  fulfilment  is  definitely  limited  (vs.  34)  to  that 
generation.  The  several  paragraphs  are  so  joined  together, 
bj  such  connectives  as  "  then  "  and  "  when,"  as  to  preclude 
the  admission  of  a  gulf  of  thousands  c^  years  between  the 
ftilfilaient  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
discourse. 

The  supposed  hiatus  is  nnore  commonly  placed  at  Matt. 
XXV.  31.     But  this  is  formally  connected  to  what  goes  before 
by  the  phrase  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come,"  etc     It 
is  of  no  avail  to  urge  here  that  this  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  is  in  glory,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  rewards  and  punishments.    The  Saviour  had  else- 
where announced  just  such  a  coming  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
about  him.    "  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory 
oC  hid  Father,  with  his  angels;  and  then  shall  he  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  w&rks.     Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom  "  (Matt.  xvL 
2T,  28).    It  will  be  seen  to  be  impossible  to  apply  this  judg- 
ment to  scenes  of  another  world,  as  is  done  by  the  Rev. 
hymsxt  Abbott  and  Dr.  Wliedon  in  their  respective  com- 
mentarries.    Not  simply  is  the  event  limited  to  that  time  in 
its  very  terms,  and  by  the  manifestly  close  connection  of  thd 
verses  with  each  other,  but  by  the  opening  clause  of  the  first 
verse  itself,  when  properly  translated.    The  force  of  the 
verb  fi£\X»j  aboui  to  be,  is  entirely  overlooked.     Christ  does 
not  say  merely  that  ^^  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come,"  etc,  but 
that  ^  the  Son  of  Man  is  aboui  to  come,"  etc.    Tlie  passage 
in  Matt.  xxv.  31-46  is  but  an  amplification  of  the  same 
judgment.    No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  assumes  that 
two  such  scenes  are  foretold.    The  limitation  of  time  in  the 
one,  therefore,  necessarily  limits  the  other. 

The  references  by  the  apostles  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  in 
connection  also  with  a  judgment,  are  somewhat  vague,  but 
oi  the  same  character.  They  expected  that  coming  and 
judgment  in  their  own  time.  This  is  quite  generally  con- 
ceded.   Were  they  not  rig^it?    Had  they  not  good  reason  7 
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Writing  on  the  eye  of  a  great  convulsion, — a  time  of  "tofln- 
lation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  wotid  to 
this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be*'  (Matt  xxiv.  21),  —  diey 
express  their  sense  of  the  imminence  of  the  events,  and  are 
justified  by  the  Saviour's  own  authority.  The  fact  <rf  their 
inspiration  and  the  integrity  of  their  writings  remain  free  ol 
imputation.  But  if  we  interpret  the  coming  and  judgment 
to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  end  of  the 
age,  then  clearly  they  were  in  error.  Into  this  difficolty  does 
the  usual  exposition  plunge  them,  and  there  is  no  deliverance. 
Wliatever  theory  of  inspiration  is  adopted,  this  diffiodtf 
remains.  The  error  is  not  incidental ;  it  pertains  to  tfaa 
subject-matter.  It  is  not  in  the  framework  of  ibe  pietorey 
but  in  the  picture  itself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  more  broadly  the  sob- 
ject  of  Christ's  coming.  While  the  revelations  by  Christ 
were  illumined  by  the  judgments  of  his  time,  the  prooeseioa 
of  the  ages  brings  still  further  light.  His  coming,  in  tiie 
sense  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  men,  the  chief  purpose  of  has 
coming,  advanced  by  judgments,  is  still  further  advanced  by 
whatever  makes  the  gospel  better  understood.  Elvery  st^ 
in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  church,  is  a  more  glorious 
coming  of  Christ.  Tlie  awakening  thus  occasioned  is  also 
frequently  called  a  resurrection.  When  there  shall  no  longer 
be  occasion  for  any  man  to  say  to  his  brother,  "  Know  the 
Lord "  ;  because  all  shall  have  come  to  know  him,  **  from 
the  least  even  unto  the  greatest,"  Christ  will  have  fuDy 
come ;  his  glorious  appearance  will  be  complete ;  and  the 
kingdom  will  be  ready  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father,  thil 
"  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

Perhaps  the  gravest  objection,  in  the  popular  thought,  to 
the  view  of  Christ's  coming  here  presented,  is  found  in  the 
remark  of  the  angels  to  the  Galileans :  ^^  This  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  ia 
like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven  "  (Acts  i 
11).  Instead  of  the  adverb  rigidly  describing  the  manner 
of  the  coming,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  tiiat  it  is  eei- 
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ployed  rather  to  emphasize  the  fact ;  while  the  manner  may 

be    as  already  described.    When  the  Saviour  uttered  his 

laxment  over  Jerusalem,  saying,  ^^how  often  would  I  have 

gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 

oliickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,"  we  cannot 

suppose  he  literally  described  the  manner  of  his  protection ; 

and  yet  the  adverbs  are  the  same.    Any  explanation  that 

-will  apply  to  the  one  case,  will  also  apply  to  the  other.     Such 

forms  of  statement,  like  many  of  the  references  to  the 

lieavenly  bodies  in  connection  with  great  changes  among  men, 

appear  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  age,  and  take  their  place 

among  the  boldest  examples  of  rhetorical  imagery.    Thus 

Paul  speaks  of  the  Lord  descending  "  from  heaven  with  a 

shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 

of  Ood,"  and  of  being  "caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 

clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air"  (1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17). 

Jesus,  speaking  of  events  at  hand,  says :  ^^  Immediately  after 

the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and 

the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 

from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken : 

and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  " 

etc.  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30).     So  Virgil,  as  translated  by  Dryden, 

writing  in  a  similar  vein  just  before  the  Christian  era,  says: 

^  The  sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky ; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the  lie  ? 
The  change  of  empires  oflen  he  declares, 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars : 
He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretell, 
And  pitied  Rome  when  Rome  in  Caesar  fell ; 
In  iron  chains  concealed  the  public  light, 
And  impious  mortals  found  [feared]  eternal  night." 

Virgil.  Geor.  i.  ver.  462. 

We  come  now  to  state  more  generally  the  biblical  doctrine 
of  judgment.  When  Christ  comes  by  the  light  of  his  truth, 
in  any  measure,  to  any  soul,  tliat  soul  '^  stands  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ."  It  judges  itself  by  the  Christian 
standard,  according  to  the  light  it  has.  Christ  is  said  to 
judge  him;  but  it  is  by  his  truth.    ^'The  Father  judgeth 
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DO  man ;  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  iiie  Son " 
(John  y.  22).  But  Christ  disclaims  judging  pefsoDaHf. 
^  If  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  iim 
not;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  aa^  the 
world.  He  that  rejected  me  and  believeth  not  my  worASv 
hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  apokeo, 
the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day  "  (John  xii.  47,  48) 
—  the  last  day  spoken  of  by  Joel,  and  applied  by  Peter  to  die 
Christian  day  (Joel  ii.  28-32 ;  Acts  ii.  17-21). 

In  harmony  with  these  teachings  Isaiah  propbeaied  o< 
Christ,  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  bare  set 
judgment  in  the  earth;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his 
law  "  (Isa.  xlii.  4).  Christ  himself  says :  ^  For  judgment 
am  I  come  into  this  world "  (John  ix.  39).  "  Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out "  (John  xii.  31).  Peter  says :  "  For  the  time  ia 
come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  Ood  "  (1  Pet 
iv.  17).  Many  scriptures,  vague  in  our  version,  arc  quite 
definite  in  the  original.  Paul  "  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  about  to  come*'  (/*AXa»),  Acts 
xxiv.  25).  "  I  charge  thee  therefore  before  God,  and  Ibe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  about  {jiiKKoci]  to  judge  the  qui^ 
and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  his  kingdom  '*  (2  Tub. 
iv.  1).  John  the  Baptist  said  to  the  Pharisees  and  Saddo- 
cees  (Matt.  iii.  7),  "  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  about  to  come  ?  "  (/acXXw).  In 
more  than  a  hundred  instances  fiiK\M  is  used,  applicable 
sometimes  to  visible  judgments,  sometimes  to  Christ's  spirit- 
ual rule  in  the  gospel  day,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  ev^ts 
then  about  to  occur ;  but  never,  it  is  believed,  unless  it  be  in 
these  controverted  passages,  to  events  that  have  not  jct 
transpired  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Illustrative  of  Gknl's  judgments  in  this  world,  is  the  wbok 
course  of  his  government  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testamoift 
records.  Upon  rulei*s,  cities*  and  kingdoms,  were  his  judg- 
ments visited  for  a  period  of  four  iliousand  years.  Never 
was  there  an  intimation  that  these  judgments  were  dtfaa 
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inadequate  or  unjust.    Having  been  both  adequate  and  just, 
tiiere  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  revising  them  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come.     The  Christian  church 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  discovery  that,  in  very  large 
measure  at  least,  the  divine  rewards  are  administered  in  this 
-world.    There  will  remain,  therefore,  no   reason  for  that 
scenic  and  universal  arraignment  before  a  visible  tribunal, 
^which  is  the  objective  point  of  so  much  Christian  labor.    Tlie 
domsy  adjustments  of  earthly  courts,  sitting  at  long  inter- 
*val8,  with  their  sheriffs,  and  juries,  and  pleadings,  will  no 
longer  be  the  pattern  for  a  purely  spiritual  administration. 
We  may  above  all  things  be  sure  that  God  keeps  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  government  well  in  hand.     Consequently  his 
judgments,  whether  understood  specifically  of  tlie  determina- 
tion of  character,  or  in  its  broader  acceptation,  as  including 
all  the  elements  of  his  government,  cannot  fall  far  in  arrears. 
The  Universalist  doctrine  of  the  divine  rewards  will  now 
be  readily  understood.    Outward  and  visible  under  the  law, 
they  were  educational  as  well  as  retributive.     Spiritual  and 
invisible  under  the  gospel,  they  are  the  fruitage  of  truth 
acting  upon  the  moral  sense.    The  law  was  the  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ.     Strictly  speaking,  the  rewards  of 
duty  are  exclusively  spiritual.     Secondary   results  may  be 
physical,  economical,  social.    Duty  bears  directly  on  the 
moral  law;  indirectly,  on  a  variety  of  other  laws.     Other 
things  being  equal,  duty  favors  health,  wealth,  reputation. 
^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."    Nevertheless, 
health  and  outward  prosperity  are  not  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
These  come  of  conformity  to  the  physiological,  economic, 
and  social  laws  of  our  being.     Wisdom  in  one  direction  may 
be  joined  with  folly  in  another.     Success,  therefore,  in  one 
direction  may  be  joined  with  failure,  in  another.     There  may 
be  great  worldly  prosperity,  and  utter  spiritual  leanness. 
There  may  be  great  spiritual  prosperity,  and  utter  worldly 
leanness.    No  variety  of  outward  condition,  therefore,  can 
impugn  divine  justioe.    As  Pope  has  said : 
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"  But  sometimes  virtue  stanres  while  vice  is  fed ; 
What  then,  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread 
That  vice  may  merit  ?  'tis  the  pric^  of  toil,  — 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil  • 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the«*% 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  fbjjife  I 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indbriAt ; 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content." 

If  we  carefully  study  tUe  fortunes  of  the  vicious,  we  shaD 
find  little  occasion  to  envy  their  occasional  successes.  The 
injustice  of  their  methods  often  vitiates  their  well-laid  plai». 
They  are  "  snared  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands."  Thef 
•*  fall  into  the  pit  their  own  hands  have  digged."  Poad'oD 
and  power  are  sometimes  gained  by  falsehood  and  indireo- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  of  little  worth.  Men  build  for  themselves 
gilded  tombs  ;  but  the  contents  are  death.  It  still  remaiM 
true,  that  "  wisdom  is  better  than  riches ; "  and  that  the 
divine  rewards  are  as  various  as  human  service. 

If  it  be  still  assumed  that  these  rewards  in  this  world  are 
inadequate,  an  appeal  to  the  next  world  can  scarcely  afford 
relief.  If  the  fruitage  of  righteousness  be  an  inadeqnate 
recompense,  whence  shall  the  deficiency  be  supplied  ?  Shall 
the  fruitage  of  unrighteousness  be  added  ?  The  delights  of 
a  golden  and  sensual  heaven  given  over,  "  righteoosuetf, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  are  all  that  remain.  K 
these  fail,  the  bank  of  heaven  is  broken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recompense  of  the  wicked  must  1* 
the  same  in  kind  as  they  here  experience.  The  imagiitftwfl 
may  be  quickened  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  "  undying  worm," 
the  "  unquenchable  fire,"  the  "  smoke  of  their  tormeflts," 
the  "  outer  darkness,"  and  the  like ;  but  once  interpreted  is 
rhetoric,  these  figures  can  only  enhance  our  appreciatioD  d 
the  present  fruitage  of  sin.  If  sin  shall  cease,  its  fruitage 
will  cease.  If  sin  shall  continue,  its  fruitage  must  cootiooe; 
and  if  that  fruitage  be  now  inadequate,  will  it  not  then  be 
inadequate  ?  One  of  two  things ;  either  both  the  good  tti 
the  bad  are  now  adequately  rewarded  and  the  law  of  Ooi 
vindicated ;  or  that  law  is  insufficient  for  the  work  assign^ 
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vicebid;  id  must  depend  on  extraneous  helps.  If  the  latter, 
bread  ^  helps  may  be  "  banishment,"  or  "  darkness,"  or 
^^^7ivorm8,"  or  ''fire."  They  can  hardly  be  all  these  at  the 
^^^ametime.  Solomon  says;  *' Behold  the  righteous  shall  be 
r^^^  recompensed  in  the  earth ;  much  more  the  wicked  and  the 
sinner"  (Prov.  xi.  31).    We  accredit  the  witness. 

The  principles  of  retribution  are  not  commercial.  A  given 
sin  does  not  entail  a  given  number  of  stripes.  The  same 
act  of  sin,  by  different  persons,  does  not  produce  the  same 
fruitage  of  woe.  There  are  various  degrees  of  responsibility, 
and  various  degrees  of  incorrigibleness.  From  the  bitter 
fountain  flows  the  bitter  stream.  The  bitterness  of  the  one 
is  modified  by  the  bitterness  of  the  other.  "  The  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Ood,  to  the 
wicked"  (Isa.  Ivii.  20,  21).  The  moral  nature  of  man, 
under  the  light  of  divine  truth,  cannot  be  at  peace  in  sin. 
This  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  times  and  seasons,  but  of 
purpose  and  character.  When  the  fountain  is  dry  the  stream 
will  no  longer  flow.  When,  in  penitence,  the  wicked  turn 
from  their  wickedness  and  are  forgiven  of  God,  they  are 
no  longer  "  like  the  troubled  sea."  We  incarcerate  crimi- 
nals for  a  given  number  of  months  or  years.  There  is  noth- 
ing analogous  to  this  in  the  divine  government.  The  sinner 
is  under  abiding  command  to  repent  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  who  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God  who 
will  abundantly  pardon  (Isa.  Iv.  6-9).  This  is  the  result 
which  punishment  seeks.  This  gained,  the  rod  of  chastise- 
ment is  laid  aside. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  church  presents  various  reasons 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Among  them,  may  be 
named  the  desire  to  reform  the  transgressor,  to  restrain  him 
from  further  transgression,  to  warn  others  of  the  danger 
of  sinning,  to  protect  the  community,  to  vindicate  law,  and  to 
satisfy  justice.  The  first  of  these,  it  should  be  said,  is  the 
primary  purpose,  and  includes  all  the  others,  which  are  but 
secondary  and  incidental.  Whatever  of  chastisement  is  requi* 
Vol.  XL.  No.  199.  SS 
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site  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  transgressor,  to  9tbiwm  hu 
stubbornness,  to  gain  respeet  for  the  rights  of  oAers,  and  to 
secure  obedience,  is  legitimate  and  ethically  defensible. 
Such  chastisement  will  best  deter  others  from  sinning.  It 
shows  the  failure  of  taransgression.  It  protects  the  oobubb- 
nity  by  converting  depredators  into  defenders.  It  yindicates 
the  law,  by  showing  that  it  will  rest  in  nothing  that  is  not 
merciful,  just,  and  true.  In  such  a  consunmiation,  we  venture 
to  think,  justice  rests  with  delight. 

In  this  dealing  with  the  sinner,  observe,  not  a  Uow  m 
struck,  not  a  pang  is  inflicted,  that  his  own  good  does  not 
require.  He  is  in  no  measure  whatever,  as  regards  his 
chastisement,  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  Excess 
of  justice  would  be  quite  as  ruinous  as  its  deficiency.  Justioe, 
indeed,  does  not  admit  of  either  excess  or  deficiency.  Diviiie 
retribution  is  morally  wholesome,  from  all  points  of  view. 
Not  an  element  in  it  that  is  not  morally  defensible  in  its 
direct  and  exclusive  relations  to  the  transgressor  himself. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  angels  would  stand  aghast.  When 
the  sinner  is  brought  to  penitence,  excess  of  chastisefDent 
would  be  an  outrage.  Not  the  moral  sense  of  the  victim 
alone,  nor  of  other  criminals,  would  cry  out  against  it,  but  of 
the  whole  community.  Its  spiritual  health  would  be  damaged. 
Its  sense  of  rectitude  and  of  propriety  would  be  oonfosed. 
A  wise  parent  would  not  inflict  a  penalty  upon  an  innocent 
child  for  the  restraint  of  other  and  guilty  children  of  his 
household,  nor  for  the  vindication  of  law.  No  more,  for 
these  purposes,  would  he  inflict  a  penalty,  any  measure  of 
which  is  improper.  An  affectionate  and  persistent  adminis- 
tration of  government  that  holds  the  child  rigidly  to  duty, 
and  secures  submission,  is  above  all  things  wholesome  in 
family  discipline,  and  will  best  secure  all  incidental  good. 
Righteousness  is  the  same  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  It  is  a 
misfortune  to  oppose  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  in  the 
government  we  ascribe  to  Gkxl. 

I  have  thus  far  avoided  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  de- 
mands of  justice.    Its  principles,  however,  we  have  seen  in 
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operation.  There  is  a  teobnieal  or  church  riew  of  jastice, 
-which  is  recognized  nowhere  out  of  the  churcli.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  should  be  recognized  in  the  church.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  rigid  and  unyielding  pinnciple, 
before  which  ererything  else  must  give  way.  It  is  unyield- 
ing. So  is  every  other  attribute  of  Qod.  No  one  attri- 
bute is  required  to  give  place  to  any  other.  The  divine 
attributes  are  perfectly  harmonious.  Love  requires  justice ; 
and  justice  requires  love.  Wisdom  is  essential  to  both ;  and 
mercy  is  the  fruit  of  their  blending  energies.  The  criterion 
of  justice  is  the  divine  law.  That  law  is  summed  up  in  the 
two  great  commandments :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod 
ifith  all  thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Were  these  two  commandments  perfectly  obeyed,  justice 
w<nild  be  satisfied.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
perfectiy  obeyed.  Bom  at  zero  in  knowledge  and  power, 
man  would  not  reach  perfect  obedience.  Even  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  right  is  gained,  man  is  not  free  from  the  winds 
of  selfishness  and  passion.  A  perfect  life  in  man  would 
have  been  as  great  a  miracle  as  was  the  perfect  life  of 
Christ. 

Still,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Justice  cannot  be 
done  till  the  law  is  obeyed.  Till  then  it  has  imperative 
claims  upon  each  and  upon  all.  But  what  claims?  Its 
original  claims,-^  that  we  love  Ood  with  all  the  soul,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  Justice  seeks  this  continually.  In 
default  of  the  claim  being  answered,  justice  undertakes  to 
remove  the  difficulty.  It  warns,  chides,  chastises,  punishes. 
How  long?  Till  its  end  be  gained.  How  great  are  its 
penalties  ?  As  great  as  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  the 
end  sought,  may  require.  They  cannot  be  made  so  great  as 
to  defeat  the  end  and  thwart  the  primary  claim.  But  what 
if  the  sinner  shall  remain  incorrigible  ?  The  discipline  must 
continue.  But  may  he  not  prove  eternally  incorrigible,  and 
justice  be  eternally  foiled  ?  Yes,  if  justice  seeks  an  impracti- 
cable end ;  if  it  seeks  a  practicable  end  unintelligentiy ;  if  it 
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is  confronted  with  unexpected  and  insurmountable  obstacles; 
if  it  is  trying  an  experiment,  instead  of  accomplishing  t 
work ;  if  the  hearts  of  kings  are  not  in  the  Lord's  hands 
(Prov.  xxi.  1  )  ;  if  the  will  of  his  people  is  not  in  his  power 
(Ps.  ex.  8) ;  in  a  word,  if  man  be  Grod,  and  God  be  only 
man,  justice  may  be  obliged  to  surrender  its  primary  daim, 
and  stand  forever  baffled.  Worse  still,  if  punishment  in  the 
future  be  arbitrary ;  if  it  be  an  overt  infliction  ;  if  it  be  an 
irreversible  doom.  Justice  will  still  have  surrendered  its 
primary  claim  of  love  to  God  and  man,  and  will  have  ac- 
cepted its  precise  opposite  —  eternal  rebellion  against  God, 
and  eternal  hatred  of  man,  which  is  eternal  injustice.  Its 
motives  for  punishment  are  now  changed.  Originally  it 
sought  obedience.  It  now  rests  in  eternal  disobedience.  It 
began  with  an  aim  that  necessarily  limited  infliction;  it 
accepts  a  result  involving  unlimited  infliction.  It  b^an 
with  hope  ;  it  ends  in  despair.  It  began  with  chastisement; 
it  ends  in  vengeance.  It  began  in  a  spirit  paternal ;  it  ends 
in  a  spirit  quite  other  than  paternal. 

There  is  another  aspect  under  which  it  is  our  duty  to  view 
the  demands  of  justice.  The  very  first  duty  of  a  parent  is 
to  the  children  he  brings  into  the  world.  He  is  bound  to  in- 
vest them  with  the  best  constitution  in  his  power.  He  is 
culpable,  if  through  any  fault  of  his  they  inherit  disease. 
He  is  responsible,  if  through  his  moral  delinquency  they  in- 
herit moral  infirmities.  Justice  demands  of  the  parent 
support, protection,  and  shelter  in  infancy ;  education,  training 
and  nurture  in  childhood ;  and  assistance,  counsel,  and  guid- 
ance in  youth, —  all  this,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
their  parent.  Having  taken  the  responsibility  of  their  parent* 
age,  all  else  necessarily  follows.  It  is  true  there  may  also 
be  reflex  duties  of  children  to  parent  The  child  will  owe 
gratitude,  obedience,  co-operation ;  but  the  child  must  be 
trained  in  these  duties  by  the  parents.  The  parent's  obligt- 
tions  are  primary,  and  cannot  be  put  off.  His  fidelity  mo^ 
not  depend  on  the  children;  rather  the  childrena'  fideli^ 
will  depend  largely  on  the  parent 
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The  analogies  of  this  relationship  readily  suggest  them- 
selves.    God  is  the  universal  Father.    He  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  creation.    It  would  be  moi-al 
idiocy  to  deny  that  it  is  a  responsibility.    The  great  family 
of  man  is  his ;  but  it  is  not  his  to  sport  with,  much  less  to  mal- 
treat.    He  had  no  right  to  create  thoughtlessly  or  wantonly ; 
no  right  to  create  without  an  end  in  view,  and  that  end  a 
good  one.     He  had  no  right  to  thwart  his  own  purpose  by 
the  granting  of  hazardous  powers.     He  could  not  properly 
"withold  his  scrutiny  from  a  single  link  in  the  long  chain  of 
c&uses  that  bear  the  infant  from  its  mother's  arms  to  the 
boeom  of  Abraham's  God.    The  necessary  education  of  the 
world  is  with  him.     The  providences,  instrumentalities,  and 
opportunities   necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the  world  to 
himself,  it  is  his  responsibility  to  provide.    No  responsibility 
of  man  that  can  arise  along  the  line  of  God's  providences 
can  override  the  divine  responsibilities,  or  multiply  the  divine 
obligations.     If  there  shall  be  failure  then,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally his  failure.     However  man  may  share  in  the  failure, 
he  may  shelter  himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  greater  failure 
above  him.     An  earthly  parent  cannot  fail  in  the  rearing  of 
his  children  to  usefulness  in  life  without  something  of  shame 
to  himself.    Much  less  can  the  Infinite  Father  fail  in  his 
purpose  to  discipline  the  world  to  himself  without  a  shadow 
resting  upon  his  throne. 

Justice  now  shines  with  a  joyous  light.  It  commands  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  and  love  for  the  instruction,  regenera- 
tion, and  salvation  of  man.  It  wields  all  the  resources  of  the 
universe  to  enforce  its  inflexible  claim  upon  man  to  love 
God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Hence, 
from  every  point  of  view,  justice  guarantees  the  salvation  of 
the  world. 

By  a  singular  refinement  of  reasoning,  in  certain  quarters, 
universal  salvation  is  admitted,  and  yet  endless  punishment 
(not  misery)  is  maintained.  Sin,  it  is  said,  dwarfs  the  soul. 
The  sinner  is  morally  undeveloped.  If  saved,  he  is  but  a 
babe  in  Christ.    However  he  may  afterward  progress,  he 
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will  aever  attaia  to  so  high  a  moral  rank,  at  any  ^voi 
moment,  aa  he  would  have  held  had  he  never  siniied. 
This  will  forever  reduce  his  measure  ol  happinesB,  and  there- 
fore  prove  an  endless  loss. 

It  would  seem  a  pity  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  those  who 
are  eagerly  borne  on  to  this  result  But  there  are  a  few 
obvious  remarks  which  must  be  submitted.  1.  No  man  is, 
or  can  be,  conscious  of  such  punishment ;  as,  contrary  to  the 
premise,  this  would  imply  a  spiritual  capacity  already  de- 
veloped, but  unfilled.  2.  The  Scriptures  nowliere  recogniie 
such  a  hazard.  3.  It  conflicts  with  biblical  principles 
which  are  fundamental:  ** Where  sin  abounded,  graee  did 
mudi  more  abound  "  (Bom.  v.  20) ;  "  Though  your  aina  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool "  (Isa.  L  18)  ;  "  Let  the 

wicked return to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 

pardon "  (Isa.  Iv.  7).  4.  It  presumes  all  progress  to  be 
measured  progress,  in  serried  ranks.  5^  It  applies  to  the 
best,  not  less  than  to  the  worst  of  men ;  to  infants,  idioli, 
and  heathen,  not  less  than  to  sinners ;  to  all  later  genera* 
tions  as  compared  with  earlier  ones  of  the  same  character. 

6.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  great  sinners  are  dwarfs  in 
moral  powers.  The  qualities  which  made  Saul  of  Tarsus 
great  as  a  persecutor  made  him  equally  great  as  a  decider. 

7.  Besides,  if  it  were  so,  men  of  different  capadties  may  be 
equally  happy.  Loving  Qod  with  all  the  soul,  whatever  be 
its  capacity,  is  supreme  bliss.  A  gill  cup  may  be  aa  full  u 
a  gallon  measure.  Universalists  dare  not  deny  that  those 
who  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  will  recdve  every  man  a 
penny. 

Universalism  does  not  claim  that  this  work  is  accomplished 
this  side  the  grave.  We  know  not,  indeed,  what  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  the  very  hour  of  death.  But  we  sflirm 
nothing  of  the  realm  of  the  unknown.  The  righteousness  d 
his  children  must  be  alike  dear  to  Ood  in  all  worlds.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  by  his  providence,  bar  any  sool  at  death 
from  coming  to  him.    Nay,  his  grace  cannot  oeaae  to  [toi 
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-with  anj  soul.  Many  are  the  promises  which  can  be  fulfilled 
only  by  the  after-death  eflSciency  of  divine  grace.  Not  yet 
bas  Christ  ^  drawn  all  men  unto  him."  Not  in  this  world 
does  Christ  subdue  all  things  unto  himself,  preparatory  to 
the  delivery  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  "  that  God  may 
l>e  all  in  all  '*  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  Not  in  this  world  do  we 
Bee  ^'gathered  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him"  ; 
according  to  God^s  "  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath  purposed 
ia  himself  "  (Eph.  i.  9, 10).  Not  here  do  we  see  "  every  knee 
bow  to  Christ,  and  every  tongue  confess  him  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father  "  (Phil.  ii.  9-11).  Not  this  side 
the  grave  is  the  vision  of  the  Revelator  fulfilled:  "And 
erery  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever**  (Rev.  v.  18).  To  conclude 
hence  that  such  consummation  can  never  be  reached — a  con- 
clusion that  challenges  the  power  of  heaven,  and  blasts  the 
hope  of  earth  —  demands  the  most  absolute  authority. 
Where  can  that  authority  be  found  ? 

But  for  a  single  dogma  of  the  Protestant  church,  and 
adopted,  it  would  seem,  to  rid  itself  of  the  Romish  purgatory, 
such  a  conclusion  would  not  to-day  be  thought  of.  I 
refer  to  the  dogma  of  "  no  change  after  death  "  —  a  dogma 
at  once  unreasonable,  unphilosophical,  and  unbiblical ;  con- 
fusedly defended  by  partialism,  unhesitatingly  rejected  by 
Universalism.  If  there  shall  be  no  moral  change  after  death, 
it  will  follow,  not  simply  that  sinners  in  Christendom  will 
remain  sinners,  the  heathen  would  continue  in  heathenism, 
undeveloped  infants  and  idiots  remain  in  blank  ignorance 
forever,  but  the  church  itself  will  bear  eternally  the  stains 
that  mark  it  here,  and  share  in  heaven  only  the  blessedness 
involved  in  its  present  measure  of  righteousness.  Promptly 
does  the  church  itself  reject  these  conclusions.  It  practically 
joins  issue  with  itself  at  every  one  of  tiiiese  pmnts*    The 
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sinners  of  this  world,  we  are  now  told,  will  grow  worse  and 
worse  in  tlie  next.  The  honest  heathen  will  be  instructed 
in  Christ  and  saved  in  the  world  to  come.  The  veil  of  igno- 
rance will  be  rent  away  from  infancy  and  idiocy,  and  the 
light  of  heaven  introduce  them  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  even  the  poverty  of  earthly  saintship  will  be  enriched 
and  quickened  by  the  presence  of  the  King  eternal.  Sorely, 
a  dogma  so  little  respected  by  its  friends,  need  have  very 
little  weiglit  in  our  judgment  of  highest  things.  New  light 
in  all  worlds  must  bring  new  moral  conditions.  If  man 
shall  hereafter  remain  free  —  a  condition  equally  necessary 
both  to  obedience  and  to  disobedienee  —  he  most  be  the 
subject  of  new  light,  and  move  on  to  new  moral  states.  To 
bar  a  change  of  character,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  deepw* 
change  of  nature.  Can  such  a  change  redound  to  the  ^ory 
of  God  ? 

The  Scriptures  give  no  support  to  this  dogma.  Those 
adduced  to  this  end  are  misapplied ;  commentators  believing 
in  the  dogma  themselves  being  judges.  The  parable  of  the 
rich  man  in  Hades  is  expressive  of  the  woes  of  the  rejected 
Jewish  nation  in  this  world.  Hades  should  never  be  trans- 
lated hell,  as  the  authors  of  the  revised  New  Testament 
confess  (Luke  xvi.  19-31).  Tlie  men  unto  whom  it  is  ap- 
pointed "  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment "  (Heh. 
ix.  29),  are  the  high-priests  under  the  law,  who  once  a  year 
entered  by  the  blood  of  others  into  the  holy  of  holies — thns 
symbolically  dying  for  the  nation  —  and  came  thence  wea^ 
ing  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  announcing  foi^veness  to 
the  people.  The  Revelator's  language,  "  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still  ; 
and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still "  (Rev.  xxii.  11)» 
is  misapplied  to  another  world.  It  is  found,  indeed,  near 
the  end  of  the  Bible ;  but  by  no  means  applies  to  the  end  of 
all  things.  It  follows  immediately  the  injunction:  "Seal 
not  the  sayings  of  this  book ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand"  (^ 
10).    Revelation  opens  with  the  caution  that  the  events 
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**  must  shortly  come  to  pass"  (Rev.  i.  1) ;  and  closes  with 
its  substantial  repetition :  ''  The  time  is  at  hand "  (Rev. 
xxii.  10)  ;  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be  "  (vs. 
12).  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  events  have 
not  yet  transpired.  Daniel,  writing  within  seven  hundred 
years  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state,  is  bidden,  "  Go 
thy  way,  Daniel ;  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and  sealed  till 
the  time  of  the  end  "  (Dan.  xii.  9).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Revelator,  whose  injunction  was  :  "  Seal  not  the  sayings  of 
this  book ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand  "  (xxii.  10),  referred  to 
events  eighteeen  hundred  years  away,  with  indefinite  ages 
yet  to  transpire?  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  these 
events  are  in  part  identical  with  those  of  which  Daniel  wrote  ; 
especially  as  the  Revelation  of  John  appears  to  have  been 
written  before  the  year  70  of  our  era,  and  while  the  Jewish 
temple,  with  its  Gentile  court,  was  still  standing  (Rev. 
xi.  1,  2). 

As  little  successful  in  the  support  of  this  dogma  is  the 
argument  recently  deduced  from  habit.  This  argument  does 
not  at  all  sustain  the  doctrine  of  "  no  change  after  death  "  ; 
since  it  is  alleged  the  sinner  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  Its 
only  force  goes  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  change  for  the 
better.  But  has  it  any  real  value  to  this  end?  Habit 
gives  facility;  it  cannot  constrain.  The  profane  man  may 
utter  an  oath  with  every  breath ;  but  place  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  he  profoundly  respects,  and  his  profanity  is 
hushed.  Habit  gives  the  musician  facility ;  it  cannot  com- 
pel the  use  of  the  instrument.  Besides,  if  the  next  world 
has  nothing  in  stoi*e  for  man  but  the  natural  fruitage  of  the 
habits  here  formed,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  cheer- 
ful hilarity  of  many  a  sinner  will  not  stand  him  in  better 
stead  than  will  the  sad  blissfulness  of  many  a  saint.  In  all 
such  discussions  we  must  step  aside  from  the  technical  piety 
of  the  sects — from  their  shibboleths,  their  genuflexions, 
formulae,  and  ceremonials — and  stand  face  to  face  with 
everlasting  verities. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  63 
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Univerealism  maintains  the  sovereignty  of  God  otct  the 
human  will.  Men  are  stubborn  through  error,  passion, 
prejudice.  While  God  may  not  directly  atta<^  the  will,  he 
may  break  down  all  the  bulwarks  of  its  persistency.  He 
may  flash  the  light  of  truth  upon  the  understanding,  dispell- 
ing its  errors.  He  may  afflict  the  spirit  by  his  judgments, 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  open  new 
fountains  of  feeling.  Out  of  these  changed  conditions  may 
spring  new  motives,  volitions,  purposes.  These  are  among 
the  steps  of  human  regeneration  in  every  age.  The  worst 
of  men  will  be  saved  on  the  same  principles  as  the  best 
The  freedom  of  the  human  will  in  all  will  be  alike  respectei 
Man  is  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power.  We  shodd 
not  be  so  solicitous  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  hnmia 
will  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  divine  will.  To  make 
the  human  will  sovereign — even  whimsically  and  lawlessly 
sovereign  —  is  to  introduce  confusion,  and  spread  abroad  mh 
certainty  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  said,  **  God  cannot 
save  man  against  his  will."  It  is  equally  Une  that  God  can- 
not damn  man  against  his  will.  Salvation  is  a  condition  in 
which  human  powers  co-operate  with  divine  grace.  The 
saving  of  man,  therefore,  is  the  bringing  of  his  powers  into 
such  co-operation.  The  only  thing  that  makes  ealvatioa 
necessary  is  perversity  of  will.  To  remove  this  perversity 
is  to  save.  Such  salvation  is  explicitly  salvation  from  «»• 
Those  who  say,  God  cannot  effect  this,  have  foi^tten  the 
history  of  Abraham,  and  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Peter,  and  Paul;  and  have  relapsed  unconsdouslj  into 
atheism. 

Universalism  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioii 
of  the  body,  of  conditional  immortality,  and  of  sleep  tiB  a 
future  day  of  general  uprising.  The  resurrection  of  Clirist^ 
body  was  for  evidential  purposes,  and  affords  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  that  our  bodies  will  be  raised  than  that  they 
will  be  raised  in  forty  hours  after  death.  What  appears  to 
oe  Paul's  teaching  is  accepted  as  authority  and  as  higUf 
reasonable ;  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  eartUy  house  d  fl» 
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tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 

liouse  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  "  (2  Cor. 

V.  1).    He  regarded   death  as  gain;  and   believed  that  on 

departing  he  should  be  with  Christ  (Phil.  i.  21-23).     In  de- 

Bcribing  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  says,  "  It  is,  sown 

in  corruption;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.     It  is  sown  in 

dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory.     It  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it 

is  raised  in  power.     It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a 

spiritual  body"  (1  Cor.  xv.  42,43).    "As  we  have  borne 

the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 

heavenly  "  (vs.  49).     The  very  term  resurrection  appears  to 

include,  not  simply  life,  but  regenerated  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Hence,  its  application  to  the  moral  awakening  of  men  in  this 

world  (John  v.  25-29)  is  scarcely  a  figure.     Man  is  not 

saved  in  sin,  nor  is  death  his  saviour.     Death  delivers  man 

from  temptation,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  experiences 

frau^t  with  great  moral  power.     It  is  only  moral  power 

that  saves.    As  long  as  darkness  and   alienation  continue, 

condemnation  will  continue.     The  removal  of  the  veil  will 

introduce  us  to  new  light  and  new  glory.    Paul  says,  "  For 

DOW  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face. 

Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I 

am  known  *'  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).    And  John  says,  "  Beloved, 

now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth   not  yet  appear 

what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shair  appear, 

we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  "  (1  John 

iiL  2).    So  the  elder  Ballon  sang : 

**  Ab  night  before  the  rays 
Of  morning  flees  away, 
Sin  shall  retire  before  the  blaze 
Of  God's  eternal  day." 

Nothing  is  affirmed  of  the  first  moments  of  consciousness 
in  the  after^eath  state.  While  the  Scriptures  describe  that 
state  as  incorruptible  and  glorious,  some  Universalists  think 
a  period  of  discipline,  longer  or  shorter,  may  elapse  before 
that  glory  will  be  fully  revealed.  And  if,  in  this  discipline, 
punishment  shall  be  included,  it  will  neither  approach  to  the 
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Winchesterian  fires  in  duration,  nor  be  other  than  the  nato- 
ral  fruitage  of  sin.  Others  with  whom  tlie  writer  himsdf 
sympathizers,  regard  the  change  from  this  world  to  the  next : 
as  far  greater,  and,  morally  considered,  far  more  impartant 
The  veil  that  is  cast  over  all  nations  will  be  removed.  The 
unclouded  glories  of  God  will  shine  upon  the  soul.  Mortalitj 
being  swallowed  up  of  life,  no  man  will  deny  a  futnrc  life 
any  more.  Standing  face  to  face  with  the  Father,  no  man 
will  deny  the  being  of  God  any  more.  Beholding  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  his  infinite  power,  his  infinite  goodness,  hb 
infinite  mercy,  his  infinite  justice,  and  especially  his  infinite 
love  —  a  love  in  which  there  is  no  pulpit  cant,  no  1^  or 
technical  dodges,  no  nullifying  relationships ;  but  whidi  is 
upright  and  downright  love,  embracing  you  and  me,  and  the 
entire  universe  —  no  man  will  deny  (Jod's  real  and  perecmil 
love  any  more.  Love  begets  love.  "  We  love  him,  becwse 
he  first  loved  us."  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
Here,  then,  are  moral  changes,  growing  out  of  moral  cames^ 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  prompt  in  their  influence,  and  fer 
reaching  in  their  power.  All  the  light  of  this  world  is  bot 
as  darkness  compared  to  the  day.  The  Patriarchal,  Mosaic 
and  Prophetic  times  are  so  many  rills  mingling  in  the  ritcr 
of  Christian  love  which  flows  by  the  throne  of  God.  Bat,  as 
we  reverently  approach  that  throne,  the  infinite  ocean  of  lo!« 
stretches  out  before  us.  All  that  is  involved  in  penitence 
and  forgiveness  will  be  experienced  as  the  hatefolness  d 
sin  shall  compel  its  rejection  ;  and  the  meridian  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  photograph  the  moral  iniage  of 
God  upon  every  soul.  With  John  we  can  say  :  '*  We  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is."  There  may  be  after  growth,  and  un- 
ceasing progress  amid  the  infinite  wonders  of  God;  but 
salvation  will  be  enjoyed  all  along  the  way. 
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ARTICLE   V, 

A    SYMPOSroM  ON  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  NARRATIVES.— 
LENORMANT,  DEUTZSCH,  HAUPT,  DILLMANN. 

BY  PBOFB880R  8AHUBL  ITE8  GUBTI8S,  D.D.,  OF  GHICAOO  THEOLOGICAL 
8EMINABT. 

I.    Lenormant  on  the  Primitive  Traditions.^ 

The  translator,  editor,  and  publisher  of  this  work  have  ren- 
dered an  important  contribution  to  biblical  studies  by  pro- 
ducing it  in  English  dress.^  While  it  handles  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  in  a  learned  and  scientific  way,  yet  it  is  quite 
within  the  comprehension  of  every  intelligent  reader  who  is 
interested  in  such  subjects. 

The  author,  who  was  born  in  1885,  at  Paris,  and  who  is 
professor  of  archaeology,  and  a  librarian  of  the  BibliothSque 
Nationale,  has  secured  a  good  reputation  in  archaeology  and 
numismatics.  More  recently  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
primitive  history  of  Semitic  peoples.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Manual  of  the  Ancient  •History  of  the 
East,  in  two  volumes,  London  and  Philadelphia,  1869-70. 
The  first  edition  of  the  original  was  published  1868-69,  in 
three  volumes,  and  the  sixth  in  1876.  His  Chaldaean  Magic, 
London,  1877,  first  appeared  in  French  in  1874,  and  was 
published  as  a  revised  edition  in  German,  Jena,  1878. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  which  we  are  considering  he 

1  The  Beginnings  of  History  according  to  the  Bible  and  the  Traditions  of 
Oriental  Peoples,  from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Delage.  By  Francois  Len- 
ormant, Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  National  Library  of  France, ....  with 
sn  Introduction  by  Francis  Brown,  Associate  Professor  in  Biblical  Philology, 
Union  Theological  Seminary.    New  York :  Charles  Sen bner's  Sons.    1882. 

^  We  consider  them,  howerer,  worthy  of  stripes  because  they  have  failed  to 
provide  the  book  with  an  index.  We  always  glow  with  indignation  when  we 
see  SQch  an  omission  which  onght  never  to  occur  in  the  case  of  any  book 
designed  for  scholars,  in  this  age  when  there  are  so  many  books  to  be  examined. 
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is  at  pains  to  claim  that  he  is  a  Christian,  notwidistanding 
his  critical  views.  His  position  is  that  of  the  ordintiy 
evangelical  critics,  who  hold  that  in  the  Scriptures  God  has 
revealed  the  truths  of  salvation,  rather  than  those  of  sdesoe 
and  history.  Hence  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lew 
a  revelation  of  God  to  him,  because  he  recognizes  the  Jdio- 
vist  and  the  Elohist  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  because  he  main- 
tains that  the  records  found  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  largely  derived  from  Babylonian  traditiona. 
His  views,  given  in  his  own  language,  are  as  follows: 
*'  Never  yet  in  the  course  of  a  career  which  already  reckons 
a  quarter  of  a  century  given  to  study,  have  I  come  faee  to 
face  with  a  genuine  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  two  domains  are  absolutely  dis- 
tinct, and  not  exposed  to  collision."  With  reference  to  de 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  he  says  :  **  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  books,  and  I  subscribe  with  absdote 
submission  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  church  in  dik 
respect.  But  I  know  that  these  decisions  extend  inspiratioB 
only  to  that  which  concerns  religion,  touching  faith  and 
practice,  or,  in  other  words,  solely  to  the  supernatural  teach- 
ings contained  in  the  Scriptures.  In  other  matters  the 
human  charac^r  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  is  fully  evident 

Where  the  physical  sciences  were  concerned  they  did  not 

have  exceptional  light;  they  followed  the  common,  and  erea 

the  prejudiced,  opinions  of  their  age The  Holy  Spirit  has 

not  been  concerned  either  with  the  revelation  of  scientific 
truths  or  with  universal  history.*' 

With  regard  to  the  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  boob 
of  the  Pentateuch  he  remarks :  "  It  is  my  conviction  as  a 
scholar  that  a  century  of  external  and  internal  criticism  of 
the  text  has  led  to  positive  results  on  this  point,  which  I  have 
not  yet  accepted  without  demur,  though  finally  compelled  to 

yield  to  evidence I  hold  as  fully  demonstrated  the 

distinction  between  the  two  fundamental  documents,  Elohist 
and  Jehovist,  which  served  as  sources  to  the  final  editor  of  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch And  it  is  especially 
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the  manner  in  which  the  final  editor  or  compiler  has  abstained, 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  from  harmonizing  the  two  texts  by 
removing  their  divergencies  that  seems  to  me  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  holy  and  inspired  character  which  he  already  recog- 
nized in  their  composition.'* 

He  finally  raises  the  question,  how  the  first  chapters  of 
Gtenesis  should  be  regarded,  and  replies :  ^^  It  is  not  an  ao- 

count  dictated  by  God  himself. ....  It  is  a  tradition 

which  all  the  great  nations  of  Western  Asia  possessed  in 

common,  with  some  variations The  family  of  Abraham 

carried  this  tradition  with  it  in  the  migration  which  brought 

it  from  Ur  of  the   Chaldees  into  Palestine The  first 

chapters  of  Genesis  constitute  a  '  Book  of  the  Beginnings,'  in 
accordance  with  the  stories  handed  down  in  Israel  from 
generation  to  generation  ever  since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
which,  in  all  its  essential  affiliations,  is  parallel  with  the 
statements  of  the  sacred  books  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris." 

At  this  point  he  anticipates  the  objection.  Where,  then,  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  writers  ?  and  answers :  *'  In  the  abso- 
lutely new  spirit  which  animates  their  narration The 

exuberant  polytheism  which  encumbers  these  stories  among 
the  Chaldaeans  lias  been  carefully  eliminated The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  form  of  tradition  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  between  the  Bible  and  the  sacred  books  of  Chaldaea  there 
is  all  the  difference  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  revolur 

tions  which  have  ever  been  effected  in  human  beliefs 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  find  in  it  the  effect  of  a  supernatural 
intervention  of  divine  Providence,  and  I  bow  before  the  God 
who  inspired  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

After  the  author  has  given  the  biblical  accounts  contained 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  in  the  twofold  form,  so 
far  as  they  occur,  he  passes  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book, — 
Comparative  Study  of  the  Biblical  Account  and  of  Parallel 
Traditions,  which  he  discusses  in  eight  chapters.  The  object 
of  the  book,  as  stated  in  his  own  language,  (p.  337)  is  "  to 
demonstrate  "  that  ^'  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis are 
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nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  ancient  Hebrew  traditioDS 

of  the  beginning  of  things held   in    common  hj  the 

nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  in  a  very  ^pedil 
way  with  the  Ohaldaeo-Babylonians.  This  compilation  ▼» 
made  by  inspired  writers,  who  found  means,  while  colktiif 
the  old  narratives,  to  make  them  the  figurative  garb  of  cto^ 
nal  truths,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  world  by  a  peraonal 
€k)d ;  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair ;  their  M 
in  consequence  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  parents,  which  pot 
them  under  the  dominion  of  sin ;  the  free-will  character  d 
the  first  sin,  and  of  those  which  followed  in  its  train.  Bot 
while  drawing  a  sublime  dogmatic  teaching  from  the  sequence 
of  this  traditional  history,  the  value  and  authority  of  whidi 
are  not  in  the  least  impaired  or  lessened  by  this  way  d 
understanding  the  sacred  book,  and  while  impressing  upoa 
the  story  the  stamp  of  the  most  rigorous  monotlieism,  wfaidi 
it  could  not  possibly  have  always  preserved  in  the  popolar 
narratives,  the  legendary  and  allegorical  tone  have  beea  re> 
tained." 

In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man.  B% 
finds  that  the  Egyptian  account  bears  a  striking  resemUanoi 
to  that  of  the  Jehovist  document  of  (Genesis,  wherein  God 
forms  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  He  says  that^  ve 
still  find  among  peoples  who  have  not  yet  emerged  from  tiie 
savage  state,  the  same  notion  prevailing  of  man  ^ishioned 
out  of  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator."  For  example 
the  first  man  according  to  the  Peruvians  is  called  "  Animated 
earth,"  the  Mandans  relate  that  the  Great  Spirit  moulded 
two  figures  out  of  clay,  and  animated  them  with  the  brettk 
of  his  mouth,  who  were  called  the  first  man  and  his  com- 
panion,  and  Taeroa  the  great  god  of  Tahati  formed  man  oot 
of  red  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  narrative  of  creatioa 
follows  the  same  order  as  the  Elohist  Unfortunately,  among 
the  tablets  discovered  by  the  gifted  Gteorge  Smith  none  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  creation  of  man ;  but  £a«  the  god  of 
pure  life,  is  mentioned  as  ^^  having  formed  with  his  hands  tke 
race  of  man.'' 
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In  the  mythology  of  tho  Scandinavians  and  (Germans  we 
find  the  ))elief  that  the  gods  drew  the  first  human  beings 
from  the  trunks  of  trees ;  there  are  also  traces  of  the  same 
tiling  in  the  Yedas.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster,  however,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  ancient  learned  religions  of  the  world 
which  refers  the  creation  to  the  voluntary  act  of  a  personal 
god,  distinct  from  primordial  matter.  Ahuramazd&  is  repre- 
sented as  creating  the  universe  and  man  in  six  successive 
periods,  occupying  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  aud 
ending  with  the  creation  of  man. 

In  conclusion  Lenormant  thinks  that  the  Elohistic  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  indicates  that  he  was  created  as  a 
double  being,  —  which  being  male  and  female  constituted 
Adam, — and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  verse  says 
Ad&m,  and  not  h&*ad&m.  This  interpretation  was  held  by 
Eusebius,  who  thinks  that  Plato's  account  of  the  primitive 
Androgynus  agrees  entirely  with  that  in  the  sacred  books. 

The  account  of  the  fall  follows  in  chapter  second.  The 
author  begins  with  the  statement  that  one  of  the  most  imi- 
versal  traditions  is  that  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race 
were  in  a  state  of  Edenic  happiness.  We  find  it  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Aryan  or 
Japhetic  race.  Among  the  Aryan  nations  this  belief  is  con- 
nected with  the  four  successive  ages  of  the  world,  lasting 
twelve  thousand  years,  which  are  marked  by  a  gradual  de- 
generacy expressed  by  the  names  of  the  metals,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron.  We  are  living  in  the  iron  age  —  the  worst 
of  all. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  ^^the  religious  philosophies 
which  took  root  outside  of  that  revelation  whose  depository 
was  among  the  chosen  people  made  no  account  whatever  of 
the  fall."  It  is  a  truth  against  which  human  pride  revolts, 
and  which  it  has  forgotten  in  the  traditions  of  the  infancy 
of  the  race.  In  rejecting  this  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity  were  led  to  take 
that  of  emanation,  and  of  a  continual  degeneracy  of  the 
human  race  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from  their 
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Btarting-point.  We  find,  however,  in  a  l^end  commcn  to 
Oriental  Aryans  prior  to  their  separatiou  into  two  brandieft, 
that  Yima,  who  unites  in  himself  the  characteristics  ascribed 
in  Grenesis  to  Adam  and  Noah,  after  a  season  of  blamde« 
living,  commits  the  sin  which  is  to  burden  his  descendanti, 
which  causes  his  expulsion  from  the  paradisaic  land,  and  gif«s 
him  over  to  the  power  of  the  wicked  spirit  Angrdmainjoi. 
But  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that  the  first  sin  as  related  ii 
the  Scriptures  formed  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  and  Chat 
daean  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  yet 
Lenormant  finds  traces  of  a  tradition  of  the  fall  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Chaldaeans,  although  of  a  far  less  spiritual 
character,  on  account  of  the  grossly  materialistic  spirit  of 
pantheism  characterizing  the  religions  of  these  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  tempter  he  sajrs :  '^  Among  all  the 
highly  civilized  peoples  whose  traditions  we  have  scmtinittd 
[the  great  serpent]  is  symbolical  of  [the]  dark  and  evil 
power  in  its  broadest  conception."  While  he  holds  firmly 
to  the  '^  dogma  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  perverted  use  which  its  authors  make  of  their  free* 
will,"  yet  he  thinks  we  may  safely  hold  that  the  *^  form  of 
the  serpent  attributed  to  the  tempter  may  in  its  origin  hiTe 
been  an  essentially  naturalistic  symbol,"  and  adds :  ^  Nothing 
compels  us  to  accept  in  its  literal  sense  the  story  of  the  tiiird 
chapter  of  Genesis." 

The  third  chapter  discusses  the  cherubim  and  the  reTohing 
sword ;  and  the  author  says :  ^^  We  are  compelled  to  seltk 
down  upon  Chaldaea  as  the  place  whence  the  narratioi 
started,"  where  we  find  it  ^'  in  an  inscription  dating  back  to 
the  remotest  past  of  this  country." 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  fratricide  and  fonndatioa 
of  the  first  city.  The  fact  is  here  pointed  out,  as  was  first 
indicated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  that  the  Chaldaean  taUets 
discovered  by  Oeorge  Smith  were  arranged  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  e.g.  the  eleventh  month  is  called  ^^^mondi 
of  the  curse  of  rain ' ;  its  myth  being  the  deluge,  and  its 
zodiacal  sign  Aquarius."    So  the  third  month  is  called  *'  the 
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month  of  brick-making," — sometimes  "  month  of  the  twins  " 
—  and  the  sign  in  the  zodiac  was  Gemini.  In  this  connec- 
tion Lenormant  speaks  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
tradition  of  a  fratricide  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a 
city,  from  Gain  who  built  the  first  city  Chanok  after  slaying 
Abel  to  Romulus  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Rome  in  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Remus.  In  closing  he  finds  a  philological 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  story  respecting  Cain  coming  from 
Ghaldaea.  He  quotes  from  Gen.  iv.  7 :  "  When  thou  hast 
not  done  well,  sin  places  itself  in  ambush  at  thy  door,  and 
its  appetite  is  turned  toward  thee."  He  says,  ^^  The  participle 
robStZj  here  employed  as  a  substantive,  constitutes  the  only 

known  Hebrew  example  of  the  verb  rabcUz In  Assyrian 

rabatz  has  the  two  current  acceptations — the  one  as 

frequent  as  the  other — of  *  Ijring  down,  resting,'  or  of  *  lying 

in  ambush,  spying.* The  seven  Rabici  are  numbered 

among  the  most  redoubtable  of  the  malevolent  and  infernal 
spirits."  So  too  in  iv.  13,  where  Cain  says,  "  My  crime  is 
too  great  for  me  to  carry  the  burden  of  it,"  he  finds  the  same 
idea  and  image  as  that  existing  in  the  religious  poetry  of 
Ohaldaea,  which  affords  interesting  parallels  to  the  peniteur 
tial  Psalms. 

We  next  proceed,  in  chapter  fifth,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
**  Shethites  and  the  Qainites."  The  author  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  regards  the  genealogy  given  by  the  Jehovist 
in  chapter  four  of  the  Cainites,  and  that  of  the  Shethites  in 
chapter  five  given  by  the  Elohist,  as  artificial ;  and  that  "they 
were  prepared  in  order  to  establish  an  exact  and  constant 
parallelism  between  the  two  lines  of  descent  from  the  criminal 
and  accursed  son  and  from  the  just  and  blessed  son,  by 
marking  the  contrast  between  malediction  and  election  in  the 
sijDcnification  of  the  names  of  either  line,  which  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  in  sound." 

In  treating  of  this  subject  Lenormant  calls  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Elohist  reduces  the  heroes  of  popular 
traditions  to  human  proportions,  and  remarks  that  their  very 
great  age,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  physiological 
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ooDditioDS  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  only  indicates  t 
difference  from  the  regular  records  of  the  best  attested 
genealogies.  The  JelioTisty  however,  does  not  assign  any 
age  to  the  Cainites,  who  preserve  a  decidedly  legendary  phys- 
iognomy. The  name  Lemek  introduces  us  to  a  cycle  of 
heroic  legends,  one  might  almost  say  myths ;  only  greafc 
reserve  should  be  used  in  employing  this  term  in  biblical 
narratives,  since  the  spirit  of  this  book  is  at  the  widest 
remove  from  the  mythos,  as  seen  among  polytheistic  nationft. 
In  Lemek  we  have  a  direct  condemnation  of  polygamy  and 
personal  vengeance,  since  their  origin  is  carried  back  to  the 
race  of  the  accursed  on  the  eve  of  the  flood,  when  ^^  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  its  way  on  the  earth.'' 

While  the  three  sons  of  Lemek  find  worthy  parallels  in 
the  mythic  genealogies  of  Phoenicia  there  existed  neither 
among  the  Phoenicians  nor  the  Chaldaeans  twc*  .     -  ^ 

of  primitive  heroes,  " the  one  criminal,  the  otL*:^r     .» •      4- 

the  one  cursed,  the  other  blessed The   ';:igi\.    \j  d 

the  Bible  narrative  lies  precisely  in  this  distinction  between 
these  two  antagonistic  lines  of  the  representatives  of  ante- 
diluvian humanity and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that 

it  can  be  granted  that  the  two  tables  of  the  Cainites  and 
Shethites  were  formed  by  a  systematic  duplicating  of  a  singk 
primitive  list  which  may  have  been  common  to  the  Terachites 

and  to  other  people  of  the  same  race in  accordance 

with  the  characteristics  attributed  severally  to  the  childiea 
of  Cain  and  Sheth." 

Lenormant  admits  the  principle  stated  by  Eliiobel,  althou^ 
he  does  not  accept  its  application,  that  in  tlie  sons  of  Lem^ 
we  have  types  of  the  great  human  families  as  in  the  sons  of 
Noah  ;  and  he  quotes  with  approval  from  Baron  d'Eckstein, 
who  affirms  that  the  shepherd  patriarchs  should  always  bo 
taken  collectively,  as  standing  for  their  actual  family. 

With  respect  to  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs,  of  whom 
our  author  treats  in  chapter  six,  he  finds  that  the  Iranians 
had  nine  heroes  of  a  mythical  character  who  succeed  Gayd- 
maretan,  the  typical  man;  that  the  Hindus  in  their  cos- 
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mogonic  legends  have  nine  Bram&dikas,  who  with  Brahma 
jcnake  ten ;  that  the  Chinese  reckon  ten  emperors  sharing  in 
-the  divine  nature  before  the  historic  age ;  and  that  the  Ger- 
xxians  and  Scandinavians,  not  to  allude  to  others,  believed  in 
±he  ten  ancestors  of  Wodan  or  Odin.  He  accounts  for  the 
constant  repetition  of  tho  number  ten  in  so  many  different 
nations,  l^ecause  at  this  epoch  ten  was  the  highest  number 
that  had  been  reached,  and  was  equivalent  to  "  many/' 

Chapter  seven  discusses  what  is  meant  by  the  intermar- 
riages of  the  children  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men. 
The  author  thinks  that  here  the  mythic  coloring  is  more 
decidedly  pronounced  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.    He  rejects  the  view  of  those  who  maintain  that 
marriages  between  men  of  noble  birth  and  women  of  inferior 
rank  are    indicated,  and    also  the  view  more  commonly 
accepted  that  a  union  between  the  Sethites  and  the  voluptu- 
ous daughters  of  Gain  is  intended.     He  thinks  that  the  only 
legitimate  interpretation  of  the  chapter  is  that  the   sons 
of  God  who  were  angels  (^benS  hdelohirn)  cohabited  with 
the  daughters  of    men,  descendants  of    Adam,  and  that 
from  this  unnatural  union  a  race  of  giants  sprung.    He  finds 
in  this  only  a  soberer  and  less  repulsive  form  of  myths  which 
were  current  among  the  Persians  and  the  Rabbins  of  the 
intermixture  of  demons  with  women ;  and  says  that  the 
legend  among  the  pagan  nations  which  comes  nearest  to  it 
is  **  this  complete  cycle  of  myths  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  heroes  participating  in  the  divine  nature,  and  superior  to 
other  men,  are  sons  of  the  gods,  issues  of  amorous  unions 
between  the  race  of  immortals  and  that  of  men."    Lenor- 
mant  considers  that  here  and  in  the  passage  about  Nimrod 
"the  narrator  no  longer  speaks  directly  in  the  name  of 
inspiration  which   guides  him,  but  simply  appears  as  the 
recorder  of  a  current  tradition,"  and  that  his  language  might 
be  paraphrased :  "  These  are  the  men  who  are  known  as  the 
heroes  of  old,  about  whom  so  many  tales  are  told." 

But  in  adopting  the  popular  legend  which  represented  the 
heroes,  or  demigods,  as  the  sons  of  gods  and  the  daughters 
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of  men  it  was  only  possible  for  the  inspired  writer  with  his 
spiritual  views  of  the  one  God,  who  is  never  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  female  deitj,  to  modify  the  popular  tradi- 
tion, so  that  angels  are  represented  as  mingling  with  womes. 
The  Bible  represents  the  result  of  this  unnatural  unioii  as 
giants,  in  accordance  with  a  common  representation  among 
the  various  peoples.  According  to  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Ezra  the  stature  of  men  has  been  growing  less  since  the 
deluge.  This  is  an  amplification  of  the  idea  in  the  Talmniic 
legends,  which  represent  that  Adam  was  endowed  with  pro- 
digious size  and  strength.  "  To-day  we  have  scientiSc  jwoof 
that  such  belief  has  no  real  foundations,  but  is   simply  a 

product  of  the  imagination As  far  back  as  we  can  trace 

the  vestiges  of  mankind,  up  to  the  races  who  lived  in  the 
quarternary  period,  side  by  side  with  the  great  mammifers  of 
extinct  species,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  medium  h<*:giit    •• 
our  species  has  not  been  modified  in  the  course  of  vv-:  '  m    - 
and  that  it  has  never  exceeded  its  existent  limits." 

Lest,  however,  this  should  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
some  one,  he  quotes  the  following  words  from  Bensdi:^ 
^^  God  gave  a  supernatural  light  to  the  writers  of  the  BiUe, 
but  this  supernatural  light,  like  revelation  in  general,  had  for 
its  sole  object  the  manifestation  of  religious  truths,  and  not  die 
communication  of  profane  knowledge ;  and  we  may,  without 
violating  the  claims  of  these  sacred  writers  upon  our  venera- 
tion, without  weakening  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  frankly 
acknowledge  that  in  profane  learning,  consequently  likewise 
as  regards  the  physical  sciences,  they  are  not  one  whit  supe- 
rior to  their  contemporaries,  and  even  share  the  errors  com- 
mon to  the  epoch  and  their  nation." 

The  author  further  shows  that  it  was  a  tradition,  ocMnmon 
to  the  Aryan  no  less  than  to  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  peopka, 
not  only  that  there  were  giants,  but  also  tliat  they  were 
violent,  were  rebels  against  heaven,  and  that  they  were 
punished.  We  notice,  however,  the  very  dijfferent  way  in 
which  the  Jehovist  has  treated  this  tradition.    The  Gentika 

1  Bibel  and  Natar  (Bonn,  1876),  p.  S8. 
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are  essentially  devil-worshippers  from  fear  of  the  power  of 
the  vanquished  spirits.  But  Jehovah  is  a  jealous  God.  He 
admits  of  no  rivals  in  his  worship.  Hence  the  Jehovist  has 
produced  a  complete  disenchantment  in  regard  to  the  giants. 
They  are  mere  men,  impious  beings,  justly  punished ;  and 
so  the  original  reader  is  put  on  his  guard  against  a  corrupt 
mixture  of  admiration  and  condemnation. 

Chapter  eight,  the  last  and  longest  in  the  book,  treats  of 
the  deluge.  This  is  the  most  universal  of  all  the  traditions, 
and  is  found  among  all  the  great  races  except  the  black  race. 
The  author  considers  this  an  important  fact,  which  should  be 
kept  in  sight  as  perhaps  involving  important  consequences. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  these  traditions  he 
seeks  to  sweep  away  all  local  inundations  which  may  have 
l)ecome  associated  with  the  tradition  of  the  great-  primitive 
cataclysm.  Such  is  the  great  Chinese  inundation,  which  is 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Yao,  and  was  purely  of  a  local  char- 
acter. Turning  to  primitive  accounts  of  the  deluge,  he  first 
gives  the  version  of  the  story  according  to  Berosus,  which 
was  once  thought  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
biblical  account  until  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Alongside  of  the  story  of  the  deluge  by  Berosus  is  the 
Chaldaeo-Babylonian  account,  which  is  the  eleventh  canto  of 
the  gi-eat  epic  of  Uruk.  The  hero  of  this  poem  is  Izdhubar, 
king  of  the  city  of  Uruk,  to  whom  Ishtar  the  Chaldaean 
Venus  proposes  that  he  should  marry  her.  He  rejects  her 
proposition,  and  casts  in  her  face  the  various  amours  of  which 
she  has  been  guilty.  In  a  rage  she  causes  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  counsellor,  tlie  man-bull  Ea-bani;  at  the  same 
time  she  strikes  him  down  with  sickness.  He  has  recourse 
to  Hasisadra,  who  had  been  translated  by  the  gods  to  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed.  He  asks  Hasisadra,  who  corresponds 
both  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  to  tell  him  how  he  secured  tliis 
boon  of  immortality.  He  does  so  in  the  story  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  forms  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  great  epic.  There 
are  three  incomplete  copies  of  this  poem.  Tliey  "  were  made 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Asshur-bani-abal,  from  a 
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very  old  copy  in  possession  of  the  Sacerdotal  Library  of  te 
city  of  Uruk,  founded  by  the  monarchs  of  tbe  first  Chaldaeta 
empire."  While  the  date  cannot  be  precisely  settled,  yet  it 
certainly  goes  back  to  "  the  epoch  of  that  ancient  empire,  at 
least  seventeen  centuries  before  our  era,"  long  before  tbe 
time  of  Moses.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  evident  that  this  copy, 
written  in  hieratic  characters  which  had  already  become 
unfamiliar,  was  from  a  still  older  copy.  The  account  of  the 
deluge  according  to  this  document  is  in  outline  as  follows: 

The  fTods  met  in  council,  under  the  chief  deity  Ann,  deter* 
mined  on  a  deluge.  Their  decision  was  communicated  to 
Hasisadra  in  a  dream  by  Ea,  who  told  him  to  prepare  a  vesBel 
quickly,  as  he  would  destroy  all  life.  Its  length  was  to  be 
six  hundred  cubits,  its  breadth  and  height  sixty  cabit& 
Hasi8adra.says  that  young  and  old  will  laugh  at  him ;  but  tbe 
god  tells  him  to  threaten  them  with  punisjnu  •  "  ^ 
injure  him.  He  employs  ten  thousand  ei^.it  iium]  », :  .p.,:. 
as  porters,  who  carry  into  the  vessel  chests  of  pio  '  -^ 
He  gathers  into  it  all  his  possessions  of  silver  and  gold,  all 
his  servants,  the  cattle  of  the  field,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
country,  and  the  sons  of  the  people.  He  then  closes  tbe 
door,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  vessel  to  Buzur-shadi-rabif 
the  pilot. 

Then  a  terrible  storm  comes  on.  Even  the  gods  are 
afraid,  and  Ishtar  bemoans  the  destruction  of  men.  For 
six  days  the  storm  is  in  its  full  strength.  On  the  sevenA 
there  begins  to  be  an  abatement.  Hasisadra  looks  oat  and 
sees  the  corpses  floating  about  on  the  water.  He  is  greatly 
overcome,  and  sits  down  weeping.  The  vessel  is  carried  oa 
to  a  mountain  of  the  land  of  Nizir,  where  it  stops.  On  the 
next  day  he  lets  loose  a  dove.  It  finds  no  place  where  it  can 
rest,  and  comes  back.  Next  he  sends  forth  a  swallow,  with 
the  same  result ;  then  a  raven,  who  rests  and  feeds  on  the 
carrion  on  the  waters,  and  does  not  come  back.  He  then 
causes  all  the  occupants  of  the  ark  to  go  forth,  and  he  himself 
offers  sacrifice.  The  gods,  who  gather  like  flies  about  the 
sacrifice,  smell  a  good  odor.    When  Bel,  one  of  the  godsy 
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8668  the  vessel,  he  is  greatly  enraged,  and  declares  that  none 
shall  come  out  alive.  Ea  remonstrates  i^ith  him,  and  begs 
him  to  send  any  other  curse  rather  than  a  deluge.  Bel  then 
enters  the  vessel,  and,  taking  Hasisadra  and  his  wife  by  the 
hand,  raises  them  up  to  live  with  the  gods. 

Leaving  the  other  traditions  of  a  deluge  found  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Mexicans,  the  Aleutians,  the  Polynesians,  etc., 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  bring  this  extended  notice  to  a 
close ;  and  we  will  merely  make  the  following  remarks  in 
conclusion : 

1.  The  comparison  of  the  narratives  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Oenesis  with  similar  traditions  among  other 
peoples  shows  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  former. 

2.  If  they  were  derived  from  current  traditions,  nothing 
short  of  divine  inspiration  could  have  cleared  them  from  their 
gross  polytheism  and  fantastic  character. 

3.  Whatever  may  be  proved  as  to  their  origin,  or  value  as 
history,  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  medium  of  a 
divine  revelation  which  is  to  be  received  with  all  reverence. 

4.  The  evidence  is  not  yet,  as  we  think,  sufiicient  to  prove 
that  the  materials  in  these  chapters  were  derived  from  the 
current  traditions.  The  traditions  seem  more  like  a  perver- 
sion of  the  original  events  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
derived  from  a  common  source.  For  example,  while  there 
are  some  striking  points  of  similarity  between  the  Chaldaean 
and  the  biblical  account  of  the  deluge,  yet  the  points  of  dis- 
parity are  far  greater. 

6.  Friends  of  God's  word  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
need  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  ark. 

n.  Friedrich  Deutzsch  on  the  Situation  op  Paradise.^ 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  the  son  of  the  famous  profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  Theology,  Franz  Delitzsch  of  Leipzig. 
There  were  three  other  sons.     Of  the  two  who  were  elder, 

1  Wo  loLf^  Das  Paradies  ?  Eine  Biblisch-AssTriologische  Stadie.  Mit  zahlrei- 
chen  Assjriologischen  Beitriigen  zar  Biblischen  L&nden  und  Volkerkande,  and 
einer  Earte  Babyloniens,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  FrofesBor  der  Assyriologie 
aa  der  Universit&t,  Leipzig,  1881. 
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x)ne  who  was  a  Burgeon  in  the  (Jennan  army  died  .*>' 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  othe&«*Jtaittes, 
a  young  man  of  much  promise,  became  a  prjtSBsor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leipizig  in  1875,  bat 
died  in  his  thirtieth  year  in  1876  at  Bapallo  near  Genoa. 
The  only  surviving  brother,  Hermann,  is  a  merchant  who  is 
known  to  German  scholars  by  his  translation  of  Smithes 
Chaldaean  Genesis.^  Dr.  Priedrich  Delitzsch  has  alre^y 
won  a  high  reputation  as  an  Assyrian  scholar  by  his  various 
learned  publications.* 

The  work  which  we  have  under  review  is  an  ootgrowth  of 
a  lecture,  and  is  dedicated  to  Earl  Richard  Lepsios  and  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson.  It  is  a  peculiar  book  in  its  make-op,  and 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  work  just  noticed.  It  con- 
sists of  ninety-four  pages  of  text,  seventy-tv «.•  •  T  -.  -mrkiF 
one  hundred  and  fifty -one  of  appendixes,  a-  •  iftt^-  i 
indexes. 

After  an  exegetical  and  philological  introduction,  in  wbicti 
he  treats  of  the  narrative,  h^  presents  in  the  First  Plarfc 
former  views :  I.  Paradise  in  Utopia ;  H.  in  Armenia ;  IIL 
in  South  Babylonia.'  In  the  Second  Part  he  gives  his  own 
view.  After  the  remarks  which  seem  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  which  really  run  out  in  excursuses  such  as  (rem.  47) 
The  Old  Testament  Cherubim,  pp.  150-155 ;  and  (rem.  50) 
The  popular  Name  of  God  with  Yodh  as  an  essential  part, 
i.e.  Jehovah^  (pp.  158-166),  he  gives  in  the  appendixes  the 
following  dissertations:  I.  The  Geography  of  Babylon,  in- 
cluding rivers  and  their  tributaries,  districts  and  cities, 
neighboring  countries  and  tribes;  U.  Tlie  Ethn(^niphical 
Table  of  the  Bible ;  IIL  The  Geography  of  Canaan ;  FT. 
The  Geography  of  Egypt ;  V.  The  Geography  of  Elam.  The 
index  is  threefold,  and  atones,  if  anything  can,  for  Uie  pecn- 

^  George  Smith's  Chald&ische  Genesis,  Leipzig,  1876. 

3  Stndien  iiber  Indogermanisch-Semitische  WnnelTerwandtsckaft,  Ldpng^ 
1873;  Assyrische  Studien,  Leipzig,  1874;  Assyrische LesestOcke,  1878, etc;  m 
well  as  his  remarks  appended  to  the  translation  of  George  Smith's  ChaMafi 
Genesis. 

>  For  a  translation  of  this  Ezcnrsos,  see  The  Hebrew  Stadeatfbr  JaniisiyiBd 
February  1883,  Chicago. 
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nor  ir?:  liar  construction  of  the  book ;  including  (1)  Cuneiform  words 
'ir-  '  and  names ;  (2)  Hebrew  words  and  names ;  (3)  names  of 
authors.  At  the  very  close  of  the  book  is  a  beautiful  map  of 
Sabylonia  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  world- 
empire,  with  special  reference  to  the  biblical  country  of  Gan 
!Eden  or  of  Paradise. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  work  the  author  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  investigation,  and  completely  justifies  it.  He  says : 
''The  entire  narrative  makes  the  impression,  as  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  must  admit,  that  the  writer,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  is  perfectly  clear  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
Paradise,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely understood  by  his  readers.  His  description  contains 
points  of  contact  and  indications  enough,  which  certainly 
reveal  this  object  of  the  narrator." 

With  respect  to  the  term  Eden  (BenS  Eden  2  Kings  xix. 
12),  found  elsewhere  than  in  this  narrative  (Ez.  xxvii.  23 ; 
Amos  i.  5),  he  says  it  is  clear  that  the  Eden,  the  land  of 
Paradise,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  Eden.  And  he  adds, 
*'  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  author  in  his  account 
respecting  the  planting  of  the  divine  garden  in  the  first 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  world  used  geographical  con- 
ceptions of  a  relatively  younger  period  and  of  limited  extent." 
He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  almost  univer- 
sal opinion  of  the  present  day  in  regard  to  Eden,  the  land  of 
Paradise,  is  that  it  is  an  emblematic  name  invented  by  the 
Hebrews  signifying  land  of  delight  He  finds,  however, 
manifold  objections  to  this  view. 

With  respect  to  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  he  does 
not  find  in  the  expression  "  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden 
eastward  "  anything  more  than  the  stand-point  of  the  Hebrew 
narrator  in  Palestine,  but  there  are  other  indications  which 
are  in  his  mind  of  great  importance  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion. Such  are  the  allusions  to  the  cool  of  the  day  (iii.  8)  ; 
and  the  use  of  fig-leaves  by  our  first  parents  in  covering  their 
nakedness.  The  first  indicates  the  -cool  breath  of  evening 
after  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  Orient;  and  the  second 
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points  to  a  tropical  conntrj,  since  the  author  most  haire 
certainly  known  that  the  fig-tree  is  only  to  be  foand  in  a 
tropical  zone  like  that  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  A  fmtber 
indication  of  a  southern  position  is  in  the  watering  of  the 
garden.  ''The  narrative  breathes  throughout  the  equaUy 
warm,  delightful  climate  of  the  Orient*' 

The  point,  however,  of  main  importance  in  determining 
the  position  of  the  garden  is  in  the  streams  that  water  it 
While  the  first  two  streams  are  unknown,  the  last  two  are 
clearly  indicated.  They  are  the  well-known  twin  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Chiddekel,  or  the  Tigris,  which  the  author, 
as  though  he  would  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt,  expressly 
indicates  as  the  recognized  river  of  Assyria  which  flows  in 
the  forefront  of  Assyria,  as  is  really  the  case.  The  fourth 
river  is  pointed  out  as  the  Phrat,  or  the  river  En^^hmteR. 

These  last  two  indications  regarding  the  fou -;'  .  i  i  v.  rs 
Paradise  are  so  clear,  definite,  and  at  the  same  *-'  .r  s*.  -u-^ 
prising,  that  from  century  to  century  scholars  have  not  been 
weary  of  investigating,  and  racking  their  brains,  that  they 
might  find  an  answer  to  the  question  which  Priedrich  De- 
litzsch  proposes  for  solution :  Where  was  Paradise  ?  It  would 
require  too  much  time  to  give  his  discussion  of  the  three 
main  views  already  indicated  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
Paradise.     We  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  his  own  view. 

1.  He  affirms  that  the  biblical  narrative  of  P&radise  ex- 
pressly indicates  the  territory  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
as  the  place  where  Paradise  was  situated,  and  he  concludes 
that  only  and  exclusively  the  Babylonian  plain  is  pointed  oot 

2.  The  first  two  streams  mentioned,  Pishon  and  Gihoo, 
are  canals.  The  Pishon  is  the  canal  Pallakopas,  and  the 
Gihon  is  the  Shatt  en-Nil.  This  identification  of  the  first 
two  streams  with  canals  is  justified  by  lexical  usage;  for 
from  that  day  to  this  nahar  is  used  not  only  in  designation 
of  rivers,  but  also  of  canals.  Of  course  the  objection  would 
occur  here,  how  the  author  could  mistake  a  canal  made  by 
man  for  a  river.  But  Priedrich  Delitzsch  aflSrms  that  these 
canals  were  so  old  that  their  origin  was  forgotten,  and  bo  the 
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author  of  the  account  concerning  Paradise  could  name  them 
as  rivers  without  being  guilty  of  an  anachronism  that  was  too 
glaring.  Furthermore,  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  canals  were 
not  artificial,  but  natural ;  and  this  might  be  the  case  with  the 
Pishon  and  Gihon,  and  so  all  obstacles  would  be  removed. 

8.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  names  Chawila  and 
Cush  are  not  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  garden  was 
situated  in  Babylon.  He  does  not  deny,  indeed,  that  in 
every  other  case  Gush  signifies  Ethiopia ;  but  be  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  ethnographical  table  there  is  not 
among  the  seven  names  in  Qen.  x.  7,  who  are  reckoned  as 
sons  of  Cush, 'a  single  one  which  can  be  proved  with  certainty 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Ethiopic  people  or  land  in  Africa. 
Cush  rather  stands  as  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  stems  and 
peoples  from  the  northwest  point  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
boundaries  of  Arabia  southward.  It  is  clear  that  Cush  in 
this  case  cannot  be  narrowed  down  to  the  African  Cush. 
While  these  peoples  might  be  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
related  with  the  Ethiopians,  they  could  never  be  considered 
as  of  especially  Ethiopian  origin.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  Nimrod  is  named  (GJen.  x.  8  ff.)  as  another  son  of 
Cush.  The  beginning  of  his  rule  was  in  Babel,  Erech,  Accad, 
and  Calne  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Hence  a  ruler  of  Babylonia 
was  a  son  of  Gush. 

But  there  is  a  furtlier  confirmation  of  the  residence  of  the 
Cushites  in  Babylonia.  They  are  identified  by  Priedrich 
Delitzsch  as  the  most  ancient  civilized  people  of  Babylonia, 
the  Sumerio-Accadian.  Indeed,  this  Elamitic  population 
affords  traces  of  the  Cushitic  and  Ethiopic  type^n  the  physi- 
ognomies found  on  an  Assyrian  monument  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury which  represents  Elamitic  warriors.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  notice  the  name  Kiaaunj  which  Herodotus  and  others 
give  to  the  Elamites  in  connection  with  the  biblical  Cush  and 
the  hieroglyphic  Kash  (the  Nubians),  and  the  Casdxm  or 
Chaldaeans.  The  author  sees  in  tliis  a  close  connection 
between  the  non-Semitic  people,  who  obtained  extensive 
dominion  on  the  Persian  Gulf  &nd  the  Gushites  or  Ethiopians 
in  the  upper  land  of  the  Nile. 
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Passing  over  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject^ 
we  reach  hia  conclusion  that  there  was  a  Babylonian  province 
whose  name  could  be,  and  was.  transferred  to  Ethiopia  or 
Cush.  If  he  does  not  find  the  name  Chawila  so  good  a  sop* 
port  for  his  theory  as  Cush,  he  does  not  see  anything  coDtrarr 
to  it ;  for  in  his  opinion  it  is  a  part  of  the  Ard  elnhdldt^  the 
Syrian  wilderness,  especially  in  the  part  which  lies  east  hj 
nortlieast,  and  adjoins  the  Euphrates  in  its  course  by 
Babylonia. 

4.  Our  author  then  reviews  the  entire  picture,  which  he 
finds  very  clear :  "  Out  of  Eden  went  a  stream  to  water  the 
garden  —  it  is  the  Euphrates,  which  on  the  narrow  tract 
northward  from  Babylon  blends,  through  numberless  chan- 
nels leading  to  the  Tigris,  with  this  into  one  stream,  waters 
this  district  lying  next  to  Babylon  almost  superabundantlj, 
transforms  it  at  times  into  one  great  stretch  of  ^.  •*  .-:  j 
raises  it  to  unexampled  fruitfulness  and  lovelines-.  .  .  7*  <- 
first  stream  that  is  an  arm  of  the  Euphrates  i.--  rii* 
[Pishon],  which  branches  off  below  Babylon,  and  flows  (m 
the  right  Arabiaivbank  of  the  Euphrates  in  a  long  course  dire<^ 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  second  arm  of  the  Euphrates  is  the 
Guchanu  [Gihon],  which  flows  from  Babylon  out  of  the  left 
Babylonian  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in  a  long  line  through  all 
central  Babylonia,  in  order  to  return  again  to  the  main  bed 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  third  is  the  well-known  stream  of 
Assyria,  the  Tigris,  which  from  thence  again  takes  its  former 
position  of  independence  from  the  Euphrates.  The  fourth  is 
finally  the  Euphrates,  which  noticeably  enough  not  only 
retains  the  last  position  in  the  narrative,  but  also  without 
addition.  The  reason  of  this  certainly  was  not  because  it 
was  known  to  every  Hebrew, — for  the  Tigris  was  as  well 
known,  —  but  because  it  is  the  chief  stream  watering  the 
garden,  or  peculiarly  the  stream  of  Paradise." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  particular 

discussion,  concerning  which  Dillmann  says  that  in  less  than 

a  year  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  as  a  tremendous 

failure,^  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  mununified  theorjr, 

^  Ueber  die  Herkunft  der  urgeschichtlichea  Sagen  der  Bebrfter,  p.  ^ 
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bot  may  yet  exhibit  signs  of  life.  At  any  rate,  the  book 
contains  a  great  deal  that  is  attractive  and  valuable  to  the 
Semitic  student 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  discussion  for  us  in  this 
connection  is  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative  about  Paradise.     In  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  Dr.  Delitzsch  claims  that  although  the  science 
of  Assyriology  is  so  young,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant auxiliary  helps  to  Old  Testament  investigation,  with 
reference  to  geography, .  chronology,  history,  and  worship. 
Especially  have  the  so-called  primitive  narratives  of  Genesis 
received  an  entirely  new  light  through  the  cuneiform  monu- 
ments, and  are  destined  to  receive  moi'e.     It  has  been  shown 
that  Babylon,  the  home  of  Israel,  was,  according  to  biblical 
representations,  the  theatre  of  the  oldest  antediluvian  and 
I)08tdiluvian  history  of  the  race.     It  was  once  thought  that 
Berosus  had  derived  his  accounts  concerning  the   creation 
of  the  world  and  the  flood  from  the  Bible.    But  it  is  now  seen 
that  such  a  derivation  of  the  Babylonian  narratives  is  forever 
impossible.     It  is  all  the  while  more  clear  that  as  Babylon  is 
the  scene  of  the  narratives  so  also  it  is  the  home  of  them. 
Indeed  the  agreement  between  the  biblical  narratives,  both 
in  their  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  form,  with  the  Babylonian  is 
80  great,  and  extends  so  remarkably  to  certain  forms  of  ex- 
pression,^ as  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  biblical 
narratives  not  only  in  contents,  but  even  in   form,  were 
derived  from  Babylon.     It  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  in 
tlieir  literature  possessed  narratives  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  the  deluge 
which  were  entirely  analogous  to  those  in  the  Bible. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  was  a  Babylonian  narra- 
tive respecting  Paradise.  A  cuneiform  inscription  giving 
such  an  account  has  not  yet  been  found.  But  then  we  are 
far  from  being  in  possession  of  all  the  Babylonian  documents. 

1  Ck>rapare  ubassimUt  Mni,  the  gods  had  made  good,  with  "  and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good."  This  correspondence  as  Dillmann  remarks,  supposing  that  the 
phrase  has  heen  properlj  translated,  does  not  prove  a  common  origin,  but  simply 
oommon  emotions  in  view  of  the  glorious  work  of  creatioa. 
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There  are  still  thousands  whicli  have  not  yet  been  bnxi^ 
forth  from  Asshurbanipal's  library  at  Nineveh.  New  additioM 
are  being  made  every  year  to  the  account  of  the  cr^tko ; 
and  we  can  say  that  a  narrative  respecting  the  fall  will  and 
must  be  found.  For  the  Babylonians  like  the  Hebrews  had 
a  clear  consciousness  of  sin,  guilt,  and  pnuishmenL  We  aee 
this  from  a  comparison  of  their  penitential  psalms.^ 

Delitzsch  tries  to  show  the  probability  of  such  a  tradition 
regarding  the  fall,  from  the  Babylonian  tradition  known  to 
the  priests  as  the  serpent,  or  Tiamat,  which  is  diaos 
personified,  and  was  the  original  enemy  of  the  gods.  And 
he  conjectures  that  this  serpent  Tiamat,  according  to  the 
Babylonian  tradition  had  a  part  in  the  fall  of  man,  ^^  for  ve 
read  in  a  fragment  that  the  men  who  wei-c  Hrst  created  were 
repeatedly  exhorted  to  obedience  U)  God*s  tMT.U'*:^.  i,  •.>'' 
further  (perhaps  after  the  fall)  they  are  waru-u  ■• 
pure  hearts  toward  God,  and  to  pray  to  him  aa.*.; ,  .:-  .  *. 
assured  that  the  fear  of  God,  sacrifice,  and  prayer  secure 
grace,  life,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  the  sanae  connec- 
tion, however,  on  the  same  tablet  Merodach  makes  war  on 
Tiamat,  wounds  and  kills  the  great  serpent  which  is  trodden 
in  the  dust."  Furthermore,  Delitzsch  refers  to  the  two  figares 
on  a  Babylonian  cylinder  of  great  age,  sitting  on  either  side 
of  a  tree,  with  a  serpent  standing  behind  one  of  tbena.* 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  point  in  the  whcde 
treatise,  which  will  be  discussed  under  Dillmann's  article. 
Delitzsch  affirms  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  these  eariy 
naiTatives  in  Genesis,  whether  in  their  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic 
form,  except  after  the  time  of  Elzekiel,  that  is  after  the  Elxile. 
We  find  the  first  mention  of  the  flood  in  Deutero-Isaiah  [Isa. 
liv.  9],  and  with  the  exception  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  18;  xxii. 
8,  9, 16 ;  xxxvi.  35)  and  Deutero-Isaiah  (Isa.  li.  3)  there  is 
no  previous  reference  to  the  garden  except  in  Joel.'    Hence 

I  Compare  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  nnd  WahraagdniDit  der  Chakfifer,  pp.  €^ 
67  ;  and  my  Date  of  our  Gospels,  pp.  29-30. 

'  See  however  p.  532  of  this  Article. 

*  Joel  is  now  regarded  by  many  critka  as  a  pOB^-ezilie  book.  Compot  JteXt 
Die  Frophetie  des  Joeli  flalle,  1S79. 
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Delitzsch  concludes,  that  as  neither  these  Jehovistic  nor 
Elohistic  naratives  are  mentioned  in  pre-exilic  literature, 
t;hat  not  only  the  Elohistic  account  was  derived  from  the 
Babylonians  after  the  exile,  as  many  critics  would  readily 
admit,  but  also  the  Jehovistic.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear 
'that  this  argument  proves  too  much ;  but  as  Professor  Dill- 
inann  alludes  to  this  point  in  his  treatise  we  leave  any  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  him,  and  will  only  add  that  in 
this  case  the  argumentum  e  silentio  seems  to  lead  to  a  great 
absurdity,  and  yet  as  Christians  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
any  incontrovertible  facts, 

III.  Ha  />  ON  THE  Deluge.^ 
This  lecture,  which,  covers  only  thirty  pages  is  worthy  of 
special  notice,  not  only  as  the  production  of  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  who  has  already  made  himself  a  name  in  the 
department  of  Assyriology,^  and  is  destined,  if  he  lives,  to 
make  still  more  important  contributions  to  that  department 
of  study,  but  also  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
deluge,  and  for  the  theory  which  the  author  draws  from  iti 
in  connection  with  Professor  Priedrich  Delitzsch,  with 
respect  to  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  subsequent  to  the  Exile.  As  the  lecture  is  based  on 
a  translation  of  the  eleventh  tablet,  which  was  until  recently 
incomplete,  because  the  beginning  was  wanting,  but  which 
bas  been  supplemented  through  the  reception  of  a  fragment 
which  has  not  been  published  hitherto,  at  the  risk  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  story  of  which  Lenormant  treats,  we  will 
give  it  with  some  abbreviation  from  Haupt's  translation, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  more  fully  as  to  the  propriety 
of  supposing  with  him  that  our  account  in  Genesis  was  de- 
rived from  it. 

»  Der  Keilinschriftliche  Sintflathbericht,  eine  Episode  des  Babjlonischea 
Wiinrodepos,  gehalten  an  der  UniTenitiit  Gottingen  am  18  December  1880  von 
Dr.  Paul  Haapt, ....  Leipiig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Bacbbandlang,  1881. 

*Die  Sumerischen  Familien  Gesetze,  Leipiig,  1879;   Assyriologische  Bib- 
liotbek  I.  Akkadische  und  Somerische  Keilschrifttexte,  Leipzig,  1881.     He  bas 
ttlso  made  contributions  to  tbe  last  edition  of  Scbrader's  Keilinscbriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament,  Giesien,  1883,  not  to  speak  of  other  works  in  the  prett. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  66 
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The  Assyrian  Account  of  the  Deluge. 

It  was  known  long  ago  from  the  fragments  of  the  Babylo- 
nian history  of  the  Chaldean  priest  Berosus  (280-270  B-C-) 
that  the  ancient  Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  a  myth 
respecting  the  deluge  which  is  connected  even  in  its  partica- 
lars  in  the  most  remarkable  way  with  both  [the  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic]  accounts  contained  in  chapters  vL-ix.  of 
Goripsis,  which  were  united  by  one  editor. 

X  .aluus,  the  tenth  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  was  tdd  by 
f'i.  1')^  W;at  ihorc  \v(HiId  be  a  flood.  At*the  conclosion  of 
tie  11  iraiiv"  wc  are  informed  that  \rh^n  he  left  the  ark  he 
was  ^  !;''ii  ui  account  of  his  i:  y  -  to  h^irp.:  The  r6- 
semblanctjb  i)et  ween  Uiis  and  the  biblical  accotj  .!  <r(^n?  so  **  .  *.  - 
ing  that  people  for  a  long  time  doubted  wlunber  -'  -  *%.  • 
concerning  the  flood  existed  in  Batjylonia  bof  •«  '  hi  t- 
or  not,  until  in  the  autumn  of  1872  George  Sm.  .  ^-.m^  - 
fortunate  as  to  discover,  in  the  Assyrian  department  oi  u*^ 
British  Museum,  on  an  Assyrian  clay  tablet  from  the  royil 
library  of  king  Sardanapalus,  the  cuneiform  account  of  the 
flood  through  which  the  independence  and  genuineness  of 
the  account  of  the  flood  by  Berosus  was  gloriously  conflrmed. 

The  inscription  which  he  found  was :  "  On  Mount  Nizir  the 
ship  stood  still.  Then  I  took  out  a  dove  and  let  it  fly.  The 
dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  since  it  found  no  resting- 
place  for  its  feet  it  returned  to  the  ship."  He  recognized 
at  once  that  he  had  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  cuneiform 
account  of  the  deluge.  With  unwearying  persistence  he  de- 
voted himself  to  looking  through  the  thousands  of  Assyrian 
clay  fragments  which  are  kept  in  the  British  Museum  in  search 

of  further  fragments He  did  not,  indeed,  find  any  frtig- 

ment  which  completed  the  half  of  the  first  tablet  that  he  had 
discovered,  but  he  found  fragments  of  two  otlier  copies  of 
the  cuneiform  narrative,  which  supplemented  the  text  in  the 
desired  manner,  and  discovered  that  the  narrative  concern- 
ing the  deluge  was  only  an  episode  in  a  great  heroic  poem, 
which  celebrated  the  deeds  of  an  old  king  of  Erech,  in  twelve 
cantos,  the  whole  being  about  three  thousand  lines  long. 
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"  The  name  of  the  hero  is  Izdubar It  is  clear  that 

Izdubar  is  identical  with  Nimrod,  whose  deeds  in  the  lands 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  still  live  in  the  mouths  of 

the  people The  account  in  the  fragment,  of  which  the 

l>eginning  is  broken  off,  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
sufferings  which  the  city  Erech,  the  capital  of  Southern 
Babylon  at  that  time,  had  to  suffer  under  the  tyranny  of  an 
Elamitic  conqueror.  Erech  had  previously  been  ruled  by 
Xammflz  the  Babylonian  Adonis,  and  after  his  death  his 
-wife  Istar,  or  Astarte,  the  Babylonian  Venus,  received  the 
government."  She  was  not  in  a  position,  however,  to  oppose 
lier  enemies.  Nimrod  now  enters  on  the  scene.  He  came 
from  the  Babylonian  citj ,  Marad.  His  ancestor  was  Shamash- 
napishtim,  the  Xisuthros  of  Berosus.  In  Erech  he  has  a 
remarkable  dream.  "  The  stars  of  heaven  fall  upon  the  earth 
and  hit  his  back.  A  dreadful  being  stands  before  him,  armed 
•with  claws  like  a  lion." 

Nimrod  is  deeply  agitated  by  this  vision.  He  consults  all 
the  wise  men  and  seers  and  promises  them  rich  rewards,  but 

no  one  is  able  to  interpret  the  dream He  hears  of  a  seer 

who  is  highly  celebrated  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible The  name  of  this  wonder- 
ful being,  who  in  the  representations  on  the  old  Babylonian 
cylindrical  seals  is  always  represented  with  horns  upon  his 
head  and  feet  and  with  the  tail  of  a  steer,  is  called  Eabani. 

First  the  sun-god  Samas  tries  in  vain  to  get  him  to 

go  to  Erech  to  explain  the  dream  to  Nimrod Finally 

two  women  induce  him  to  come ;  and  he  brings  a  lion  in  order 
to  try  the  strength  of  the  much  praised  hero.  Nimrod  slays 
the  .lion,  and  a  close  friendship  is  formed  between  them. 
Nimrod  and  Eab&ni  then  determined  to  slay  the  Elamitic 
tyrant  Humbaba. 

♦*  After  Nimrod  had  slain  the  tyrant  Humbaba,  and  had 
set  the  crown  of  Erech  on  his  head,  he  stood  at  the  summit 
of  power,  so  that  the  goddess  Istar  sought  his  love."  Nimrod 
refused  her  hand.  She  was  very  angry,  and  went  to  Auu 
her  father.    She  prays  that  he  will  create  a  divine  steer, 
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and  send  it  against  Erech.  Ann  does  as  he  is  desired ;  but 
tlie  monster  is  killed  by  Nimrod  and  Eab&nf.  As  a  posiib- 
ment  Anatu,  Istar's  mother,  removes  Eabdnt  by  a  sudda 
death,  and  smites  Nimrod  with  sickness.  Tortured  by  paias 
and  terrible  dreams,  Nimrod  determines  to  visit  his  anoefttar 
Xisuthros,  who  leads  an  immortal  life  at  the  mouth  ol  the 
streams,  to  ask  him  how  he  may  be  healed.  He  reaebes  die 
domain  of  the  scorpion-men,  one  of  whom  shows  him  the 
place  where  Xisuthros  dwells.  **He  passes  through  an 
extended,  unfruitful  desert  until  he  reaches  the  wonderfol 

grove  whos*^  tpvs  Ixar  [)recious  stones  as  fruits. RiiaUy 

he  comes  to  n  :  iver,  where  ho  fiwU  a  ferryman,  Urubfel  [ser- 
vant of  B(  IJ.     They  lK)th  get  into  tlu^.  ship,  u'^  i  h     ••^p!  steers 
him  to  the  waters  of  death.    After  a  loiic  voya^r  iL^ry  *  "i»*. 
a  distant  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  streani.-  u;*ere  Iiiii>':<*^r. 
[Xisuthros]  dwells,  who  tells  Nimrod  hi.^  •si  i^^k    *V  t- 
great  flood.     This  account  of  the  flood  fills  the   ;j:>: 
columns  of  the  eleventh  table  of  the  poem.      H&sisadn 
announces  to  Nimrod, the  oracle  of  the  gods  how  he  cau  be 
freed  from  the  curse  which  rests  upon  him.     UrubSl  takes 
the  hero  with  him,  bathes  him  in  the  sea,  whereupon  the 
curse  is  washed  away.    Nimrod  re-embarks  on   the  vessel 
with  the  ferryman,  and  returns  healed  to  Erech.     Anew  be 
raises  his  lamentation  for  his  departed  friend  Eabfini,  natfl 
finally  the  God  Ea  hears  him,  and  commands  his  scm  M^o> 
dach  to  restore  the  shade  of  the  seer  from  the  lower  world, 
and  to  cause  him  to  rise  to  the  land  of  the  blessed,  where 
fallen  heroes  rest,  lying  on  beds  of  ease  and  drinking  eter- 
nally clear  water."    The  epic  closes  with  this. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  represented  tliat  the  twelve  songs  of 
tlie  poem  evidently  symbolize  the  heavenly  course  of  the  sob, 
and  that  every  table  corresponds  relatively  to  a  month  of  the 
year,  and  so  to  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac  This  view  is  carried 
out  still  further  by  Lenormant  (in  the  book  just  noticed), 
and  by  Sayce :  "  e.g.  Eab&uf ,  the  white  steer-man,  corresponds 
in  the  second  canto  to  the  month  Ijjar  (i.e.  April-May),  aod 
corresponds  in  the  Zodiac  to  the  sign  of  the  steer,  since  the 
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lame  of  the  second  month  in  the  old  Sumeri-Accadic  lan- 
guage 18  called  the  month  of  the  righteous  steer.  Further, 
S'imrod  concludes  with  Eab&nt  an  inseparable  covenant  in 
the  tliird  canto,  which  corresponds  to  the  month  Sivan  (May- 
June),"  the  sign  of  the  twins ;  Nimrod  is  sick  in  the  seventh 
canto,  the  month  Tishri  (September-October),  when  the 
sun  begins  to  be  weaker ;  on  the  following  eighth  table,  in 
the  month  of  Marcheschvan,  which  corresponds  to  the  sign 
of  the  scorpion,  he  meets  with  the  scorpion-men ;  finally,  the 
flood  is  narrated  in  the  eleventh  canto,  which  corresponds  to 
the  eleventh  month  Shabatu,  consecrated  to  Rimmon,  the 
god  of  storm  and  rain,  which  corresponds  to  the  sign  of  the 
waterman  in  the  Zodiac  :  in  the  Sumero-Accadian  it  is  called 
the  month  of  the  curse  of  the  rain. 

**  The  eleventh  tablet,  which  now  exists  in  three  copies,  is 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  the  whole  series.    The 

beginning  was  very  badly  mutilated Fortunately  a 

piece  has  lately  been  received  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  text  is  preserved 
nearly  uninjured."    Mr.  Theophilus  G-  Pinches,  the  succes- 
sor of  Smith  in  the  British  Museum,  furnished  this  missing 
part,  which  Dr.  Haupt  gives  in  translation  for  the  first  time : 
"  I  will  relate  to  you,  Nimrod,"  begins  H&sisadra,  "  the 
history  of  my  rescue  ;  I  will  also  announce  to  you  the  oracle 
of  the  gods.     Thou  knowest  the  city  Surippalc,  which  lies  on 
the  Euphrates.    This  city  was  even  very  old  when  the  gods 
determined  to  prepare  a  flood  —  the  great  gods  together, 
their  father  Anu,  their  counsellor  the  valiant  B81,  their 
throne-bearer  Adar,  their  leader  Ennugi.     The  lord  of  un- 
searchable wisdom,  the  god  Ea,  was  with  them,  and  related 
to  me  their  decision. 

"  *  Man  of  Surippak,  son  of  Ubamtutu,'  he  said,  *  forsake  thy 
house  and  build  a  ship ;  they  intend  to  destroy  the  seed  of 
life ;  therefore  keep  thou  in  life,  and  bring  up  the  seed  of 
life  of  every  kind  into  the  ship  that  you  are  to  build,  x  ells 
shall  be  its  length,  and  p  ells  its  breadth  and  height.  Oover 
it  over  with  a  deck.'  ^ 

^  The  numbers  in  qnestion  have  been  completely  obliterated. 
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"  When  I  heard  this,  I  said  to  Ea,  my  lord, '  0  my  lord,  if 
I  execute  the  building  of  the  ship  which  tliou  hast  con- 
manded,  the  people  and  the  elders  will  [mock]  me.' 

^'But  Ea  bade  me  execute  his  command,  and  aaid  to  mt 
his  servant :  '  Do  not  close  the  door  of  the  ship  behind  thee, 
until  the  time  comes,  when  I  will  let  thee  know.  Then  enter 
and  bring  to  the  ship  thy  store  of  grain,  all  thy  goods  aad 
chattels,  thy  family,  thy  men-serrants  and  maid-serrants, 
and  thy  nearest  friends.  The  cattle  of  the  field,  the  beast 
of  the  field  I  will  send  to  thee,  that  they  may  be  hiddai 
behind  the  door  of  the  ship.' 

^^  Then  I  built  the  ship,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  proriskos. 
I  divided  its  interior  into  x  compartments.  T  saw  to  the 
seams  and  filled  them  out.  1  poured  ^hrec;  sars  of  >»itiiiiia» 
on  the  exterior  and  three  sars  of  bitumtii  on  the  ii-  -  r. 
.....  I  gathered  together  all  that  I  possessc  I,  and  bn.  -gi:  It 
on  board  the  ship  —  all  my  gold,  all  my  silver,  nrd  tno  t^""^ 
of  life  of  every  kind,  all  my  male  and  female  sei\  's,  xt  • 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  my  ntv^  * 
friends  —  I  brought  them  all  on  board.  As  now  tJie  sun-gow 
brought  on  the  fixed  time,  a  voice  spoke :  '  At  evening  the 
heavens  will  rain  destruction ;  get  into  the  ship,  and  close 
the  door  after  thee.  The  fixed  time  is  come,'  spoke  the 
voice,  *  at  evening  the  heavens  will  rain  destmction.'  Witk 
fear  I  awaited  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  this  day,  die 
day  that  I  would  begin  my  journey.  I  was  afraid ;  yet  I 
entered  into  the  ship,  and  shut  the  door  after  me  in  order 

to  close  the  ship I  entrusted  the  mighty  structure  widi 

its  cargo  to  Buzurkurgal  the  helmsman. 

^'  Then  arose  Mii-shSri-ina-nam&ri  from  the  fonndatioD  of 
heaven,  dark  clouds  in  whose  midst  the  storm-god  BmuDon 
caused  his  thunder  to  crack,  while  Nebo  and  S6rru  engage  in 
combat.  The  bearers  of  the  throne  go  over  mountain  ud 
valley.  The  mighty  god  of  pestilence  unchains  the  vhiri- 
winds ;  the  god  Adar  causes  the  channels  to  overflow  inces- 
santly; the  gods  of  the  great  (subterranean  waters)  bring 
up  mighty  floods ;  they  cause  the  earth  to  tremble  tfanx^ 
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Hieir  power;  the  surging  waves  of  the  storm-god  rise  to 
IieaTen ;  all  light  is  turned  into  darkness. 

**  Brother  does  not  regard  brother ;  men  do  not  any  longer 
ixouble  themselves  about  each  other.  In  heaven  itself  the 
gods  are  afraid  on  account  of  the  deluge ;  they  flee  up  to  the 
(highest)  heaven  of  the  god  Anu.  As  a  dog  in  his  kennel, 
-the  gods  cower  on  the  lattice  of  heaven. 

*'  The  goddess  Istar  screams  like  one  in  travail ;  the  mighty 
goddess  calls  with  a  loud  voice :  '  So  then  everything  is 
turned  into  mud  as  I  prophesied  to  the  gods.  I  prophesied 
this  mischief  to  the  gods,  and  proclaimed  the  war  of  annihi- 
lation against  my  men.  B^t^I  did  not  bear  my  men  that  they 
should  fill  the  sea  like  fish.' 

''  Then  the  god^  wept  with  her  for  the  spirits  of  the  great 
(subterranean)  waters ;  weeping  they  kept  sitting  (Jiockten) 
in  one  place,  and  pressed  their  lips  together.  Six  days  and 
seven  nights  wind,  storm,  and  flood  kept  the  upper  hand. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  deluge  abated,  which  had  fought  like 
a  mighty  army.  The  sea  returned  to  its  bed,  and  the  storm 
and  the  floods  ceased. 

''  But  I  rode  through  the  sea,  loudly  lamenting  that  the 
dwelling-places  of  men  were  turned  into  mud,  the  corpses 
drove  about  like  logs.  I  had  opened  a  hatchway,  and  as  the 
light  of  day  fell  upon  my  face  I  was  convulsed,  and  sat  down 
weeping;  my  tears  flowed  over  my  face.  I  rode  over  the 
lands,  now  a  dreadful  sea.  Land  rose  twelve  measures  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ship  steered  toward  the  land 
of  Nizir.  The  ship  reached  the  mountain  of  the  land  of 
Nizir,  and  did  not  go  further.  I  waited  six  days.  But 
when  the  seventh  came  I  took  out  a  dove,  and  let  her  fly ; 
but  as  it  did  not  find  any  resting-place  it  came  back  to 
the  ship.  Thereupon  I  took  out  a  swallow,  and  let  it  fly. 
The  swallow  flew  hither  and  thither;  but  as  there  was  no 
resting-place,  it  returned  to  the  ship.  Then  I  took  out  a 
raven,  and  let  it  fly.  The  raven  flew  away,  and  as  it  saw  the 
abatement  of  the  waters  it  came  toward  [the  ship],  while  it 
carefully  waded  through  the  water ;  but  it  did  not  return. 
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**Then  I  let  everything  go  to  the  four  winds.  I  bitHigbt 
an  offering,  and  erected  an  altar  on  the  top  of  the  moantJuiL 
I  placed  seven  adagur  vessels  in  pairs ;  under  them  I  spreid 
calamus,  cedar-wood,  and  lightning-plant  The  gods  sacked 
in  the  sweet  odor.  Like  flies  the  gods  assembled  around  the 
one  offering  sacrifice. 

"  Upon  this  the  noble  goddess  (Istar)  came  and  raised  oo 
high  the  great  bows  (?)  which  Ann  the  god  of  heaven  had 
created.  ^  I  shall  always  remember  this  day,'  she  said^  *  I 
shall  not  forget  it.  All  the  gods  may  come  to  the  altar,  only 
B61  shall  not  come,  because  he  inconsidemtely  caused  the 
deluge,  and  made  my  men  vietim.*^  of  dest motion.' 

"As  then  the  god  Bel  came  and  hchelu  the  ship,  he 
started ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  anger  to-rmd  the  ir  ^  <«nd 
the  spirits  of  heaven.  '  No  soul  shall  escape,^  '"'^  cri»  n  r».^ 
man  shall  remain  alive  from  the  destruction.' 

"Then  the  god  Adar  opened  his  mouth,  ai.-!  -  .•«- ,  ** . 
addressed  the  mighty  BSl :  '  Nohe  other  than  tlie  gou  T  i  *  .s 
brought  this  about.  Ea  knew  (about  our  detenu luaiiou), 
and  has  told  him  all.' 

^'  Then  the  god  Ea  opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  and  spoke 
to  the  mighty  BSl:  'Thou  art  the  powerful  prince  of  the 
gods ;  but  wherefore  hast  thou  acted  so  rashly,  and  brought 
on  the  flood  ?  Let  the  sinner  repent  of  his  sins,  the  evil-doer 
of  his  evil  deeds ;  but  be  gracious  to  him ;  let  him  not  be 
destroyed ;  have  pity  upon  him  that  he  may  remain  in  life. 
Instead  of  thy  bringing  on  a  deluge  again,  let  lions  and 
hyenas  come  and  decimate  men,  let  famine  arise  and  destroy 
men.  I  have  not  communicated  to  Adrah&sis  the  determi- 
nation of  the  great  gods ;  I  qnly  sent  him  a  dream,  so  be 
learned  the  determination  of  the  gods.' 

"  Then  Bel  came  to  himself,  went  into  the  ship,  took  my 
hand  and  raised  me  up ;  he  also  raised  up  my  wife  and  laid 
her  hand  in  mine.  Then  he  turned  himself  to  us,  placed  him- 
self between  us,  and  spoke  the  following  blessing:  *  Hitherto 
Shamash-napishtim  was  a  mortal  man,  but  now,  united  widi 
his  wife,  he  is  raised  to  the  gods.    He  shall  dwell  in  a 
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distant  land  on  the  month  of  the  streams/  Then  he  led  me  away 
to  a  distant  land,  and  placed  me  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream/' 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  episode  concerning  the  flood. 
Dr.  Haupt  then  discusses  the  relation  of  this  account  to 
the  two  biblical  narratives  of  the  flood  (the  Jehovistic  and 
the  Elohistic).     He  says  that  the  differences  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  biblical  accounts  need  not  surprise  us, 
since  for  the  most  part  they  are  occasioned  by  the  differences 
between  both  lands  and  peoples.    On  the  one  side  we  have 
the  strong  monotheistic  coloring  of  the  biblical  account,  on 
the   other  the  Babylonian  polytheism.    In  the  cuneiform 
narrative  we  have  the  description  of  a  ship  which  is  confided 
to  a  helmsman.    In  (jouesis  we  read  of  an  ark.     Besides,  in 
the  Nimrod-epos  we  have  the  raven  and  the  swallow  in  con- 
nection with  the  dove.     Dr.  5aupt  thinks  that  these  are  unim- 
portant differences,  and  that  if  we  remember  that  in  toth 
accounts  the  flood  is  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment ;  that  in 
both  the  building  of  the  vessel  is  exactly  described  and  a 
delay  of  seven  days  is  allowed ;  that  the  closing  of  the  door 
is  expressly  emphasized ;  that  the  thank-offering  is  graciously 
received  after  the  flood ;  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  both 
the  divine  promise  is  given  that  henceforth  no  deluge  shall 
come,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  representation  has 
flowed  from  the  oUier.    He  claims  on  account  of  the  great 
age  of  the  Babylonian  narrative,  which  was  written  down  at 
least  2000  b.c.,  that  a  derivation  of  it  from  the  Hebrews  is 
excluded.    The  only  possibility  which  he  sees  is  twofold, 
either  that  the  Hebrews  took  the  tradition  with  them  on 
their  emigration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  learned  it  first 
during  their  exile  in  Babylon.    He  rejects  the  former  sup- 
position, however,  because  the  pre-exilic  writers  know  nothing 
about  Noah  —  he  being  first  mentioned,  as  is  known,  in 
Ezekiel,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  [Deutero]  Isaiah. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  to  assume  with  [Fried  rich] 
Delitzsch  that  both  biblical  accounts  of  the  deluge,  Jehovistic 
and  Elohistic,  were  first  composed  in  the  Exile,  after  the 
Babylonian  tradition  became  known. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  67 
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iv.  dillmann  on  the  origin  op  the  priminvb  eqstobical 
Traditions  op  the  Hebrews.^ 

The  author  scarcely  needs  introduction  to  Amenctfl 
scholars.  A  pupil  and  an  admirer  of  Ewald,  he  was  called 
as  a  successor  of  Olshausen  to  Kiel  in  1854,  where  he  became 
a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1860.  In  1864  he  wag 
called  as  a  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  to  take 
Knobel's  place  at  Giessen,  and  in  1869  he  was  made  Hengs- 
tenberg's  successor  at  Berlin.  He  is  considered  the  first 
European  authority  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  Old  Testament  criticism.  His  position  may 
be  considered  conservative  in  couit  orison  with  that  of  such 
extreme  critics  as  Wellhausen  and IStale.  Wl  lie  his  lectures 
are  not  especially  popular,  his  literaiy  work  is  tliorooghly 
done.2 

The  paper  from  which  the  following  note^  ,  f  \  .  ^= 
published  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kdniglich  /  ^  -?ij  - 
Akademie  der  Wissenschajien  zu  Berlin^  and  foixOA 
in  natural  order  as  it  was  especially  prepared  with  referenee 
to  those  who,  like  Haupt  and  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  maintain  that 
the  primitive  traditions  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesk 
were  derived  from  Babylon  after  the  Exile.  We  give  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  article : 

"  Already  people  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  entire 
material  of  the  primitive  traditions  of  Genesis  was  first  r&- 
ceived  and  adopted  from  Babylon  into  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Jews  who  were  banished  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon.  But, 
in  fact,  such  opinions  only  confirm  the  old  experience,  that 
enthusiasm  often  exaggerates  the  application  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered mode  of  scientific  knowledge  to  a  monstrous  extent" 

I.  He  then  proceeds  to  raise  the  following  preliminary 
objections  to  the  theory  respecting  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
these  traditions : 

1.  "While  those  who  maintain  the  post^xilic  origin  of  that 

1  Ueber  die  Herkunft  der  uigeschichtlicheQ  Sagen  der  Hebrier.  Yoa  A, 
Dillroann.     1882. 

'  See  his  Commentaries  on  Hiob,  1869;  Ezodns  and  Leriticoa^  1880;  and 
Genesis,  1882. 
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part  of  the  Priests'  Codex  which  is  found  in  (Jen.  i.-ii.  3, 
&nd  partially  in  (Jen.  vi.-ix.,  would  joyfully  accept  this  view, 
yet  it  goes  altogether  too  far,  for  it  would  also  lead  to  the 
inference  that  this  part  of  the  Jehovistic  document  (ii.  4-iv., 
and  partially  vi.-viii.),  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  critics 
as  the  oldest  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  also  post-exilic. 
Such  an  argument,  which  makes  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
document  post-exilic,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

2.  "The  feeling  of  the  Jews  in   Babylon  towards  their 
oppressors  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it  seems  to  be  simply  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  adopted  out  of  the  mythologi- 
cal writings  or  traditions  of  the  Babylonians  entire  passages 
•with  which  they  had  beeri  hitherto  unacquainted,  and  even  have 
placed  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  code.    The  national 
and  religious  antagonism  was  then  too  strong  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mythological  syncretism.'*    There  is  no  example  of 
any  such  adoption  of  the  Babylonian  belief  or  superstition 
of  that  time,  and  they  even  adopted  indifferent  things  like 
the  Babylonian  names  of  months  only  gradually. 

8.  "  The  Babylonian  myths,  with  which  we  here  have  to 
do,  even  in  the  oldest  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  especially  in  the  sixth  century  and  later,  were  so 
thoroughly  enmeshed  and  permeated  by  a  multiform  mythol- 
ogy, and  coarse  sensual  views,^  that  even  an  eminent  reli- 
gious man  of  genius,  such  as  the  Jews  in  those  centuries  no 
longer  had,  would  have  been  unable,  so  to  speak,  to  repro- 
duce them  in  their  purer  primitive  form,  and  to  restore  them 
in  the  monotheistic  simplicity,  beauty,  and  truth  in  which 
they  lie  before  us  in  the  Bible." 

II.  He  affirms  that  the  agreement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Chaldee  primitive  traditions  is  neither  so  great  nor 
BO  pervasive  as  to  justify  the  immediate  derivation  of  the 
former  from  the  latter. 

1.  The  relationship  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  bibli- 
cal doctrine  of  creation  reduces  itself  to  one  particular. 
Both  set  out  from  chaos,  that  is,  primitive  material    From 
^  Oomp«re  pp.  5S7,  528  of  this  Article. 
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this  eveiything  else  originated  among  ihe  BabjIonisBS,  i 
the  gods.  But  then  this  idea  was  not  confined  to  tbexn,  for 
it  is  common  to  the  representations  of  the  modt  ancient  mes, 
who  regard  a  chaotic  primitive  material  as  the  prims  of  dl 
that  exists. 

2.  ^^  The  second  part  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  tniditioo  ol 
Paradise  is,  if  we  regard  the  fundamental  idea,  entir^ 
unique.  It  is  true  that  the  representation  of  a  happier, 
blessed,  golden  primitive  period  of  the  human  race,  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  the  gods,  is  to  be  found  aoiong  the 
ancient  peoples,  from  India  and  Persia  to  Egjpt,  and  to 
the  classic  peoples ;  although  just  [this  representation]  hat 
not  yet  been  proved  [as  existing]  amoue  i>ther  Semites,  and 
especially  among  the  Babylonians.  But  iw  one  has  erer 
found,  nor  can  ever  find,  that  the  fir^jt  man,  vri*o  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  life  of  communirr.  '  *!•  •-.-^  in  bit 
garden,  lost  his  happiness  through  an  act  »  '  L-.^iiCBk 
and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  whole  ho8i  i  e\i' :  l-e- 
cause  no  other  people  and  no  other  religion  have  ijuch  hi^t 
thoughts  of  the  destiny  of  man  and  of  the  idea  of  un  as  die 
Hebrew.  As  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  narratiTe  of 
Paradise  among  the  Babylonians."  Dillmann  claims,  at  ii 
now  admitted  by  competent  authorities,  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  as  to  the  existence  of  a  traditicm  regarding  the  bH 
among  the  Babylonians  from  a  picture  on  a  cylinder  of  two 
persons  sitting  on  either  side  of  a  tree,  one  of  whom  str^dti 
his  hand  out  toward  the  tree,  while  a  serpent  standt  uprif^ 
behind  the  other.  There  is  no  evidence  that  one  of  them  it 
a  woman ;  and,  moreover,  the  other  has  two  horns  on  hii 
head.  Dillmann  thinks  rather  that  they  represent  divine 
beings,  or  at  least  priests  of  divinities. 

8.  "  The  two  cherubim  which,  according  to  Qen,  iii.  % 
guard  the  entrance  to  Paradise,  were  certainly  not  brooght 
from  Babylon.  That  which  the  Bible  calls  cherubim  has  not 
yet  been  found."  This  Professor  Dillmann  seems  to  ettabUib 
in  opposition  to  Lenormant  and  Friedrich  Delitzscfa.  Noi 
to  dwell  on  this,  or  to  speak  especially  of  the  argnnittti 
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v^bich  he  adduces  to  show  that  the  ten  antediluvian  ancestors 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  so  far  as  present  investigations  go,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ten  Babylonian  kings,  we  pass  to  the 
Babylonian  tradition  respecting  the  flood. 

4.  Dillmann  admits  that  there  is  much  here  that  is  similar 
lr>etwecn  the  biblical  and  the  Babylonian  account;  but   he 
xnentions  tlie  following  things  which  to  his  mind   seem  to 
preclude  the  derivation  of  the  first  from  the  second:   (1) 
The  Babylonian  account  is  steeped  in  a  coarse  polytheism ;  ^ 
(^2)    Those  who  are  rescued  are  many  more  than  in  the 
biblical  account ;  ^  (3)  The  knowledge  of  ship-building  is 
pre8upp>osed,  and  the  helmsman  is  especially  mentioned ;  (4) 
The  Babylonians  had  various  versions  of  the  flood ;  and  the 
biblical  account  does  not  look  like  a  copy  of  them ;  but  both 
accounts  seem  to  be  independent  and  individual  representa- 
tions of  the  matter ;  (5)  The  whole  color  of  the  cuneiform 
account  is  Babylonian,  although    Babylonia  was  not    the 
original  seat  of  the  narrative  respecting  the  flood ;  (6)  Other 
Semitic  peoples  had  their  traditions  respecting  the  flood. 
It  is  certain  that  they  did  not  derive  them  from  Babylon. 
Their  literatures  have  perished ;  but  who  can  say,  if  monu- 
ments were  to  be  found,  whether  tliey  would  not  afford  as 
striking  parallels  to  the  biblical  account  as  are  found  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions?     Hence  Dillmann  argues  that  it 
obviously  does  not  follow,  because  a  literature  only  remains 
from  two  old  Semitic  peoples,  and  we  have  from  these  but 
two  narratives   concerning  the  flood,  that  one  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  other,  instead  of  both  giving  a  conmion 
tradition  which  was  native  to  other  Semitic  peoples. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Dillmann  is  right  when  he 
says :  ^^  It  is  incredible  that  first  in  the  Exile  the  Jews  should 
haye  received  from  the  Babylonians  and  have  written  out 
the  narratives  with  reference  to  the  primitive  traditions " ; 
for  this  derivation  of  the  Jehovistie  as  well  as  the  Elohistic 
narrative  from  Babylon  during  the  Exile  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  vagaries  of  modern  research,  and  is  a  complete 
reductio  ad  absurdum* 

1  See  p.  527.  >  Compara  p.  526. 
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ARTICLE    VL 

8CHLEIEBMACHERTS  "ABSOLUTE  FEELING  OF  DEPEJOK 
ijNCE,"  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  mS  DOCTRINE  OF  GOa 

BT  REV.  F.  H/F08TBB,  DR.  PHIL.,  PBOFB880B  IH  MIDDLSBURT  OOLbBOB. 

Great  men  live  and  work  after  they  are  dead.  An  earnest 
thinker  does  not  lose  his  influence  when  he  leaves  this  earth, 
but  often  accomplishes  more  by  lus  writings  than  by  his  life. 
He  may  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  but  ^^rcall  v  great  he  will  be 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  men.  Hi  owi:  j>t -^nle  may  know 
him  no  more,  but  he  will  have  spiritUMl  ch.]ur^\*  m  foreip 
lands  and  other  ages. 

Such  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with  that  t,  :  -r  -* 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.   -lie  hr  n:at 

burning  purpose,  which  was,  in  the  worls  of  Zel -*        ^- 
establish  an  eternal  peace  between  living  Christian  faith,  and 
free  scientific  investigation  working  independently  for  itself, 
so  that  the  former  may  not  hinder  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
not  exclude  the  former."    Practically  he  lives  to-day  in  the 
revival  of  religion  in  Germany  consequent  upon  his  efforts. 
As  a  scientific  theologian  he  lives  too,  and  has  come  reeendj 
to  have  a  wide  influence  in  our  own  land.    He  lives  and  will 
live  in  the  power  of  that  great  truth,  not  first  presented,  bat 
first  thoroughly  wrought  out  and  made  the  leading  idea  of  i 
system  of  doctrine  by  him,  viz.  that  Christian  truth  is  a  pe^ 
feet  sphere  underived  from,  and  not  tributary  to,  any  other 
sphere  of  thought    The  peace  he  sought,  was  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  religion  and  scienoe 
were  once  and  forever  independent  the  one  of  the  otiier. 

In  this  effort  he  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was,  as  Zellff 
says  again,  only  '^  the  most  important  among  those  who  for 
more  than  a  century  "  had  had  similar  aims. 

1  Quoted  in  Ueberweg,  Gesch.  Phil.,  iii  918. 
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The  first  of  these  to  consider  the  subject  from  the  philoso- 
phical point  of  view  was  Immanuel  Kant.  Having  destroyed, 
as  he  supposed,  by  an  unsparing,  but  not  malevolent,  criticism 
the  pretences  of  the  mind  to  know  anything  about  Ood,  or 
ontological  questions  in  general,  and  thus  annihilated  the 
science  of  theology,  he  built  up  an  edifice  of  faith  upon  those 
truths  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  presupp>ose  in  order  to 
bring  sense  into  the  deliverances  of  our  moral  nature.    If 
happiness  belongs  by  congruity  to  virtue,  then  there  must  be 
a  future  life  where  happiness  can  be  joined  with  virtue,  as  it 
is  not  in  this,  and  a  God  who  can  secure  their  union.     Thus 
ELant  opened  the  way  for  the  idea  which  Schleiermacher 
elaborated.   He  releg5p,*d  science  to  the  mind  working  under 
categories ;  he  pitt  r    jion  in  another  realm,  that  of  faith 
and  of  postulated  propositions.    Religion  resting  ultimately 
upon  moral*:  and  the  categorical  imperative,  was  as  inde- 
pendent and  supreme  in  its  sphere,  as  science  in  its.   But  his 
system  was  far  from  being  Uie  Christian  system,  and  the 
pregnant  idea  lying  in  it,  seemed  to  threaten  ill  rather  than 
promise  good  to  dogmatics.^ 

After  Kant  there  are  two  men  who  give  i)s  again  a  glimpse 
of  this  idea,  yet  only  a  glimpse, — the  so-called  Philosophers 
of  Faith,^ — Hamann  and  Jacobi.  The  former  puts  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith  into  the  place  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
for,  says  he,  "  the  truths  of  religion  must  be  experienced." 
The  latter  was  so  much  impressed  by  Spinoza's  argumenta- 
tion as  to  say  that  all  demonstration  will  bring  us  to  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  an  extra-mundane  Creator, 
as  the  ultimate  principle  of  things.  Accordingly  Jacobi,  just 
as  he  taught  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal things,  taught  that  we  have  an  immediate  conviction 
of  the  supersensible,  which  conviction  he  calls  faith.  Gk>d  is 
present  to  man  through  the  heart,  just  as  nature  is  present 
to  him  through  the  senses,  and  no  object  of  the  senses  can 

1  Interesting  are  8chleiennacher*8  allnsionfl  to  the  Kantian  doctrine,  Beden, 
♦  89. 
*  QlanbenBphiloflopben. 
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SO  affect  man  as  the  absolute  objecte,  —  the  true,  the  f&oi, 
the  l^eautiful,  the  sublime,  —  that  is,  Qod.  We  believe  ea 
God  because  we  behold  him.  Thus  religion  is  remoTed  iron 
the  sphere  of  reasoning,  demonstration,  science,  and  mftde 
independent.^ 

Jacobi  thus  anticipates  in  a  certain  degree  the  positioii  of 
Schleiermacher.  Both  put  religion  in  the  same  depviaMSfc 
of  our  nature,  Jacobi  in  the  "  heart,*'  Schleiermacher  in  the 
"  feelings,"  and  both  declare  we  have  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  God.  And  yet  Schleiermacher  holds  these  vicwb  at 
we  shall  see,  in  a  different  way  from,  and  upon  other  grooDdi 
than  Jacobi.  Still  more  closely  -ilHed  in  certain  respeeli 
with  Schleiermacher  was  anotiicr  ••;iii  r,  who  cannot  be 
called  a  philosopher,  but  who  haa  A-re'tht.  -a  both  the 
philosophic  depth  and  earnestness,  the  ciit.;*,  .  naan  of 
literature,  Lessing.  In  Landerer's  words,* — '*  i  r  ■•,  U^^^qag 
was  the  one  who  bowed  down  before  the  spir  .  -'^' 

when  he  *  forged  the  Nathan's  ring  of  relitri«»:.5 

lessness,' although  we  can  say  that  Chri*»ti2r.ii;         x 

theless  always  maintained  its  superiority  in  his  view, — to  be 
sure  not  the  historical,  but  the  inner,  experimental  Christi- 
anity of  the  heart.  We  should  never  forget  that  Lessiiig 
pointed  to  the  immediate  life  of  religion  in  the  feeling  as  Ae 
insurmountable  bulwark  of  Christianity  against  the  objectioos 
of  its  opponents.  ^  If  one  should  not  be  in  position/  he  OBoe 
says,  ^  to  answer  all  the  objections  which  reason  is  so  busy  in 
making  against  the  Bible,  yet  religion  would  remain  nndk^ 
turbed  in  the  hearts  of  those  Christians  who  have  attained 
an  inner  feeling  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  same.'  Thn 
appeal  to  the  felt  facts  of  the  Christianity  of  the  heart,  aad 
our  emancipation  from  a  mere  external  authority  of  the  letter 
of  the  Bible,  are  Lessing's  fundamental  thoughts  in  his  cos- 
test  with  Goze." 

But  while  Lessing  stands  at  one  end  of  a  long  night  of  re- 
ligious struggle,  Schleiermacher  stands  at  the  other,  at  tbe 
breaking  of  the  day.     Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  him, 

1  See  Ueberweg,  Gesch.  Phil.,  iiL  >  Neoette  I>ogmeiigeKhidit^  Itt. 
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&nd  while  we  note  the  great  and  trae  thought  of  which  he  is 
the  earliest  adequate  expounder,  let  us  not  forget  to  trace  his 
system  as  a  whole,  at  least  in  its  great  outlines,  and  to  gain 
a  true  estimate  of  its  value.    For  while  the  peace  he  sought 
to  found  will  be  more  firmly  established  with  the  progress  of 
time,  and  that  great  thought  of  his  that  religion  has  its  own 
independent  sphere,  will  assimie  more  and  more  weight  and 
have  greater  and  greater  influence  in  deciding  the  laying  of 
the  foundations  and  the  raising  of  the  superstructure  of  dog- 
matic systems,  yet  Schleiermacher  is  not  therefore  to  be  im- 
plicitly followed.     What  is  good  we  are  to  recognize  and  use, 
and  what  proves  itself  ey^*^"  reject     This  is  both  right,  and,  I 
believe,  the  truest  honor  we  can  show  to  the  memory  of  any 
great  man.     Schleiermacher  did  indeed  promote,  or  if  any 
Btrong  friend  of  his  demands  it,  we  will  say,  he  did  indeed 
originate,  that  course  of  thought  which  turned  the  tide  of  a 
scepticism  and  infidelity  in  Germany  such  as  has  never  swept 
over  any  other  land.    But  we  may  not  hastily  follow  him  in 
all  things,  or  implicitly  submit  to  his  guidance  in  our  own 
contests  with  unbelief. 

We  begin  our  consideration  of  his  doctrine  with 

The  Absolute  Feeling  op  Dependence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Glaubenslehre  ^  we  find  the  proposi- 
tion (§  3)  *'  Piety  is,  when  considered  merely  in  itself,  neither 
a  knowing  nor  a  doing,  but  a  definite  condition  ^  of  the  feel- 
ing, or  of  the  immediate  consciousness."  This  proposition 
not  only  presents  the  now  familiar  thought  that  Schleier- 
macher grounds  religion  in  the  feeling,  but  limits  that  feeling 
to  conscious  feeling.  The  consciousness  meant  is,  further, 
not  a  mediate  one,  which  has  been  gained  by  reflection,  for 
before  this  pious  consciousness  all  definite  thought  or  volition 

*  Our  luthorides  for  thw  sketch  are  the  "  Glaubenslehre"  (6.) ;  the  " Reden 
fiber  die  Religion  an  die  Qebildeten/'etc.  (R.),  in  an  edition  furnished  with  notes 
by  Schleiennacher  in  1821 ;  and  the  "  Dialektik  "  (D).  In  the  Reden  we  hare 
numbered  the  paragraphs  of  the  text  consecntiYelj,  104  in  all,  and  shaU  desi^* 
nate  them  bj  these  numbers. 

*  Bestimmtheit. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  68 
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may  utterly  disappear.  It  is  a  complete  surrender  and  d>- 
sorption  of  self  in  the  object  of  consciousness.  True,  sodi  t 
consciousness  may  afterwards  accompany  special  acts  cf 
thought  or  volition,  in  the  same  way  as  a  feeling  of  joy  ooee 
excited  may  accompany  us  in  all  our  subsequent  acts  for  t 
long  time.     But  in  its  essential  nature  it  is  as  before  sakL 

What  the  object  of  this  immediate  consciousness  is,  ve 
shall  subsequently  see.  We  are  now  interested  in  get^ 
clear  views  as  to  the  consciousness  itself,  and  shall  find  help 
in  a  passage  of  the  Reden,  §  22.  When  we  contemfdate  any 
object  (let  me  propose  as  a*:  example  a  sleeping  child), "the 
more  distinct  the  image  of  the  obi'  t  contemplated  beoomes, 
the  more  all  specific  consciousness  ot  seL"  aisappears.^'  When 
every  movement  of  the  breast,  every  changiiv^^  flash  of  the 
cheek,  the  whole  innocent  beauty  of  theiaa-  fiil^  *»ur  ihoof^t, 
we  do  not  think  of  ourselves.  But  on  the  couti-nrv  ^^  -his 
picture  excites  an  emotion  in  the  heart,  the  more  :«  •  lti> 
tion  comes  to  fill  our  consciousness,  tlie  more  the  <  ,  i-^. 
ness  of  the  picture  fades  away,  and  we  may  stand  ^^  lost  ai 
thought,"  because  seeing  and  being  conscious  of  the  (d>ject 
before  us  no  more.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  consckxisness 
which  constitutes  piety  in  its  essential  and  simplest  form.  It 
is  a  complete  absorption  of  the  pious  soul  in  the  object  toward 
which  piety  is  directed. 

Pious  consciousness  thus  elementarily  considered  does  not 
differ  from  consciousness  which  has  no  claim  to  this  distino- 
tive  name.  Its  distinctive  element  is  presented  by  Schleier* 
macher  in  his  next  proposition  (§  4)  as  this  :  "  Uiat  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  absolutely  dependent^  or,  in  (^lier 
words,  as  in  relation  with  God." 

The  fundamental  element  of  religion  is,  therefore,  die  abso- 
lute feeling  of  dependence.  In  this  peculiar  phrase,  we  are 
first  called  upon  to  explain  the  word  dependence. 

It  is  an  admitted  psychological  fact  that  there  can  be  do 
consciousness  of  ourselves,  except  as  we  are  conscious  of  our- 
selves as  under  some  modification.  I  am  conscious  of  mysdf 
either  as  thinking,  or  feeling,  or  willing.    If  not  in  some  one 
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of  these  ways,  then  I  am  not  conscious  at  all.  At  any  defi- 
nite moment  there  will  be  a  definite  modification  of  the  e^o^ 
and  the  question  must  arise,  Why  this  modification,  and  not 
some  other  ?  or,  Whence  does  it  come  ?  The  only  possible 
answer  is,  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  I  am  as  I  am  because  I 
am  affected  by  some  other  thing,  determined  by  it,  and  so 
dependent  upon  it.  I  am  at  this  moment,  for  example, 
thinking  of  paper,  and  not  feeling  an  emotion  of  anger,  be- 
cause this  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  etherial  and  nervous 
Tibrations  has  produced  an  effect  upon  my  consciousness,  has 
determined  me,  and  so  I  am  dependent  for  my  present  form 
of  consciousness  upoi^t 

Now  with  this  fefeling  o^dependence  there  is  joined  in  my 
experience  a  feeling  of  freedom.  I  can  exert  an  activity 
which  results  in  modifying  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  that 
which  I  perceive,  so  that  "  it  is  determined  by  me,  and  with- 
out my  activity  could  not  be  so  determined  "  (§  4,  2).  -  As 
I  write  upon  this  paper,  for  example,  it  becomes  covered  with 
letters,  words,  and  sentences,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
written  page  in  place  of  that  of  a  mere  piece  of  paper,  —  all 
of  which  could  not  be,  did  I  not  exert  my  freedom.  Accord- 
ingly I  stand  in  a  relation  of  reciprocal  causation  with  the 
world,  and  am  in  respect  to  it  both  dependent  and  free. 
Hence,  in  all  my  relations  with  the  world  I  am  conscious  of 
relative  dependence  and  freedom,  for  everything  determines 
me,  and  either  is  or  may  be  determined  by  me.  And  evi- 
dently there  can  be  no  absolute  feeling  of  freedom,  for  if 
there  is,  it  must  be  such  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  I 
cannot  even  perceive  that  object  without  being  determined 
by  it,  and  so  dependent  upon  it.  If  I  will  even  write  this 
one  line  on  the  paper  before  me,  I  must  see  the  paper,  and 
am  thus  brought  into  the  mental  state  of  perception,  instead 
of  that  of  remembering  in  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
been,  and  so  the  first  condition  of  my  activity,  the  writing, 
is  my  receptivity,  the  perceptioni  of  my  freedom  is  my 
dependence. 

If  the  feeling  of  absolute  freedom  is  thus  impossible,  can 
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there  be  an  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  as  our 
tion  above  quoted  declares,  which  can  be  made  the  foaadatn 
of  religion  ?  Schleiermacher  not  only  answers  this  qaestiaB 
affirmatiyelj,  but  declares  that  the  feeling  of  relatiTe  fieeiht 
is  a  necessary  element  of  absolate  dependence.  The  absohiie 
feeling  of  dependence,  says  Schleiermacher  (§4,3^  to  render 
his  words  freely,  ^^  can  in  no  way  arise  from  the  operation  of 
any  one  definite  object  upon  ns,  for  there  would  always  be  a 
reaction  of  our  being  upor  it,  or  else  a  voluntary  reliuqiralh 
ment  of  such  i*eaction,  which  itself  involves  the  feeling  d 
freedom."  For  example,  oven  the  distant  landscape  may  be 
modified  by  our  changing  our  iK>siti  8  fi^w  feet,  and  if  we  i»- 
main  quite  passive  before  it  we  are  nevertiieless  consdoos  that 
we  could  exercise  this  activity  upon  it.  "  Therefore,  stncdy 
speaking,  this  feeling  cannot  exist  at  any  particumr  moment, 
considered  as  a  moment,  because  the  content  o  : 
moment  is  always  determined  by  that  which^>  >.   *^ 

without,  and  upon  which  we  are  conscious  o*  ^  .  -^  ,.^,i  ct 
free  activity.  And  still,  just  because  at  ^ery- moment  we 
are,  though  free,  yet  dependent,  and  so  never  rise  into  a 
feeling  of  absolute  freedom,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are, 
on  the  wholej  dependent,  that  is  dependent  absobUefy.  Oar 
whole  activity  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  operation  of  womi- 
thing  not  ourselves  upon  us,  and  as  truly  so  as  that  in  re* 
spect  to  which  we  could  have  a  feeling  of  absolute  freedom, 
would  be  of  necessity  entirely  determined  by  us.  We  are, 
therefore,  absolutely  dependent,  and  yet  without  the  feeling 
of  freedom  to  some  extent  this  were  not  possible." 

The  object  of  the  religious  consciousness  is  made  evident  to 
ns  at  this  point  It  is  that  which  so  encompasses  us  that  ve 
cannot  escape  from  it,  but  are  determined  by  it  at  eveiy 
point, —  it  is  the  universe.  But  what  is  this  feeling  of  abuh 
bite  dependence  which  at  any  one  moment  cannot  be  given  m 
by  that  moment  alone?  It  will  have  to  do  with  the  oai- 
verse  as  a  whole,  and  since  it  is  an  immediate  consciousnesa, 
as  stated  by  Schleiermacher  in  his  first  proposition,  it  nrast 
be,  according  to  his  definitions  as  already  explained^  such  a 
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contemidatioo  ot  nature  as  a  whole  that  in  it  I  am  oompletdj 
lost  in  Datnre,  and  tbos  am  oooadoos  ai  ber  in  her  altem* 
braeing  working  npon  me,  and  become  one  with  her. 

To  recur  again  to  the  intefesting  passage  aboTe  cited  ^R 

§  22^,  this  conscioQsneas  is  parallel,  and  in  some  features 

identical,  with  that  whidi  occurs  in  the  process  whereby  we 

become  conscioDS  at  an j  ol^ecL    There  is  the  moment  of 

complete  surrender  to  the  object  (as  the  sleeping  child),  of 

Tivid  consciousness  of  the  image  excluding  consciousness  of 

self,  and  then  that  at  preponderant  consciousness  of  self  in 

the  thoughts  which  the  object  excites.    Herein  "  the  subject 

becomes  consciouslj  eeiMJ|^,  and  the  object  consciously  an 

object,  and  now  this  cJfflRbnce '  and  intimate  unification  ' 

of  sease  and  object  before  they  separate,  and   the  object 

distinguished  from  sense  becomes  an  object  of  conscious 

Tision,  and   the  subject  distinguished  from  the  object  be- 

comec^     *; ;      .^ly  possessed  of    feeling, that  is  the 

mor^ei*.  TTJS^re  lie  immediately  on  the  bosom  of  the  in- 
finite  universe,  when  we  are  its  soul,  for  all  its  forces  and  its 
infinite  life  are  felt  to  be  our  own,  and  it  is  our  body,  for  we 
pervade  its  muscles  and  its  members  as  our  own."  At  such 
a  moment  we  are  absolutely  dependent  for  we  are  wholly  de- 
termined by  the  universe.  We  have  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  the  universe,  and  if,  now,  this  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  can  be  carried  over  into  our  active  life,  accom- 
panying the  concrete  acts  of  our  days,  as  the  feeling  of  joy 
at  some  past  event  may  pervade  a  long  period  of  time,  it 
coDStitntes  piety. 

The  thought  here  expressed  by  Schleiermacher  is  so 
evanescent,  obscure,  and  remote  from  American  modes  of 
thinking,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  let  fall  upon  it  what 
light  is  contained  in  other  forms  employed  by  him  to  ex- 
press it.  The  Reden  are,  in  fact,  largely  but  one  series  of 
different  expressions  for  this  idea,  which  Schleiermacher 
found  it  diflicult  to  make  intelligible  to  hia  own  generation. 

He  says  (§  19),  "  Reflection  is  essential  to  religion 

>  IntinandergefloMenaein.  *  Einsgewoidenidn. 
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but  the  reflection  of  the  pious  man  is  only  the  immedate 
consciousness  of  the  general  being  of  all  finite  in  the  infinite 
and  through  the  infinite,  of  all  temporal  in  the  eternal  tsd 
thr<lugh  the  eternal.  ,  To  seek  and  find  this  in  everything  thit 
lives  and  moves,  in  all  development  and  change,  in  all  doing 
and  suffering,  and  to  have  and  know  in  immediate  conscioos- 
ness  life  itself  only  as  this  being — that  is  religion."  Again, 
(§  20),  "True  religion  is  sense  and  taste  for  the  infinite-'' 
We  read,  (§  26), "  The  universe  is  in  an  uninterrupted 
activity,  and  reveals  itself  to  us  at  every  moment.  Every 
form  which  it  produces,  every  being  to  which  it  gives  i 
special  existence  in  the  fulness  of  •  ^»fc,  every  event  which 
it  casts  out  of  its  ever  fruitful  lap,  is  an  optTatio;.  ^^f  it  upon 
us;  and  in  these  operations,  and  wli at  results  f-out  i':.iii  v 
us,  to  take  up  into  our  life  every  individual  thinjj-,  !..  r  for 
itself,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  whole;  every  li»^»  '  thir* 
not  in  its  opposition  to  another  thing,  but  a?  an  exw/i- 
tion  of  the  infinite — that  is  religion."  And  to  quote  but  Ouc 
more  passage,  (§  29),  "The  entire  religious  life  consists 
of  two  elements :  that  a  man  surrender  himself  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  let  himself  be  moved  upon  by  that  side  of  the 
same  which  it  turns  toward  him  at  any  moment ;  and  then 
that  he  transfer  this  contact — which  as  such,  and  in  its  definite 
form,  is  a  single  feeling  —  to  the  centre  of  his  soul,  and  take  it 
up  into  the  inner  unity  of  his  life  and  being ;  and  the  reli- 
gious life  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  renewal  of  this 
act." 

It  may  serve  to  bring  Schleiermacher^s  thought  out  into 
sharp  relief  to  place  it  against  the  background  of  the  ordinair 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  drawn  from  our  feeh'ng 
of  dependence.  Every  thoughtful  man  feels,  as  he  feels  his 
own  existence,  his  absolute  dependence  upon  some  higher 
being  for  all  he  is  and  has.  He  is  in  the  world,  but  he  did 
not  put  himself  there.  He  thinks,  but  his  course  of  thought 
is  not  caused  by  J^imself,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  himself. 
His  heart  beats,  but  his  vital  force  is  not  caused  nor  compre- 
hended by  him.    He  endeavors  to  comprehend  the  universe, 
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but  there  are  limits  to  his  soaring  thoughts  beyond  which 
he  can  indeed  see  dim  forms  of  truths,  but  which  he  cannot 
overstep.  Moral  perfection  ever  seems  to  rise  above  and 
recede  from  him  as  he  attempts  to  attain  it.  Vague  pre- 
sentiments of  a  future  fill  his  soul.  Who  or  what  is  he  ? 
Whence  came  he  ?    Whither  goes  he  ? 

Now  all  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  primarily  than  the 
I>erception  by  us  in  ourselves  of  marks  of  causation.  Here 
are  phenomena ;  existence,  thought,  action.  They  demand 
an  explanation,  that  is,  to  be  referred  to  their  cause.  I  am 
not  that  cause,  but  as  experiencing  these  phenomena  am 
dependent  on  their  cause.  This  cause  is  God.  Such  is  the 
argument  derived  in  accordance  with  the  law^  of  causality 
from  the  phenomena  perceived.  Even  the  perception  of  a  limit 
of  my  knowledge  is  nothing  but  the  same  thing.  I  perceive 
dimly  truth  I  cannot  fully  know,  because  I  am  not  the  adequate 
cause  of  my  own  thought  Were  I,  then  all  my  thought  would 
be  perfectly  in  my  own  power,  could  therefore  be  perfected 
by  me,  and  would  contain  no  unperfectable  elements.  Such 
elements  are  given.  By  whom  ?  By  an  adequate  cause : 
by  God.  Thus  this  sort  of  a  feeling  of  dependence  is  simply 
a  perception  of  imperfection,  and  an  argument  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  cosmological  argument  to  a  cause ; 
and  when  there  is  pro^ieT  feeling-  in  it,  this  is  nothing  but  the 
strength  of  my  conviction  of  this  cause,  and  the  accompany- 
ing feelings  naturally  excited  by  the  thought  of  him. 

How  different  this  from  Schleiermacher !  Schleiermacher's 
feeling  is  consciousness,  this  feeling  is  emotion.  The  former 
immediately  possesses  God;  the  latter  follows  mediately 
upon  an  argument  about  God.  The  forhier  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  (Jod ;  the  latter  takes  its  rise  in  a  consciousness  of 
ourselves.  The  former  is  consciousness  of  God  as  now 
determining  me;  the  latter  reflects  on  my  origin  and  my 
destiny.  The  former  is  unique,  mysterious,  lying  on  the 
border-land  between  consciousness  and  absorption  into  the 
Divine  Being ;  the  latter  common  -and  parallel  with  many 
other  applications  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  rational 
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and  dry  in  its  processes,  only  kindling*    into  fervor  io  i» 
consummation,  but  neither  mysterious  nor  mystic. 

Having  defined  the  religious  consciousness  as  a  feel*^ " 
al)8olute    dependence,  Schleiermacher  has    furt/i*<A«J 
this  in  the  extract  quoted  above  from  §  4  •&  wiatioMlBp 
with  God.    All  our  previous  study  has  on/jr  brought  cot  Ae 
relation  of  the  soul  in  this  feeling  with  the  universe^  \^  not 
with  God.     Schleiermacher  must  proceed,  as  he  does  (61«h. 
§  4,  4),  to  show  how  the  two  ideas  are  the  same.    He  sm: 
"  When  absolute  dependence  and  relation  with  God  are  made 
equivalent,  in  our  proposition,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  sonrte 
of  our  receptive  and  active  existenoe,  which  is  posited  with 
this  consciousness,  is  to  be  designated  by  the  expression  God, 
and  that  this  is  the  truly  original  m^^ing  of  the  same." 

This  Feeling  as  the  Foundation  of  Dogmatics. 
God  and  the  universe  are  therefore  to  Schleierm&cber  in 
some  respect  the  same.  What  the  more  precise  statement 
of  this  general  thought  will  be  we  must  see  later ;  bat  nov, 
having  defined  the  nature  of  religion,  we  will  pause  to  define 
its  sphere.  For  here  we  are  to  find  the  precise  form  of  that 
great  thought  which  was  to  receive  its  first  full  statement  from 
Schleiermacher,  that  religion  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  That 
sphere  he  defines  to  be  the  feeling,  and  thus  asserts  that  it  is 
distinct  from  all  knowledge,  and  from  all  the  sciences,  vhid 
are  forms  of  knowledge.  Philosophy,  historical  criticismt— 
even  when  it  pertains  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  itself.^ 
science,  and  morals,  are  all  branches  having  to  do  with  the 
intellect  or  the  practical  activity  of  man.  They  have  their 
respective  realms  and  are  to  be  studied  and  comprehended 
within  those  realms.  So  religion  has  its  realm,  as  indepoi- 
dent  as  they,  and  may  claim  to  be  judged  from  within  aod 
for  itself.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  thus  made 
the  fountain-head  of  all  Christian  doctrine.  Christian 
doctrine  treats  of  piety.  Piety  is  the  feeling  of  dependence. 
Systematic  theology  has,  therefore,  only  to  unfold  what  ii 
involved  in  pious  feeling^ 
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\g  intokn  will  be  worth  while  to  linger  over  some  of  the  passages 
ormfstk  which  Schleiermacher  develops  this  idea.  §  19  of  the 
jjgjg^/.den  is  one  of  these.  He  says,  substantially :  "  The  aim  of 
jg  ^*jience  of  every  kind  is  to  understand,  or  know  nature  or 
J  ^ ,  thought,  in  its  peculiar  essence.  This  may  lead  science  up 
to  the  idea  of  a  highest  and  general  Governor,  in  whom  the 
unity  of  nature  consists,  and  through  whom  alone  it  is  to  be 
comprehended,  and  it  may  say  that  it  cannot  comprehend 
nature  without  God.  Yet  all  this  is  not  religion,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  measure  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  measure  of  piety,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  God  which 
the  pious  man  has,  is,  as  such,  dilFerent  from  that  which  the 
man  of  science  has.  Contemplation  is  as  necessary  to  him 
as  to  the  other,  but  the  contemplation  of  the  scientific  man 
rests  upon  the  nature  of  one  finite  thing  in  its  connections 
with,  and  opposition  to,  other  finite  things,  and  in  reference 
to  God,  upon  the  essence  of  the  highest  cause,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  all  causes  and  effects,  while  the  pious  man  is  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  the  general  being  of  all  finite  in  the  infinite, 
of  all  temporal  in  the  eternal.  So  in  morals,  the  moral 
philosopher  endeavors  to  conceive  of  each  human  act  in  its 
individuality,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  acts,  which  alto- 
gether form  a  system  of  conduct.  The  pious  man  seeks  for 
and  traces  out  in  all  this,  action  proceeding  forth  from  God, — 
that  is  the  activity*  of  God  in  man.  The  two  methods  of 
viewing  the  subject  will  coincide  in  their  results,  if  both  are 
correct,  but  the  building  of  the  moral  system  is  no  affair  of 
the  pious  man  as  such.  Religion  accordingly  maintains  her 
peculiar  territory  and  c^itracter  by  separating  herself  entirely 
from  all  such  science  and  morals,  even  when  their  objects 
coincide  in  a  certain  sense  with  her  own.  And  yet,  neither 
of  these  separated  domains  fills  all  space,  and  human  nature 
'  is  not  perfected,  and  the  common  field  not  filled  out  till 
religion  is  set  side  by  side  with  science  and  morals.  She  is 
the  necessary  and  useful  third  to  both  the  others,  and  not 
inferior  in  dignity  and  glory  to  either  of  them." 

The  same  views  are  stated  more  definitely  by  Schleier* 
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macher  in  respect  to  dogmatics,  as  follows  (Reden,  §§26, 27): 
We  may  take  ourselves,  he  says,  so  far  as  possessing  tlie 
religious  feeling,  as  the  object  of  our  consideration,  and  thw 
study  this  feeling  itself.  The  result  of  this  consideratke 
may  be  called,  when  reduced  to  scientific  form,  a  prindpk 
or  condept,  and  even  a  religious  principle  or  concept  AimI 
such  principles  and  concepts  may  be  arranged  in  a  syston. 
Thus  the  system  of  dogmatics  may  be  formed,  and  the 
process  is  a  legitimate  and  useful  one.  But  when  all  this  is 
complete,  let  it  ever  be  understood  that  it  is  only  knowledge 
about  religion  which  is  thus  gained,  and  not  religion  itself, 
which  consists  in  the  feeling.  Religion  may  exist  in  those 
who  know  nothing  about  it  formally;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  never  be  produced  in  one  who  possesses  it  not 
by  putting  it  together  out  of  its  elements,  or  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  it,  as  a  science  may  be  taught.  Religion  » 
therefore  a  system,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  necessary 
coherence,  so  that  the  way  in  which  one  person  is  affected 
in  a  religious  sense  by  a  given  subject  is  analogous  to  the 
affection  of  every  other  person  in  similar  circumstances. 
Mere  chance  does  not  control  in  this  realm.  The  different 
great  religions,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  etc., — and  withia 
Christianity  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, — give  examples 
of  the  systematic  coherence  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  religious  feeling.  Just  so  there  is  a  system  of  moak, 
which  we  call  harmony.  There  are  different  styles  of  musie 
in  different  nations ;  but  harmony  is  everywhere  the  same^aiid 
has  its  own  internal  laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony  does  not  constitute 
harmony,  which  is  rather  the  concord  of  sweet  scmnds; 
so  it  is  not  religion,  or  any  necessary  part  of  religion,  to  be 
conscious  of  this  inner  coherence.  How  sad  were  the  case 
of  man  if  systematic  knowledge  were  necessary  to  religion ! 
For  many  of  the  systems  are  exceedingly  bad,  theologitas 
having  neglected,  more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  to  listen 
attentively  and  devoutly  to  the  utterances  of  that  which  tbey 
have  attempted  to  describe.    And  in  ooe  farther  respert  ii 
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the  fundamental  difference  of  religion  from  these  systems  of 
dogmatics  evident,  in  that  the  latter  attempt  to  develop  one 
truth  from  another,  while  in  religion  all  truth  is  immediately 
known. 

These  ideas  in  respect  to  dogmatics  reappear  in  the 
Glanbenslehre,  or  System  of  Doctrine.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  here,  says  Schleiermacher  (§2, 1),  is  not  to  set  up  a 
system  of  doctrine  of  which  use  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
Christian  church,  or  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  proved  according  to  the  principles  of  reason; 
but  to  set  forth  systematically  that  doctrine  which  has  really 
arisen  within  the  church  itself.  In  conformity  with  this 
conception  Schleiermacher  has  attempted  in  his  whole  system 
nothing  more  than  the  systematic  development  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  above  announced.  In  every  doctrine  he 
gives  that  form  which  naturally  flows  out  of  his  "feeling 
of  dependence,"  without  proof  or  further  discussion,  except 
80  far  as  necessary  to  the  proper  unfolding  of  his  ideas. 
Texts  of  Scripture  are  sometimes  referred  to,  but  never 
properly  quoted;  and  of  exegetical  argumentation  there  is 
not  a  trace.  The  idea  of  his  work  is  most  emphatically  that 
his  views  shall  shine  by  their  own  light. 

We  have  now  clearly  before  us  Schleiermacher*s  views  as 
to  the  sphere  of  religion.  Religion  is  founded  in  feeling, 
may  be  described  by  aid  of  the  intellect,  but  ever  moves  in 
the  sphere  where  it  originates,  and  can  neither  be  derived 
from  or  proved  by  that  intellect,  or  confounded  with  the 
operations  of  the  will. 

There  would  be  one  apparent  advantage  gained  for  dog- 
matics were  this  position  sound  and  tenable.  Schleiermacher 
would  gain  his  object,  and  the  "eternal  peace"  between 
religion  and  science  would  be  forever  made  possible,  if  not 
secured.  There  are  many  points  with  which  apologetics  has 
now  to  busy  itself  which  might  then  be  neglected.  If  reli- 
gion is  concerned  only  with  the  feeling,  what  do  I  care 
about  the  metaphysical  possibility  of  miracles  or  their  histop- 
ioal  reality,  since  these  are  matters  of  the  intellect?    Did 
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Christ  reallj  rise  from  the  dead  ?  It  is  of  no  oonaequnoB, 
if  Schleiermacher  be  right ;  for  eternal  and  (Thristian  tmtk 
is  independent  of  historical  facts.  And  there  is  fone 
in  the  idea  that  no  religion  depending  upon  a  historied 
basis  can  become  or  be  the  absolute  religion.  It  must  m^ 
be  liable  to  be  shaken  bj  every  assault  upon  those  historied 
facts,  because,  while  connected  with  them,  it  is  at  Uie  saiM 
time  superior  to  them.  Christianity  can  only  be  the  tbio- 
lute  religion  because  it  is  at  the  ^me  time  the  natufd 
religion  found  in  all  human  consciences,  and  the  perfected 
and  divine  form  of  such  natural  religion.  Christian  dag> 
matics  must  therefore  —  and  this  is  the  true  element  of 
Schleiermacher's  thought — be  in  a  certain  sense  independent 
of  extra-dogmatic  science,  and  yet  —  here  we  coukadict 
Schleiermacher  —  must  embrace  that  science  so  {bt  as  to 
harmonize  with  it.  In  the  old  fable  of  the  water  and  fire 
with  which  hell  was  to  be  put  out  and  heaven  burned  up, 
that  men  might  serve  God  neither  from  desire  of  reward  nor 
fear  of  punishment,  but  from  love,  there  is  this  truth,  —  Atk 
no  service  of  God  is  true  service  till  it  proceeds  from  a  lof« 
untainted  by  selfishness.  Yet  nevertheless  hell  and  Iteaven 
exist,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  and  made  proper  lue 
of.  So  dogmatics  must  be  independent  of,  and  yet  connected 
with,  science.  The  Christian  needs  no  help  from  the  argv* 
ment  from  design  to  prove  to  him  the  existence  of  Qod ;  be 
knows  it  from  his  own  spiritual  experience.  But  if  nature 
does  not  also  testify  in  her  linked  system  of  designs  to  i 
Designer,  then  she  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of 
the  soul,  and  thus  discord  is  introduced  into  the  universe. 

Schleiermacher's  view  of  religion  is  too  restricted,  and  the 
foundation  too  narrow  upon  which  he  attempts  to  rear  the 
structure  of  dogmatics.  Philosophy  and  Christian  theologf 
alike  demand  that  thought  shall  never  cease  to  work  upon 
these  themes,  or  be  content  until  religious  and  scientifie 
thought  of  every  kind  unite  in  one  harmonious  system.  The 
postulate  of  speculation  in  this  department  is  :  The  univeree 
is  one.    There  is  proof  enough  for  theism  in  the  Obristiaii 
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beart  and  experience ;  but  the  fullest  view  of  it  is  not  gained 
till  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  developed  largely  under  the 
teaching  of  nature.     Thus  Schleiermacher's  view  of  the 
sphere  of  religion  is  both  right  add  suggestive,  and  wrong 
and  misleading.    It  does  not  furnish  a  good  starting-point 
for  a  wise  development  of  theological  science  or  wise  apolo- 
getics to-day.    It  is  too  narrow  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  may  be 
more  —  that  it  may  be  so  incorrect  as  to  fail  to  yield  all  the 
facts  of  Christian  consciousness,  or  even  to  contradict  some 
of  them.    We  fear  that  it  may  be  found  not  even  vto  afford  a 
basis  for  a  consistent  Christian  theism,  much  less  a  Christian 
theology.    We  must  therefore  pursue  our  examination  further, 
and  pass  to  one  of  tlie  results  of  Schleiermacher's  funda- 
mental principle,  and  consider 

The  Docteine  op  God. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  to  Schleiermacher  God 
and  the  universe  are  in  some  sense  the  same.  The  most 
natural  way  of  identifying  them  is  by  pantheism ;  and  he 
has  often  been  accused  of  pautlieism  —  an  accusation  to 
which  much  force  has  been  lent  by  the  well-known  passage 
in  which  he  would  offer  a  lo.ck  to  the  manes  of  the  sainted 
Spinoza  (Reden,  §  20).  This  point  will  then  principally  claim 
our  attention  :  Was  Schleiermacher  a  pantheist  ? 

Schleiermacher's  proof  of  the  existence   of  God  is  our 

immediate  consciousness  of  it  in  the  feeling  of  absolute 

dependence.    He  even  applies  the  word  GoUesbewusstseitiy 

'  consciousness  of  God,  to  this  feeling.^    If  we  liave  an  imme- 

1  Bretechneider  as  translated  in  the  Bib.  Sac,  Vol.  z.  p.  614  (the  original  is 
not  before  me)  says :  "  The  aathor  [Schleiermacher]  nnderstands  bj  the  divine 
consciousness  [Gottesbewnsstsein]  not  the  consciousness  of  God,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  him,  but '  the  being  of  God  in  man  in  the  form  of  consciousness 
and  conscious  activitj.' "  We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  this.  But  lest 
it  should  be  held  to  invalidate  the  above  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Gottesbewnsstsein,  we  repeat  that  this  means  granomaticallj  and  according  to 
Schleiermacher's  usage,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing references :  G.  I.  ^  32,  "  The  finding  of  one's  self  absolutely  dependent  in 
immediate  amedoumesa,  is  the  only  way  in  which  in  general  one's  own  being,  and 
the  infinite  being  of  God  can  be  ons  m  amaeifommesMj'    How  this  can  be,  is  ex- 
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diate  consciousness  of  God,  this  is  of  course  superior  to  sin- 
mediate  proof  of  his  existence,  and  so  Schleiermadier  stn 
(Glaub.  I.  §  83)  :  "  The  recognition  that  tliis  feeling  of  riiso^ 
lute  dependence,  since  our  consciousness  represents  thenn 
the  finiteness  of  being  in  general,  is  not  sometliiug  acddenti}, 
nor  different  in  different  persons,  but  a  universal  element  of 
human  life,  completely  supplies  the  place  for  Christian  dog- 
matics of  all  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God." 

By  immediate  consciousness,  then,  we  know  God.  Bol 
what  kind  of  a  God  is  this  which  we  tlius  know  ?  Is  it  t 
pantheistic  God,  as  is  often  declared  ? 

Schleiermacher  always  disclaimed  the  name  of  pandidsi, 
and  that  with  much  earnestness  and  warmth.^  When  to 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Reden  (§  20)  — ^^  so  far  as  tin 
general  being  of  all  finite  in  the  infinite  lives  immediately  ia 
you  "  —  the  objection  had  been  made  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  the  highest  being  as  of  the  cause  of  the  world,  but  as  of 
the  world  itself,  he  replies,  in  his  note,  that  it  is  impossiUe 
to  think  of  the  world  as  a  true  whole,  without  thinking  of 
God  at  the  same  time.  In  a  similar  vein,  he  writes  (Bedea, 
§  43),  "  How  could  any  one  say  I  have  sketched  a  religioi 
without  God,  when  I  have  certainly  set  forth  nothing  dse 
than  precisely  the  immediate  and  original  being  of  God  in  us 
through  the  feeling  ?  Or,  is  not  God  the  only  and  highest 
unity?  Is  it  not  God  alone  before  whom  and  in  whom 
everything  individual  disappears  ?  And  if  you  behold  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  a  totality,  can  you  do  this  odienrise 
than  in  God?" 

plained  in  Reden,  \  22,  as  above  cited.  Oottesbewnsstsein  is  identified  vid 
Belbstbewu88t«ein,  when  in  G.  L  $  32,  I,  we  read  of  "the  oonscioosDess  of  God 
cmtained  in  (cnthalten)  conscioasness."  So  again,  $33,  "the  feeling:  of  ab»- 
lute  dependence,  and  the  conBciousness  of  God  given  in  and  akmg  with  it" 
(darin  mitgegeben).  Similar  phrases  occur,  G.  11.  \  94,  2.  These  exprewioM, 
80  consistent  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  as  presented  above,  ■« 
to  interpret  such  further  expressions  as  second  Rede,  note  18  :  "aU  pioi»  bo- 
tions  set  forth  the  immediate  being  of  God  in  us  through  the  feeling"*  aad  aot 
vice  versa. 

1  Certainly  the  word  '*  Weltgeist,''  R.  §  82,  cannot  be  properly  wed  ae«M 
him,  as  he  follj  shows  in  his  note  on  the  word. 
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Certainly  so  much  as  this  must  be  admitted,  that  Schleier- 
roacber  might  justlj  refuse  to  be  classed  with  Spinoza  or 
accused  of  a  hasty  materialistic  pantheism.    Not  that  Spinoza 
deserves  such  a  characterization  as  the  last  phrase  might  seem 
to  imply.     His  pantheism  begins  in  the  identification  of  all 
things  as  modes  of  the  one  substance  —  God ;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  he  ended  with  the  "  intellectual  love 
to  God"  as  the  highest  virtue  of  man.     Still,  his  system  is 
that  of  a  hard  and  mathematical  necessity.     There  is  life  in 
his  world,  but  this  is  only  one  of  those  elements  from  experi- 
ence which  he  has,  in  spite  of  himself,  illogically  introduced 
into  a  system  which  to  be  self-consistent  must  be  purely 
rational.    The  properties  of  the  one  substance — God,  are  con- 
tained in  it  as  the  properties  of  a  sphere  are  in  it.    There 
may  be  a  process  in  our  knowledge  of  those  properties,  but 
they  are  in  themselves  co-existent,  of  necessity,  from  the  first. 
In  Grod  there  can  properly  be  no  change,  no  true  life,  no  real 
causation,  no  freedom,  no  God,  —  as  alone  the  world   can 
worship  a  God.     This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher, 
as  we  shall  see.     And  as  for  a  pantheism  which  says  the 
material  world  is  all,  denies  spirit,  teaches  a  blind  force  work- 
ing in  nature,  and  reduces  us  to  the  "  philosophy  of  dirt,"  — 
there  is  none  of  this  in  Schleiermacher,  and  could  be  none 
in  a  man  who,  whatever  his  defects,  stood  at  tlie  beginning, 
and  was  the  fountain-head  of  modern  religious  thought  in 
(Sermany. 

How  remote  Schleiermacher  is  from  being  a  disciple  of 
Spinoza  may  be  seen  not  only  from  single  expressions,  but 
from  the  whole  foundation  and  development  of  his  theology. 
He  defines  the  nature  of  God  (Glaub.  I.  §  55)  as  "  absolute 
spirituality,"  and  explains  this  as  meaning  that  the  divine 
causality  is  to  be  conceived  as  "  absolutely  living,"  and 
remarks  that  this  is  an  essential  attribute  of  God  if  the 
absolute  feeling  of  dependence  or  piety  is  to  be  true  and  real, 
for  a  blind  and  dead  necessity  would  not  be  anything  with 
which  we  could  stand  in  relation.  Again  he  says,  God  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  world.    "  There  is  a  profane 
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explanation  of  the  absolute  dependence,  viz.  as  if  it  expreased 
only  the  dependence  of  the  finite  individual  upon  the  totality 
and  sum  of  all  finiteness,  and  as  if  that  which  is  posited  ifi 
it  were  not  God  but  the  world.  But  we  cannot  view  thk 
explanation  otherwise  than  as  a  misunderstanding.  "We  know 
also  what  it  is  to  have  the  world  posited  in  our  consciousneaB, 
but  this  is  different  from  the  positing  of  Grod  ia  the  santt. 
For  the  world,  if  one  posits  it  as  unity,  is  nevertheless  t 
divided  unity,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  totality  of  all 
antitheses  and  differences,  and  of  all  the  manifold  whidi  ia 
determined  by  these,  of  which  every  man  is  a  part,  and  of  all 
whose  antitheses  he  partakes.  Being  one  with  the  world  in 
consciousness  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than  being  conscioos 
of  ourselves  as  a  part  sharing  in  the  life  of  this  whole ;  aod 
this  cannot  possibly  be  a  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence. Rather,  since  all  co-existing  parts  stand  in  reciprocity 
with  one  another,  this  '  being  one  with  the  whole  *  has  in 
the  case  of  every  such  part  a  twofold  character, —  a  feeling 
of  dependence,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  the  other  parts  sponta- 
neously operate  upon  it,  but  also,  as  well,  a  feeling  of  free- 
dom, so  far  as  it  is  also  itself  spontaneously  operative  upon 
the  other  parts, —  and  tlie  one  cannot  be  separate  from  the 
other.  The  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  is  therefore  not 
to  be  explained  as  a  positing  of  the  world,  but  of  Grod,  as  the 
absolute  undivided  unity.  For  neither  can  there  be  a  fed- 
ing  of  freedom  in  immediate  reference  to  God,  nor  can  the 
feeling  of  dependence  in  reference  to  him  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  a  feeling  of  freedom  can  be  added  to  it,  as  an  antithesis; 
but  on  the  highest  plane  of  Christian  piety,  and  in  the  clearest 
consciousness  of  the  most  unlimited  spontaneity,  the  absolute- 
ness  of  the  feeling  of  dependence  in  reference  to  him  re- 
mains undiminished  "  (Glaub.  I.  §  82,  2). 

But  the  question  remains  still  unanswered,  and  we  hare 
not  yet  met  with  any  decisive  rebuttal  of  the  charge  of 
pantheism.  The  essence  of  pantheistic  systems  is,  that  tbef 
deny,  or  avoid,  or  fail  to  affirm  the  personality  of  God,  by 
which  we  mean  his  intelligent  and  free  activity.    Our  qnei- 
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tion  with  reference  to  Schleiermaclier  may  be  accordinjgly 
more  sharply  defined  as  this :  Does  he  view  God  as  personal  ? 

In  one  remarkable  passage  he  denies  the  personality  of  God, 
or  at  least  will  not  affirm  it  This  is  Reden  §  43.  After 
having  spoken  of  the  concept  of  God,  which  when  rightly 
formed  is  only  "  the  apprehension  and  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  unity  of  the  single  and  the  whole  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  feeling,"  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Only  that 
the  case  is  not  the  same  with  this  idea  of  God  as  it  is 
commonly  conceived,  as  with  other  ideas,  because  this  claims 
to  be  the  highest,  and  to  stand  above  all  others,  and  yet  is 
itself,  because  God  is  conceived  too  much  like  usj  and  as  a 
being'  personally  thinking"  and  willing^  brought  down  into 
the  region  of  antitheses.  Wherefore  it  seems  natural,  that 
the  more  anthropomorphically  God  is  conceived,  the  easier 
another  form  of  conception  arises  over  against  the  first,  a 
concept  of  the  highest  being  not  as  personally  thinking  and 
toilling^  but  as  the  general  Necessity^  exalted  above  all 
personality^  producing  and  combining  all  thinking  and  being. 
And  nothing  seems  less  proper  than  when  the  adherents  of 
the  one  view  accuse  those  who,  repelled  by  its  anthropomor- 
phism, have  taken  refuge  in  the  other  of  being  atheistic,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  latter  accuse  the  former,  on  ac- 
count of  their  anthropomorphism,  of  idolatry,  and  declare 
their  piety  to  be  of  no  value.  But  any  one  can  be  pious 
whether  he  hold  to  the  ^one  view  or  the  other;  yet  his  piety, 
the  divine  in  his  feeling,  must  be  better  than  his  concept, 
and  the  more  he  seeks  to  find  in  the  concept,  and  the  more 
he  looks  upon  this  as  the  essence  of  piety,  the  less  he  under- 
stands himself." 

There  is  in  this  passage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  grave  miscon- 
ception of  the  demands  of  true  piety.  Piety  is,  in  plain 
language,  essentially  a  choice  of  the  will  of  God  as  our  law 
of  life,  a  Sich-hingcben,  as  Schleiermacher  has  it,  and  is  ever 
accompanied  by  the  desire  to  please  him.  But  both  of  these 
elements  demand  a  personal  God.  The  Christian's  experien- 
ces— his  feelings,  not  in  the  Schleiermacherian  sense,  but  the 
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ordinary  one, —  demaQd  Buch  an  idea  of  €k>d  as  ahall  make 
personal  pleasure  on  God's  part  in  the  obedience  of  tke 
Christian,  personal  answers  to  his  prayers,  personal  help  in 
his  struggle  with  temptation,  possibilities,  for  such  are  the 
actualities  of  experience.  True  piety  cannot  consist  then, 
in  our  view,  with  a  pantheistic  conception  of  God,  except  so 
far  as  we  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  self-contradietkiii 
in  man,  whose  heart,  like  Jacobi's,  is  often  Christian  wUk 
his  head  is  heathen.  Yet  Schleiernaacher  is  not  iBcoms- 
tent  with  himself  at  this  point,  and  if  piety  is  consciousness  of 
absolute  dependence  on  the  infinite  and  free  seif-sarreiider 
to  this,  not  by  way  of  active  service,  as  we  define  piety,  but 
by  passive  commission  of  one's  being,  it  is  of  no  consequencs 
what  sort  of  a  force  that  may  be  to  wliich  we  give  ourselves. 
Hence,  we  are  led  now  to  suspect,  what  I  think  we  shall  sQb> 
sequently  find  established,  that  Schleiermarcher's  system, 
whether  actually  pantheistic  or  not,  does  not  logically  de> 
mand  a  conception  of  God  more  elevated  than  the  pantbeisdc 
It  is  true  that  some  of  Schleiermarcher's  expressioot 
seem  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  he  means  by  *^  personal'* 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  it,  viz.,  possessed  of  intellect, 
free-will,  and  conscience.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  individuality,  as  a  stone  has  individual  existence 
apart  from  other  stones,  e.g.  in  several  such  passages  as 
Beden  §  3, —  sich  als  ein  besonderes  himUllen,  But  ov 
passage  makes  this  plainer  where  ^^  personally  thinking  and 
willing"  brings  out  clearly  the  first  two  elements  of  person- 
ality as  we  define  it,  and  where  these  are  explained  as  being 
^^  like  us."  Another  passage  in  which  he  defines  the  coooep- 
tion  against  which  he  is  contending  shows  that  he  did  not  labor 
under  any  indefiniteness  of  idea,  for  he  speaks  (Beden  §  44) 
with  disapproval  of  the  idea  that  the  highest  Being  personally 
thinks  and  wills,  as  existing  external  to  the  world. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  expressions  of  Schleief- 
macher  in  which  he  sets  a  low  value  upon  personality  as- 
sume more  significance  and  importance.  The  whole  of  §  44 
of  the  Beden,  did  our  space  permit  us  to  transfer  it  entire  to 
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these  pages,  would  throw  great  light  upon  tlie  matter.  We 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  extracts  from  it.  *'  The 
way  in  which  the  Deity  is  present  to  a  man  in  the  feeling, 
decides  upon  the  worth  of  his  religion,  not  the  way  in  which 
he,  ever  inadequately,  pictures  this  in  the  concept  [of  God] 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  When,  therefore,  as  it  com- 
monly happens,  with  how  much  right  I  will  not  here  decide, 
he  who  stands  upon  this  level,  but  spurns  (yerschmUhen)  the 
concept  of  a  personal  God,  is  either  in  general  called  a 
pantheist,  or  more  particularly  is  named  after  Spinoza,  I 
will  only  remark  that  this  disdain  of  thinking  the  Deity 
personal,  does  not  decide  against  the  presence  of  the  Deity 
in  the  feeling,  but  that  the  reason  of  it  may  be  humble  con- 
aciousness  of  the  limitation  of  personal  existence  in  general^ 
and  particularly  also  of  the  consciousness  which  is  connected 
vriih  personality The  inclination  to  this  concept  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  or  tlie  rejection  of  the  same,  and  the  inclination  to 
that  of  an  impersonal  omniscience,  depends  upon  the  course  of 
the  fancy  ;  fancy  being  understood,  not  as  something  subordi- 
nate and  confused,  but  as  the  highest  and  most  independent 

in  man Among  truly  religious  men   there  have  never 

been  zealots,  enthusiasts,  or  fanatics  for  this  concept  [of  a 
personal  God]  ;  and  so  far  as  one  understands  by  atheism, 
as  is  often  the  case,  nothing  but  delicacy  and  reluctance  in 
reference  to  this  concept,  the  truly  pious  would  contemplate 

it  with  great  composure Whoever  insists  that  the  essence 

of  piety  consists  in  confession  that  the  highest  Being  is 
personal,  though  he  must  thereby  shut  many  excellent  men 
out  from  religion,  cannot  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
piety,  or  have  understood  the  deepest  words  of  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  his  own  faith." 

Landerer  (ibid.  p.  833)  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Schleier- 
macher's  to  Jacobi  the  following  sentences:  "You  (viz. 
Jacobi)  deify  consciousness  because  you  do  not  wish  to 
deify  nature,  but  the  one  is  as  much  an  idol-making  deifica- 
tion in  my  eyes  as  the  other Oan  you  better  envisage 

God  as  personal,  than  you  ean  envisage  hhn  as  natura 
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naturans?  Must  not  a  person  necessarilj  become  a  finite 
thing  to  you  if  you  will  give  it  life  ?  Are  an  infinite  an<kr- 
standing  and  will  anything  else  than  empty  words,  siiioe 
understanding  and  will,  in  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
one  another,  also  necessarily  limit  each  other  ?  *' 

In  the  sixth  note  on  the  second  Bede  Schleiermacher 
says  :  "  Under  mythology  I  understand  in  general  the  presen- 
tation of  a  purely  ideal  object  in  historical  form when 

anything  is  set  forth  as  happenii^  in  the  Divine  Being,  e^ 
divine  decrees  which  are  formed  in  reference  to  something 
which  has  already  occurred  in  the  world,  or  also  to  modify 
other  divine  decrees,  which  are  therefore  prior,  to  s€t§  notk- 
inff  of  the  individual  divine  decrees  which  give  to  the  idea  cf 
the  hearing  of  prayer  its  reality.^^  This  "  mytholc^y,"  <rf 
course,  he  utterly  rejects. 

Before  leaving  the  Beden,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  to  return 
to  the  Glaubenslehre,  let  us  notice  one  remark  of  Landerer*s 
in  the  work  quoted  above  (p.  338).  "  Schleiermacher  does 
not  content  himself^  when  considering  piety,  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  a  personal 
immortality,  with  viewing  these  religious  ideas  only  im  dis- 
tinction from  the  subjective  disposition  and  experience,  and 
removing  the  relative  aud  pictorial  element  in  them,  bot  he 
makes  point  against  these  ideas  from  the  pantheistic  point 
of  view,  as  if  they  had  originated  only  in  a  false  introductioa 
of  the  interest  of  knowledge ;  yes,  even  as  if  they  would  be 
found  to  rest  upon  defective  piety."  These  remarks  are,  we 
think,  fully  justified  in  the  above  quotations. 

We  turn  first  to  Schleiermacher's  treatment  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Qod.  He  begins  his  presentation  by  saying  (Glaub.  I. 
§  50)  :  "All  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God,  are  intended 
to  designate  not  something  special  in  God,  but  only  some- 
thing special  in  the  manner  of  referring  the  absolute  feeling 
of  dependence  to  him."  This  is  in  entire  consistency  with 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Schleiermacher  in  reference  to  the 
function  of  dogmatics,  an  ontological  knowledge  of  Grod  being 
no  object  of  dogmatic  research.    In  his  remarks  upon  this 
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section,  be  says  ^^  that  the  speculative  content  of  all  affirma- 
'tions  in  respect  to  the  divine  attributes  Is  denied  out  of  the 
simple  consideration  that  there  are  several  such  attributes. 
If  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  something  in  the 
nature  of  God,  he  is  thereby  drawn  down  into  the  region  of 
antitheses,  and  thus  his  unity  destroyed.  The  latter  is  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  all  piety,  for  in  the  feeling  of 
dependence  we  have  given  to  us  and  must  ever  have,  only 
one  simple  being.  Yet  we  may  adopt  any  form  of  speculative 
doctrine  which  leaves  this  necessary  condition  of  all  piety 
unaffected." 

The  object  of  the  theologian  in  setting  forth  divine  attri- 
butes, in  Schleiermacher's  view,  is  only  to  explain  the  abso- 
lute feeling  of  dependence.  As  this  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
operation  of  God,  the  divine  attributes  are  mo(ies  of  explana- 
tion of  the  divine  causation,  and  are  to  be  referred  always  to 
this.  His  next  proposition  therefore  is  (§  61) :  "  The  abso- 
lute causality  to  which  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence 
points,  can  only  be  described  thus  :  that  it  is  on  the  one  hand 
distinguished  from  that  causality  contained  within  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  and  consequently  antithetic  to  it,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  extent  posited  equal  to  it." 

Beginnii^g  the  nearer  definition  of  his  theme,  Schleier- 
macher  says  (§  52)  :  "  By  the  eternity  of  God  we  understand 
the  absolutely  timeless  causality  of  God,  which  conditions 
time  itself,  as  well  as  everything  temporal."  §  53  :  "  By  the 
omnipresence  of  God  we  understand  the  absolutely  spaceless 
causality  of  God,  which  conditions  space  itself,  as  well  as 
everything  in  space." 

More  interesting  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  definition 
of  omnipotence  (§64).  "In  the  concept  of  the  divine  om- 
nipotence arc  embraced  (1)  that  the  entire  system  of  nature, 
comprehending  all  spaces  and  times,  is  founded  in  the  divine 
causality,  which,  as  eternal  and  omnipresent,  is  antithetic  to 
all  finite  causality  ;  and  (2)  that  the  divine  causality,  as  our 
feeling  of  dependence  expresses  it,  is  perfectly  displayed  in 
the  totality  of  finite  being,  consequently  also  that  every- 
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thing  really  becomies,  and  occurs,  to  which  there  is  a  ijalilj 
in  God." 

This  seems  to  draw  perilously  near  pantheism.  The 
activity  of  God  is  not  only  made  the  cause  of  the  force  of 
nature,  but  absolutely  identified  with  it.  Still  it  may  be  that 
God  reigns  over  nature  as  personally  superior  to  it,  though 
for  reason  identifying  his  activity  with  it  This  "  causality 
in  God"  may  mean  only  a  "positive  volition  of  Grod,"  by 
which  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  quoted  becomes 
only  an  expression  of  what  all  admit, —  that  when  God  wills 
a  thing  it  comes  to  pass.  If  the  definition  is  thus  to  escape 
pantheism,  it  must  rescue  the  personality  of  God.  The  oai- 
tral  point  in  the  idea  of  personality  is  free-will,  and  this  in- 
volves necessarily  the  choice  of  possible  alternatives,  God 
must  at  least  jbe  able  to  do  what  he  does  not  do.  Now,  ve 
shall  see  from  the  following  extracts  that  this  essential  ele- 
ment of  personality  is  denied,  and  that  God  thus  becomea 
identified  with  the  universe,  as  an  impersonal,  necesary 
force.  Schleiermacher  says  (§  54,  2) :  **  We  come  to  tlie 
idea  of  the  divine  omnipotence  only  by  interpreting  the  abso- 
lute feeling  of  dependence,  and  consequently  we  are  without 
any  point  of  departure  for  making  claims  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  divine  causality  which  shall  go  beyond  the  system  of 
nature  which  that  feeling  embraces."  We  translate  here  as 
literally  as  possible,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  English,  for  the 
sake  of  doing  no  injustice  to  our  author. ^  He  proceeds :  "  In 
reply  to  this,  it  seems  of  course  possible  to  say  that  what  we 
call  the  All,  consists  of  the  real  and  the  possible ;  that  Obi- 
nipotence  must  therefore  embrace  these  two ;  but  that  if  it 
displays  itself  completely  and  exhaustively  in  the  totally  of 
finite  being,  it  embraces  only  the  real,  and  not  the  poesiUe. 
But  how  little  the  distinction  between  the  possiUe  and  real 
can  be  a  distinction  for  God  becomes  clear  when  we  note  ia 

1  The  German  is :  "  Wir  kommen  zur  Vontellong  der  gottlkben  AOancte 
nur  dnrch  die  Auffassung  des  schlechthinigen  Abh&ngigkeitsgefiihls,  and  m 
fehlt  uns  also  an  jedem  Ankniipfungspnnkt,  am  an  die  gottliche  Uraftcblichkeit 
Anspiiiche  zu  machen,  welche  ttber  den  Natnnasammenbang,  den  ebcn  jeMi 
€teft&l  nmfasst,  hinausgehen." 
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*what  cases  we  ourselves  chiefly  apply  it.  We  think,  in  the 
first  place,  many  a  thing  possible  in  an  object  in  consequence 
of  the  general  concept  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
is  not  however  real,  because  the  special  form  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  excludes  precisely  this  thing,  while  in  case  of 
other  individuals  of  the  same  genus,  other  forms  which  were 
also  possible  under  the  generic  concept  are  excluded  for  the 
same  reason.  But  here  something  appears  possible  to  us 
only  because  the  determination  of  tlie  particular  form  of  the 
individual  presents  a  problem  which  we  are  never  able 
perfectly  to  solve.  In  reference  to  God  such  a  distinction 
between  the  general  and  the  individual  is  non-existent ;  but  in 
him  the  genus  is  originally  the  totality  of  all  its* individual 
existences,  and  these  are,  again,  at  the  same  time  posited  and 
established  with  their  place  in  the  genus,  so  that  what  does 
not  hereby  become  real,  is  in  reference  to  him  also  not 
possible. 

"  So  again,  we  say,  there  is  many  a  thing  possible  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  an  object  —  its  inner  determinate- 
ness  through  the  genus  and  as  an  individual  being  taken 
together  —  which  nevertheless  does  not  become  real  in  and 
on  the  same,  because  it  is  prevented  by  the  position  of  the 
object  in  the  sphere  of  general  reciprocal  causation.     We 
make  this  distinction  with  right,  and  ascribe  to  that  which  is 
tlius  thought  of  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  the  other,  a  truth, 
because  we  are  able  only  by  means  of  this  indirect  process  to 
come  out  of  the  unfruitful  sphere  of  abstraction,  and  form  a 
living  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual being  depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions.    Could  we, 
however,  get  a  general  view  for  every  point  of  the  influence 
of  the  entire  system  of  reciprocal  causation,  we  should  say 
at  once,  what  has  not  become  real  was  not  possible  within 
the  system  of  nature.     But  in  (Jod  the  one  is  not  separated 
from  the  other,  —  that  which  exists  for  itself  established  in 
one  way,  and  the  reciprocal  causation  established  in  another 
way, —  but  l)oth  are  established  with  and  through  one  another, 
so  that  in  reference  to  him,  only  that  is  possible  which  is 
founded  as  much  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
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^^  All  cases  of  this  distinction  which  have  a  tmth  for  us, 
may  be  referred  to  these  two.  For  the  idea  of  a  po^iUe 
beyond  the  totality  of  the  real  has  no  truth  even  for  ns,  be- 
cause not  only  does  the  pious  consciousness  not  bring  us  to 
this  point,  but  more,  however  we  may  have  arrived  there  in 
any  case,  we  are  thereby  compelled  to  assume  a  self-iimits- 
tion  of  the  divine  omnipotence  which  can  never  be  given  to 
us,  and  for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  except  so  tiot 
what  was  conceived  as  possible  should  be  compelled  to  come 
into  existence  not  as  an  increase,  but  in  some  way  as  a  de- 
crease of  the  real,  —  whereby  the  whole  presupposition  is 
destroyed." 

The  absolute  irreconcilability  of  these  passages  with  the 
conception  of  a  free  will  will  appear  at  once  to  every  reader. 
The  point  is,  however,  rendered  clearer  by  the  following  pw- 
sage  in  the  paragraph  succeeding  that  above  quoted.  "A 
distinction  between  can  and  will  exists  as  little  in  Ctod  as 
that  between  real  and  possible.  For  whichever  of  the  two 
may  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  wilt  or  tlie  «i»,  there 
always  lies  therein  a  limitation,  which  can  only  be  removed 
when  we  place  the  two  equal  in  extent  But  even  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two,  as  if  can  were  another  condition  from  wifl,  is 
an  imperfection.  For  if  I  am  to  think  of  a  can  without  a  wili^ 
such  a  will  must  proceed  from  an  individual  impulse,  and 
one  therefore  occasioned  [in  God  by  some  other  being]  ;  and 
if  I  am  to  think  of  a  will  without  a  can,  such  a  con  cannot 
have  its  ground  in  the  internal  power  [of  Grod],  but  must  be 
one  given  from  without.  If,  consequently,  because  there  » 
in  God  no  willing  from  individual  impulses,  and  no  power  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  under  influences  from  without,  we 
cannot  separate  the  two  in  thought  in  respect  to  Gk)d,  tiiere- 
fore,  because  volition  and  power  together  necessarily  ccmsti* 
tute  activity,  neither  are  volition  and  activity  to  be  separated 
from  one  another,  nor  power  and  activity,  but  the  entire  om- 
nipotence is  undividedly  and  undiminishedly  that  which  does 
and  works  all." 

This  is  positive  pantheism,  and  it  seems  to  us  unnecessarily 
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80.  Schleiermacher  in  conformity  to  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples might  have  said :  We  have  in  the  absolute  feeling  of 
dependence  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God.  We  never 
come  in  contact  with  nature  but  so  that  this  consciousness 
may  immediately  arise  within  us.  Our  experience,  and  con- 
sequently this  consciousness,  stops  with  nature,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  occasion  to  inquire  for  a  God  beyond  it,  and  all 
such  inquiry  must  end  in  idle  speculation,  unverifiable  at  the 
bar  of  consciousness.  God  is  living  force  ;  more,  as  to  his 
personality,  etc.,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  know.  This  would 
have  been  a  negative  pantheism — a  failure  to  rise  into  the  clear 
light  of  Christian  theism.  But  here  are  positive  statements 
as  to  what  the  relation  of  genus  and  individual  is,  as  to  the 
outological  meaning  of  the  nature  of  an  object,  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  will,  as  to  the  origin  under 
certain  circumstances  of  divine  power,  —  all  of  them  specula- 
tion, and  as  it  seems  to  us  peculiarly  doubtful  speculation. 
Schleiermacher  thus  oversteps  the  limits  of  his  method  as 
laid  down  by  himself,  and  only  succeeds  in  confounding  him- 
self with  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  The  foundation  on 
which  he  would  build  was  too  narrow,  and  the  structure  he 
could  raise  upon  it  too  insignificant  for  either  his  soaring  in- 
tellect or  his  Christian  faith.  He  ought  to  have  begun  again 
at  the  very  beginning.  Not  doing  so,  he  has  fatally  marred 
bis  work,  but  he  has  also  shown  us  at  the  same  time  more 
clearly  the  insufficiency  of  his  first  principles. 

If  further  proof  of  the  real  scope  of  Schleiermacher's  theo- 
logy be  needed,  we  may  point  to  his  utterances  respecting  the 
Incarnation.  If  our  interpretation  of  him  be  correct,  there  can 
be  no  true  incarnation,  and  if  not  correct,  still  the  relation  of 
Qod  to  the  man  Jesus  will  illustrate  the  mode  under  which 
the  divine  nature  is  conceived.  The  presentation  'of  this  sub- 
ject begins  at  §  93.  The  historical  reality  of  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  in  the  world  is  firmly  maintained,  and  it  is  declared 
that  there  must  be  in  him  a  truly  archetypal  (urbildlicK)  ele- 
ment, which  must  appear  in  every  historical  element  of  his 
person.  In  §  94  this  archetypal  element  is  more  fully  defined. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  71 
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^^  TheBedeemer  IB  like  all  men  in  ccmaeqiieace  of  ihe  identitf 
of  human  aature,  but  distinguished  from  all  throogfa  the  < 
slant  power  of  his  consdausn&s  of  God,  which  was  a\ 
being'  of  Ood  m  himJ^  The  natoral  inteq>retatioii  of  these 
words,  whereby  all  sudi  assumption  by  Deity  of  flesh  in  Jecoi 
Christ  as  the  church  teaches  is  forever  denied,  is  the  correet 
one.  Many  passages  migfat  be  cited  in  proof  oi  onrstate* 
ment,  but  one  or  two  will  suffice.  In  §  94,  2  we  read  :  ^  To 
ascribe  to  Christ  an  absolutely  pcrwerful  oonscioosDess  si 
Ood,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  a  being  of  Ood  in  him,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing.^'  And  again  :  ^  so  far  as  we  posit  the  cob- 
sciousness  of  €rod  in  his  consciousness  as  steadily  and  ex- 
clusirely  determining  every  moment,  and  consequently  Ak 
perfect  indwelling  of  the  kig-hest  Being  at  his  peculiar  beiaf 
and  h^  innermost  seif^  In  §  95  he  remarks :  ^  The  churches 
f  onnulas  of  the  person  of  Christ  stand  in  need  of  an  extoided 
critical  treatment" 

But  was  Sdileiermacher  after  all  truly  a  pantheist  ?  Ha 
was  so  far  as  his  treatment  of  Christianity  is  concerned^  ia 
his  Dogmatics,  but  it  may  have  been  because  he  was  eau^jit, 
entangled,  in  a  false  method.  Was  he  really  himself,  in  bis 
speculations,  when  out  in  the  free  field  of  unrestrained  think- 
ing, a  pantheist  f  Tliis  question  cannot  be  avoided,  and  v3[ 
press  itself  with  power  upon  every  one  who  has  learned  is 
love  him  in  his  personal  character,  or  prize  him  as  a  helper 
in  the  great  religioi»  reformation  of  Cermany  in  this  coitavT. 
In  concluding  this  article  we  therefore  address  ourselves  to 
its  answer,  and  turn  to  the  Dialekiikj  Schleiermaeher's  poreij 
philosophical  work. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  8chleiermacher's  {diilosoplqr  is 
that  knowledge  and  being  correspond.  He  opposes  Kant  at 
this  point,  who  held  that  we  have  an  experience  and  a  knovl> 
edge  which  not  only  may  not,  but  do  not,  correspond  to 
tire  reality  of  external  things.  Knowledge  possesses  to 
Schleiermadier  reality  and  meaaing  only  as  it  possesses  a 
real  oorreqwndenoe  to  being  possessing  actual,  objective  et* 
istence.    Tims  there  stand  over  against  each  ofliar  these  two 
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i-estlms  of  ideas  and  of  tbuige,  aad  what  Is  formally  true  of 
tlie  one  holds  also  of  tlie  other. 

The  iuteliectual  world  forms  a  system  of  concepts  which 
raay  be  arranged,  as  is  familiarly  done  in  logic,  under  a 
scheme  of  genera  and  species,  terminating  at  the  lower  end 
in  individuals,  and  at  the  upper  in  the  most  comprehensive 
concept  which  can  be  imagined.  A  familiar  example  of  such 
a  concept  would  be  that  of  being,  so  long  used  in  logic  as 
tlie  summum  genus.  Beyond  this  there  will  be  found,  if 
thought  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  a  limit,^  as  Schleier- 
xaacher  calls  it,  which  the  editor  of  the  DicUektik  has  well 
defined  ^  as  follows :  "  Schleiermacher  has  designated  by  the 
term '  limit '  not  simply  that  which  as  a  concept  is  the  liighest 
in  tlie  series,  which  comprises  all  other  concepts  under  itself, 

but  also  that  unity  which  lies  absolutely  above  the 

concept,  above  even  the  liighest  concept,  to  which  one  draws 
no  nearer  however  high  he  ascends  in  the  series,  and  which 
consequently  is  not  identical  with  the  totality  of  knowledge, 

but  is  its  absolute  foundation."    Within  the  sphere  over 

which  this  limit  stands  exalted  every  concept  sustains  the 
double  relation  of  genus  to  all  species  below  it,  and  species 
to  all  genera  above  it. 

Now,  parallel  to  this  intellectual  world,  and  interpretable 
by  it,  there  is  the  world  of  beii^.  This,  too,  has  its  scale  of 
superior  and  inferior  members ;  only  here  the  concept  is 
replaced  by  force,  and  genus  and  species  become  force  and 
phenomenon.  Every  phenomenon  is  a  force  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  series  below  it,  and  every  force  a  phenomenon  to 
those  above  it.  The  summit  of  the  series  would  be  that 
force  which,  like  the  summum  genuSy  would  be  only  force, 
and  never  phenomenon  —  the  force  in  all  the  lower  members 
of  which  they  would  be  only  manifestations.  Such  a  force 
would,  however,  be  striotly  a  member  of  the  series.  Beyond 
it,  cx)nstituting  no  link  in  its  chain,  but  the  presupposition 
and  foundation  of  the  whole,  there  must  be  something  cor- 
responding to  the  limit  in  tlie  intellectual  world,  and  this  is 
1 "  Grence/'  —  *'4Ue  otae  Gm^  ^  B«frifiw,"  S  ISa.       ^  Note  to  \  183. 
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the  Deity.  It  is  defined  by  Schleiermacher^s  editor  as  "  the 
truly  unconditioned,  all -conditioning  ;  while  tiie  highest 
force  [in  the  above-mentioned  Beries]  conditioDs  other 
things  only  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  itself  also  conditSooed 
by  them." 

The  absolute  foundation  of  the  world  of  being  is  some- 
times represented  by  Schleiermacher  as  correspomdinff  to, 
sometimes  is  identified  vnthy  the  limit  of  the  inteUectoal 
world.  It  is  the  absolute  unity,  indivisible,  containing  withia 
itself  no  antithesis,  and  standing  in  no  antithetic  relatioii 
with  being.  Tlie  highest  force,  because  it  is  higher  tliaa 
some  other  force  which  stands  in  the  relation  of  phenomenoa 
to  it,  is  a  meml)er  of  the  antithetical  series,  and  correspcMids 
consequently  to  the  summum  gentry  and  for  this  reason  it 
cannot  be  the  Deity  (§  188). 

This,  then,  is  Schleiermacher's  conception  of  Ood,  philo- 
sophically derived:  God  is  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
thought  and  being.  Schleiermacher  defines  the  differefice 
of  his  system  from  pantheism  at  tliis  point,  by  saying  that 
'^  the  latter  makes  the  Deity  identical  with  the  highest  font, 
that  is,  it  is  the  all-embracing  and  one  iorqp  of  which  the 
other  forces  and  the  being  of  the  world  are  only  the  phe- 
nomena." Spinoza's  conception  of  Gbd,  he  sajs,  is  a  mei« 
abstract  formula  (§  183).  Later  he  says  (under  §  186); 
"  The  Deity  of  Spinoza  is  nothing  but  the  highest  force  of 
which  I  have  spoken."  He  mentions  under  the  same  aectioB 
the  different  ideas  about  God  in  relation  to  matter  which  htTS 
been  presented  in  opposition  to  that  of  Spinoza,  and  says 
finally :  ''  A  third  view  stands,  as  must  be  confessed,  higher, 
viz.  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  in  which  it  is 
presupposed  that  the  final  step  in  the  series  was  chaotic  matter. 
But  if  the  Deity  be  so  conceived,  what  is  it?  Nothing  but 
the  highest  unity  of  force,  set  free  from  all  limits,  of  whidi 
the  world  is  the  total  manifestation  and  the  revelation ;  for 
it  is  force  which  produces  the  phenomenon  ;  and*  the  thinking 
upon  God  would  then  be  nothing  else  than  what  the  physical 
and  ethical  thinking  also  is  —  no  transcendental  thinking  at 
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all.^    The  idea  whereby  it  has  been  proposed  to  confute 
Spinoza  is  really  the  very  idea  of  Spinoza  himself." 

Schleiermacher  has  thus  apparently  risen  above  pantheism; 

but  he  has  finished  his  discussion  by  rising  to  such  a  height 

stbove  the  Christian  doctrine  also,  that  from  his  dizzy  elevation 

the  latter  seems  the  same  as  Spinoza's,  just  as  objects  upon 

the  earth  are  confused  to  the  eye  of  the  aeronaut.    This 

conception  of  God  was  obtained  by  an  abstract  and  purely 

intellectual  process.    God  is  thus  in  no  proper  sense  of  the 

-words  given  to  us.    We  may  know  tluU  he  is  by  a  necessary 

implication  of  thought,  but  him  we  do  not  know,  nor  have 

we  formed  any  idea  what  he  is.    The  conception  of  God 

g&ined  up  to  this  point  is  therefore  defective.    Schleiermacher 

seeks  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  following  manner;  and 

we  beg  leave,  before  passing  over  to  this  point,  to  call  the 

attention  of  our  readers  in  advance  to  the  dissimilarity  of 

process  and  similarity  of  result  with  those  already  seen  in 

the  Glaubenslehre. 

The  distinction  between  intellection  and  volition  enters 
'  Sclileiermacher's  system  at  an  early  point.  The  certainty 
of  the  former  is  secured  by  its  dependence  upon  tlie  transcen- 
dental ground  or  limit  of  thought,  that  is,  upon  the  Deity. 
'*  But,"  he  says,  "  we  need  a  transcendental  ground  for  our 
certainty  in  willing,  as  well  as  for  that  in  knowing,  and  the 
two  must  be  the  same "  (§  214).  The  somewhat  obscure 
phrase  "certainty  in  willing"  is  explained  in  the  words: 
**  The  ground  of  the  agreement  of  our  volition  with  being— 
f  that  is  to  say,  that  our  action  really  goes  out  of  ourselves, 
and  that  external  being  is  accessible  to  the  reason,  and  will 

receive  the  ideal  stamp  of  our  will,  lies only  in  the 

purely  transcendental  identity  of  the  ideal  and  real "  (ib.). 
It  means,  then,  the  certainty  that  volition  is  no  mere  subjec- 
tive process,  without  meaning  or  place  in  the  system  of  nature. 
This  transcendental  ground,  common  to  botli  intellection  and 

1  The  passage  (ander  ^  IS6,  p.  119)  is  ambfgaons,  but  I  think  the  sense 
demands  the  above  translation  :  "  Das  Denken  Gottes  wire  dann  nichts  anderet, 
•b  das  phynsehe  and  ethische  Denken  anch  ist,  dorehans  kein  tnuucendentei.'' 
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volition,  must  be  given  In  both,  H  given  at  nil,  and  if  gif«i 
in  both,  then  in  "  the  relative  identity  *'  of  both  ;  ie-  m  tlat 
in  which  the  two  come  to  an  identity,  viz.  in  the^^&^,  wfakk, 
as  the  end  of  thought  and^  the  beginning  of  volition,  is  Ae 
identity  of  both,  btrt  only  a  relative  identity,  since  one  or  fbe 
other  of  the  two  always  preponderates.  **  With  owr  oofr 
sciousness  there  is  also  given  to  us  the  conscioosness  of  God 
as  a  component  part  of  onr  self-consdooaness  as  well  as  of 
onr  external  consciousness  "  (§  216). 

Precisely  what  this  feeling  is  remains  somewhat  indistiiicL 
Certainly  it  is  not  exactly  the  religions  feeling  of  depeod- 
ence,  although  allied  to  it.  Schleiermacher  says:  **Tbe 
intuition  of  God  is  never  really  attained,  but  remains  oolf 
indirect  schematism.*'  Here  he  refers  to  an  intuition  grrca 
in  the  feeling.  He  continues  :  "  However,  it  is  under  this 
form  entirely  pure  of  everything  foreign.  The  reSgiaus  ted- 
ing  is,  to  be  sure,  one  really  attained,  but  it  is  never  pore, 
for  the  consciousness  of  God  in  it  is  ever  through  somethiDg 
else"  (§215). 

But,  however  this  feeling  and  the  religious  feeling  msy 
differ,  they  agree  remarkably  in  the  kind  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  God  which  they  produce.  Schleiennacher 
says,  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Glaubenslehre  :  **  We  hate 
knowledge  only  of  the  being  of  God  in  us,  and  in  things,  bat 
not  at  all  of  a  being  of  God  external  to  the  world,  or  ia 
itself"  (§  216).  Further  :  "  There  is  no  antitliesis  of  coo- 
cept  and  object,^  and  of  tl^ill  and  can  or  ouffht  posited  in 
him."  "  The  being  of  God  in  itself  cannot  be  given  to  us; 
for  there  is  in  him  no  concept,  except  in  the  identity  with 
the  object.  We  have,  therefore,  a  concept  of  him  only  to  far 
as  we  are  Gody  i.e.  have  him  in  us,"  —  a  marvellously  illog- 
ical conclusion,  and  yet  Schleiermacher's,  Again:  "If  t 
being  of  God  externd  to  the  world  were  given  us,  God  and 
the  world  would  be  in  this  way  separated,  and  by  this  means 
the  idea  of  God  or  the  idea  of  the  world  is  in  any  case 

i  Or,  "  except  it  is  identical." — Gdrm.  "  Bena  es  giebt  in  flim  keinoo  Bq|itf 
all  ia  def  Identit&t  mit  dem  Q^genstande." 
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destroyed.    For  (a)  if  boih^  without  reference  to  the  separa- 
-Koiiy  are  yet  to  coincide  at  all  points,  the  world,  which  is 
posited  mider  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  must  be  posited 
9lb  an  infinite  one,  in  which  infinity  it  cannot  be  conceived  of 
SB  dependent,  and  so  does  not  appear  to  require  a  transcend- 
ent ground.    Or  (6)  if,  to  save  the  dependence,  the  two  do 
not  coincide  at  all  points,  but  the  being  of  God  extends  beyond 
the  being  of  the  world,  the  question  rises,  whether  the  entire 
being  of  Ood  which  extends  beyond  the  world,  differs  from 
that  [part]  which  is  reflected  in  it.    In  the  affirmative  case, 
there  is  posited  a  difference  in  Ood,  and  he  is  not  the  abso- 
lute unity.    In  the  negative,  the  being  of  the  world  could  not 
be  founded  in  him,  because  otherwise  the  part  of  him  extend- 
ing 1)eyond  the  being  of  the  world  must  also  foimd  a  world, 
and  consequently  the  world  must  be  equivalent  to  his  entire 
activity.  —  whereby  we  are  brought  back  to  tlie  f ornaer  sup- 
position." 

So  much  for  negative  results.  Of  positive  definitions  as 
to  our  knowledge  of  Ood,  Schleiermacher  gives  us  few.  He 
Bays;  "The  two  ideas,  the  world  and  Ood,  are  correlates. 
They  are  not  identical,  but  one  is  not  to  be  thought  without 
the  other, —  the  world  not  without  Ood ;  Ood  also  not  without 
the  world"  (§  219).  "  We  have  no  right  to  establish  any 
other  relation  between  them  than  that  of  their  co-existence  "  ^ 
(§  224).  Any  other  expression  than  this  is  useless,  for  it 
will  either  destroy  the  idea  of  the  world  or  of  God,  or  will 
amount  to  the  same  thing  with  it  Yet  the  ideas  are  not  the 
same. 

In  pausing  at  this  point,  as  the  final  result  of  Schleier- 
macher's  philosophical  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  must 
beware  of  thinking  that  he  means  thereby  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personality  of  Ood,  as  commonly  understood, 
untouched,  and  simply  to  avoid  discussing  it  This  is  no 
more  the  purpose  of  the  Dialektik  than  of  the  Olaubenslehre. 
It  is  definitely  intended  to  exclude  the  idea  of  personality,  on 
the  supposition  that  to  admit  its  possibility,  —  I  had  almost 
1 "  all  das  det  Zasammenseiiu  beidor." 
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said  to  leave  its  possibility  unrefuted,  —  were  that  "  9tjing 
something  more  "  so  rigorously  opposed.  PersoDality  is,  and 
must  be,  positively  denied.  Free  activity  on  Gkni's  part,  as 
for  example,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  a  desoeiMliog 
into  the  antithesis  of  the  necessary  and  the  free,  and  is 
accordingly  unthinkable  (§  225,  note;  compare  passages 
above  quoted  from  §  186). 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  from  the  stand-point  of  phi- 
losophy is,  then,  this :  (a)  Schleiermacher's  conception  of 
God  is  to  him  absolutely  undefinable  in  a  positive  way,  and 
negatively  defined  is  lacking  in  all  the  elements  which  Urn 
mind  of  man  demands  to  constitute  the  idea  of  personality. 
It  consequently  amounts  to  nothing.  If  the  formula  of 
Spinoza  is  abstract,  as  Schleiermacher  says,  his  own  is  empty. 
(&)  His  practical  God  is  simply  the  force  of  the  world  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  its  phenomenal  app^trance ;  that  is, 
it  is  the  world  itself,  for  while  logically^  it  is  not  really^  dif- 
ferent from  the  latter.  This  is,  according  to  our  conception, 
pantheism. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  back  over  our  whole  study  we  find 
certain  suggestions  as  to  the  permanent  value  of  Sehleie^ 
macher's  work.  We  refer  here,  not  to  the  many  incidental 
services  which  he  rendered,  and  which  the  church  has  ever 
affectionately  to  cherish,  like  his  vindication  of  the  historical 
reality  of  the  Redeemer's  life  ;  but  to  the  main  trend  of  Us 
system,  —  to  his  services  to  dogmatic  thought.  His  aim  was 
to  establish  an  eternal  peace  between  science  and  religion  by 
vindicating  for  religion  an  exclusive  sphere  of  its  own.  The 
idea  was  grand.  He  founded  religion,  therefore,  upon  Chris- 
tian experience,  a  foundation  broad  enough,  and  one  on  whidi 
dogmatics  builds  to-day  more  than  ever  before,  and  in  whicli 
she  has  what  Schleiermacher  sought,  an  independent  sphere. 
This  service  is  permanent  and  incalculably  great.  Bat  be 
defined  experience  as  a  determination  of  the  feeling,  whidi 
was  an  unwarrantable  restriction,  and  narrowed  even  this  to 
a  form  half  mystic  and  intangible.    He  excluded  all  the  reg* 
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nlated  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  intellect  from  theology, 
even  when  they  had  common  objects  of  thought  He  would 
Biinply  give  an  interpretation  of  Christian  experience  as 
defined  by  him,  and  constitute  this  into  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Tlie  result  was  an  indistinct  and  undefined  pan- 
theism. The  tendency  of  his  heart  to  mysticism  prevented 
him  from  rising  above  it,  but  the  demands  of  his  mind  for 
clear  thinking  compelled  him  to  define  it  more  closely. 
Though  he  had  excluded  philosophy  from  theology,  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, to  philosophize,  and  constructed  a  pantheistic  philosophy 
to  justify  a  pantheistic  theology.  And  thus  his  entire  sys- 
tem, from  the  nearer  definition  of  its  first  and  true  conception, 
is  but  one  great  architectonic  failure,  and  a  beacon  of  warning 
rather  than  of  welcome  to  every  voyager  of  the  seas  of  thought. 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher  are  but 

<<  ruined  columns  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  ne'er  complete." 

Religion  does  constitute  a  sphere  by  itself.  Christian  ex- 
perience is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  Christian  theology. 
But  the  universe  is  one,  and  all  (Jod's  ways  testify  of  him.  A 
complete  theology  will  therefore  draw  from  nature ;  there 
need  be  no  quarrel  between  science  and  theology,  though 
there  will  be  conflict.  Perfect  harmony  between  the  two  will 
only  be  gained  when  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  ways  in 
gracious  dealings  with  the  soul  is  joined  by  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  ways  in  nature,  and  that  will  be  only  in  heaven. 
Meantime  the  theologian  must  ^^  stand  and  wait,"  but  in  con- 
fident hope,  KNOWING  IN  WHOM  HE  RAS  BEUEVEO. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  159.  7S 
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ARTICLE    VII. 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIAN  HIGH  QCBOOUk^ 

BT  PKOF.  nVQH  M.  SCOTT,  CHICAGO  THBOLOOICAb  MMXaSAMT. 

The  general  scope  of  the  following  paper  may  be  gathered  from  tfat 
questions  proposed  on  behalf  of  this  Association.     They  are : 

1.  **  What  provision  does  the  Fmssian  goyemment  make  for  refigioHi 
and  moral  instruction  and  inflnence  in  its  system  of  state  edacataon  ? 

S.  '*  What  denominations  exist  in  Germaay;  and  how  does  the  goravBail 
manage  to  secure  their  good  will  and  co-operation  in  edocatioiial  mattcn? 

8.  *^  Since  there  is  so  nrach  thorough  Christian  instruction  given  im  Ger- 
many, bow  does  it  happen  that  there  is  so  much  scepticism  there  ? 

4.  "  Can  the  Prussian  plan  of  Christian  education  be  adopted  in  tha 
United  States  ?  What  changes  should  be  made  in  it  to  adapt  it  to  oar 
American  system  ?    Or  is  it  impossible  to  do  so  ?  " 

In  attempting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  ol  religions  tfat^^rag  im 
Prussian  schools,  it  diould  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  a  fnndiiftii 
principle  running  throughout  it,  as  eyery  Grerman  school  system,  is  an 
emphatic  conviction  that  the  nation  is  Christian  in  instincts,  in  hirtory, 
and  in  aims ;  and  that  therefore  no  plan  of  instruction  is  complete  whoA 
does  not  include  the  thorough  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  and  mor^ 

In  1870  Von  Miihler,  minister  of  public  instruction,  said:*  ^TlM 
direction  of  the  educational  system  in  all  its  branches  bdongi  to  th» 
state.    That  is  a  principle  which  has  been  rooted  for  more  than  a  handled 

years  in  our  public  life But  we  understand  by  the  state  not  aa 

abstract  legal  idea,  but  a  living  complex  of  all  the  intellectual  aad 
material  forces  and  activities  which  belong  to  the  nation,  to  make  thcai 
serviceable  to  a  common  end,  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  whoku 
The  state  can  therefore  least  of  all  in  the  matter  of  education  ne^^ect  those 
living,  intellectual  forces  which  are  of  such  far-reaching  importaaee  in 
the  nation.  Particularly  in  reference  to  religion,  and  the  church  whick 
is  called  to  foster  religion^  can  it  not  so  act.  An  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  intimate  union  between  culture  and  religion,  between  school  and 
church  among  our  people  —  a  union  of  more  than  a  thousand  yean, 
growth  —  would  be  an  impossibility.  It  was  proposed  to  the  NatioBal 
Assembly  of  1848  with  a  view  to  an  absolute  separation  betwera  chnitk 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Western  College  Association  at  Grinnell,  Io««, 
Dec.  27,  1882. 
*  Wiese,  Uoheres  Schnlwesen,  ii.  p.  85. 
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and  state,  but  dropped  because  of  the  oppositiofi  manifested  tbrongbout 
the  conntry.  What  was  true  then  is  stiU  more  emphatically  true  to-day. 
We  can  say  irith  all  eertainty,  our  German  people  wfll  have  their  schools 
be  Christian  and  remain  Christian.  Our  constitution  follows  this  prin* 
ciple.  It  determines  that  religious  instruction  shall  not  be  given  apart 
from  the  schools,  but  in  the  schools ;  and  that  the  churches  and  religious 
societies  shall  hove  a  leading  influence  in  giving  such  instruction.  It 
desires  to  have  confessional  distinctions  as  far  as  possible  regarded  in  the 
public  schools.  In  Article  XV.  it  guarantees  to  the  churches  and  religious 
societies  expressly  all  their  institutions,  endowments,  and  funds  devoted 
to  education,  and  determines  that  in  all  pubHe  arrangements  of  the  state  -* 
in  the  school  as  elsewhere  —  which  have  to  do  with  the  exercise  of 
religion,  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  regarded  as  the  basis.  We  regard 
religious  instruction  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sum  total  of  school  instruc- 
tion ;  we  assure  the  church  authorities  and  leaders  of  religious  societies 
tlieir  proper  influence.  The  training  of  teachers  is  not  to  be  separated 
£rom  connection  with  the  church  and  religions  culture.'' 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  Prussian  educational  institutions  may 
be  divided,  viz.  the  common  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  university, 
the  high  school  will  more  properly  iUustrate  the  information  sought  by 
snch  an  association  as  this.  In  the  primary  schools,  usually  having  three 
classes,  elementary  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  ordinary  teachers, 
preparatory  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  more  advanced  curriculum.  The 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  occupy  our  attention,  for  it  does 
not  pretend  to  give  religious  instruction  apart  from  professional  theology. 
The  certificate  of  **  ripeness "  with  which  every  young  man  enters  the 
university  includes  religion,  and  marks  the  completion  of  the  religious 
instruction  which  the.  state  provides  for  every  edticated  citizen.  In  the 
high  schools,  then,  the  Prussian  system  of  teaching  religion  finds  its  most 
important  field.    Of  such  schods  four  kinds  are  distinguished  : 

1.  The  higher  citizen  schools  (Hdhere  Biirgerschulen),  of  which  there 
were  in  1874  ninety.  These  include  all  ordinary  subjects  and  modem 
languages,  but  not  Latin  and  Grreek.  Schools  oif  this  sort  exist  also  for 
girls,  but  by  no  means  in  sufficient  number,  so  that  many  private  schools 
supplement  them. 

2.  Realschulen,  or  literary  academies,  of  which  there  were  in  1874 
ninety-seven.  Here  Latin  is  added  to  the  studies,  and  prominence  given 
to  the  natural  sciences.  These  two  classes  of  high  schools,  forming  essen- 
tially but  one  class,  are  especially  intended  for  those  who  do  not  Intend 
to  follow  a  learned  profession,  and  for  business  men. 

8*  The  pro-gymnasia.  These  are  jnst  gymnasia  without  the  highest  class 
(L),  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other.    They  numbered  thirty-four  in  1 8  74. 

4.  The  high  school  par  exoellefwty  the  gymnasium,  or  regular  classical 
academy,  which  is  the  gateway  to  the  university  and  all  higher  learning. 
These  number  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  aboat  twenty-five  Protestant  academSei  aad 
homes  for  students,  and  nine  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  of  a  similar  sort' 
These,  as  much  as  the  others,  are  under  government  inspection ;  for  not 
even  private  schools  in  Germany  can  employ  teachers  who  have  not 
passed  the  state  examination,  or  occupy  buildings  which  the  govenmeat 
authority  has  not  approved.  They  have  much  more  of  a  home  character 
than  the  more  public  institutions.  The  students  live  in  the  Abimnat,  or 
Convik,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  and  receive  often  free,  or  partly  free, 
board  and  tuition.  In  these  boarding  colleges,  as  in  similar  denooDBa- 
tional  institutions  in  Britain  and  America,  great  care  is  taken  to  coHivale 
the  religious  life;  and  in  some  instances  especial  provinon  is  made  for 
those  who  desire  to  study  theology.  In  some  cases  they  offer  simply  a 
Christian  home,  especially  to  orphans  or  boys  far  from  their  own  boaei» 
with  ovevight  of  studies  which  are  prosecuted  at  some  neighboring  gjm- 
nasium.  In  others  they  give  a  complete  high-school  training  in  connectka 
with  special  attention  to  religious  culture.  About  three  thousand  boyi 
attend  the  Protestant  and  about  four  hundred  the  Roman  Catholie  in- 
stitutions of  this  nature  in  Prussia. 

But  to  return  to  the  gymnasium.  Here  boys  are  expected  to  enter  abotfl 
their  tenth  year,  after  having  spent  three  years  in  the  primary  school. 
The  gymnasium  has  six  classes  and  at  least  nine  teachers.  The  < 
extends  usually  over  nine  years,  and  includes  religion,  the  German,  ] 
Greek,  and  French  languages,  history  and  geography,  mathemataci}  aad 
physics,  science  of  nature,  drawing  and  writing ;  occupying  in  all  thhty 
hours  a  week.    Extra  hours  are  added  for  Hebrew,  music,  and  gymnastics. 

Candidates  to  teach,  who  must  have  taken  a  gymnasium  *  and  univer- 
sity course,  may  apply  for  the  facultas  docendi  in  any  of  four  depart^ 
ments;  viz.  in  the  philologico-historic,  the  mathematico-scientiBc,  ia 
that  of  religion  and  Hebrew,  or  modem  languages.  In  1838  religion  aad 
Hebrew  were  made  a  department,  but  religious  teachers  must  abo  be 
capable  of  teaching  at  least  the  middle  classes  in  some  other  sobjeets. 
Religion  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  coarse,  and 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  the  list  Since  1824  all  teachers 
must  pass  an  examination  in  religious  knowledge ;  but  the  teacher  ot 
religion  must  pass  a  special  examination  for  his  work,  just  as  the  Greek 
teacher  for  his  department ;  and  in  all  cases  before  the  same  board  of 
imiversity  examiners.  Religious  instruction  is  usually  given  by  three 
teachers  in  the  gymnasium,  each  of  them  having  clearly  defined  duties,  aad 
each  being  directed  as  to  what  he  is  to  teach  and  how  he  is  to  impart  it. 
Teachers  for  the  highest  classes  must  stand  an  examination  on  the  coo- 

1  Cf.  in  general  the  sections  in  Wiese,  Hoheres  8chalwesen,Vo]s.  L-iii.  ISM 
—1874;  also  his  Verordnangen  nnd  Gesetse,  1875. 

>  Teachers  for  Realschulen,  however,  may  now  go  fiom 
university. 
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-fcents  of  the  Bible  and  their  connection,  on  Old  and  New  Testament 
Introduction,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  church 
l&istory,  New  Testament  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Seminaries  (i.e.  classes  under  the  familiar  direction  of  a  professor)  for 
special  training  and  practice  in  certain  branches,  are  connected  with 
xno0t  universities  and  many  gymnasia.     Among  these  are  seminaries 
especially  intended  to  train  well  qualified  persons  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
A.  certain  number  of  picked  men,  usually  about  six,  are  here  pat  under 
'the  care  of  an  experienced  educationist,  who  leads  them  into  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instruction.     Such  brilliant  students  receive  bursaries  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  are  usually  appointed  in 
time  to  prominent  positions.     A  seminary  in  Magdeburg  receives  such 
students  to  train  for  religious  teachers  in  high  schools.    It  provides  for 
fiix  at  a  time,  usually  young  men  who  bad  finished  their  theological  studies 
with  distinction,  and  who  decide  to  teach,  pays  their  expenses,  and  aims  at 
producing  thoroughly  qualified  religious  instructors.    It  may  be  remarked 
that  theological  students  hear  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  university  on 
Katechetik,  and  learn  practically  in  the  public  schools  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professor  and  fellow  students  how  to  give  instruction  for  confirma- 
tion.    This  is  worthy  of  notice ;  for  the  qualification  to  teach  religion  is 
acquired  seldomer  than  formerly  by  candidates  for  teacher,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  local  clergy  must  undertake  that  duty  by  single  hours  in 
school.    Of  &ve  hundred  Protestant  teachers  licensed  in  1873  forty-five 
passed  in  Hebrew  and  religion,  i.e.  to  teach  them ;  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  Roman  Catholic  but  two  passed  in  these  subjects ;  and  of  six 
Jewish  none.    In  1872  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Protes- 
tant and  one  hundred  and  five   Roman   Catholic  clergymen  teaching 
religion  in  schools.    In  1873  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
teachers  in  Prussian  high  schools  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
drawn  from  the  local  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  religion  must  teach  a  year  or  more  on  probation,  like 
all  other  teachers.  Like  all  others  he  must  also  on  assuming  ofiice  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  loyalty  to  king  and  country  and  of  faithfulness  to  his  duty 
as  instructor.  Temporary  teachers  pledge  themselves  by  publicly  giving 
their  hand. 

The  course  of  religious  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  an  average  gym- 
nasium, such  a  course  being  endorsed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  not  to  be  changed,  occupies  three  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  (YL  to 
y.),  and  two  hours  a  week  in  the  upper  classes  (IV.  to  I.),  and  is  as 
follows' — the  first  hour  in  the  morning  being  devoted  to  religion : 

In  the  sixth  class  (the  lowest),  Bible  narratives  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  times  of  the  kings,  taught  from  a  book  of  Bible  stories.    Before 

^  Wiese,  Verordnnngen  and  Qeaetxe  (fSa  die  hoheren  Schnlen  in  Freossen, 
1875,  p.  817  f. 
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the  chief  festivals  the  proper  aoeoimt  from  the  New  TeMMoeiit.    Ike  ftm 
part  of  the  caleduflm  with  Luther's  ezplanaiioiis  hemmed  by  1 
second  and  third  parts  being  etHnmitted  to  memory  without  the  < 
tion.    Xq  understanding  with  the  other  teaehers  a  certain 
texts  and  hymns  is  given  to  be  i^emoriced* 

In  the  fif  ih  class,  New  Testament  aanraUve  is  to  be  learned  la  the  smms 
way,  and  the  general  division  and  order  of  the  boohs  of  the  Bible.  The 
eatechism  is  reviewed,  and  the  second  part  with  Lather's  esqilaeaSM 
eoQunitted.  Hymns  are  reviewed,  and  some  new  ones  learned.  The  pio* 
grcss  of  the  church  year  is  to  be  always  indicated,  and  the  sigmficaaee  ani 
impcuHance  of  such  Icstivals  as  that  of  the  Eefonnatioo  pointed  i 

In  the  fourth  class  prominent  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Te 
read,  especially  selections  from  the  Old  Testament  which  give  the  ta^ 
aected  history  of  Israd ;  also  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Apoe- 
rypha.  In  the  New  Testament  selections  are  made  from  the  Goepcli  ii 
Matthew  and  Luke  and  from  the  Acts.  Also  the  geography  of  Fsktiui 
is  studied.  The  catechism  is  reviewed,  and  the  third  part  learned  vilh 
Luther's  explanation  and  proof-texts.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  ase  le  hs 
committed.  Hymns  reviewed,  aud  new  ones  learned.  As  n^^p^fiwi  oAn 
the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  church  usages. 

In  the  third  class  the  Mef^ianic  and  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Ttttamm^ 
are  read,  as  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  Ktv 
Testament  the  life  of  Jesus  is  studied  synoptkally,  also  the  Sennoti  on  Iht 
Mount,  and  the  Parables.  Bemarks  on  Old  and  New  Testasieat  iatte- 
duction  begun  in  the  lower  class  are  continued.  Hie  catechisin,  hyiH% 
and  texts  are  reviewed,  and  some  Psalms  and  hymns  added.  Then  asiia 
tives  from  church  history  and  lives  of  leading  hymn  writes,  fffpss 
ially  studied  is  the  Apostolic  history  with  reference  to  the  Aote  mi 
Epistles. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  second  class  the  Scripture  reading  is  sen- 
tinned  with  particular  reference  to  the  growth  of  God's  kingdoas  m  Ike 
Old  and  New  Testaments.    Typical  passages  in  the  Old  Te 
especially  noticed.    In  the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  to  the  i 
and  Philippians,  the  Epistle  of  Jamas,  1  Jc^  and  1  Peter  ate  tmL 
The  catechism,  hymns.  Psalms,  and  texts  are  reviewed,  and  charefa  fait- 
tory  continued.    In  the  hi^er  division  of  this  class  1  Timothy  is  seed, 
with  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  now  the  Greek  Text  ii 
used.    Important  passages,  also  the  Lord's  prayer,  are  to  be  commiXIti 
to  memory  in  Greek.    Psalms,  hymns,  and  texts  are  to  be  reviewed. 
Church  history  is  now  learned  in  general  outline,  with  the  study  of  tfas 
first  four  centuries  more  in  detaiL    The  history  of  the  Beformatioa  is  t» be 
tohl,  and  the  time  of  Spener,  Franke,  and  missions  to  be  familiar.    Iks 
history  of  dogma  is  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  dwelt  upon.    The  relstioo 
of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  also  the  connection  of  the  Oriental  Grtiki 
and  Boman  reh'gions  with  Christianity  is  to  be  pointed  oot. 
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Tbe  first  elass  is  to  Btndj  the  Gospel  of  Jdm,  the  Ej^stles  to  the 
BomaDs  and  Galatians,  and  llie  chief  sections  from  1  Oorindiians  and 
^le  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  faith  and 
morals  are  to  be  taught  in  tXieir  connection ;  also  an  outline  of  creeds. 
Tfae  Augustana  is  to  be  read,  and  doctrines  differing  from  it  referred  ta 
Apologetic  teaching  is  to  be  here  emphasised.  All  proof  texts,  difficult 
passage?,  etc.  in  the  two  upper  classes  are  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
tlie  Greek  original.    Review  contiBiied. 

A  shnilar  course,  mutaiiB  wtuUmdia,  is  follow«d  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tcli'n^ons  teaching. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  rd^ons  instractiofi  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia. 
A  like  curriculum  with  slight  modificatioBB  is'followed  in  the  other  high 
schools. 

This  teaching  is  accompanied,  at  all  CTents  in  form,  by  proper  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  most  erangelioal  schools  public  worship,  consisting 
of  singing.  Scripture  reading,  and  prayer,  takes  place  with  the  whole 
school  erery  morning.  Each  hoards  work  in  the  forenoon  is  to  be  begun 
with  prayer,  as  well  as  the  hoars  of  special  religious  instruction.  Tbe 
school  closes  on  Saturday  at  noon,  usually  with  devotional  exercises,  in- 
cluding a  short  address  by  the  principal.  Public  occasions,  such  as  the 
installation  of  new  teachers,  the  graduation  of  pupils,  examinations,  etc, 
mre.  to  be  opened  with  acts  <tf  worship.  National  anniversaries,  e.g.  tlra 
birthday  of  the  emperor,  the  victory  at  Sedan,  etc.,  are  commemorated 
by  religious  and  patriotic  services  in  the  high  schools.  Teachers  are 
instmcted,  as  far  as  possiUe,  to  induce  their  pupils  to  attend  public 
worship  in  church,  and  if  practicable  accompany  the  boys  thither ;  alao 
at  the  proper  time  to  turn  their  thottghts  toward  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  words  of  a  government  circular,  *♦  it  is  the  aim  of  the  religious  in- 
struction in  sdH)ols,  in  connection  with  the  catechumen  and  confirmation 
teaching,  to  help  lead  the  youth  to  a  living  knowledge  of  their  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  evangelical  church  fellowship  in 
it,  and  to  stimulate  the  wiU  and  power  in  them  to  take  part  in  the  labor 
and  blessings  of  such  a  fellowriiip." 

The  school  and  the  church  being  both  national  institutions,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  one  accommodates  itself  to  that  of  the  other.  Accordingly 
the  gymnasimn  (order  of  1660)  is  instructed  to  leave  two  horirs  a  week, 
usually  deven  to  twelve  a.m.,  free  for  such  students  as  may  be  in  the 
pastor's  communicants'  classes  preparing  for  confirmation.  In  the  four 
weeks  just  preceding  confirmation,  if  necessary,  the  school-work  done  at 
home  is  to  be  lightened.  Tbe  jrovth  have  thus  two  distinct  courses  of 
iastructfen,  horn  their  teachers  and  from  their  pastors,  and  both  pre- 
scribed by  law.  They  run  parallel  until  about  the  third  class,  when  the 
boys  are  oonfinned;  aftwivhidi  tite  gynnsainm  teaching  occupies  ^e 
field  almost  entirely. 
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In  such  religious  teaching  of  course  the  confesnonal  element  ] 
itself,  and  must  be  recognized.^  Prussia  has  not  jet  elabcH^ed  a  cowpfete 
school  constitution,  neiUier  is  there  any  law  enjcnning  confeflsiooal  scbods; 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history  every  high  school  as  a  rule  is  expected 
to  have  a  distinct  confessional  character.  As,  however,  the  denomlsa- 
tional  differences  in  Grermany  are  few  and  distinct,  this  question  is  aot 
so  perplexing  as  elsewhere.  Prussian  schools  arose  in  connectkn  whk 
the  church ;  and  when  the  state  claimed  them  and  took  them  mukr  its 
control  it  but  slightly  modified  the  religious  basis  on  which  they  woe 
founded;  the  tradition  and  usage  of  the  school  remained.  Altboogk 
latterly,  as  we  shall  see,  especially  in  the  case  of  newly  founded  |ijiiiai 
sia,  this  system  has  been  somewhat  relaxed ;  still,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
rector  of  a  high  school,  it  is  a  sine  qua  nan  that  he  shoold  be  a  wMt  of 
pronounced  religious  and  ecclesiastical  principles.  The  Pmasian  acibar- 
ities  would  not  appoint  a  professed  unbeliever  to  any  prominent  part  as 
an  educationist. 

For  purposes  of  religious  instruction  high  schools  are  diTided  into  km 
classes ;  viz.  Evangelical  (i.e.  Protestant),  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  lad 
mixed,  i.e.  where  different  confessions  attend,  and  where  there  are  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and,  though  rarely,  Jewish  teachers,  asd 
the  rector  is  chosen  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  schooL 
Of  these  there  were  in  1866  two  hundred  and  thirteen  Protestant,  fifty-six 
Roman  Catholic,  and  twenty  simultaneous  schools.  In  1874  the  wbok 
number  of  such  high  schools  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-ei^t. 

In  the  evangelical  schools  the  Heidelberg  as  well  as  Luther's  CatechisB 
may  be  used.  In  mixed  schools  the  general  devotional  exerciaes  are  to 
follow  the  predominant  character  of  the  school,  but  the  minority  nay 
receive  their  religious  instruction  from  teachers  of  their  own  &ith.  The 
same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  Jewish  boys,*  who  either  omit  the 
religious  teaching  in  school  or,  if  in  sufficient  numbers,  have  sometimes  a 
religious  teacher  of  their  own.  Under  Falk,  minister  of  public  instmctioa 
from  1872  to  1880,  and  since,  Jewish  religious  teachers  have  been  allowed  a 
salary  by  government,  and  rabbis  have  been  recognized  as  such  teadiera 
In  some  schools  Jewish  religious  instruction  is  obligatory  for  those  who  can- 
not show  a  satisfactory  substitute.  The  state  thus  declares  by  word  and 
deed  that  every  child  shall  receive  some  kind  of  religious  education.* 

In  the  bitter  ten  years'  conflict  between  Prussia  and  the  papacy  the 
schools  became  involved.  The  Roman  Catholics  refused  in  1872  to  have 
their  children  taught  by  those  who  rejected  the  dogma  of  papal  infilli- 
bility.    Minister  Falk  then  issued  an  order  permitting  childrai  of  such 

1  Wiese,  Hoheres  Schulwesen,  i.  p.  87  f. ;  ii.  p.  19  f. ;  Verord.  m.  Ocs.,  pf^ 
24,  64  f. 

2  Wiese,  Hoheres  Schulwesen,  iii.  p.  20,  and  Veroid.  a.  Get.  p.  25. 
*  Cf.  order  of  1856,  Verord.  n.  Gee.,  p.  166. 
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parents  to  receive  instruction  at  home,  on  condition  (1)  that  thej  request 
the  school  authorities  to  give  a  dispensation,  stating  the  name  of  the  teacher 
of  religion  whom  they  will  substitute ;  (2)  that  the  school  authorities  are 
satisfied  with  the  substitute,  and  the  students  so  taught  pass  with  the  rest 
the  examination  in  religion  on  leaving  school ;  and  (3)  that  the  parents 
in  question  have  formally  left  the  established  church.  This  last  condition 
was  added  in  reference  to  a  minute  issued  in  1875,  extending  this  liberty 
to  all  for  whose  creed  the  school  provided  no  instruction. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  teaching  orders  were 
either  expelled  from  Prussia  or  dissolved.  Their  schools  were  closed,  and 
many  of  the  seminaries  for  poor  students  and  theological  boarding  col- 
leges either  crippled  or  terrified  into  inactivity.  The  course  of  instruction 
to  be  followed,  and  how  it  was  followed,  were  carefully  watched  in  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  The  aim  of  Dr.  Falk  during 
the  Kulturkampf  was  to  bring  Roman  Catholic  education,  lay  and  clerical, 
under  direct  state  control,  and  to  foster  the  free-thinking  element  in 
Protestant  teaching.  To  effect  this  he  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
nmoltaneous  schools  and  the  principle  of  parity,  i.e.  that  the  question  of 
religion  was  not  to  be  raised  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  general  studies. 

In  Breslau  tlie  school-buildings  stood  closed  for  two  years  (1870-72) 
because  the  minister  would  not  allow  positions  to  teachers  who  were 
neither  Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics.  Falk  yielded  the  point,  and,  to 
illiistrate  the  principle,  one  Jewish  teacher  was  appointed.  In  1868  a 
measure  passed  the  Prussian  parliament  omitting  thenceforth  the  designa- 
tion Evangelical  or  Catholic  in  founding  new  gymnasia.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  confessional  basis  has  been  laid  anew ;  e.g.  in  Wongrowitz 
(1872)  and  Brilon  which  are  strictly  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  Giitersloh 
and  Westphalia,  which  are  evangelical,  and  were  started  because  of  the 
rationalistic  teachings  in  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions  are  recognized 
by  the  state,  but  the  government  refuses  to  grant  them  aid,  at  least  the 
last  two.  Only  a  formal  statute  in  the  foundation  of  a 'school  is  to  be 
recognized  as  giving  it  a  confessional  character.  A  few  evangelical 
schools  changed  their  statutes  in  the  interests  of  parity  (parity  usually 
meant  parity  between  IVotestants  and  Roman  Catholics).  Others,  while 
preserving  the  general  character  of  the  school,  chose  teachers  according 
to  the  number  of  children  of  different  creeds.  And  so  this  liberalizing 
tendency  under  Falk  which  left  old  Catholic  teachers  to  teach  the  ultra- 
montanes  and  rationalistic  teachers  to  instruct  the  orthodox,  went  on 
embittering  earnest  men  in  both  communions,  and  bringing  the  majority 
in  the  Prussian  church  at  last  into  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  battle  against  military  rule  in  school  and  church. 

The  end  soon  came.  In  1880  Falk  fell  before  the  cry  of  a  thousand 
Roman  Catholic  parishes  without  priests,  and  the  denunciations  of  even 
coart  preachers,  who  declared  that  his  teachers  were  forgetting  the  "  Fear 
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G»d  "  intiieir  scepddftl  ^Honm*  the  king."    The  ^voimds  of  the  < 

ire  lyekig  bealed,  md  widi  slight  modificaiCkmBthe  old  s^bUibi  eeaBf  BdeI^ 

to  be  coAtiznied. 

We  turn  now  lor  a  moment  to  the  inflQeDce  of  Ihe  cfaim^  iipoa  ll« 
Bckocd  in  Prussia.^ 

l%e  only  direct  and  \eg9l  nght  <rf  control  a&d  coimsel  irliich  &e  cknrdh 
possesseB  is  that  exercised  throng  &e  general  BsperiivteadeBt  or  ;■»• 
siding  clergyman  of  each  province;  aright  which  has  been  gUw^r 
opposed  of  late  by  a  party  seeking  the  separation  oi  <:faiireh  and  stite. 
These  superintendents,  wtio  are  direc^y  responsftle  only  to  die  aynister  cf 
public  in^tmction,  may  visit  the  schools  when  and  how  tliey  please,  w&i 
are  expected  to  overtalce  them  all  at  least  wMiin  from  four  to  ox  yens. 
They  may  send  other  clergymen  in  their  place.  Reports  of  sodi  viaAa- 
tion  are  to  be  made  aboirt  every  third  year.  After  each  vifliCaxiQa  fkn 
snperintendent  may  hold  a  conference  with  the  rector  and  teaclMT*,  ami 
point  out  anylfhing  deficient  in  religions  instmction.  He  can,  howvw, 
cnly  recommend ;  changes  are  made  only  by  the  regular  school : 
At  most  he  can  but  complain  to  the  provincial  board  of  educatioa ; 
Professor  Christtieb  calls  it^  a  **  a  very  weak  and  inssffident 

that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  a  way  wlBck  is  aot 

entirely  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  churcfc." 

In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  diaroli  the  infioenoe 
upon  i^ligious  teaching  has  been  stronger  and  more  direct.  TW  ] 
have  the  same  rights  of  visitation  as  Protestant  soperintendeBte.  A 
greater  part  of  their  teaching  is  done,  even  in  the  schools,  b^  ( 
They  are  not  in  snob  close  connection  with  the  state,  «ad  ao 
more  liberty  in  the  matter  'and  manner  of  their  instnictioB.  Added  to 
which  the  larger  number  of  their  separate  and  more  or  less  private  scheA 
has  increased  the  influence  of  the  church.  Before  the  Knlt«u^aB|iC  iaio 
whicfh  the  dogma  of  infallibiUty  caused  Bismark  and  Falk,  perinps  ub» 
wisely,  to  plunge  the  nation,  the  Brussion  Roman  Catholics  were  1 
harmoniously  with  Protestants  in  Ihe  public  schools.  AB  childrett  1 
religious  instruction  from  then*  own  teachers;  and  'sadi  a  sigfat  of  peace 
and  quietness  provoked  Che  Roman  Cathcdics  of  'Sooth  Gemany  to  mf 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north  thatt  ihey  were  first  PrnasiaBs, 
Germans,  and  only  third  Roman  Cathofics.* 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  on  the  < 
in  Prussia  and  their  general  relation  to  the  schools.  As  is  weH  knowa, 
the  so-called  Evangelical  or  united  church,  of  wftuchthe  king  Is  saaaMi 
epiMJOpus,  is  the  established  church  of  the  land.  Startli^  from  It,  the 
census  of  1^0"*  arranges  the  population  a^wrding  to  religion  under  five 

1  Wiese,  HSberes  Schnlwesen,  i.  p.  12.         *  Sxtraetlhmi  a  priTate  kiaer. 
*  Quoted  fn  Baring^Oonld's  Germany  Present  and  Past,  p.  300. 
"*  RetimB  given  hi  Dentsch-'K^wgelische  BMUnr,  lims,  lift.  ffi. 
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(1)  ETikQgelical,  whAQh  1$  inade  to  wdude  Luthenoifl  and  Be- 
f  ormed,  Separate  Lutherans,  Old  liiUheraM,  Mennonites,  and  Moravian 
!£ret]ixen ;  (2)  Catholios,  including  the  Old  Catholics ;  (3)  Jews ;  (4)  Dis- 
^^aters,  as  Methodists,  Baptists,  Irvingites,  etc. ;  (5)  those  who  profess 
zio  religion.    In  1871  the  whole  population  of  Prussia  was  24,643,941 ;  ol 
-vrhom   16,019,587  were  Evangelical,  8,267,968  Catholic,  325,594  Jews, 
2694O8  (?)  Dissenters,  and  4,389  of  no  religion.    In  1880  of  a  whole  popu- 
lation id  27,278,911,  17,645,462  were  Evangelical,  9,205,139  Catholic, 
368,970  Jews,  42,515  Dissenters,  and  22,000  of  no  religion, — a  remarkable 
(growth  apparently  of  dissent  and  no  reli^on.    Less  than  half  a  million 
jype  outside  the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  of  whom  when 
the  Jews  are  subtracted  but  66,000  remain,  one  third  of  whom  are  relig- 
iooless  and  the  rest  split  into  a  doacen  sects.    The  largest  Protestant  body 
outside  the  established  church  is  the  Old  Lutheran,  which  numbers  about 
iK>,O00,  including  children.    They  have  no  separate  schools  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.    The  Moravians,  however,  have  their  own  high  schools,  and  also  a 
tiieokigical  seminary ;  so  that  their  students  for  the  ministry  do  not  need 
to  attend  the  state  institutions.    The  other  sects,  being  very  small  and 
laostly  of  foreign  origin,  fall  in  with  the  state  system  of  religious  teaching, 
or  supplement  it  by  8abbath'«chools  of  their  own. 

Both  the  great  churches  in  Prussia  are  ever  ready  to  aid  indirectly  in 
tbe  religious  instruction  in  schools.  The  organist  of  the  village  church 
is  almost  invariably  one  of  the  teachers,  and  trains  a  choir  of  his  own 
aohoolboys  to  lead  the  singing.  He  accompanies  the  minister  to  wed- 
dings and  to  funerals,  and  in  his  absence  sometimes  conducts  religious 
service.  Historically  the  church  sexton  has  been  a  schoolmaster.  The 
pastor  is  required  by  law  to  give  a  course  of  religious  instruction  to  those 
about  to  be  confirmed.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  he  is  led  to  put  himself 
In  communication  with  the  religious  teacher  in  the  school.  All  points 
afiectii)g  religious  instruction  in  the  school  are  thus  actively  canvassed  by 
the  church.  At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhine  teachers  of  relig- 
km  in  high  schools,  held  in  June  1881,  two  general  superintendents 
nere  present,  a  pastor  led  the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  church 
history,  and  on  the  difficult  question  of  catechisms  clergymen  and  laity 
agreed  that  in  each  place  uniformity  between  church  and  school  should 
prevail^ 

In  some  parts  of  Grermany,  e^^.  Bavaria,  religious  instruction  in  schools 
k  given  by  the  regular  clergy.  In  Prussia  this  has  been  discouraged 
under  Palk,  though  quite  a  large  number  must  still  be  employed.  Should 
any  temporary  vacancy  occur  in  the  religions  teaching  of  a  high  school 
the  authorities  are  empowered  to  fill.it  for  the  time  with  a  pastor.  The 
appointment  of  the  middle  and  lower  teachers  in  high  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistracy ;  and  in  some  cases,  e.g.  in  £lberfeld,  the  church 

i.Cf.  the  isport given  in  D^^ntfch-Evsngelische  Bl&tter,  1883,  Eft.  v. 
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has  a  share  in  this  patronage,  and  Totes  in  tlie  chcMce  of  icadiera.  Where 
a  high  school  has  a  board  of  directors  the  leading  clergjnian  of  the  plaee 
is  usually  one  of  its  members.  The  church  authorities  hare  abo  a  decisfe 
Toice  In  choosing  religious  books  for  school  use.  It  might  be  added  tkH 
in  the  numerous  private  academies,  especially  for  gixis,^  dergjmm  Ml 
tmfrequently  teach  religion  in  the  higher  classes. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  impression  one  receiFea  on  a  loieii  of 
religious  education  in  Prussia?  The  regulations  of  1826  still  in  ferae 
aim  at  *'  not  a  mere  morality  built  on  airy  foundations,  but  an  inner  eoa- 
viction  resting  on  Jesus  Christ."  But  these  orders  fell  gradually  ibId 
forgetfulness.  In  1 838  students  of  theology  left  the  gymnasia  so  ignonst  of 
Scripture  that  they  could  be  put  to  shame  by  children,  and  it  was  dxreded 
that  boys  should  not  be  admitted  from  school  to  confirmation  dasaes  who 
did  not  know  the  five  chief  sections  of  Luther's  Catechism,  the  Ten  Cgb> 
mandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  chi^  oonteBts  d 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  most  familiar  hymns.  In  1851  the  philo- 
logical conference  in  Erlangen  declared  Christian  doctrine  the  heart  of 
gymnasium  instruction.  In  1855  complaints  were  heard  that  the  re^;io«i 
instruction  j^as  too  technical,  and  that  the  schools  tanght  theology  rather 
than  religion.  To  help  this,  systematic  collections  of  proof^exts  were 
published  to  be  memorized.  In  1858  government  receiTed  ^TwaUe 
reports  of  the  religious  teaching  in  high  schools.  And  then  the  eoU  air 
of  rationalism  became  more  and  more  felt  in  the  gymnasia.  EspedaBy 
imder  Falk  many  teachers  came  in  who  regard  religion  as  a  moral  depart- 
ment of  state  —  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  they  teach  Christianity  and  aot 
Buddhism  —  in  whose  hands,  to  quote  Christlieb,*  ^  heathen  classics  tmi 
natural  science  are  exalted,  the  Christian  belief  constantly  paDed  dovm, 
or  even  ridiculed  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasiama.* 

Some  of  the  weak  points,  then,  in  religious  teaching  in  PmaBiaa  higk 
schools  seem  to  be :  (1)  In  not  giving  the  student  clear  and  connected  vievi 
of  Christian  doctrine.  His  head  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  h^-nms  and  texts 
and  bits  of  history  and  archaeology  and  lists  of  kings  and  varioas  read- 
ings, etc.,  with  a  vague  idea  that  all  rests  on  the  Bible  and  the  chnrtlL 
A  few  critical  remarks  undermining  the  Bible  and  laughing  at  the  choick 
are  apt  to  shipwreck  bis  faith.'  (2)  The  teaching  is  not  applied  practi- 
cally to  the  lives  and  hearts  of  students.  Such  themes  as  depravity, 
repentance,  faith,  and  a  life  of  holiness  are  left  to  the  pa8t<n',  and  so  too 
often  the  point  of  all  true  religious  instruction  is  lost.  (3)  It  does  not 
foster  sufficiently  individuality  and  manly  independence  among  the  hoy%, 
It  is  a  priuciple  in  German  education  that  the  pupil  is  to  he  as  little  as 
possible  alone.  Even  in  the  play-ground  or  on  excursions  to  the  coostij 
he  is  marched  in  military  order  by  a  teacher,  who  gives  him  the  sciealiie 

1  Only  very  young  boys  are  permitted  to  attend  private  sebooU. 

*  Private  Letter.  *  Hoheres  Schalweseo,  SL  p^  44. 
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name  of  the  tree  he  climbs  or  the  flower  he  gathers.  An  English  boj 
receives  half  his  moral  culture  in  the  play-ground,  where  his  feelings  of 
pluck  and  fair  play  and  respect  for  the  scruples  of  another  hoy  are  strength- 
ened. The  German  school  may  be  said  to  have  no  play-gmund  *  either 
-without  or  within  the  building.  Religious  teaching  has  no  chance  to  be 
trieii  in  boat-clubs,  or  at  cricket,  or  races  and  matches ;  the  student  seems 
too  often  sacrificed  to  a  kind  of  military  system.  (4)  But  the  great  objec- 
tion urged  by  earnest  Christians  in  Grermany  is  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  infidel  teaching  in  the  schools.  Hitherto  no  sufficient  protection  has 
been  found  against  men  who  may  use  their  position  as  religious  teachers 
to  undermine  all  that  good  men  hold  sacred. 

The  prevalence  of  scepticism  in  Germany  and  its  causes  form  too  wide 
a  topic  to  be  even  outlined  in  this  paper.  It  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  high  schools  have  (K^n  both  effect  and  cause  of  the 
spread  of  unbelief.  When  English  deism  and  French  infidelity  reached 
Germany  the  rationalism  which  they  bred  turned  some  men  out  of  theol- 
ogy and  others  aside  from  theology.  Many  of  both  classes  found  a  place 
of  labor  in  the  gymnasia,  where,  in  connection  with  history  or  the 
classics,  they  taught  a  scepticism  which  they  would  not  or  could  not 
preach  in  the  church.  For  years  the  most  used  religious  text-books  were 
written  by  rationalist^  and  the  life  of  Christ  was  represented  free  from 
miracle  and  the  supernatural.  The  very  hymns  prepared  for  children 
were  stained  through  and  through  with  infidel  suggestions.  A  change  has 
taken  place  for  the  better  in  the  Prussian  church,^  and  the  religious  teaching 
in  high  s<-hools  will  doubtless  soon  assume  a  more  evangelical  character. 
But  at  present  Professor  Christlieb  says,'  "  in  most  of  our  high  schools 
the  religious  instruction  is  given  so  badly  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  our  common  rationalism,  and  the  infidelity  and  religious  indif- 
ference amongst  our  educated  classes.** 

Many  other  influences  conspire  to  produce  unbelief.  The  German 
nation  never  became  as  thoroughly  reformed  as  Scotland  or  England. 
Luther  did  not  teach  how  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  so  provide  a 
strong  support  for  public  worship  and  household  religion.  The  over- 
whelming admiration  of  everything  French  h^ped  to  poison  Grerman 
life.  The  French  court  was  the  be^m  ideal,  and  was  so  corrupt  that  it 
almost  ruined  forty  millions  of  people.  Germany  had  thirty  courts,  small 
and  great,  all  seeking  to  rival  Versailles  in  uncleanness ;  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  German  nobility  became  vile  to  the  last  degree,  and  free  love 
held  high  carnival  ?  The  divorce  laws  of  Prussia  were  lax  enough  for 
any  infidel,  and  the  results  are  to  this  day  visible. 

Then  the  wars  through  which  Germany  has  passed  and  her  present 

1  Cf.  some  good  remarks  by  Baring-Gould,  Germany  Present  and  Past,  p.  189 1 
3  In  1879  the  orthodox  reached  a  mi^ty  in  the  Geneial  Synod. 
*  Private  Letter. 
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military  system  hare  l»«d  add  do  breed  unbelief  The  campaigg  ^i 
1866  and  1870  were  followed  by  about  otte  hundred  per  cent  iBereaae'  ia 
crime,  till  every  prieon  was  oii'erftowing,  aad  it  was  held  diat  GenaaBf  am 
get  colonies  to  find  room  to  ber  crimiBalA  Brery  joon^  man  noat  now 
enter  the  army  before  his  twenty-second  year,  and  these  raw  lads  hvm 
the  country  must  be  mai^ched  into  eity  life  and  the  inflneiices  ol  hamck 
morals.  Three  years  in  such  a  schod  go  far  to  efface  retigious  luiptcjeiom.. 
Being  marched  now  and  again  to  church,  a»d  formed  into  sqnadi  to 
receive  the  Lord's  supper,  does  not  go  far  towards  cofnueiactiag  tfe 
prevailing  carelessness  and  the  popular  seeptieism. 

Again,  the  exciting  history  through  which  Germaoy  has  gone  dsrvg 
the  past  twenty  years  has  produced  a  worship  of  material  greatness^  aad 
destroyed  largely  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  German  character.  Ihe 
glorious  deeds  of  her  armies,  the  rise  of  the  new  empire,  and  die  wM 
speculation  and  gold  fevear  which  followed  the  French  milliards  Uf 
turned  the  head  of  Germany,  and  led  thousands  to  sacrifice  cunienuaet 
and  hones  cy  to  bubble  oompanies,  mammon  wcnrship,  and  unbdieC  Mr. 
Davis,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Fore%B  B3de 
Society  in  Germany,  and  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  German  Efe, 
says,  that  twenty-five  years  ago  he  knew  no  people  with  whom  nonej  had 
so  little  infiuence  as  the  Germans,  but  now  he  knows  Bone  with  whoa  it 
has  so  much.  The  crash  and  commercial  panic  of  1874  awakened  Busy 
from  their  mad  dream,  but  the  worldly,  godless  spirit  has  not  yet  bec9 
laid.  Quite  in  harmony  with  tfaas  temper  and  the  German  love  of  aa 
ori^nal  theory  is  the  avidity  with  which  Darwinism  and  matcrbfislk 
views  of  development  were  seized,  and  have  now  become  the  creed  d 
IhouFands  of  4he  young  men  of  the  land. 

Finally,  the  intimate  connection  between  church  and  state  in  GeraasT  * 
has  often  favored  the  growth  of  scepticism.    From  the  BeformatioB  dova, 
religion  in  Germany  has  been  too  much  a  matter  id  state,  and  the  bejief 
of  the  people  too  dependent  upon  the  creed  of  the  roler.     The  oaEtny 
sovereigns  of  Prussia  dealt  with  tke  ehurch  as  if  it  were  a  black-c«aicd 
regiment  of  guards.    Until  1631  Hie  ruler  was  a  Calviniat,  and  the  Ld- 
therans  had  an  unhappy  life  of  it.  In  1808  a  royal  order  created  a  *^  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  and  wot^ipy"  and  the  church  was  made  a 
department  of  state  under  eontfol  of  a  minister  of  eedesiastica]  aflairt. 
Church  courts  were  abolished,  and  the  king  became  a  kind  of  pope,    h 
1815  the  church  courts  were  ordered  to  Hve  again,*  and  transact  ecdeai- 
astical  matters  for  the  king.    In  18S9  the  autocrat  proclaimed  Lmheraas 
and  Reformed  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  church,  gave  then 
a  liturgy  of  his  own  composition,  tdd  them  to  believe  what  they  l&ed,  on 

1  Of.  Die  2nnehme  der  Tergefaen  and  Vetbreehen,  ale.  Stanbsrg,  1 
(5th  ed.),  1S79. 
>  Cf.  Germany,  Past  and  Present,  by  Baring-Goald,  p.  845C 
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tlfte  basis  of  the  Scriptures^  but  unke  ui  a  common  communion  service, 
and  live  at  pence.    In  1866  HannoTer,  which  is  all  Lutheran,  was  seized 
by  Prussia,  and  for  the  sake  of  ooifonnity  the  Evangelical  church  estab- 
lished ;  greatly  embittering  both  believers  and  unbelievers  against  a  ritual 
ordered  by  the  emperor  and  fiismark.    In  1873  a  presbyterial  system  was 
^-veo  the  churchy  and  the  people  granted  a  Umtted  power  in  the  choice 
of*  pastors;  but  the  absence  of  creed,  and  the  jarring  between  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  orthodox  and  tationalistic  parties  in  the  church  cause 
strife  and  scepticism.    Instead  of  peace,  where  each  may  believe  almost 
'-what  he  likes,  there  is  indifference ;  and  at  the  not  unfrequent  sight  of  the 
**  parallel  system,"  i.e.  two  pastors,  one  orthodox  the  other  sceptical, 
preaching  in  the  same  parish  to  suit  all  classes,  many  decline  to  follow 
either,  and  fall  into  carelessness  and  unbelief. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  on  the  possibility  of  applying  the  Prussian 
B^rstem  of  religious  instruction  to  American  schools.  The  absence  of  any 
established  church  in  this  coontry^  and  the  great  number  of  denominations 
of  similar  importance  make  the  full  application  of  the  Prussian  system 
impracticable  here.  Even  were  it  practicable,  it  would  doubtless  need 
modifications  in  the  line  of  the  defects  noticed  above.  Without  discuss- 
ing, then,  in  detail  the  many  points  of  material  difference,  I  venture 
simply  in  the  light  of  what  is  good  in  the  German  system  to  name  a  few 
considerations  which  might  be  observed  in  American  education. 

(1)  In  general,  that  all  private  institutions  of  learning  should  be  under 
government  inspection  so  far  as  to  guarantee  good  literary  work ;  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  of  children,  say  from  their  sixth  to  their 
fourteenth  year  (as  in  Prussia) ;  a  system  of  promotion  of  teachers  as 
state  officials,  and  of  pensions  af t^  a  proper  period  of  service :  a  narrower 
but  deeper  course  of  study,  and  discouragement  of  "  cram  **  in  education. 
(2)  In  reference  to  religion,  this  nation  is  Christian.    That  is  not  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.    A  conscientious  Imperialist 
or  Royalist  or  Socialist  must  bow  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Republic ;  so 
must  the  Buddhist,  the  Mohanunedan,  and  infidel  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  Christian  Republic    In  its  law  of  oaths  and  marriage  and  sabbath-days 
it  proclaims  this  fact ;  and  history,  as  well  as  the  right  of  majorities,  main- 
tains this  national  position,  while  according  the  widest  freedom  of  personal 
belief.    In  conunon  and  high  schools  there  should  be,  therefore,  at  least 
full  liberty  to  teach  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  to  read  and 
study  the  Scripture,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  a  moral  and  upright 
life.    What  ground  have  a  small  minority  to  claim  not  only  exemption 
for  themselves,  but  the  intolerance  to  deprive  a  large  majority  of  what 
they  consider  a  constitutional  right  ?    The  criminal  does  not  want  to  be 
taxed  for  jails,  nor  the  ignorant  for  high  schools  and  universities ;  so  the 
irreligious  cry  out  against  the  state's  teaching  Isaiah  or  Paul,  though  it 
may  instruct  in  Ovid  or  Byron  or  Goethe.    It  should  be  striven,  then,  to 
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have  religious  instruction  in  erery  school,  learing  thoee  free  to  abnfll 
themselves  who  have  conscientious  objections. 

Religious  teaching  in  schools  would  withdraw  power  from  the  igMmt 
foreign  classes,  would  promote  national  unity,  and  rob  Roman  Catb(£ciHi 
of  much  of  its  narrowness  by  taking  away  the  chief  reason  for  septrxto 
schools.  It  seems  possible  that  the  Protestants  oi  this  coontrr,  who  eas 
agree  on  an  international  series  of  Sabbath-school  lessons,  might  unke  tm 
a  course  of  Bible  history,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Commandmenis,  and 
general  teaching  of  Christianity.  In  Prussia  scarcely  ten  of  the  iamr 
hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  have  not  both  Protestant  and  Bobib 
Catholic  students,  and  most  of  them  Jews  also,  and  yet  comparadvelj  m 
trouble  arises  about  the  religious  instruction. 

This  nation  especially  seems  to  demand  religious  teaching  in  schools. 
Six  out  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  children  of  school  age  in  this  free  bad 
never  enter  school.  It  is  therefore  doubly  important  that  the  lower 
classes,  who  receive  all  their  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  should  be 
given  there  the  foundation  of  moral  living.  These  United  States,  as  bo 
other  nation,  were  founded  in  religious  principles  —  to  be  a  home  of 
oppressed  piety  and  ga<:pel  liberty.  Ko  man  can  learn  the  history  of  this 
people,  and  so  intelligently  contribute  to  it,  without  being  taught  the 
religion  which  animated  its  patriotism  and  brightened  the  dark  hoar  oi 
its  adversity. 

The  details  of  this  wide  question  must  be  discussed  by  those  mat 
familiar  with  the  whole  subject  than  the  writer  of  this  paper.  One  thia* 
certainly  seems  desirable,  viz.  that  the  irregular,  spasmodic,  uaoertaii 
religious  teaching  in  our  schools  should  be  supplanted  by  some  fegil 
recognition  of  the  philosophic  and  historic  right  of  religious  instraccioa  ia 
public  education ;  that  these  nurseries  of  thought  and  culture  shonkl  be 
so  far  lifted  above  political  and  secular  and  party  strife  as  to  insure  a 
thorough  grounding  to  every  child  of  the  republic  in  those  truths  of  God, 
immortality,  and  virtue  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  aU  natioiial  great- 
ness an<l  growth* 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Commentary  on   St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

By  Joseph  Agar  Beet    London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1882. 

In  pursuance  of  a  design  to  elucidate  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
crown  his  undertaking  by  a  volume  discussing  the  Apostle's  teaching  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  the 
Rev.  J.  Agar  Beet,  whose  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  noticed 
in  a  previous  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  has  now  issued  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  His  endeavor  has  been 
**  by  careful  grammatical  study  of  St.  Paul's  words  to  trace  the  line  of 
thought  they  were  designed  to  convey ;  and  to  look,  through  his  actual 
thoughts  while  writing,  into  his  abiding  conception  of  the  gospel  and  of 
Christ.  The  various  elements  of  this  conception  are  arranged  in  order 
along  the  course  of  the  exposition,  and  are  compared  in  the  concluding 
dissertations  with  the  results  gained  in  the  volume  on  Romania.  This 
orderly  arrangement  and  comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  exposition 
give  to  this  commentary  a  claim  to  be  a  contribution  to  systematic 
theology."  A  feature  of  Mr.  Beet's  commentary,  which  he  claims  to  be 
unique,  is  its  direct  reference  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  "  By 
developing  at  length  the  proof  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  came 
practically  as  we  have  them  now  from  the  pen  of  Paul,  he  has  aimed  to 
reveal  to  the  general  reader  the  absolute  strength  of  these  first  links 
in  the  historic  chain  which  supports  the  Christian  hope."  This  method 
of  approaching  the  credentials  of  Christianity  he  considers,  and  rightly 
80,  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  the  popular  writers  who  undertake  the 
task  of  proving  that  the  Bible  is  all  true.  **  Without  assuming  or  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  divine  authority  or  historic  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  there- 
fore without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  all  its  statement*, 
we  have  traced  the  gospel,  which  we  have  stated  in  plain  terms,  by  evi- 
dence tested  according  to  the  principles  of  ordinary  historic  credibility, 
to  the  lips  of  Christ;  and  have  discovered  reliable  evidence  that  he 
claimed  to  be  in  a  unique  sense  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  in  proof  of  his 
claim  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  In  other  words,  the  witnesses  we 
have  interrogated  have  led  us  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to 
the  cross  on  which  he  died,  and  to  his  empty  grave."  In  this  description 
of  his  aims  and  achievements  Mr.  Beet  includes  the  Commentary  on  the 
Romans.    This  line  of  investigation  is  also,  in  his  view,  the  best  avenue 
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to  criticism  of  the  date,  aoihonliip,  and  credibility  of  all  other  parts  << 
the  Old  or  New  Testaments.  Herein  he  agrees  with  the  most  reoeat 
authorities,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the  Old  Testament. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Beet's  general  principles  and  aims.  There  mar  be 
doubts  wLether  it  is  well  t«  blend  the  apelogedc  and  expoatory  ia  a 
commentary.  As  to  one  thing,  however,  we  quite  agree  with  lir.  Beet 
that  the  truest  defence  ef  the  hiftoeieal  character  of  the  fondaBMstil 
parts  of  the  Christian  faith  will  be  supplied  by  the  roost  thoroagh  eloei- 
daition  of  the  contents^  explicit  and  implicit,  of  the  Panline 
especially  of  the  four  great  onea  which  all  critics  have  agreed  to  4 
to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  general  arrangem^it  of  Mr.  Beet's  work  is  to  our  mind  adBirabie. 
We  know  of  no  other  commentary  which  comes  up  to  it  in  dits  respect. 
The  only  defect,  in  our  view,  is  that  the  text  commented  on  is  not  girts 
in  a  continuous  form  at  the  head  of  the  pages;  but  that  is  a  aatt<-r  re- 
garding which  differeaees  of  opinion  exist.  The  text  b  given  in  aectiou 
which  precede  the  comments  thereon.  Like  most  modem  commentators  Mr. 
Beet  has  given  a  table  of  contents ;  but  as  a  special  feature  of  his  work 
he  claims  that  the  titles  of  the  sections  read  consecutively  for  aa  outfiae  of 
the  Epistles,  the  titles  of  the  divisiona  forming  another  and  still  sbartcr 
outline.  We  think,  too,  that  the  brief  statements  of  the  line  of  ai|:inMBS 
prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  embracing  several  verses,  within  the 
form  another  excellent,  if  not  exceptional  characteristic  of  the  < 
tary.  Altogether  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  point  of  method  it  is  the 
clearest  and  handiest  book  of  the  kind  we  know. 

The  work  consists  of  a  careful  Introduction  treating  of  the  sobjeetf : 
Are  the  Epistles  genuine  2  Are  our  copies  and  versions  correct  ?  The 
city  of  Corinth,  Paul  and  the  church  of  Corinth;  a  new  Translatiaa, 
which,  to  our  mind,  errs  on  the  side  of  verbal  llteralness ;  a  Commentary 
proper ;  Excursuses  on  special  points,  like  the  church,  wisdom,  m\^tefT« 
Greek  athletic  festivals,  the  Lord's  supper,  the  body  of  Christ,  propbecs, 
the  gift  of  tongues,  the  soul;  Dissertations  entitled,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  compared  with  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Book  of  Acts  com- 
pared with  these  three  Epistles,  the  chronology  of  these  Epistles,  Faol 
and  the  church  of  Corinth  as  here  portrayed,  summary  of  results ;  and 
an  Appendix  on  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  doubtful  various  read- 
ings, the  Revised  Version.  A  list  of  ancient  Mithors  quoted  and  of  other 
Scriptures  quoted  is  also  prefixed. 

Mr.  Beet's  commentary  is  judicious,  clear,  devout,  candid,  and  wdl- 
written.  Whilst  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  aids,  he  avoids  the 
mistake  of  perpetually  mixing  up  controversial  or  other  references  with 
his  own  exposition,  —  a  feature  which  is  generally  so  perplexing  and 
annoying  in  German  commentaries.  But  whilst  the  general  level  of  tl:e 
work  b  good,  it  does  not  realise  our  own  ideaL    It  fails  afike  to  £ve 
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deeply  and  to  sotr  hi^tify  caoog^  il  ImIm  f^&ig^  for  the  myBtieri 
and  eesmieal  elemeDtfl  and  rdatiens  o€  tW  Pasffne  thoi^ht.  For  these 
veasoDt  it  doet  not  by  stroa^y  enofugh  hold  on  either  our  mtdleet 
er  o«r  emotion^  Panri  mHid  wae  one  o£  great  natond  power,  depdi, 
Tichaess,  rtuh;  and  it  wae  iilBd  aad  iwa^^  and  hiTigorated  by  the 
Spirit  of  all  life  and  power.  There  are  therefore  hei^ite  and  depths  in 
hie  writings  which  CMigfat  to  set  has  eomneotator  all  aMaze.  H  they  do 
not,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  redodng  Aem  to  too  low  a  lerel ;  and  thb 
danger  Mr.  Beet,  like  most  othen,^  has  not  quite  escaped.  Still,  in  view 
of  the  difficulty,  or  even  iBpoBsihility,  of  fin^vg  a  conmentary  that  at  all 
aj^roximates  to  this  standard,  we  heartily  weiceme  and  eommend  tfatt 
Btw  prodoet  of  Mr.  Beet's  rery  indostrioas  pen.  s* 

Old  Testament  Revision  :  A  Handbook  ibr  EngTish  Readers;  By 
Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  ProiesBor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews,  a^d 
Member  of  New  Testament  Company  of  Rerisers ;  Author  of  ^  Com- 
panion to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  New  Testament,"  etc 
16me.  pp.  2dO.  New  Yoci :  Cbaiies  Scribner's  Sons.  1888. 
Dr.  Roberts  has  proposed  in  this  vohime  many  corrections  of  the 
Avihorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Many  of  these  cor- 
raetions  wil  doubtless  be,  if  they  have  not  already  been,  adopted  by  the 
Old  Testament  revisers.  Our  readenr  will  be  more  interested  in  the  ninth 
than  in  any  other  chapter  of  this  volume.  In  this  chapter  Dr.  Roberts 
defends  the  theory  that  m  the  time  of  Christ  the  dd  Testament  Seriptures 
were  generally  known  only  by  means  of  the  Septuagint  vernon.  He  eon- 
skiers,  first,  '*  the  hypothesis  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  circulated 
among  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day  m  the  original  Hebrew**  (p.  181^. 
Secondly,  he  considers  the  hypoUKsis  that  the  Old  Testament  ScripCurev 
<^ circulated  among  the  Jews  in  an  Aramaic  translation"  (p.  188). 
Having  stated  the  objections  to  these  theories,  Dr.  Roberts  insists  on  the 
ftrgoments  commonly  adduced  In  defence  of  the  theory  that  '*  the  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  day  were  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Septuagint  translation  ^  (p.  185).  He  then  draws  two 
inibrences  from  this  third  theory  —  one,  that  **  Greek  was  the  language 
usually  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  **  (p.  190) ;  another,  that  the 
similarities  and  diversities  which  exist  between  the  first  three  evangelists 
m*y  be  clearly  explained.  He  says:  <'  Christ  spoke  in  the  same  language 
m  which  the  evangelists  have  reported  his  words.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  they  could  sot  but  verbally  agree  fn  the  reports  which  they  fur- 
Bished  of  his  addressee  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  their  state- 
BEients  of  what  was  Htid  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  mostly  agree,  v^dle 
they  vary  in  their  descriptions  of  the  attending  circumstances.  Thb  is 
exactly  what  happens  on  every  fike  occasion.  Hie  reporters  who  ^ve  an 
at  d  »  pnUie  meeting  wOl  hnmoiiise^  word  for  word,  throu^ioot 
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many  consecutive  sentences,  as  to  the  matter  which  was  spoken,  wii3e  iSbtj 
will  inevitably  differ  as  to  the  descriptions  which  they  give  of  the  seene  «r 
of  the  individuals  present.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  found  a  awfficiftiy 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  features,  alike  of  hannosf 
and  diversity,  presented  by  the  first  three  Gospels.  TlieT  agree  s» 
strikingly,  because  they  are  faithful  reports  of  what  was  said ;  they  d^er 
so  naturally,  because  they  are  the  productions  of  three  differeot  men,  vko 
wrote  independently  of  cme  another"  (p.  198). 

Other  chapters  excidng  a  special  interest  are  the  tenth,  on  the  Tafasad 
and  the  Targums,  and  the  eleventh,  on  the  Versions  of  the  Old  Teetaaaik 
later  than  the  Time  of  Christ.  The  entire  vcdume  is  one  of  peeaEar 
importance  at  the  present  time.  Although  Dr.  Boberts  b^oogs  to  ths 
company  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  he  yet  expressea  die  h(^ 
that  the  revised  Old  Testament  *'  will  not  be  marked  by  that  amoont  of 
minute  and  really  needless  change  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknessat 
of  the  revised  New  Testament"  (PreflM^  p.  r). 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  embracing  the  Marginal  Readings  of  the  Engfisk 
Revisers  as  well  as  those  of  the  American  Committee.  Bj  John  Aiex* 
ander  Thoms.  Published  under  the  Authorization  of  Oxford  and  Cat- 
bridge  Universities.  8vo.  pp.  582«  New  York  :  Chaiiea  Scribas^ 
Sons.     1883. 

This  Concordance  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  great  fidelity.  R 
is  indispensable  for  those  who  make  an  habitual  use  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  will  encoun^  many  to  make  this 
habitual  use.  It  will  probably  be  superseded  in  some  degree  by  a  Cos- 
cordance  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  whole  Bible,  when  die  rermm 
of  the  Old  Testament  shall  have  been  published. 

A  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quran  :  comprising  Saleli 
Translation  and  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Additional  Notes  aad 
Emendations.  Together  with  a  Complete  Index  to  the  Prelinunary 
Discourse  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  £.  M.  Wherry,  M.A.  Vol.  L  ISbo. 
pp.391.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company; 
Cambridge :  Riverside  Press.     1882. 

Mr.  Wherry's  volume  has  grown  out  of  the  wants  which  he  felt  m  die 
pursuit  of  his  <<  own  study  of  the  Qurdn  and  the  work  of  a 
among  the  Muslims."  It  has  been  primarily  intended  for 
but  promises  to  **  render  valuable  service  to  others,"  to  enahte  the 
reader  to  ^  acquaint  himself  with  the  teaching  of  the  QuhUi  on  any  par- 
ticular subject  with  a  very  small  amount  of  labor."  We  have  fvaainffd 
with  much  interest  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wherry.  They  certainly  give  a  ifil* 
ferent  idea  from  that  which  is  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to  te 
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JL  Critique  of  Drsion-Aroumbmts.  An  Historical  Review  and  Free 
examination  of  the  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Natural  Theology.  By 
Tj.  E.  Hicks,  Professor  of  (Jeology  in  Denison  Unirersity,  Granville^ 
Ohia    Svo.    pp.417.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    1888. 

In  the  scholarly  introduction  to  his  work,  the  author  classifies  the 
design-arguments,  and  expresses  clearly  the  sense  in  which  he  proposes . 
to  use  the  terms  "teleology"  and  " eutaxiology."    The  greater  part  of 
tlic  book  is  then  given  to  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  of 
natural  theology.    Beginning  with  the  ancient  rudiments  of  the  subject, 
the  writer  analyzes  the  views  of  Socrates,  Cicero,  and  Galen.    The 
natoral  theology  of  the  Middle  ages  is  next  considered,  as  it  is  embodied 
in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinaa.     The  modern  presentation  of  the 
subject  dates  from  the  great  thought-revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  systems  of  More,  Cudworth,  and 
Hoyle.    Extracts  are  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Newton,  presenting 
Tiews  of  his  upon  the  subject  which  are  quite  new  to  the  common  reader. 
The  ideas  of  WoUaston,  Kant,  and  Reid  are  aflerwards  presented  in  suc- 
cession.   In  spite  of  the  author's  criticisms  upon  Dr.  Falcy,  we  doubt 
whether  that  sound  and  clear  writer  has  ever  been  surpassed  in  his 
favorite  department.     After  criticising  the  opinions  of  Brougham,  Irons, 
and  others,  the  author  brings  us  to  modem  times  by  analyzing  the  views 
of  Dr.  McCosh  and  Professor  Cooke.     As  the  historian  of  the  science  of 
natural  theology,  the  writer  displays  very  great  research  and  much  ability. 
He  is  keen  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  all  former  masters  of  the  art. 
Bat  we  claim  that  the  philosophers  who  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries 
are  not  to  be  judged  as  if  they  had  written  in  the  light  of  modem  science, 
and  must  remind  the  author  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  labors  of  the  men 
whom  he  is  free  to  condemn,  we  should  have  no  natural  theology  at  alL 
Kor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  that  Mr.  Hicks  presents  us  a  system  any 
better  than  those  which  he  so  readily  rejects.  w.  B.  p. 

Thb  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Thronb;  or.  The  History  of  the 
Cross.  By  James  M.  Sherwood.  8vo.  pp.  525.  New  York :  Funk  and 
Wagnalls.     1883. 

The  author  of  this  volumes  is  well  known  as  an  editor  of  theological 
qoarterUes,  and  also  as  a  writer  for  them.  He  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  late  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith  in  editorial  labors.  In  the 
appendix  to  the  present  volume  he  has  given  an  appreciative  review  of 
Professor  Smith's  career  as  an  editor  and  teacher  (pp.  506--513).  In  the 
third  chapter,  entitled,  Tho  Low  Type  of  Theology  as  expressed  in  the 
Modem  Pulpit  and  Literature  (pp.  46-96)  he  illustrates  the  importance 
of  sound  doctrine  in  the  pulpit,  and  laments  the  prevalent  departures 
from  it ;  he  criticises  the  present  style  of  theological  instruction,  and 
suggests  methods  of  improying  it    The  great  aim  of  the  volnme  Is  to 
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emh  CSirist  m  the  fiedeemer  «f  his  dluureh  aad  the  G«d  over  aU,  1 
forever.  This  is  the  dktinotive  spirit  of  chapten  Itw-xtiL 
chapter  is  entitled,  No  Frc^tion  for  Man  in  the  Futiupe  LBe.  In  th» 
chapter  the  author  exempUfiea,  what  he  so  earnestly  recoBnenda,  tte 
spirit  of  uncompromisii^  adherence  to  the  Scriptures.  Throag^Miat  tbe 
entire  volume  the  author  exhibits  much  good  sense,  clear  thought,  sad 
reverence  for  Grod*s  word.  He  has  made  numerous  snggesUoos  wfcsck 
¥dll  encourage  the  faithful  preacher  and  instruct  the  devout  lajniaB;  w2l 
prepare  the  churches  to  select  wise  pastors,  and  stimulate  pastors  to  eda- 
cate  the  churches  to  a  holy  life.    The  iKtlume  merits  an  ezteosive  sale. 

English  Style  in  Public  Discourse,  with  Special  Reference  to  &e 
Usages  of  the  Pulpit.  By  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  Late  Bartlet  Piofeswr 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theolc^^l  Seminary.  8tou  ppL  S89L 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883. 

While  we  regret  that  Professor  Phelps's  labors  in  the  class-rooni  hxre 
terminated,  we  are  glad  that  he  is  still  able  to  benefit  the  religioos  pnbficy 
and  we  welcome  the  present  volume  as  an  evidence  that  the  eminent  teacher 
is  spending  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  in  gathering  up  the  rich  harvest  of 
thought  sown  during  his  earlier  years.  Of  ^  English  style  in  puhGe  dis- 
course," this  book  gives  us  the  most  mature  views  of  a  great  master  of  the 
subject.  Without  analyzing  the  numerous  minor  ezcellenoes  of  the 
volume,  we  notice  that  the  Professor  elaborates  successively  the  fosr 
essential  elements  of  good  English  style,  viz.  purity,  perspicuity,  eiiei;gv, 
and  elegance.  The  activity  of  the  age  requires  energy  of  style  in  all  sod- 
cessful  writers,  and  the  need  of  an  animated  expression  is  generally  fdL 
But  the  growing  tendency  to  coin  new  words  and  use  loose  and  sloveoly 
expressions  is  admirably  rebuked  in  the  four  chapters  upon  parity  of 
style,  the  composition  of  which  furnishes  unconsciously  a  beantifal  model 
of  the  very  excellence  commended.  Few  living  men  are  more  competcBt 
than  Professor  Phelps  to  treat  of  elegance  in  the  expression  of  thongh^ 
The  true  sources  of  elegant  expression  and  the  faults  which  lesd  tm 
coarseness  of  style  are  pointed  out  with  the  usual  iteen  insight  and  BmB 
taste  of  the  author.  The  book  presents  an  invaluable  study  for  the  yooag 
preacher,  who  cannot  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  better  than  by  repeatedly 
reading  it.  Our  only  criticism  upon  it  would  be  that  it  seems  to  preseai 
the  finely  wrought  views  of  a  retired  scholar,  rather  than  the  practical 
thoughts  of  one  who  is  now  involved  in  the  present  issues  and  oonffictt  ci 
the  day.  w.  b.  p. 

Teh  Great  Rbliqioks.  Part  Second.  A  Compsj^ison  of  AH  Befigioas. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Svo.  pp.408.  Best<Mi  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company ;  Cambridge :  Biverside  Press.  188S. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  aothor^s  -former  intereoting  Tolnme.    Aa  a 

tvaatase  npon  univenal  rdipoOf  it  Jias  an  siMrions  vmhie.    In  Us  < 
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obapter  ihe  wiiter  dedares i«HgMm  to  beimiviarBal,  sAerirhidi  lie  devotes 
tlM  maiB  part  of  his l)ook ton dtsootebiittf  the  great  probkmB  of  theologf 
asd  4if  file  as  they  appear  in  aU  the  more  important  religions  of  the  worid. 
^Hw  ideas  most  prominKitly  disciUBed  are  those  of  the  natore  of  God,  llhe 
origin  of  the  world,  die  inspiration  of  sacred  books,  the  instinct  and  habit 
of  prayer,  and  the  iutore  state  of  man,  as  th^  appear  in  the  different 
religions  systems  di  mankind.  JByidently  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  any 
thorough  treatment  in  a  volume  no  larger  ^thaa  the  present  one.  Many 
raaders  ^irill  doubtless  refase  to  aeoept  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
author ;  but  his  rare  learoing,  «kar  style,  and  liie  systematic  conciseness 
-with  which  he  abridges  a  vastamount  of  material  are  apparent  to  every  one. 

Lbttbbs  to  a  Frievo.    By  Connop  Thirlwall,  lato  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 

David's.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  DJD., 

Dean  of  Westminstor.     8vo.    pp.  899.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

1883. 

The  many  readers  of  ThirhraH's  History  of  Grreece  will  read  with 
plaasure  the  private  letters  of  tibe  celebrated  author  which,  since  his 
deslli,  are  non^  presented  to  the  pubUc.  It  is  difficalt,  witlnn  the  Ihnits 
of  this  brief  notice,  to  ^e  a  full  idea  of  this  most  entertaining  book. 
The  letters  written  l^  Bi^op  ThirlwaiU  to  his  intimate  iiiends,  between 
1964  and  1874,  ipresent  in  a  familiar  and  pleasing  form  the  learned 
prelate's  view  of  nearly  every  event  of  imblic  interest  in  England  which 
took  place  within  the  period  referred  to.  His  opinions  of  his  contem- 
poFsry  authors  are  expressed  in  a  jast  and  very  candid  manner ;  while 
bis  criticism  upon  the  statesmen  of  bis  di^  possess  a  special  interest, 
owing  to  the  ability  and  remarkable  position  of  the  writer.  The  bishop's 
laage  of  acquaintance  was  immense ;  he  often  mingled  with  the  poorest 
of  the  people,  and  sometimes  stood  upon  the. steps  of  the  throne.  In  the 
present  volume  we  are  introduced  to  the  genial  man,  rather  than  the 
great  liistorian  and  prelate.  The  character  and  situation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall 
impart  an  interest  to  his  most  ordinary  thoughts  and  expressions. 

itenoBr  of  BiI/LEHICA,  MAaBAOHUSBrrs.  With  a  Genealogical  Reg- 
dster.  By  Rev.  Henry  A.  Haxen,  A.M^  Member  of  the  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  Society.  8vo.  pp.  610.  Boston :  A.  Williams 
and  Company.    1888. 

The  enterprise,  ener^,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hazen  are  worthy  of 
great  pndse.  His  woik  will  contribute  mndi  material  to  the  future  his- 
tories of  Massadrasetts,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  firom  such 
minute  specifications  as  are  found  in  this  volume  that  the  history  of  the 
comltry  is  to  be  made  up.  Billerioa  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of 
tiie  (ddest  towns  in  the  •commoDweBlth.  It  has  sent  fmih  thirfy-tfarse 
graduates  from  colleges  and  professional  schoob;  given  one  governor  !• 
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the  state,  and  many  sound  men  to  the  legislature.  Its  re^ftoos  hirtocy  is 
important.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  disciplined  and 
by  the  early  discussions  in  the  church,  and  by  the  excellent  mond  is 
of  its  church  members.  Some  of  the  ministers  in  the  town  hare  been 
superior  scholars.  ^  One  of  them,  Rey.  Henry  Cumings,  jy.D^  h  a  kit> 
torical  character.  He  had  a  large  influence  over  a  large  cosam— ky 
around  him,  and  is  a  representative  of  many  clergymen  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  a  theological  revolution. 

Dr.  Cumings  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  finely  prc^xxiaooed, 
majestic  in  his  bearing.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
could  read  it  with  fluency,  and  write  it  with  considerable  ease.  He  ii 
said  to  have  been  a  remarkable  mathematician.  He  had  an  ancooimaa 
memory.  <<He  would  repeat  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  withoot 
hesitation."  He  was  once  '<  consulted  in  regard  to  a  removal  to  oae 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  churches  in  Boston*;  but  widioat 
hesitation  he  rejected  the  overture.  He  was  also  **  named  by  a  nimdxr 
of  influential  individuals  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College  ;  but  he  respectfully  declined  the  nomination."  '<  Once  a  year 
he  visited  all  the  schools  [of  Billerica]  in  order  to  catechise  the  childrea; 
using  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  hymns."  That 
is  a  marked  difierence  between  these  duties  and  those  of  a  Harvard 
president.  Mr.  Hazen  gives  various  extracts  from  the  sennoos  of  Dr. 
Cumings.  These  interesting  extracts  will  surprise  many  persons  who  havs 
studied  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Tliey  make  the  impression  ^lat  the 
Doctor  was  orthodox  in  his  theological  views.  On  the  other  hand,  be  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  anti-orthodox — an  Arminian  and  aa 
Arian.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals,  devoted  to  Uni- 
tarian ministers,  the  name  of  Dr.  Cumings  hoLds  a  ccmsjMcnoas  place. 
Bev.  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot  heard  him  relate  the  following  incident :  ^ A  person 
belonging  to  a  parish  near  Billerica  called  on  Dr.  Cumings  in  order  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  minister  whom  the  pariah  had  jest 
chosen.  The  minister  was  a  Hopkinsian.  I  am  a  Calvinist;  bot  this 
Hopkinsianism  I  cannot  endure,  said  the  parishioner.  Dr.  Cvmings 
then  read  to  him  some  extracts  from  an  Arminian  treatise.  The  visitor 
exclaimed,  with  great  satisfaction.  Those  are  my  views  exaetly.  Dr. 
Cumings  then  read  from  another  book  the  peculiar  views  of  Calvin.  The 
visitor  replied :  Those  are  the  very  views  which  our  Hopkinsiaa  minister 
is  preaching  to  us.  The  doctor  then,  in  a  good-natured  way,  revealed  to 
the  man  the  secret  that  he  was  an  Arminian."  This  incident  may  per> 
haps  disclose  in  some  degree  the  reason  why  Dr.  Cumings  was  suppoeed 
by  many  to  remain  firm  in  his  old  orthodox  faith ;  while  in  faet  he  had 

:changed  it  for  an  Arminian  and  an  Arian  belief.  Whether  a  THai- 
tarian  or  a  Unitarian,  he  was  in  many  respects  a  thoron£^  Foritao.  Ha 
was  by  nature  a  great  man. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BT  FROF.  XDWIH  0.  BI8BBLL,  DO).,  HABTFORD,  OT. 
*  ni.— THB  P£KTATEnCHAL  CODES  COMPAKED. 

The  Hexateuch,  as  analyzed  by  Julius  Wellhausen  and 
the  school  of  critics  he  represents,  may  be  formulated  as 
follows :  JE  +  D  +  HG  +  PC  (Q)  +  R.i  This  formula  will 
be  found  convenient  for  reference,  as  well  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  the  relative  order  of  the  codes  according  to  this  system. 
Each  of  these  letters  or  combination  of  letters,  it  will  be 
Been, — except  the  last, — represents  a  different  stage  of 
the  legislation ;  JE  having  for  its  nucleus  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  is  followed  by  the  Deuteronomic  code,  and 

1  At  the  risk  of  a  slight  repetition  (see  pp.  5,  6,  225,  226  aboTe),  it  maj  be 
well  to  explain  here,  more  in  detail,  this  analysis.  The  letters  JE  stand  severallj 
for  a  Jahvist  and  an  Elohist  docament,  the  former  beginning  at  Gen.  ii.  5,  the 
latter  at  Gen.  xx.  These  are  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  docaments  of  the  Bible ; 
bat  the  question  of  their  relative  age  is  not  specially  mooted.  The  germ  of  J 
is  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiT.)»  though,  with 
this  exception,  it  is  in  the  main  an  historical  work.  It  arose,  it  is  said,  in  the 
period  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  kings  and  prophets.  E  is  a  similar  historical  work 
which,  after  circulating  like  its  companion  docament,  separately  for  a  time  — 
according  to  Wellhaasen  each  passed  through  three  editions  in  this  separate 
ibrm— was  united  to  J  by  the  JeboTist,  who  also  rerised  and  edited  to  some  ex- 
tent. D  represents  the  legislative  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  originating  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah  (B.C.  621),  the  chapters  preliminary  and  follow- 
ing being  added  at  a  considerably  later  period.  HG  (i.e.  HetUgheUtgeKiz),  ia 
vaed  for  chaps,  xvii-xxvi.  of  Lev.,  which  were  composed,  it  is  maintained,  at 
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that  in  succession  by  Lev.  xvii.-xzvi.,  and    the   remainmg 
priestly  legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  method  adopted  by  Wellhausen  to  prove  that  these 
collections  of  laws  do  actually  represent  different  so-called 
stratifications,  which  took  form  in  the  widely  separated 
periods  indicated  in  our  note,  is  twofold.  I.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  when  compared  there  is  evidence  of  a  marked 
development  in  these  several  parts  of  the  legislation  themselTei 
in  the  direction  named,  i.e.  from  JE  toward  PC.  II.  He  alb 
attention  to  the  impression  left  by  the  laws  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  not  excepting  the  Pentateocb 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  —  and  claims  that  the  history  most 
readily  adapts  itself  to  such  a  theory  of  the  post-Mosaic  dcvd* 
opment  of  the  codes.  Under  the  first  head  five  particnlan 
are  specially  dwelt  upon:  1.  the  place  of  worship;  2.  fte 
sacrifices ;  3.  the  feasts ;  4.  the  priests  and  Levites ;  5.  the 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  fair  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  an  examination  d 
these  several  collections  of  laws  on  the  points  named.  Is 
such  a  theory  of  developmentias  is  proposed  a  necessary  or 
legitimate  outcome  of  a  really  candid  and  critical  investiga- 
tion? Adopting  Wellhausen's  order,  let  ns  consider  the 
attitude  of  these  laws  as  it  respects  : 

1.  The  Place  of  Worship.  —  The  position  here  assumed  i«, 
that  there  are  three  successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  tbe 
idea  and  practice  among  the  Israelites  of  worshipping  at  one 
central  sanctuary,  and  that  these  three  steps  are  distincdy 

about  the  time  of  Ezckicl,  although  not  hj  faim.  Q  (quahaor  fhedtntm  lAer]  n 
the  great  historical  and  legislative  work  b^inning  the  Bible,  and  like  £ 
peculiar  in  its  predominant  use  of  D*^55<  as  a  name  for  God,  and  embraciag 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Hexateuch.  PC  is  the  symbol  for  Priests*  Code, 
the  name  given  to  Q  after  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  the  Tarious  additioai 
made  to  it,  up  to  the  period  of  its  completion  subsequent  to  tbe  Exile  (b.c.  444,). 
The  letter  R  stands  for  Redactor,  the  person  who  combined  JE  and  D  with  PC 
He  is  assumed  to  have  had  the  style  of  the  document  last  named,  and  to  l»»« 
done  his  work  wholly  in  its  spirit.  The  Hexateuch  having  thus  been  broa^ 
essentially,  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  found  was  published  and  intndiflei 
by  Ezra. 
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marked  off  in  the  three  principal  codes  of  the  Pentateuch.    In 
JE,  for  example,  a  plurality  of  altars,  it  is  said,  is  freely  per- 
mitted.    In  D,  however,  which  represents  the  point  of  view 
of  king  Josiah,  who  struck  "  the  first  heavy  blow "  against 
this    practice,  unity  of  worship  is  everywhere   insisted  on. 
While  in  PC  such  unity  of  worship  is  presupposed  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  by  means  of  the  fiction  of  the  tabernacle 
referred  to  the  very  earliest  times.     This  is  the  theory.     And 
as  to  the  question  how  it  fits  the  legislation,  Wellhausen,  it  is 
noticeable,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  pointy  devotes  a 
dozen  pages  to  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  the  historical 
books  on  the  subject.     It  is  wholly  characteristic,  it  may  be 
said,  of  hia  usual  method.     By  giving  to  exceptions  which 
he  there  finds  the  force  of  established  rules,  misapprehending 
and  misapplying  some  plain  statements  of  fact,  and  wholly 
setting  aside  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Kings, —  with  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  in  open 
conflict, — this  critic  is  able  to  aflBrm  that  this  was  '*the 
actual  course  of  the  centralization  of  the  cultus;  one  can 
distinguish  these  three  stages."  ^    And  it  is  only  after  such 
a  manipulation  of  the  history,  in  which  Wellhausen  is  able 
to  find,  previous  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  no 
trace  of  a  central  sanctuary,  that  be  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation. 

What,  now,  is  the  bearing  of  this  legislation  on  the  subject 
before  us  ?    Does  it,  in  itself  considered,  justify  or  encourage 

1  Geschichte,  i.  p.  29.  It  can  only  be  regarded,  for  example,  as  a  serious  mis- 
apprehension of  facts  when  (Geschichte,  i.  p.  18)  in  citing  instances  of  extem- 
porized places  of  worship  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Saul  as  recorded  in  t  Sam. 
xiv.  33-^6  (Hebrew  text  as  throughout)  as  an  instructive  one  of  the  kind. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the  text  that  the  stone  on  which  the 
people  slew  the  captured  cattle  was  regarded  by  Saul  as  an  altar;  or  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  referred  to  it  in  the  words  which  this  critic  puts  into  his 
month,  "  That  is  the  first  altar  which  Saul  had  built  to  God."  Of  the  author 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  Wellhausen  says  (ibid,  pp  20,  21) :  "Aber  diese  Betrach- 
tnngsweise  des  Bedentungs  des  Konigthnms  fiir  die  Geschichto  des  Cultus  ist 

nicht  die  des  Verfassers  der  Konigsbiicher Diese  Auffkssnng  nun   ist 

ongeschicbtlicb  nnd  iibertriigt  die  Bedentung,  die  der  Tempel  kiirz  vor  dem 
Ezil  in  Jada  erlangt  hat,  in  die  Zeit  and  in  die  Absicht  seiner  Grttndang." 
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the  bTpothesis  of  an  extended  process  of  development  froa 
the  custom  of  many  contemporaneous  altars  to  the  one  snoe- 
tuary?  After  a  reasonably  careful  examination  one  is  forced 
to  reply  with  a  decided  negative.  He  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, each  one  of  the  codes  not  only  implying  nnitj  d 
worship,  but  even  requiring  it ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  gives  the  least  color  to  any  other 
practice.  Such  a  scholar  as  Delitzsch  cannot  have  overlooked 
essential  facts,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  also  to  whidi  he 
has  come :  ^*  In  truth,  the  Deuteronomic  demand  for  unity 
of  the  cultus  is  no  novelty,  but  a  demand  of  the  whole  Tonb 
in  all  its  constituent  parts."  ^ 

The  position  taken  by  our  critics,  indeed,  may  be  socoeas- 
fully  assailed,  and  with  almost  equal  force,  from  two  qoarters. 
It  is  not  true  that  JE  permits  a  contemporaneoos  plondity 
of  altars  ;  it  is  not  true  that  PC  presupposes  unity  of  worship 
as  something  already  established  in  the  history  of  Israel.    If 
the  several  codes,  as  here  divided  and  adjusted,  represent  t 
growth  at  all  in  this  matter,  —  which  we  do  not  believe,— it 
is  in  D,  and  not  in  PC,  that  we  find  the  climax.     In  neariy 
a  score  of  instances,  within  half  that  number  of  chapters, 
attention  is  called  to  the  topic,  and  a  special  emphasis  is  givei 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  peculiar  form  of  words  (Deoi 
xii.  5,  et  pctssim).    And  what  could  be  more  fitting  in  a 
document  professedly  looking  backward  on  more  than  t 
generation  of  transgression  and  lawlessness  covering  in  pari 
this  very  ground  (Dent.  xii.  8),  and  looking  forward  to  an 
immediate  transition  from  a  life  in  camp  to  the  conqnefit 
and  occupation  of  the  promised  land  ? 

While  as  concerns  PC,  so  far  is  it  from  pHresnpposing, 
as  is  affirmed,  a  central  place  of  worship  as  something  long 
established,  it  makes  scarcely  any  allusion  to  a  place  of 
worship  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  holy  land,  with  which  it  is  supposed  this  code 
had  alone  to  do,  it  wholly  ignores  the  subject  Even  in  ita 
law  concerning  the  Passover,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  might 

1  Zeitschrift  fOr  kirchUche  WisseDschaft,  elc,  1880,  p.  Ml. 
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liave  been  expected  that  this  point  would  be  emphasized,  it 

is   given  no  observable  prominence.     The  tabernacle  itself, 

About  which  all  this  form  of  the  legislation  may  be  said  to 

gather,  has  for  its  direct  object  in  no  sense  the  furnishing  of 

a.  central  point  for  sacrifice.    Its  first  object,  rather,  as  its 

name  (^510  bnx)  imports,  was  to  provide  a  place  for  God  to 

2noet   his  people.    It  is  true  that  also  in  this  part  of  the 

Mosaic  laws  all  are  expected,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of 

citizenship,  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to  this  "  tent  of  meeting  " 

(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9).^    As  long,  indeed,  as  the  wilderness  life 

continued,  this  was  the  only  natural  and  warrantable  course 

for  a  people  who,  instead  of  the  many  gods  of  the  nations, 

liad  one  Lord  (Deut.  vi.  4).    But  iteration  and  emphasis  on 

this  point  was  left  for  a  sufficient  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 

to  Deuteronomy.     Whatever  culminating  point  there  may  be, 

it  will  be  found  there. 

But  does  not  the  tabernacle,  on  the  possible  hypothesis 
that  in  its  fundamental  conception  it  is  a  product  of  the  post- 
exilic  period,  whether  one  regard  it  as  a  tent  of  meeting  or  a 
place  for  sacrifice  (i.e.  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  divine  or  the 
human  side),  if  it  be  transferred  by  its  fabricators  to  the 
Mosaic  age,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  presuppose  on  their 
part  a  centralization  of  the  cultus  in  their  own  time  ?    By  no 
means.     The  most  that  it  could  show,  supposing  it  to  repre- 
sent centralization  of  worship,  would  be  that  they  wished  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  was  the  form  of  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  far  past.    And  we  can  have  no  logical  claim 

^  Eittd  (Theologische  Stndien  aas  WUrtemberg,  pp.  41, 42),  has  pointed  oat 
the  fict  that  this  yery  passage  is  eridence  against  the  position  that  in  PC  anitj 
of  worship  is  altogether  presupposed ;  and  he  cites  Wellhausen  himself  as  say- 
ing (Geschichte,  i.  p.  389) :  *'Die  ortliche  Einheit  des  Gottesdienstes  wird  hier 
noch  gefordet,  nicht  Toransgesetzt."  It  is  true  that  he  considers  the  passage  as 
one  that  found  its  way  into  PC  through  revision ;  but  this  postpones  the  dif- 
ficoltj  without  solving  it.  Why  should  a  reviser,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the 
document  he  is  revising,  have  put  in  such  an  inharmonious  sentiment  ?  Kittel 
has  also  adduced  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  S-1 1 )  as  further  evidence, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded,  that  PC  is  far  enough  ftom 
having  to  do  limply  with  matters  of  worship  already  brooght  to  a  condnaioii 
(Lo.p.a9). 
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even  to  that  inference.  As  I  have  already  intimated  in  t 
previous  article  (p.  29),  on  the  supposition  of  a  pure  inventoa 
one  has  nothing  substantial  to  build  upon.  "  Ex  iiihQo  nihil 
fit"  Tliese  facile  inventors  may  have  had  a  dozen  re&sooi 
for  their  course  unknown  to  us.  It  is  only  by  showing  from 
wholly  independent  and  reliable  sources  what  motives  nmat 
have  influenced  them,  that  we  have  any  right  to  speak  witb 
assurance  of  such  motives. 

But  how  is  it  with  JE  ?  There  is  but  a  single  passage  in 
its  code  on  which  much  reliance  is  placed  to  show  its  poeitkm 
in  this  matter  (Ex.  xx.  24),  and  it  reads  as  follows:  "  An 
altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shall  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen :  in  every  place  (o-po  ba)  ^  where  T  record  my 

^  PS  with  the  article  undoubtedly  conveys  the  idea  of  totality,  bat  as  fiv« 
the  real  sense  here  is  concerned  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  phrMe  ht 
rendered,  with  Dillmann  (Com.,  ad  loc.),  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  and  Weilhaasa 
(Geschichte,  i.  p.  30),  "in  every  place,"  or  with  our  common  Knglish  Teniae, 
"  in  all  places."  The  meaning  doubtless  is  "  in  that  place,  wbererer  it  b^*• 
where  God  should  cause  his  name  to  be  remembered,  there  be  would  reedve  sad 
own  the  offerings  of  his  people.  There  is  a  similar  collocation  of  words  at  Gcl 
XX.  13.  The  really  important  part  of  the  verse,  as  I  have  said  above.  Hail 
the  words  "nattJ  rx  ^'^'SIK  idK.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  Targnma  pve  ^f99i 
here  the  sense  of  1*^30M ,  i.e.  they  apparently  identify  the  place  with  tbe  taber- 
nacle (cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  16;  xxv.  8;  xxix.  46;  Num.  ix.  17;  Dent.  xiL  U,  d 
passim).  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  on  the  other  hand,  read,  though  prot^^ 
as  a  correction,  for  D*pQ*^S,  D'^pstni ,  making  the  matter  still  more  deiaiiB. 
The  objection  of  Wellhausen  to  the  view  that  the  tabernacle  is  refeireJ  to  1% 
that  the  altar  here  described  is  not  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle.  Nor  is  the  tab- 
ernacle yet  in  existence,  it  may  be  replied ;  but  when  it  came  into  existeaoe  it 
came  under  this  law  and  induded  this  altar.  The  objections  which  Dillraaaa 
(ibid  )  brings  against  this  view,  while  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  ordinary  om, 
are  far  from  convincing.  The  most  important  of  them,  that  since  Jehovah  wii 
understood  to  dwell  in  the  tabeimacle,  he  could  not  properly  be  spoken  of  as 
coming  to  it,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  a  passage  which  he  himself  cites  (2  Sam. 
vii.  6  f.),  where  God  is  represented  as  saying  :  "I  have  not  dwelt  in  a  faoose^ 

even  unto  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  taberaade." 

And  in  the  following  verse  the  places  are  spoken  of  in  which  be  had  walked 
with  Israel  Hence  the  meaning  in  our  passage  of  the  *'  every  place  **  where  ba 
should  cause  his  name  to  bo  remembered  is  such  places  as  he  should  come  to  — > 
not  apart  from,  but  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle.  One's  confidenee  io  tfc« 
view  that  our  passage  at  least  refers  to  one  central,  well-known  altar,  and  not  • 
many  contempor  meous  ones  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  irmfy 
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Biarue  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."    And  it 
xnay  safelj  be  submitted   to  any  one,  without  discussion, 
^whether  this  passage,  taken  by  itself,  encourages  sacrificing 
at  many  altars  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  gives  to  every 
Israelite  discretionary  powers  to  oJBPer  his  sacrifices  when  and 
-where  he  will  ?    The  vital  point  of  the  verse,  which  has  been 
much  obscured  by  making  an  issue  on  the  phrase  "  in  every 
place  "  is  contained  in  the  words  "  where  I  shall  cause  my 
name  to  be  remembered."    This  expression,  while  not  posi- 
tively excluding  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  more 
than  one  authorized  place  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  can 
by  no  means  be  cited  as  giving  legislative  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  a   multitude  of   contemporaneous  altars. 
Such  a  thought  must  be  first  read  into  the  verse,  in  order  to 
be  deduced  from  it.     And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  might 
with  at  least  equal  justice,  in  harmony  with  the  common  and 
traditional  view,  be  understood  as  implying  that  in  the  lapse 
of  time  the  place  of  worship  would  be  often  changed,  but 
that  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God  would  make  any  place 
sacred  for  this  purpose. 

That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  may  be 
amply  proved,  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  And,  first, 
it  would  be  remarkable,  if  a  plurality  of  altars  was  meant, 
that  the  singular  number  is  used,  and  that  we  do  not  find 
here,  or  anywhere  else  in  this  document,  the  e;Lpression 
**  altars  of  God,"  although  the  author  is  familiar  enough  with 
the  many  altars  of  the  heathen  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13).  And  this 
usage  corresponds  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  as  everywhere  strongly  monotheistic,  as 
over  against  a  radical  tendency  in  another  direction.  Then, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  JE  represents  a  period  of  Israeli tish 
history  so  early  that  the  idea  of  centralizing  the  worship  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  cultus ;  and  this  opinion  he 

held,  among  many  others,  by  such  able  Semitic  scholars  as  Hoflfmann  (Maji^azin 
far  die  Wissenscbaft  des  Jadenthnms,  1879,  pp.  17, 18),  Franz  Delitssch  (I.e. 
pp.  562,  563),  Strack  (in  Rcnog^B  Encjk.  s.v.  "  Pentatench "),  Bredenkarapf 
(Geaetz  a.  Propbeten,  pp.  129-139),  and  Riebm  (Qeaetsgebung  Moeis  im  Laoda 
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thinks  is  confirmed  by  oar  passage.    Bat  sappoee  thflk  a 
this  very  Jocoment  the  precise  contrary  appears,  shall  not 
that,  then,  modify  one's  views  of  this  verse  ?     Such  is  reaSif 
the  case.    Not  only  is  the  matter  of  centralizing  worriiip 
recognized,  but  enjoined  by  statnte.    Others  have  alreadj 
pointed  out  that  the  offering  of  Abraham  on  the  distant 
Moriah  —  a  narrative  assigned  by  our  critics  to  this  eailieat 
document  (W)  —  was  an  evident  foreshadowing  of  the  futmm 
place  of  Israelitish  worship.^    And  does  not  the  Bik  of  tiia 
covenant — i^.  the  depository  of  the  first  covenant  made 
with  Israel,  including  the  decalogue,  and  so  in  cot^oeftioa 
indissolubly  bound  to  the  code  of  JE — point  mo^  oondii* 
sively  in  the  same  direction?    But  I  have  said  that  Om 
matter  was  even  fixed  by  statute.    How  otherwise  can  we 
interpret  the  injunction  to  Israel  (Ex.  xxiii.  14  ff. ;  zxxit. 
23)  that  three  times  in  the  year,  at  the  great  annual  feasts, 
all  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord?    It  is  not  possibb 
that  the  point  of  view  of  such  a  command  should  be  &at  of 
a  plurality  of  altars.    They  are  excluded  by  the  very  tenns 
employed  in  it.    Besides,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  tiiat 
the  theory  of  our  critics  touching  JE  brings  that  doeument 
into  direct  antagonism  with  D.    The  former   woold  thus 
establish  by  law  what  the  latter  emphatically  prohibits.    And, 
so  far  from  attempting  to  conceal  such  divergence,  pains  are 
taken  rather  by  our  critics  to  display  it,  as  furthering  tiie 
view  of  their  separate  origin.    But  whenever  they  originated, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  D  sustains  the  most  intimate  rda- 
tions  to  JE,  largely  borrowing  from  it  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  its  entire  code.    And  no  one  is  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  this  than  our  critics  themselves.*      D  eTcn 
quotes  in  its  additions  an  apposite  part  of  the  very  passage 
we  are  now  considering  (Ex.  xx.  25 ;  cf.  Dent  xxvii.  5, 6)» 
How  unlikely,  then,  would  be  the  supposed  diversity  on  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  place  of  worship. 
Greater  fulness  and  explicitness  in  this,  as  in  other  mattefs, 

1  Cf.  Delitzsch  in  Biehm's  Haiidw6rterbach,  8.T.  "OpAr**). 
*  Cf.  Bobertaon  Smith,  The  Old  Testament^  etc,  p.  4Si. 
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is  indeed  called  for  in  D ;  but  flat  contradictions  or  essential 
change  of  attitude  are  excluded  by  the  very  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Noldeke,  also,  has  pointed  out^  how  impossible  is  the  theory 
that  makes  the  unity  of  the  cultus  begin  with  D  and  with 
king  Josiah  (B.C.  621).    "  If  Hezekiah  [c.  b.c.  726]  already 
to  a  tolerable  degree  had  carried  out  this  unity  in  Judah,  the 
effort  towards  it  must  have  been  quite  old ;  for  one  cannot  so 
easily  have  made  up  his  mind  to  suppress  violently  old  and 
sacred  customs,  if  the  theory  had  not  long  since  demanded  it." 
2.  The  Offerings.  —  Wellhausen  introduces  his  chapter  on 
the  offerings  with  the  remark  that  as  among  the  ancients 
generally,  so  among  the  Hebrews,  the  offering  was  the  chief 
factor  in  their  cultus ;  and  that,  as  already  shown  in  the 
matter  of  the  place  of  worship,  so  it  might  be  regarded  as 
probable  here  also  that  one  would  find  a  historic  development 
-whose  different  stages  are  reflected  in  the  Pentateuch.     He 
intimates,  however,  that  the  results  in  the  present  case  may 
not  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be   desired,  owing  to  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  documents.     Still,  judging  from 
the  number  of  instances  brought  forward  in  proof  of  such 
development,,  and  the  apparent  confidence  with  which  they 
are  urged,  this  modest  beginning  can  be  regarded  as  meaning 
little  more  than  the  polite  bow  before  the  address.     In  exam- 
ining, now,  these  further  supposed  evidences  of  growth  in 
the  Pentateuch,  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  needful  for  one  holding  the  traditional  view  to  show  that 
this  alleged  evidence  does  not  exist,  or  even  that  it  might 
not  be  convincing,  provided  that  certain  necessary  premises 
of  Wellhausen  and  his  co-laborers  respecting  the  several 
documents  were  to  be  admitted ;  but  only  that  no  such 
evidence,  if  carefully  weighed,  seriously   militates  against 
the  commonly  accepted  position.    The  remark  of  Professor 
Curtiss^  on  the  difficulty  of  meeting  our  critics  on  their  own 
terms  derives  its  force,  as  he  has  shown,  entirely  from  the 

^  Unteniichnng  znr  Kridk  d.  Alt  Test,  p.  127  f. 
*  CarroDt  Diseaisiras,  etc.,  1883,  p.  3S. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  IM.  76 
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peculiar  difficulty  of  the  terms  they  impose.  It  is  retDr 
Baying,  ^'  Let  me  have  the  premises,  and  you  shall  admic  mr 
conclusion."  And  if,  for  the  time  being,  we  adopt  as  i 
working-basis  these  premises  to  test  the  correctness  of  resahs 
derived  from  them,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  an 
abandonment  of  positions  hitherto  held. 

The  more  important  sp>ecifications  of  Wellhaosen  nnder 
the  present  head  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  Aoe(»xli]ig  to 
JE  the  practice  of  sacrificing  sprung  up  before  the  time  cf 
Moses ;  according  to  PC,  it  was  introduced  by  bim.     Bodi 
JE  and  D  represent  the  offerings  simply  as  festive  meals ;  PC 
makes  them  include,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  idea  of 
atonement.    That  is  to  say,  the  earlier  docnnoents  know  is 
general  only  of  the  two  kinds  of  offering,  the  bomt  sal 
peace  offering;  the  Priests'  Code,  while  specifying  vanoos 
details  of  the  other  offerings,  adds  to  the  list  tlie  sin  and 
trespass  offering,  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  the  Old  Testamsit 
previous  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  knows  nothing.     The  ktest 
code  differs,  further,  in  a  variety  of  minute  particulars,  and 
in  general,  as  over  against  the  to  whom  of  JE,  insists  <m  the 
tohen^  the  where,  the  through  whom,  and  especially  on  the 
how  of  the  sacrifices.     By  means  of  the  gradual  central iiatTfln 
of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem,  this  critic  would  have  as  Qnde^ 
stand,  in   short,  that  the  early  and  natural  counectioii  of 
sacrifices  with  the  ordinary  life  was  destroyed,  and  ^ 
wholly  lost  their  original  character. 

Taking  up,  now,  these  general  positions,  and  beguuuBg 
with  the  first  particular  mentioned,  it  may  well  be  asked  if 
it  be  a  quite  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that,  while  JE 
represents  the  custom  of  sacrificing  as  springing  up  before 
Moses,  PC  makes  it  begin  with  him  ?  If  it  be  meant,  as  we 
suppose,  that  PC  in  failing  to  speak  of  sacrificing  as  practised 
before  the  time  of  Moses  would  reflect  unfavorably  on  its 
companion  document,  which  gives  instances  of  it,  then  we 
must  characterize  it  as  a  wholly  gratuitous  assnmpti(m. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  doca- 
ments  to  encourage,  or  even  suggest  it.    Indeed,  what  coold 
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be  more  improbable  tlian  such  an  omission  for  tliis  reason, 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  cont-ents  of  JE  could  not  have 
V>een  unknown  ?  Or  even,  if  that  were  not  meant,  but  only 
that  tlie  one  document,  because  of  an  independent  point  of 
view,  begins  the  treatment  of  the  subject  with  Moses,  while 
the  other  begins  it  with  Cain  and  Abel  for  the  same  reason, 
—  then  we  might  well  ask,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  documents,  what  of  it  ?  And  still 
more  forcibly,  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  view,  which 
would  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  circumstance  tliat  one  part 
of  the  same  work  takes  up  and  develops  a  subject  introduced 
in  another,  —  what  of  it? 

And  has  not  tl>e  difference  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
documents  in  this  respect  been  greatly  overdrawn?     So  it 
would  appear.     The  one  represented  by  JE  cannot  he  said  to 
lay  any  particular  stress  on   the  matter.     It  is  something 
wholly  incidental  to  the  history.     If  there  be  a  divergence,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     It  never  introduces,  for  example, 
the  leading  patriarchs  as  accustomed  to  sacrifice.     Altars,  it 
is  true  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  but  mostly 
on  occasions  of  simple  prayer.^    And  there  are  many  ways 
of  explaining  the  slight  difference  tliat  exists,  even  from  our 
critics'  own  point  of  view,  that  are  more  reasonable  than  the 
one  adopted  by  them.     It  might  be   supposed,  as  already 
intimated,  that  the  extant  patriarchal  document  actually  con- 
tained only  the  few  instances  of  worship  by  sacrifice  found 
in  JE.    Must  PC  then  repeat  these,  or  formally  recognize 
them,  in  order  to  give  such  an  appearance  of  harmony  that 
no  one  could  possibly  doubt  it?     Or  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  contents  of  PO  were  designed  in  this  respect  to 
supplement  what  has  been  aptly  and  harmoniously  introduced 
by  JE.     Or  the  two  documents  may  have  been  left  in  this 
somewhat  abrupt  attitude,  as  over  against  one  another,  in 
order  to  distinguish   between   two  really  different,  though 
conterminous  periods  in  the  history  of  sacrifice:   the  first 
marking  the  fact  that  it  was  the  spontaneous  product  of  aa 
1  Cf.  Delitssch,  8.t.  "Opfer/'  in  Riehm's  HaDdwdrterbodi. 
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inward  need  of  men ;  the  second,  that  it  had  been  taken  «m 
like  soiAe  other  old-time  usages,  by  the  Mosaic  l^idation, 
given  the  form,  and  stamped  with  the  spirit  of  the  reltgioii 
of  Jehovah.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  in  harmonj  tins 
this  with  the  general  position  of  our  critics  on  ihe  matter  of 
development  ?  Any  one  of  these  suppositions  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  line  of  demarcation  sepftiadng 
JE  and  PC  as  respects  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  snpposiBg  it 
to  exist ;  and  they  would  be  far  more  reasonable  and  prob* 
able  than  that  of  an  intentional  and  invidioos  omisaion  <n 
the  part  of  the  Priests'  Code,  or  of  an  omission  impiying 
even  a  diflference  of  literary  plan. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  distincticm  betwe^i  (be 
doc^uments,  piredicated,  exist  ?    Does  PC,  for  examjde,  reaOj 
represent  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  is  exdosivdy  of 
Mosaic  origin  ?    The  contrary  can,  with  reasonable  assaraaoe^ 
be  maintained.    It  will  be  allowed  to  cite  here  the  code  d 
laws  represented  by  HQ  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.),  which,  origiDst- 
ing,  as  it  is  held,  during  the  Exile,  should  have  a  solidaritf 
of  interest  in  this  respect  with  PC.     At  Lev.  zvii.  5  a  custom 
of  sacrificing  in  the  open  fields  is  referred  to  in  the  wtj  of 
condemnation,  and  a  direct  Mosaic  law  given  to  prohiUt  it 
in  future.    Does  not  this  presuppose  a  usage  of  sacrificiog 
that  was  pre-Mosaic?    Then  PC  itself,  as   Hofifmann  hm 
shown  ,^  also  discriminates  between  those  forms  of  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  JE  and  such  as  it  has  introduced  for.  the  fini 
time.    In  the  latter  case,  the  occasions  which  should  ctll 
them  forth  are  carefully  described ;  in  the  former,  tha  m 
omitted,  apparently  as  something  already  understood,  and  so 
unnecessary.    In  the  same  direction,  too,  points  the  cifcoid- 
stance  that  a  number  of  technical  terms  seem  to  have  come 
over  from  the  pre-Mosaic  usage  in  sacrificing,  and  still  to  hare 
held  their  place,  side  by  side  with  the  Mosaic,  even  whea 
precisely  similar  things  are  meant.* 

The  other  points  of  difference  indicated  will  require  hn 

1  Magasin  for  die  WUsenschaft  dei  JudenthomSy  1879,  p.  MC 
*  Cf.  HoffiDAnn,  ibid.,  p.  98. 
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attention.    It  is  claimed,  further,  that  PC  first  introduces  the 
sin  and  trespas&offering  with  their  idea  of  atonement,  and 
that  the  late  origin  of  this  document  may  accordingly  be 
inferred,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  offerings  first 
ai>pear  elsewhere  in  the  prophecy  of  EzekieL    That  this  form 
of  offering,  as  afterwards  developed  in  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  under  the  technical  name  of  sin-offering  was  common  in 
the  patriarchal  period,  no  one  would  care  to  claim.    That, 
however,  the  early  Olah  (r^is)  included  it  in  its  fundamental 
conception,  there  can  be  no  just  doubt.    As  concerns  the 
time  of  its  introduction  as  technically  a  sin-offering  (nxon), 
it  is  dear  that  Hosea,  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  mentions  it  as  such,^  and  that  the  author  of  Isa. 
liii.  10  alludes  to  it,  and  that  it  is  introduced  as  something 
weU  known  in  the  fortieth  Psalm  (vs.  7)  —  a  Psalm  whose 
superscription  ascribes  it  to  David,  and  whose  composition 
neither  Hitzig  nor  Bwald  ventures  to  date  after  about  the 
sixth  century  B.C.    These  instances  are  quite  enough  to  dish 
prove  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Wellhausen^  respecting  the 
date  of  its  introduction,  —  not  to  mention  2  Kings  xii.  16, 
-where  ^^  the  trespass^money  and  sin-money  "  most  naturally 
refer  to  that  which  was  voluntarily  handed  by  the  people  to 
tiie  ministering  priest  on  the  occasion  of  such  sacrifices.^ 
Indeed,  if  reference  were  not  to  this,  but  fines  in  money  are 
alone  meant,  —  the  priest  receiving  the  whole  sum,  —  then 
our  critics  are  forced  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  PO 
in  its  legislation  actually  diminishes  by  so  much  the  former 
revenue  of  the  priests. 

Bnt  a  number  of  minor  particulars  are  mentioned,  in  this 
connection,  as  showing  that  the  Priests'  Code  is  a  much 
younger  document  than  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  It 
is  asserted,  for  example,  that  previous  to  Jeremiah  (vi.  20) 
the  practice  of  offering  incense,  which  it  enjoins,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  biblical  books.*  Suppose  that  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  might 

1  See  p.  SSa  abore.       *  Gescbichte,  i.  p.  77.       *  See  Tbenios's  Com.,  ad  loe. 
«  See  WelUMOMO,  Geechichte,  L  pp.  67-69. 
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be  wholly  ascribed  to  accident.  The  wine  of  tl»  dridc- 
offering,  too,  fails  to  find  mention  in  the  earlier  propb^ 
excepting  Joel,  who  is  no  longer  allowed  a  place  among  tbem 
(but  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  4).  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  oil,  saf« 
in  one  place  in  Micah  (vi.  7).  The  simple  reason  in  etch 
case  was  that  there  was  no  special  occasion  for  mentkniiiig 
them.  But  the  statement  is  not  strictly  true.  Isaiah  (i.  13X 
whose  prophetical  activity  antedated  that  of  Jeremiah  bj  a 
full  century,  makes  a  clear  allusion  to  it ;  for  he  can  meaa 
nothing  else  by  n^ap  than  the  incense  of  the  meat-offering. 

Then,  it  is  claimed  that  the  word  used  for  sacrificial  floiff 
in  PC  and  the  Chronicles  is  nte,  i.e.  fine  flour ^  while  erwy- 
where  else  map  is  employed.^  But  it  may  well  be  asked  wb^ 
there  is  strange  in  this?  The  latter  word  is  only  twice 
introduced  in  such  a  connection  elsewhere  altogether  (Jodg. 
yi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24)  ;  and  how  can  it  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  that  in  these  the  ordinary  word  for 
flour  should  be  used,  without  qualifying  it,  as  Abraham 
already  does  in  JE  (Gen.  xviii.)  by  adding  that  fine  flour  is 
meant  ?  The  word  nbo  must  have  been  an  old  Hebrew  word, 
and  might  certainly  have  been  used,  if  found  fit  and  ooih 
venient. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  according  to  PO  the  floor  far 
sacrifices  was  preferred  in  a  raw  state,  while  the  earlier 
usage,  even  in  the  case  of  burnt-offerings,  was  first  to  bake 
it.^  But  it  is  an  assertion  that  has  no  real  docnmeatary 
support.  Outside  of  the  wholly  exceptional  instance  cf 
Gideon's  extemporized  sacrifice  (Judg.  vi.  19  f.)  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  flour  used  in  connection  with  the  bumt^ 
offering  was  ever  baked ;  while  in  the  matter  of  the  meat- 
offering the  practice  in  PC  is  far  from  uniform  (Ex.  xxix ; 
Lev.  ii. ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  14).  Wellhausen  was  plainly  misled 
by  the  account  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  20,  confounding  the  pordon 
eaten  by  the  priests  with  that  offered  to  the  Lord.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  alleged  circumstance  that  according  to 
the  earlier  codes  all  flesh  used  for  sacrifices  must  first  be 

1  WeUluuaeii,ibid.,p.69;cf:iioweT«r,Niim.T.lft.     *  Wrilhantmi,  ibid, p.  H. 
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oiled,  while  according  to  PC  it  was  to  be  offered  raw.* 

rheir©  i3  not  a  syllable  enjoining  such  a  rule  in  the  earlier 

^odes.    And  the  entirely  abnormal  action  of   Gideon,  just 

illuded  to,  is  literally  the  only  clear  example  of  such  a  prao- 

t.\ce.      It  is  not  supported  by  the  conduct  of  Eli's  sons  in 

1  Sa.xxi.  ii.  13  ff.,  since  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  their 

vtitention  to  offer  on  the  altar  boiled  flesh.    And  it  is  just  as 

little  supported  by  a  passage  cited  in  D  (Deut.  xvi.  7 ;  cf. 

"Sx..  xii.  9),  as  bda  here  means"  to  roast,"  and  not  "  to  boil  ** 

(cf .  2  Chron.  xxxv.  18),  the  words  "  in  water  '*  being  added 

i^ben  it  had  the  latter  meaning.    Such  cases,  on  the  contrary, 

as  that  of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiii.  19  f .)  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 

ill.  4 ;  viii.  6)  show  conclusively  that  the  earlier  codes  knew 

no  Buch  practice  as  is  here  imputed  to  them. 

But  does  it  not  appear  from  1  Sam.  x.  3  f.  that  at  first  it 
was  permitted  to  use  leavened  bread  upon  the  altar,  while  at 
Lev.  iu  11  (PC)  it  is  prohibited  ?  ^    The  loaves  here  spoken 
of  were  not  for  sacrifice,  as  is  evident  from  the  disposition 
actually  made  of  them  (vs.  4).    Are  not,  at  least,  peace- 
o£Fering8  the  predominant  form  of  offerings  in  the  ancient 
times,  while. in  PC  we  find  them  transformed  into  the  whole 
burnt-oflfering  ?  ^    Such  a  representation  scarcely  answers 
to  the  facts  (cf.  (Jen.  viii.  20 ;  xxii.  7 ;  xxxi.  54 ;  xlvi.  1 ; 
Job  i.  6 ;  xlii.  8).    It  may  be  admitted  that  the  whole  burnt- 
offering  is  made  prominent  in  the  so-called  Priests'  Code; 
but  to  attempt  to  make  out  in  it  a  special  divergence  in  this 
respect  from  the  other  supposed  documents  would  not  repay 
the  effort.     Delitzsch  well  asks :     "  How  should  we  know, 
without  PC,  how  to  discriminate  between  the  two  as  altar- 
gifts,  when  David,  for  example,  brings  rA9  and  n^b»  [2  Sam. 
xxiv.  26]  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Arauna  ?    And  is  not  the 
*fat  pieces  of  the  thank-offering'  (1  Kings  viii.  64)   the 
very  expression  which  is  furnished  by  the  Elohistic  ritual 
(Lev.  vi.  5)?"* 
•    What  has  already  been  said  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show 

*  Bid.,  p.  70.  « Ibid.,  p.  77.  » Ibid.,  pp.  71-74. 

«  CL  •.¥.  "  Opfer  "  in  Biehm*8  Handiforterbiich. 
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how  unsafe  it  is  to  draw  from  the  eircumstanoeB  al  meet 
diversity  in  characteristics  any  inference  concerning  the  hit 
origin  of  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  as  related  to  its  asaoeialied 
documents.    Undoubtedly,  if  these  several  parts  of  ^e  Pm- 
tateuch  are  divided  from  one  another  and  examined  siBglf. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  named  PC  does  insist  ibor 
than  the  others  on  the  technicalities  of  the  sacrificial  ritod. 
But  could  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  well  have  been  other- 
wise ?    D  announces  and  carries  out  a  special  prognuBae 
for  itself,  looking  in  quite  another  direction;   while  JE, 
having  altogether  so  very  little  to  present  in  iJ>e  form  of 
legislation,  might  well  be  excused  from  entering  upon  aodi 
details.    The  whole  Book  of  the  Covenant  makes  but  6n 
chapters,  over  against  the  main  contents  of  the  three  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.    And  our  critics  confess  that  tber 
are  unable  to  find  any  traces  whatever  of  the  earlier  Jeb^ 
vistic  work  between  Ex.  xxxiv.  and  Num.  x-xxix. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Sinaitic  kgv* 
lation,  the  matter  of  sacrifices,  as  we  have  before  said,  vrUA 
originally  may  have    been    an  expression  of   spontaaeoos 
human  feeling,  took  a  special  and  fixed  form  as  a  dmndy 
authorized  institution  for  the  highest  ends ;  but  there  is  fio 
satisfactory  evidence  in  this  form  itself  that  it  must  hsn 
originated  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses.    The  mcmnmeiiti 
of  other  contemporaneous  peoples  demonstrate,  rather,  tfatt, 
so  far  from  holding  that  the  highly  developed  stage  repn- 
sented  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  its  singularly  full  and  exact 
terminology  is  evidence  of  a  later  period,  we  mi^t  be  sap- 
prised  not  to  find  something  like  them  there.    And  even  if 
we  conclude  that  this  Mosaic  code  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
its  contemporaries,  especially  in  the  unity  of  its  purpose  tad 
its  elevated  moral  tone,  that  can  be  no  reason  for  rejecting 
Mosaic  authorship  on  the  part  of  those  who  accept  the  BiUe 
as  a  supernatural  revelation.    For  that  there  are  persons 
who  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  supematonl 
interpositidns  in  human  history  is  no  reason  why  one  shoold 
part  with  his  common  sense  in  seeking  to  account  for  As 
history  of  Israel. 
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8.  Tke  Feasts. — The  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews,  as  is 
-well  known,  were  seven  in  number,  of  which  four  fell  on  the 
seventh  month,  and  all  during  the  first  seven  mouthy  of  the 
year.  Three  of  these  were  pilgrimage  feasts  (those  italicized 
below),  in  which  it  was  required  that  every  male  Israelite 
sbould  appear  with  an  offering  before  the  Lord,  and  which,  in 
barmony  with  this  custom,  were  commonly  designated  Chaggim 
(o"Htfi) ;  while  the  others  were  known  as  MoSdim  (o^wio),  or 
Bimply  appointed  gatherings.  The  cycle  began  with  the 
JPassovefy  which  was  followed  immediately  by  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread ;  and  these,  in  succession,  by  the  feast  of 
taeekSj  the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the 
feckstof  tabernacles^  whose  last  day  closed  the  list  with  a 
solemn  assembly  (mxy). 

It  is  argued,  now,  with  respect  to  these  feasts,  that  they 
originated  in  certain  popular  festivals  celebrating  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  the  agricultural  year,  and  that  the  process 
of  transformation  into  historical  institutions  is  clearly  dis- 
coverable in  the  Pentateuchal  codes.    That  the  feasts,  in 
part,  may  be  based  on  previous  usages  of  the  people  is, 
indeed,  not  only  quite  credible,  but  might  be  shown  to  be, 
a  priori^  probable  from  what  we  know  of  other  Mosaic  insti- 
tations.    That  they  appear,  however,  in  any  part  of  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation  in  any  other  form  than  as  established 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  incapable 
of  proof.    Take,  for  instance,  the  two  associated  feasts  of 
the  Passover  and  of  unleavened  bread,  which,  according  to 
this  theory,  should  be  found  in  JE  and  D  as  the  opening 
harvest  festival.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  these 
documents  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  18;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8)  that  they 
had  any  other  origin  or  purpose  than  to  celebrate  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.    That  is  made  in  both  of  them  their  sole  occa- 
sion.   If  they  had  a  different  origin,  it  is  carefully  concealed. 
But,  singularly  enough  on  the   basis  of  this  theory,  we 
discover  in  immediate  connection  with  the  rules  for  these 
feasts  as  found  in  HG  (Lev.  xxiii.  4-8;  cf.  vs.  9-14)  —  a 
document  here  virtually  identical  with  PO  —  our  first  and 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  77 
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only  allasion  to  a  harvest  ceremony.      In  this  passive,  is 
use  the 'language  of  Wellhausen,  ^'  the  special  Easter  rite  if 
the  presentation  of  a  sheaf  of  barley."     But  how  can  this  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  development  hypothesis  to  fiad 
the  root  where  the  bloom  should  be  ?    Let  him,  as  one  of  ite 
leading  advocates,  himself  explain :  ^'  One  may  remind  «, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that  this  passage  at  presenl 
belongs  to  PC.    But  the  collection  (Lev.  xviL— xxvi.),  as  n 
well  known,  was  simply  worked  over  and   received  by  it; 
originally,  however,  was  an  independent  corpus^  which  stood 
at  the  point  of  transition  from  D  to  PC,  resembling  now  tin 
and  now  that.    And  the  complete  justification   [moi^  the 
words]  for  making  use  of  Lev.  xxiii.  9-22  in  this  connec- 
tion appears  in  this,  —  that  only  in  thb  way  does  the  rite 
there  described  take  on  life  and  meaning."  ^     Nothing  needs 
to  be  added  to  this  explanation,  except,  perhaps,  to  call 
attention  to  a  subsequent  remark  of  the  same  critic,'  where 
he  speaks  of  this  same  rite  of  Leviticus,  together  with  that 
of  the  wave-loaves  of  the  feast  of  weeks  and  of  the  bootl»  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles — all  of  which  things  are  toteify 
ignored  by  the  two  documents  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  Pentateuch  —  as  "petrified  fragments**   of  the  "dd 
customs,"  the  faint  traces  which  betray  the  real  soorees  of 
the  development. 

But  there  is  a  marked  divergence  in  the  documents,  it  ia 
said,  in  their  mode  of  indicating  the  time  of  celebrating  ibt 
feasts ;  PC  giving  a  definite  numerical  date,  while  the  otbet 
two  documents  speak  only  in  the  most  general  terms  of  the 
month  only.  This,  according  to  Wellhausen,'  points  not  only 
to  a  fixed,  uniform  regulation  of  the  cultus  in  the  former, 
but  also  to  an  essential  change  of  its  nature.  It  is  tme  that 
the  dates  of  the  feasts  are  differently  exfoessed,  aa  it  is 
claimed;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  any  the  less 
definitely  indicated  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Hie 
Passover,  for  example,  according  to  JB,  was  instigated  on 
going  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  particular  day  is  spumed  to  be 

1  Gwchichte,  i.  p.  88,  note.  <  Ibid.,  p.  108.  •  IbkL,  pw  IM 
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'^rell  known.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of 
Xiiileayened  bread  (Ex.  xxxiv.  18),  not  only  is  the  month 
mentioned,  but  it  is  implied  that  the  particular  date  had  been 
determined,  and  was  well  understood  (a-iaxn  «nn  ^y*xhy  ;  the 
language  being  properly  rendered,  with  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk, 
**  in  the  time  determined  on  in  the  month  Abib  "  (in  der 
"bestimmten  Zeit  des  Aehrenmonats).  The  same  may  be 
Baid  of  D.  It  not  only  ordains  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
on  the  ground  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  calls 
special  attention  (Dent  xvi.  8)  to  the  day  to  be  observed  as 
that  of  their  coming  forth  ;  it  is  that  which  they  are  to  recall. 
So,  too,  the  date  for  the  observance  of  the  feast  of  weeks  is 
either  assumed  in  the  earlier  documents  to  be  well  known, 
as  in  JE  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22),  which  is  familiar  also 
with  both  the  names  that  are  applied  to  it — feast  of  weeks 
and  feast  of  harvest;  or  it  is  clearly  pointed  out,  as  in  D 
(Deut.  xvi.  9  ;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16),  by  means  of  data 
which  must  have  been  sufficiently  current  or  accessible. 
The  reason  why  a  different  designation  for  the  date  is  em- 
ployed in  PC  may  have  been  a  desire  to  provide  additional 
safeguards  against  the  confusion  that  might  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  calendar  at  that 
period;  both  sun  and  moon  years  being  probably  in  use 
among  the  Israelites  already  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.^ 

Again,  it  is  objected  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  codes,  as  it  respects  the  feasts,  that  in  D  (Deut.  xvi. 
4,  8)  the  Passover  is  represented  as  the  first  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  while  in  PO  it  is  assigned  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  and  a  full  week  is  afterwards 
devoted  to  the  connected  feast,  beginning  with  the  fifteenth. 
The  account  in  Deuteronomy  is,  indeed,  peculiar  in  apparently 
merging  the  observance  of  the  Passover  with  that  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  That,  however,  a  knowledge  of 
their  true  relation  to  one  another  is  presupposed  is  evident 
from  the  distinctions  already  found  in  JE  (cf .  Ex.  xxiii.  18 ; 
xxxiv.  18, 25),  the  fact  that  both  names  are  discriminatingly 

1  Cf.  Hoffinann,  ibid.,  pp.  104, 105. 
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gi^en  it  (vs.  1, 16),  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  ve 
here  wrought  together.   Prom  vs.  4^7  the  Passover  is  deu4j 
referred  to  in  its  narrower  sense ;  while  in  vs.  1  the  approprisfee 
day  for  slajing  the  paschal  lamb  is  assamed  to  be  knovs 
and  to  have  been  properly  observed.    And  when  in  ▼».  P  i 
is  said  that  there  shall  not  remain  over  till  the  morning  aaj 
of  the  flesh  that  was  killed  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
it  is  pitun  that  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  is  meant,  aad 
not  the  first  day  of  the  following  feast,  for  a  variety  ti 
reasons.    This  language  is  directly  borrowed  from  JE  (Ek. 
zziii.  18 ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  cf.  also  Ex.  xii.  6, 10 ;  Nam.  ix.  IS) 
in  its  law  of  the  Passover.     It  is  in  dosest  harmony  wiA 
vs.  T^t  where  permission  is  given,  (tfler  the  celebratitm  cf  Hi 
Passover  J  to  return  to  the  tents, — previous,  that  is,  to  the 
observance  of  the  accompanying  feast.      That  this  canDOt 
mean  the  morning  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  if 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  such  a  supposition  would  be  ia 
direct  ccmtradiction  with  the  following  verse,  which  calls  for 
a  solemn  closing  assembly  (jrta)  on  the  seventh  di^,  as 
also  with  another  requirement  of  this  verse,  that  seven  s^ 
sequent  days,  including  that  of  the  final  assembly,  are  to  bi 
devoted  to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.    And  what  is  foooi 
in  vs.  2,  where  sheep  and  cattle  are  spoken  of  as  victims  for 
the  Passover  feast,  offers  no  obstacle  to  this  view.    TIm 
name  Passover  is  here  given  to  the  whole  series  of  feasti,  ai 
afterwards  (vs.  16)  the  name  Mazzoth  is  applied  to  it — a 
usage,  moreover,  which  perpetuated  itself  in  New  Testaaieak 
times  (Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  1),  and  is  reoogniied  fay 
Josephus,^  who  speaks  of  '^the  festival  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  called  pascha  (j^idaKo).^^    If  there  were  Miy 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  be  settled  by  the  language  of 
vs.  8,  where  the  command  is  given  to  eat  unlearned  bread  for 
seven  days  in  addition  to  the  Passover  (thereunto  =sTb), 
this  Hebrew  preposition  referring  undoubtedly  to  the  Pass- 
over proper,  as  Biehm^  and  Keil^  have  pointed  out,  and 
having  no  proper  sense  on  any  other  supposition. 

>  Antiq.,  xiv.  2.  2 ;  xyii.  9.  3.     '  Gesetxgebang  Mo6i«  im  Lude  Moab^  p.  tt 
'  Com.,  ad  loo. 
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Still  further,  it  is  asserted  that  while  D  (in  agreement 

-^nih  1  Kings  viii.  66 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xlv.  25)  assigns  seven  dajrs 

-to  tlie  celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  PC  (2  Chron. 

^vii.  9  agreeing)  requires  eight.     But  attention  may  be  called 

'tso  the  brevity  of  treatment  given  the  subject  in  JE  and  D. 

Ihe  former  does  not6ven  mention  the  number  of  days  at 

all  (Ex.  xxUi.  16 ;  xxxiv.  22) ;  and  D  (Dent.  xvi.  13-16) 

devotes  to  the  matter  but  three  verses,  to  ten  in  Leviticus 

(xxiii.)  and  twenty-seven  in  Numbers  (xxix.).    Marti  has 

made  it  appear  probable  that  the  Deuteronomic  form  of  the 

law  is  based  on  that  in  Leviticus,^  and  in  one  of  these  Le- 

-vitical  forms  (vs.  42)  nothing  is  said  of  an  eighth  day.    The 

special  object  of  D  in  calling  attention  to  this  feast  as  so 

otften  seems  to  have  been  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 

place  of  worship.    Besides,  this  eighth  day  did  not,  strictly 

speaking,  belong  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  but  brought  to 

a  dose  the  whole  series  of  yearly  feasts.    And  this,  further, 

might  well  serve  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  it  is 

not  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  either  in  the 

codes  or  the  history. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  JE  and  D  make  no  allu- 
sion to  two  other  feasts  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  of  trumpets 
and  the  day  of  atonement.  But  can  it  be  justly  a  source  of 
objection  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion that  each  one  of  its  codes  does  not  cover  the  precise 
gromid  of  the  others  respectively?  And  just  as  little  can 
this  fact  be  properly  employed  to  support  the  theory  of  a 
later  development  in  PO ;  since  the  ground  of  this  difference 
may  have  been  purely  accidentaL  Take,  for  example^  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon  or  trumpets.  What  possible  important 
reason  can  there  have  been,  from  any  point  of  view,  why  no 
notice  is  taken  of  it  outside  of  PC  ?  The  nature  of  the  feast 
precludes  the  conjecture  that  it  is  there,  and  there  alone, 
from  dogmatic  considerations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  one  of  the  great  pilgrimage  feasts,  finding  a 
place  in  all  the  codes,  receives  no  notice  whatever  in  the 
^  JalurbftQ&er  Br  prot  Theologie,  1880^  p,  84e. 
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historical  books  before  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  viii.  13). 
80,  too,  in  the  entire  legislative  portions  of  Deoteronomj 
there  is  no  recognition  of  the  observance  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath. Could  the  danger  of  drawing  important  conchisioos 
respecting  the  existence  of  laws  and  institutions  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  allusion  to  them  where  we  imagine 
it  should  be  found  be  more  strikingly  exhibited  ?  BecaoM 
one  does  not  find  in  the  Epistles  a  full  reproduction  of  the 
Oospels,  shall  that  be  a  reason,  in  so  far,  for  rejecting  tbe 
(Jospels? 

But  the  day  of  atonement,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  quite  anotber 
category.  It  most  naturally,  on  dogmatic  grounds,  has  iti 
origin  in  the  technical,  priestly  legislation  of  PC  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  its  latest  developments  subsequent  to  the  Elxile.  And 
do  not  codes  and  history  alike  point  to  this  period  for  its 
actual  origination  7  The  times  of  the  Exile  and  some  cen- 
turies later  were,  indeed,  peculiar  in  many  respects.  Bat 
the  climax  of  anomalousness  would  be  reached  if  it  were  to 
be  supposed  that  a  law  of  this  nature  originated  then,  which 
has  for  one  of  its  principal  objects  the  cleansing  of  evezy 
part  of  the  temple,  which  either  still  lay  in  ruins  or  existed 
but  as  a  lamentable  reminder  of  its  former  grandeur.  And 
if  it  originated  then,  at  what  precise  time  did  it  originate? 
When  did  the  spirit  begin  to  work  that  finally  took  shape 
in  this  elaborate  ritual  (Lev.  xvi. ;  xxiii.  26-32 ;  Num.  xxix 
7-11)  ?  The  Chronicler  makes  no  allusion  to  its  observance, 
and  his  book  carries  us  far  beyond  the  Exile.  If  it  did  not 
come  up  until  we  find  some  mention  that  it  was  kept,  tiien 
we  are  borne  on,  too,  beyond  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
who  cannot  be  so  readily  spared  from  the  council  that  pro* 
jected,  in  times  subsequent  to  the  Exile,  a  scheme  like  Ais. 
In  short,  the  argument  from  silence  here  overshoots  its  mark. 
The  silence  is  unbroken  in  the  historical  books  of  the  (Md 
Testament.  And  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  celebration  till 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Supposed  introduction  of  PO 
in  the  year  B.C.  444. 

Still,  might  we  not  justly  expect  some  allusion  to  it  in  the 
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earlier  historical  books,  if  it  were  Mosaic?    There  is  no 
more   ground  for  demanding  this  than  there  would  be  for 
demanding  express  mention  of  it  in  the  post-exilic  literature, 
—  especially  by  the  Chronicler,  if  it  had  its  origin  at  that 
period.    And  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  point  of  the  Israelitish 
liistory  previous  to  the  Exile  rcTiewed  in  the  Bible  which 
really  requires  special  notice  of  it  has  been  sulBciently  shown 
by  able  writers  like  Hamburger,*  and  most  conclusively  by 
Delitzsch.*    The  position  which  this  law  holds  in  PC  itself 
has  been  too  much  overlooked.    It  is  found  in  two  instances 
in  connection  with  the  proclamation  of  the  other  feasts  (Lev. 
xxiii. ;  Num.  xxix.),  as  well  as  in  two  others,  where  the 
remaining  ones  are  not  noticed  (Lev.  xvi. ;  xxv.  9).    And 
Delitzsch  has  shown  ^  that  indeed  the  whole  Torah  is  pene- 
trated by  its  spirit,  and    formally  bound  to  it  by  minute 
references  in  many  passages. 

4.    The  Priests  and  Levites.  —  The  hypothesis  here,  in 
harmony  with  the  same  in  the  cases  already  noticed,  is  that 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  Israelitish  history  there  was  no 
distinction  between  priests  and  laymen  ;  any  one  might 
ofl&ciate  at  the  altar ;   or,  if  there  were  priests  by  calling, 
they  were  to  be  found  only  at  the  more  important  sanctuaries. 
And  hence  JE  has  nothing  to  say  of  priests.     It  does  not 
put  an  Aaron  beside  Moses.     In   D,  too,  we  still  find  no 
radical  distinction  made  between  priests  and  Levites ;  every 
Levite  is  eligible  to  the  priesthood.     It  is  only  in  PC  that 
the  separation  is  fully  made — where,  moreover,  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  priests  were  never  anything  else  than  sons  of 
Aaron.    And  this  document  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  at 
the  head  of  this  caste,  of  priests  —  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  elsewhere  —  a  high-priest  of 
such  prominence  and  power  that  the  person  of  a  theocratic 
king  would  be  wholly  overshadowed  beside  him. 

It  must  be  said,  now,  in  looking  at  the  documents,  that  the 
statements  concerning  JE  are  but  partially  correct     The 

1  Beal-Encjclop&die  fBr  Bibel  and  Talmud,  s.y. 

*  Zeitwhrift  fiir  Eirchliche  Wineoscbaft,  etc.,  pp.  171-183.     *  Ibid.,  p.  ISO  t 
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Aaronic  priesthood  as  such  does  not  yet  appear^      JLndd 
should  it  ?    No  one,  it  is  true,  holds  to  its   ej^istenceb^    I 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  the  sparse     ^iMti     I 
of  presumed  Mosaic  legislation  found  in  this  doMieat  leaf«     I 
no  sufficient  place  for  its  introduction.    It  cannot  he  aaid      { 
tliat  the  manner  of  their  introduction  into  the  histoiy  whei 
it  comes  does  not  harmonize  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch  concerning  their  origin.    Tlie 
pure  artificiality  of  the  scheme,  claimed  by  Wellhaoaen,  and 
to  be  expected  on  his  theory,  does  not  appear.^     That  tfas 
idea  of  priests  is  not  foreign  to  this  document  is  clear  bom 
Oen.  xlvii.  22.     At  Ex.  xix.  22,  24,  too,  the  presence  U 
priests  is  assured  during  the  giving  of  the  covenant.    And 
from  what  other  class  is  it  so  likely  that  the   nnmeroos 
piagistrates  here  found  were  drawn  (cf.  Sx.  xxi.  22 ;  xxo. 
8,  and  especially  witli  xxi.  6  cf .  Deut.  xv.  17 ;  xvii.  9 ;  xix. 
17)  ?    So  in  Joshua,  a  passage  admitted  to  belong  to  JE,  ire 
find  a  company  of  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  God  acroes  the 
Jordan.    But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  occasional  references 
even  here.    As  we  have  already  seen,  the  idea  of  a  ceatnl 
sanctuary  is  at  home  in  it,  is  inseparable  from  the  legislatioa 
concerning  the  three  great  annual  feasts.    Are  the  feastSi 
indeed,  any  way  practicable  without  the  sanctuary,  or  tbe 
sanctuary  without  an  established  priesthood  and  a  law  of 
sacrifice  ? 

And  as  it  concerns  D,  the  hypothesis  proposed  can  be 
adjusted  only  with  even  greater  violence  to  the  facta.  It  if 
declared,  for  instance,  that  it  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  and  support  is  claimed  for  the  position 
from  the  uniform  title  of  the  former  here, "  Levitical  priesta" 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  this  usage  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  supposed  descent  of  the  priests,  and  as  a  designation 
is  not  without  example  in  the  very  latest  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, even  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  saturated  witli  the  sprit 
of  PC  (Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  v.  5 ;  xxiiL 
18 ;  XXX.  27).  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  one  of  these  passages  in 

1  Ibid.,  p.^S. 
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far.  hi  (Deut.  xviii.  1-8)  we  shall  find  that  the  distinction 
exkeoeeetween  these  two  classes  is,  in  fact,  indicated  even  here* 
i-se  f When  (vs,  1)  "  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  whole  tribe  of 
:     Levi"  are  spoken  of,  why  the  qualifying  phrase,  if  they  are 
understood  to  mean  one  and  the  same  class  ?    Again  (vs.  2), 
it  is  said  of  these  two  classes,  embracing  the  whole  tribe  of 
Ijevi,  that  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  had  said  unto 
them.    I  have  already  shown  (p.   16  above)  that  this  is  a 
direct  citation  of  Num.  xviii.  20,  23,  and  it  is  to  be  particu- 
larly noted  now  that  the  passage  in  this  its  original  form  is 
applicable,  as  here  applied,  to  both  priests  and  Levites.    And 
it  will  be  observed  further,  here  in  Deuteronomy,  that  from 
VB.  3-6  the  priest  is  plainly  distinguished  from  his  tribal 
brother  the  Levite,  being  spoken  of  by  himself ;  while  in  vs. 
6—8  the  case  is  reversed.    This  is  made  certain  by  the  fact 
that  their  diverse  maintenance  is  directly  referred  to  (with 
vs.  3,4  cf.  vs.  8  and  Num.  xviii.  21-24).    And  in  the  moving 
picture  of  a  Levite,  who  had  been  engaged  apparently  in  some 
other  service  in  the  land,  but  whose  heart  now  yearns  for 
the  service  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  his  people, — besides 
which  no  other  is  recognized  in  this  book,  —  every  feature 
of  the  situation,  especially  the  command  to  extend  sympathy 
and  help  to  him,  speaks  of  a  difference  in  station.    And 
when  it  is  said  that  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  serve  there,  such 
service  is  expressly  limited  to  that  of  bis  brethren  the  Levites, 
like  portion  with  whom  also — understood  to  be  established 
by  statute  —  he  is  to  have.    Could  all  who  serve  at  this 
sanctuary,  or  even  the  great  proportion,  be  priests?    It  is 
impossible.    And  even  if  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  had 
inade  no  distinction,  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  it  in  our 
own  minds. 

But  are  not  the  priests  in  D  (Deut.  x.  8;  cf.  xxxi.  9) 
understood  t^  be  the  proper  persons  to  bear  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  while  in  the  legislation  of  PC  (Num.  iii.  81 ;  iv. 
15 ;  vii.  9 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xv.  15)  it  is  made  the  sole  duty 
of  the  Levites  ?  This  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
In  the  legislation  of  PC  it  is  nowhere  said  that  the  priests 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  7S 
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shall  not  bear  the  ark.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ool 
found  in  D  that  they  always  have  this  service  to  perform 
(Dent.  xxxi.  25).  The  truth  established  alike  by  all  phases 
of  the  legislation  and  by  the  history  (see  1  Sam.  vi.  15; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13 :  1  Kings  viii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  v.  4,  5,  7)  is,  tfaift 
while  this  was  ordinarily  made  the  duty  of  the  Levites,  ii 
was  also  not  considered  out  of  character  for  the  priests  oa 
special  occasions  to  do  it ;  nay,  wholly  comported  with  their 
position  when,  from  being  a  task,  it  became  for  any  reaaon 
a  mark  of  distinction  and  honor. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is  in  D  a  marked 
obscuration  of  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Lerites. 
The  name  given  to  the  former  is  not  that  which  prevails  in 
HG, — ^^  the  priests,^' — and  especially  not  that  most  cammoa 
in  PC — "the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,'*  or  **  Aaron  and 
his  sons  " ;  the  fact  of  their  priestly  office  being  understood. 
They  are,  indeed,  here  sometimes  named  "  priests,"  bnt  in 
no  instance  is  their  descent  from  Aaron  indicated.  In  t 
majority  of  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  their  origin  from  Levi 
is  emphasized  (Deut.  xvii.  9, 18  ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxi.  5  ;  xxiv.  8; 
zxvii.  9 ;  xxxi.  9).  And  this  usage  perpetuates  itself  to  t 
considerable  extent  in  the  subsequent  literature  (Josh,  ill  3; 
yiii.  83;  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21;  Isa.  IxvL  21),  and  even  in 
works  which  in  other  parts  show  that  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  distinction  (Ezek.  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15).  How  is  this 
undeniable  and  most  singular  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  it  seems  to  us,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  whidi 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  professes  to  have  been  produced 
have  been  too  much  overlooked.  While  Aaron  was  still 
alive  and  stood  with  Moses  at  the  head  of  the  Israelidsh 
community,  while  the  tribe  of  Levi  still  remained  in  the 
wilderness  and  stood  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  other 
tribes  as  it  respects  both  privileges  and  haidships,  there 
could  be  no  special  occasion  for  making  the  distinction 
between  family  and  tribe  any  less  marked  than  it  appears  in 
the  Levitical  law.  But  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  matter  of  conquest  and  the  division  of  the  land  betireoi 
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^\ie  tribes  would  be  uppermost,  the  circumstanoes  were 
entirely  changed.  One  whole  tribe,  not  a  single  family  only, 
i^as  to  be  excluded  from  that  division.  How  might  they  be 
expected  to  feel  when  they  actually  confronted  the  fact? 
Secause  they  were  Levites,  that  did  not  make  them  any  the 
less  men,  or  any  the  less  tenacious  than  others  of  their 
tribal  rights.  Already  in  the  experiences  of  the  wilderness, 
xiotwithstanding  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  them,  we  have 
evidence  that  these  whilom  slaves  of  Egypt  cherish  the 
ambitions  that  aspire  to  place  and  power.  And  the  history 
of  the  period  of  the  conquest,  with  the  centuries  immediately 
succeeding,  suffices  to  show  that  tribal  jealousy  was  a  factor 
that  no  judicious  leader  of  Israel  could  afford  to  overlook. 

This  was  no  time,  consequently,  when  the  people  were 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  promised  land,  and  two  and  a 
half  tribes  had  already  been  apportioned  their  inheritance, 
for  a  man  like  Moses  to  overlook  the  particularly  trying 
position  of  his  own  tribe  of  Levi.  Was  it  not  natural  that 
he  should  seek  in  every  way  to  make  easier  for  them  what 
was  hard  enough  at  best,  to  be  characterized  as  a  really  sub- 
lime act  of  self-denial  ?  When,  in  fact,  from  that  day  to  this, 
has  a  genuine  service  of  the  altar  been  anything  else  ?  It 
might  be  said  that  a  mere  title,  the  raising  of  their  tribal 
name  into  prominence  and  honor  could  have  weighed  but 
little  with  tliem.  But  it  is  on  such  trifles  as  this  that  great 
affairs  have  turned  in  history.  That  the  priestly  class  of  the 
Israelitish  pfeople  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  '^sons  of 
Aaron,"  and  be  hailed  as  "  sons  of  Levi,"  and  the  whole 
tribe  be  lifted  bodily,  as  it  were,  by  the  honorable  positions 
assigned  and  the  kindly  mention  everywhere  made  of  them 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Sinai,  —  that 
could  have  been  no  trifle  among  a  people  such  as  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  where  to  be  a  priest  was  to  stand  beside  the 
king  himself. 

But  a  special  evidence  of  a  later  period  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  position  assigned  in  PC  to  the  high-priest.  Wellliausen 
sees  in  this  personage  the  climax  of  many  centuries  of  devel- 
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opment  in  the  priesthood,  and  a  most  exaggerated  dimax. 
The  figure  he  makes  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  claimed,  is  a 
wholly  disproportionate  one,  and  that  to-  put  him  back  into 
the  age  of  Moses  would  be  the  grossest  of  anachronisma.^  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  the  figure 
which  this  critic  represents  as  that  of  the  higb-priest,  is,  ia 
no  small  degree,  one  created  bj  his  own  imagination ;  and 
his  way  of  interpreting  the  history  may  be  inferred  from  a 
single  example.  He  says  of  Samuel,  whom  he  calls  aa 
Ephraimite,  that  he  slept  every  night  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  beside  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  whidi, 
according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  the  high-priest  was  allowed  to  enter 
but  once  a  year.  Being  an  Ephraimite  was  no  hinderanoe  to 
one's  being  also  a  Levite  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  of.  IChron.  vL 
7-18,  and  Curtiss's  Note  on  p.  95  of  Levitical  Prieats),  which 
Samuel  in  all  probability  was.  But  that  he  slept  in  the  most 
holy  place  is  not  affirmed  in  the  text  (1  Sam.  iii.  3)  ;  it  says 
simply  that  he  slept  in  "  the  temple  Qcrri)  of  the  Lord  where 
[of  course]  the  ark  of  God  was," 

Wellhausen  assumes,  further,  that  the  title  high-prieat  is  of 
late  origin,  and  seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  its  pre»> 
ence  in  PC  is  as  noticeable  as  its  absence  from  the  historkal 
books.  Tet  it  is  found  but  twice  altogether  in  PC  (Num. 
XXXV.  25,  28),  and  once  in  HG  (Lev.  xxi.  10),  and  the  usage 
in  the  history  is  precisely  similar,  the  two  titles  Cinan  and 
inan  or  «»nh  TTon)  being  employed  interchangeably,  the  sim- 
pler title,  however,  largely  preponderating  even  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  alleged,  too,  that 
in  PC  the  high-priest  appears  arrayed  in  royal  purple  and 
diadem,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  a  compact  ecclesiastical 
hierocracy,  which  shows  a  total  transformation  of  the  nature 
of  the  office  as  set  forth  in  Jewish  history.  Here,  again,  our 
critic's  theory  has  sorely  misled  him.  The  royal  purple  is 
indicated  by  quite  a  different  word  (icaiw)  from  the  one  em- 
ployed  in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (rten),  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Hoffmann,  Delitzsch,  and  others; 

1  Ibid.,  p.  158  £ 
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and  the  only  diadem  of  this  oificial  was  a  simple  turban  o{ 
^rhite,  which  formed  the  covering  for  his  head  in  the  earliest 
aiKl  latest  periods  alike  (cf.  Lev.  xvi.  4;  Ex.  xxviii.  81; 
zxxix.  22).    In  short,  a  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
completely  all  historical  ground  fails  for  regarding  the  high- 
priest  of  PC  as  a  post-exilic  creation.    It  is  enjoined  in  this 
document  that  the  high-priest  shall  be  anointed  on  entering 
upon  his  office,  and  the  history  corroborates  the  employment 
of  the  rite  (Ex.  xxviii.  41 ;  xxx.  80 ;  Lev.  iv.  8,  6, 16 ;  vii. 
86 ;  X.  7 ;  xxi.  12).    Yet  this  also,  Wellhausen^  regards  as 
a  novelty  of  the  Exile.    "  He  receives,"  he  says, "  on  his  in- 
duction into  office  the  anointing,  like  a  king,  and  is  called 
accordingly  *  the  anointed  high-priest' "     But  if  this  pro- 
cedure be,  as  is  supposed,  a  product  of  this  late  period,  how 
does  it  happen  that  it  occurs  in  no  single  case  as  a  usage 
in  it  ?    Even  as  early  as  Zechariah  iii.  we  find  the  high-priest 
installed  without  ceremony.    How  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  subtle  hierocrats  of  this  age  made  something  found 
by  themselves  to  be  unnecessary  or  impracticable,  so  impos- 
ing a  feature  of  their  ritual  ?    It  is  evident  that  the  real  rea* 
8on  why  this  earlier  custom  was  not  continued  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  was  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
anointing  oil  or  its  proper  use.^ 

When,  indeed,  we  look  more  closely  at  the  historic  position 
of  the  priesthood,  including  the  high-priest,  as  reflected  in  the 
literature  of  the  Exile,  we  see  in  how  many  important  respects 
it  refuses  to  yield  us  the  form  demanded  by  the  code  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  this  very  period.  It  is  something  less, 
but  it  is  also  something  more.  And  it  would  have  been  more 
in  keeping  with  their  professed  aim,  if  our  critics — instead  of 
questioning  the  prophetical  books  so  minutely,  and  turning 
not  only  the  infrequent  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  seers  on 
these  topics,  but  their  very  silence,  into  proofs  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  large  part  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  time — had 
given  more  attention  to  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 

1  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

*  Ct  Ex.  XXX,  n,  28,  and  Delitzsch,  Zeitschrift,  etc,  p.  tn. 
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the  Chronicles,  where,  if  anywhere,  this  strange  theorj  sbooli 
find  positive  support  Why,  for  example,  has  it  been  ovcf- 
looked  that  subsequent  to  the  time  of  King  Josiah  the  histor- 
ical books  recognize  a  sort  of  high-priest  of  secondary  rank, 
of  which  PC  knows  absolutely  nothing  (cf.  2  King»  xxr.  18; 
Jer.  Hi.  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13 ;  Neh.  xi.  11).  Som^imes 
he  is  called  the  ''the  second  priest,"  and  again  the  nikr 
(naa).  The  Talmud  describes  his  office  as  that  of  a  "  leader 
of  the  priests  "  (Segan  hok-kohanim),  his  ordinary  bosinen 
being  to  assist  the  high-priest,  and  in  case  of  his  disatnlity  to 
represent  him  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Now  is  it  possible 
that  an  office  of  this  character  should  have  been  overlooted 
in  a  code  of  the  nature  of  PC,  if  it  came  into  existence  to  any 
considerable  extent  at  or  after  the  time  of  the  Exile  ? 

Again,  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  deemed  the  dearest 
historical  mirror  of  the  Priests'  Code.     We  might  expect 
accordingly,  at  least,  an  adumbration  of  its  nujdn  features. 
Why,  then^  in  so  characteristic  a  matter  as  its  account  id  d» 
oi^anization  of  the  service  of  the  Levites,  does  it  take  scarcely 
any  account  of  the  code  (1  Chron.  xvi.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxviL)? 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  temple  music  is  confined  to  tlie 
history,  not  a  word  in  the  code,  excepting  only  what  is  sud 
of  the  trumpets  of  the  priests  (Num.  x.  1-10).     And  to 
know  how  important  a  matter  it  was  regarded,  and  to  what 
dimensions  it  grew,  with  its  thousands  of  performers  and  its 
leaders,  a  Heman,  an  Asaph,  and  a  Jeduthun  standing  along 
side  of  David  himself  in  the  honor  of  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  Psalter,  one  must  refer  to  the  Chronicler,  and  to  him 
alone.     Here,  too,  we  make  the  discovery  of  new  offices  and 
titles  for  the  Levites,  "  door-waiters "  (1  Chron.  xr.  28), 
"  trustees  "  of  sacred  funds  (Neh.  xii.  44),  "  secretaries"  in 
swarms  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13),  the  so-called  ^^  servants  of  the 
priests  "  in  numerous  classes  (cf.-2  Chron.  viii.  14  f.).   Most 
of  the  leading  kings  of  Judah,  in  fact,  after  Solomon's  time 
either  renewed  the  innovations  which  hQ  and  his  father  had 
made,  or  introduced  other  changes  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  temple  to  suit  their  times.    And  among  the  Levites  who 
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ctre  found  returning  after  the  Exile  are  still  other  classes 
^Szra  ii.  56,  68;  viii.  20),  of  which  the  previous  history 
^ves  no  account.  Among  these  one  bears  a  name  which 
-well  serves  to  show  how  wide  a  period  actually  stretches 
l>etween  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  code  and  the  times  we  are 
considering.  In  that  code  the  Levites,  as  over  against  the 
priests,  receive  the  title  "  Nethunim  "  (Num.  iii.  9  ;  viii.  16, 
19  ;  xviii.  6),  while  here  they  are  termed  **  Nethinim.*'  How 
is  this  abrupt  change  in  usage  to  be  explained  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  common  chronological  origin  ? 

And  a  still  more  surprising  incongruity,  also,  has  been 
pointed  out^    It  is  well  known  that  the  relative  number  of 
Levites  returning  from  the  Captivity  was  very  small,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  one  twelfth  the  number  of  the  priests ;  and 
iu  the  second,  even  less.  And  it  is  matter  of  tradition,  which 
is  fully  supported  by  the  later  history,*  that  in  order  to  pun- 
ish this  defection  Ezra  withdrew  from  them  the  stipulated 
tithe  transferring  it  to  the  priests.    But  if  there  were  any 
ground  for  this  supposition,  how  is  it  that  in  the  legislation 
of  PC  we  find  the  law  of  tithes  given  in  D,  not  only  in  full 
force,  but  put,  it  may  be  said,  in  even  a  stronger  form  (Num. 
xviii.  21,  24),  they  being  no  longer  obliged  to  share  their 
portion  with  others,  but  enjoying  it  exclusively  by  themselves. 
6.  Maintenance  of  Priests  and  Levites. — Respecting,  also, 
the  support  accorded  to  the  priests  and  Levites  severally,  it 
is  held  that  the  codes  arrange  themselves  in  chronological 
order  from  JE  to  PC.     Originally,  the  sacrifices  were  occa- 
sions for  sacred  meals,  to  which  the  priests,  if  there  were 
any,  were  invited.    But  it  was  wholly  a  courtesy,  any  claims 
they  made  for  services  being  satisfied  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  respective  altars  in  some  way  which  might  be  agreed 
upon.    JE  reflects  this  state  of  things.     But  in  D,  already, 
the  priesthood  is  found  better  supported.     Certain  parts  of 
the  animal  sacrificed  being  by  statute  allowed  them.    Only 
in  PC,  however,  is.  the  acme  reached,  the  demand  of  the 

1  Cf.  Delitisch,  s.t.  "  Leviten  "  in  Riehm's  Handworterbach. 
*  Joaephos,  Antiq.,  iy.  4. 4;  zx.  S,  8 ;  Heb.  Tii  5. 
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priesthood  having  become  at  this  date  something  enonnons. 
"  It  is  incredible,"  says  Wellhausen  ^  "  all  that,  in  the  end, 
must  be  given  np  to  them.  What  originally  stood  side  by 
side  is  heaped  together ;  what  was  left  free  and  und^ned  it 
brought  to  measure  and  prescribed."  Not  that  Uiey  really 
could  have  expected  to  fleece  the  people  to  this  extent,  hov- 
ever,  for  such  a  provision  as  that  of  the  forty-eight  Levitiod 
cities  was  a  pure  invention,  at  once  unexecuted  and  nnexe- 
cutable.* 

Now,  as  it  concerns  JE,  what  rational  ground  can  there  be 
for  assuming  that  it  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  as  yeC 
priests  were  not  officially  recognized  or  provided  by  statute 
with  a  sufficient  support  ?  At  best,  it  can  only  be  a  few  ex- 
ceptional instances  which  our  critics  find  in  abnormal  cir^un- 
stances  and  an  unsettled  period  (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  12-16),  over 
against  which  we  are  able,  as  already  seen,  to  point  in  tiiis 
very  document  to  examples  where  priests  are  found  in  high 
official  position,  and  enjoying  all  that  is  implied  in  it  ol 
recognition  and  support  (Ex.  xix.  20-26 ;  Josh.  iii.  9-17)- 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  priests  selected  to  bear  the  ark 
across  the  Jordan  before  the  hosts  of  Israel  should  be  of  the 
starveling,  vagabond  class  described  by  Wellhausen. 

And  as  relates  to  D,  we  are  unable  to  find  anything 
justifying  the  extreme  position  so  confidently  taken.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  means  to  give  (Deut  xviii.)  a  full 
account  of  all  that,  in  its  time,  was  appropriated  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  priesthood.  In  that  case  to  have  been  a  stranger, 
or  a  foreigner  (•o,  "^55),  under  the  mild  Deuteronomic  code, 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  serving  at  the  miserly  altar 
of  IsraeFs  only  sanctuary.  The  hypothesis,  moreover,  is 
positively  precluded  by  the  form  of  the  legislation  in  D.  Its 
direct  citation  (xviii.  2)  of  earlier  laws  could  scarcely  be 
more  direct  if  chapter  and  verse  were  given.  The  Deutero- 
nomic form  of  the  law,  in  short,  is  but  a  repetition  and  enlarge- 
ment  under  circumstances  which  specially  called  for  both,  of 
previous  enactments.    The  people  after  more  than  a  genei«- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  164.  s  Ibid.,  p.  1C6  £ 
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tdon  of  life  in  camp  are  now  to  be  scattered  up  imd  down  a 
'^pride  extent  of  country,  with  difficulty  traversable,  and  on 
both   sides  of  the  Jordan.    A  most  important  restriction 
touching  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  has  been  accord- 
ingly removed  in  the  very  opening  lines  of  the  code  (xii.  16). 
"The  revenues  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  must  suffer  a  pro- 
portionate abatement.    Supposing,  then,  that  the  code  of  the 
middle  books  is  already  in  force,  what  more  natural  than  that 
Bome  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  officiating  priests  ? 
As  we  have  noticed,  their  title  as  "  Levitical  priests  *'  no 
longer  represents  that  exclusive  dignity  to  which  the  ^^  sons 
of  Aaron ''  might  have  aspired.    Shall  it  not  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  changes  inaugurated  imply  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  priestly  station  and  function  ?    The  offices  to 
which  elsewhere  in  this  book  they  are  seen  to  be  eligible  re- 
quire this  (xvii..l2 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxvi.  S).   In  what  a  lamentable 
condition,  indeed,  must  the  religion  of  Israel  have  been,  if 
men  of  the  rank  of  supreme  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  justice  must  submit,  under  the  name  of  a  support,  to  the 
miserable  pittance  which  this  form  of  the  code,  taken  by 
itself,  grants  to  its  priests. 

And  if  we  compare  the  regulations  of  D  and  PC  we  shall 
find  that  the  traditional  theory  best  harmonizes  with  the  facts. 
At  Dent,  xviii.  8,  4,  it  is  said :  ^^  And  this  shall  be  the  right 
of  the  priests  from  the  people  who  offer  sacrifices,  whether 
ox  or  sheep,  one  shall  give  the  priest  the  shoulder  (9^1),  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  [And  in  addition  to]  the  first 
fruits  of  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  the  first  shearing  of 
the  sheep."  What  is  added  in  parenthesis  serves  to  present 
the  true  relation  of  this  rule  to  that  of  PO.  The  introduc 
tion  (vs.  1,  2)  shows  that  the  latter  is  here  kept  strictly  in 
view.  There  (Num.  xviii.  12, 13)  the  first-fruits  have  been 
already  promised  to  the  priests  ;  here  this  fact  is  recalled  in 
order  to  add  to  it  the  wholly  new  source  of  income,  the  first 
shearings  of  the  sheep.  And  that  the  parts  of  the  animal 
assigned  in  D  to  the  priests  are  over  and  above  those  given 
him  in  connection  with  the  peaceofferings  of  PO,  appears 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  79 
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from  the  language  used.  The  terms  are  carefullj  dbosesa. 
Along  with  the  stomach,  they  are  assigned  here,  the  fore- 
quarter  (mt),  and  the  two  cheeks  ;  there  (Lev.  x.  15),  it  is 
the  wave-bi*east  and  heave-leg  (pic).  In  PC  it  is  the  peace- 
offerings  that  are  referred  to  (Lev.  vii.  11 ;  of.  Num.  xvifi 
11) ;  in  D,as  it  would  appear  (note  the  phrase,  vs.  8.  bjm  racs), 
any  and  all  sacred  meals  which  might  be  made  at  Uie  sane- 
'  tuary  or  places  contiguous  (xii,  17 ;  xv.  19,  20). 

But  are  there  not  direct  contradictions  of  PC  to  be  found 
in  D,  making  the  traditional  hypothesis  impo^ible  ?  So  it  it 
announced  and  specifications  are  given.  At  Dent.  xii.  6,  7, 
17,  for  example,  the  people  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  tithe  of 
their  products  except  at  the  central  sanctuary,  and  the  pro- 
hibition is  later  repeated  (xiv.  28).  In  PC,  on  the  othCT 
hand  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24,  26,  28),  the  tithes  are  given  by  a 
perpetual  ordinance  to  the  Levites  as  reward  for  their  s^thxb 
at  the  sanctuary ;  and  they  are  even  enjoined  to  give  a  tenth 
of  their  tenth  to  the  priests.  All  this  is  admitted,  and  may 
be  readily  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of  the  tidie 
in  D  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  PC,  and  is  meant  to  be 
understood  as  a  second  additional  tithe,  although  not  as  wide 
in  its  application  as  the  first.  Still  anodier  tithe,  to  be  maife 
once  in  three  years  for  festival  purposes  at  home  is  a  feature 
of  the  legislation  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  (xiv.  28 ;  xni. 
12),  and  quite  appropriate  to  its  supplementary  cbaracter. 
The  three  tithings  taken  together  and  carried  out  to  tfae 
letter  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  oppre^ive  in  their 
character,  or  in  the  least  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 
And  the  fact  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  an 
unimpeachable  historic  tradition,^  is  strong  confirmatory  evi- 
dence that  they  were  severally  enjoined  in  the  code. 

A  more  serious  conflict  still,  it  is  thought,  shows  itself  in 
the  matter  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  In  D 
(xii.  6, 17 ;  xiv.  28 ;  xv.  19),  they  are  devoted  to  festival 
purposes  at  the  sanctuary ;  in  PC  (Num.  xviii.  15-19),  they 
are  given  to  the  priests.    The  disagreement  here,  too,  is  more 

1  Tobit,  i.  7 ;  Joscpbus,  Antiq.,  ir.  8.  8. 
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in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  is  true  that  the  Levitical 
code  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but  not  for  any 
purpose  they  may  choose.  They  are  made  theirs  to  sacrifice ; 
and  only  after  the  proper  portion  had  been  offered  on  the 
altar  was  another  fixed  portion  to  be  theirs /(tt/ocm^,  ^^  as  the 
wave-breast  and  the  right  leg  "  were  theirs  (Ex.  xxix.  26-28 ; 
cf.  Dent,  xviii.  8).  Now  that  in  Deuteronomy  the  more  pop- 
ular side  of  the  law  is  presented,  and  these  very  firstlings, 
while  still  belonging  to  the  Lord,  are  regarded  as  proper 
material  for  sacred  meals  on  the  part  of  their  former  owners 
and  their  offerers  is  not  to  call  in  question  the  legislation  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  is  only  to  shed  additional  light 
upon  it  The  people,  that  is,  the  original  owners  of  the  ani- 
mab,  are  understood  to  be  sharers  with  the  priests  on  these 
occasions,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  other  offerings. 
In  neither  phase  of  the  legislation  is  there  any  exclusive 
right  given ;  that  of  PC  especially  limits  it  (Num.  xviii.  18). 
And  might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  our  critics,  who 
seem  to  be  much  concerned  that  the  priests  are  granted  in 
this  document,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  privileges  so 
wholly  disproportionate  and  oppressive,  would  have  discovered 
this  very  natural  method  of  materially  curtailing  their  per- 
quisites? 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  in  PC  the  claims  of  this  class  have 
advanced  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  become  the  intolerable 
yoke  that  is  represented  ?  Such  a  conclusion  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  subject,  or  a 
much  higher  valuation  of  the  income  of  the  priests  than  is 
either  just  or  reasonable.  Wellhausen  has  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  things  which,  first  or  last,  might  be 
claimed  by  the  priest,^  although  making  some  mistakes  in 
the  enumeration,  as  others  have  pointed  oiit.^  He  fails, 
however,  to  discriminate  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  them. 
It  should  have  been  made  clear  that  there  was  understood  to 
be  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  way  of  appropriating  and  using 
these  seemingly  numerous  emoluments.    Some  of  them  be- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  164  s  Hotknaiui,  Ibid.,  1S80,  p.  1481: 
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longed  exclusively  to  tbe  officiating  priest;  otiiers  to  tito 
whole  class, —  some  might  be  consumed  by  the  priest  ia 
company  with  his  household;  others,  only  by  vocb  mals 
priests  as  were  ceremonially  clean.  The  time  and  pboe  €( 
their  consumption,  too,  were  definitely  fixed  by  law  (Lev.  viL 
15-17).  It  should  have  been  especially  shown,  or,  at  kast, 
not  concealed,  that  the  great  mass  of  these  allotted  gifts  were, 
in  their  very  nature,  exceedingly  perishable,  being  artides  ef 
food  that  could  only  have  a  transient  Talne.  lliere  was 
little,  indeed,  of  anything  that  feU  exclusive^  to  ike  prietU^ 
even  in  PO,  that  could  do  more  than  furnish  him  a  bars 
physical  support. 

The  propriety  of  going  beyond  PO,  into  the  historical  books 
of  the  Exile,  in  order  to  find  material  for  depreciating  tius 
class  is  more  than  questionable.  That  the  support  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  addition  to  their  own  support,  was  in  tiu  earSer 
times  expected  to  come  out  of  what  was  contributed  to  those 
officiating  there,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  any  (rf  the  codes.  And  when, 
therefore,  Wellhausen  cites  Neh.  x.  82,  83  to  show  ti^t  it 
was  not  the  case  [in  the  later  times],  but  that  special  pio- 
vision  was  made,  he  cites  a  powerful  witness  against  his  owa 
hypothesis.  The  history  and  the  code  in  its  supposed  mach 
revised  and  finally  completed  post^Exilio  form  are  thus  shown 
to  be  strikingly  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 

And  when,  now,  in  addition  to  what  has  beoi  said,  ft  is 
considered  that  no  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateadi 
contains  a  syllable  concerning  the  collection  for  tbe  piiests 
of  these  dues,  that  there  is  no  legal  limitation  respecting  the 
amount  of  the  first-fruits  to  be  given  them,  and  that  hence, 
in  all  periods  their  actual  income  depended  almost  wholly  oa 
the  generosity  and  the  religions  fidelity  of  their  ooantrym^ 
the  whole  subject  assumes  a  wholly  different  aspect  It  will^ 
at  least,  appear  most  clearly  that  the  document  named  PC 
does  not  make  it  one  of  its  chief  aims  to  increase  tbe  power 
and  wealth  of  this  alleged  favorite  class. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  if  anything,  are  our  oritios  in  the 
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Vise  they  make  of  the  legislation  respecting  the  Levitical  cities 
(Num.  XXXV.  1-8 ;  Josh.  xiv.  4).  If  they  are  a  pure  fabri- 
cation of  PC,  having  the  same  general  aim  to  increase  the 
^wealth  and  influence  of  the  priesthood^  why  are  they  given  to 
the  Levites^ — to  the  tribe,  and  not  to  the  family  ?  And  why 
do  we  find  in  a  document  having  this  purpose  and  springing 
up  in  the  Exile  to  singular  a  division  of  these  cities,  only 
thirteen  of  the  whole  finally  falling  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi.), 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  greatly  outnumbered  the 
licvitea  at  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  always 
outranked  them,  whether  in  FO  or  out  of  it  ?  Surely  nothr 
ing  could  be  more  inconsequent  than  to  make  this  an  inven- 
tion of  the  later  priests.  And  not  only  does  the  theory  of 
invention  condemn  itself ;  it  is  proved  f^lse  by  many  facts  of 
Israelitish  history.  It  is  not  true  that  we  discover  ii^  this 
history  no  traces  of  the  law  or  efforts  to  enforce  it,  as  Biehm 
has  conclusively  shown.^  In  fact,  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  our  critics  that  according  to  the  records  of  the  Hebrew 
people  the  priesthood  had  at  first  but  a  modicum  of  power, 
and  that  it  gradually  developed  along  the  centuries  until  sub- 
sequent to  the  Exile  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  was  reached,  is 
radically  incorrect.  To  make  such  an  assumption  possible 
the  history  must  be  tortured  and  schooled  and  made  to  tell  a 
preconcerted  story.  The  sojourn  in  Egypt  must  be  denied ; 
and  just  as  stoutly  any  connection  of  this  class  with  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver  through  Aaron  its  head.  There  must  be  an 
overlooking  of  those  passages  in  which  JE  itself  speaks  of  the 
priests  with  the  highest  respect,  and  of  the  numerous  points 
in  the  history  where  to  the  hand  of  the  priest  are  gathered 
the  reins  of  highest  influence  even  in  civil  affairs. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  in  the 
checkered  history  of  Israel,  especially  during  the  wars  of  the 
conquest,  the  rule  of  the  judges,  the  rise  and  dominance  of 
mighty  prophets,  this  class  should  seem  sometimes  to  be 
overshadowed,  and  that  particularly  in  the  spiritual  decadence 
of  the  people  the  proverb  should  be  fulfilled,  ^^  like  peopia, 
^  Handwdnerbiieh,  s,y.  <<  LerHenatidte.'* 
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like  priest'^  (Isa.  xxiv.  2).  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  suspicion  that  the  Levitical  legislation  wis 
not  behind  them.  Their  failure  in  all  cases  to  live  up  to  it 
is  sufficiently  dear,  and  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  strikiBgif 
paralleled  in  the  better  furnished  ministry  of  the  ChrisliaB 
church.  The  purest  and  must  dutiful  Aaronic  priest  is  onlj 
debtor  to  the  confession  of  the  noblest  and  most  faithful  8er> 
vant  of  Christ :  ^^  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended.'* 
The  standard  in  both  cases  is  planted  far  above  the  attainment, 
and  in  both  alike  proves  thereby  the  divinity  of  its  CHrigia 
and  the  peiiectness  of  its  ends. 


ARTICLE    II. 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  CHBISTIAN  MISSIOI^ 

BT  BBV.  OBOBOB  MOOAB,  D.D.»  PBOFB8SOB,  OAKLAITD,  CAI.IVOnnA. 

Those  writers  who  either  coined  the  mongrd  word, 
sociology,  or  have  made  the  most  use  of  it,  regard  it  as 
the  science  which  unfolds  the  laws  in  accordance  with  whidi 
the  changes  occur  in  human  society.  They  maintain  that  if 
we  tale  any  given  society,  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  by  die 
interplay  of  certain  factors,  internal  and  external,  which  are 
presumed  to  have  existed  at  its  origin,  and  which  have  mu- 
tually and  progressively  modified  each  other.  The  claim  is 
further  set  up  that  these  modifications  have  uniformly  fid- 
lowed  the  terms  of  a  certain  formula,  now  become  almost  too 
familiar — that  is  to  say,  the  given  society  "  has  passed  from 
an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity.''  That  this  is  the  order  of  changes  is  inferred 
from  analogy.  For  society  is  an  organism,  and  oi^nisms  all 
follow  this  order  of  evolution.  The  human  individual  lias  his 
genesis  so.  The  original  societies  of  primitive  men  therefore 
have  been  modified  in  this  way.  At  first  simple,  rude,  simi- 
lar, the  people  composing  the  tribe,  under  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  have  been  differentiated  and  fashioned 
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into  more  and  more  complex  aggregates.  This  increasing 
complexity  may  be  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects, 
domestic,  industrial,  military,  political.  The  process  has 
been  illustrated  in  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology  by  a  vast 
array  of  facts. 

One  follows  these  illustrations  with  a  good  deal  of  consent, 
and  with  a  certain  rare  pleasure.  For  an  ingenious  classifi- 
cation, which  brings  apparent  order  into  a  mass  of  bewilder- 
ing details,  gives  the  sense  of  relief  and  gratifies  the  rational 
instinct  for  comprehension  and  unity.  ,  To  have  the  very  uni- 
verse itself  marshalled  under  one  recurrent  formula,  which 
never  fails  to  subordinate  every  phenomenon,  constitutes  a 
philosophic  fascination  almost  inconsistent  with  philosophic 
calm.  But  no  fascination  lasts  forever.  All  calms,  too,  on 
the  intellectual  sea  are  temporary. 

Every  one  who  has  a  philosophic  spirit  will  naturally  arouse 
himself  and  inquire  after  the  bearing  of  these  discussions  on 
certain  great  interests  which  he  and  his  co-workers  have  at 
heart.  For  though  we  have  been  told  that  "  as  tannery  is 
not  chemistry,  so  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  evil  in  society 
are  not  social  science  "  ;  yet  benevolent  enterprises  may  be 
regarded  as  the  arts  which  are  dependent  on  the  new  science.^ 
Even  the  tanner  may  be  instnicted  by  the  chemist.  Especially 
since  the  illustrations  in  this  field  are  derived  very  largely 
from  the  uncivilized  races,  it  is  not  strange  that  one  who  is 
familiar  with  Christian  missions  should  find  himself  query- 
ing what  there  is  to  learn,  and  what  he  seems  to  miss  in  this 
philosophy  of  society. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  objected  —  the  objection  is  almost 
thrown  in  his  face :  Why,  you  have  the  very  bias  which  unfits 
you  to  discuss  these  social  theories.  You  are  committed  to 
the  attempt  to  transform  society  by  the  diffusion  of  a  certain 
theological  system.  Of  course,  you  prick  your  ears  and  take 
fright  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  has  said  :  "  Speaking  generally, 
then,  each  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  with  the  sentiments 
that  gather  around  it,  becomes  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 

1 E.  L.  T.  Preface  to  Spencer's  DescriptiTe  Sociologj. 
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Bocial  Boience.  The  sympathies  drawn  out  toward  one  cn&if 
and  the  correlative  antipatiiies  aroosed  by  other  creeds,  dis- 
tort the  interpretations  of  all  the  associated  facts«"  ^  One  good 
turn  deserves  another.  It  has  be^i  quite  tiie  fashion  smoag 
certain  religious  teachers  to  quote  Paul's  words,  ^  But  tlit 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  tilings  of  the  Sfxrit  of  Cbd, 
for  they  are  foolishness  onto  turn ;  neither  can  he  know  tfaes, 
for  they  are  spiritoally  discerned."  How  oompl^el/  bavt 
the  secular  thinkers  now  turned  the  tables  on  ns,  as  ft  were 
retorting :  you,  spiritual  men,  receive  not  the  tmths  of  sci- 
ence ;  they  are  foolishness  unto  you ;  neither  can  70a  diseen 
them,  for  they  are  scientifically  discerned.  Both  the  qeots- 
tioD  and  the  retort  contain  truth.  Each  is  a  coat  whaofa  the 
one  for  whom  it  is  fitted  should  put  on.  But  in  the  field  of 
social  facts,  biases  are  pretty  generally  distribnted.  H  ex- 
clusion on  this  account  is  rigidly  insisted  on,  the  jury  in  this 
case  will  be  hard  to  find.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that 
because  one,  being  asked,  what  periodicals  he  takes  or  reads, 
mentions  in  his  list  the  Missionary  Herald,  he  shoold  be  per- 
emptorily challenged. 

On  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  pT<^gten  d 
missionary  effort  might  be  able  to  make  some  valuable  si^ 
gestions  in  this  department  of  scientific  inquiry.  Hardly  any 
domain  of  knowledge  can  be  mentioned  which  has  not  bees 
enriched  by  missionaries.  A  mere  glance,  for  example,  at 
the  so-called  ^^  Ely  Volume,"^  would  confirm  this statunent ; 
but  that  volume  is  only  a  single  chapter  in  a  woik  which 
should  make  a  sprvey  of  the  entire  history  of  missions.  As 
respects  the  ideas,  customs,  institutions  of  races  comparatiTely 
unknown  otherwise,  no  observers  have  been  in  a  conditioii  to 
make  more  accurate  observations ;  few  observers  have  been 
more  competent.  If  one  examine  but  cursorily  the  immense 
accumulation  of  sociological  facts  gathered  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  he  will  see  that  that  writer  has  been  under 

1  The  Stodj  of  Sociology,  p.  294. 

*  Contributions  of  our  Foreign  Missions  to  Sdenoe  and  Hnaiaa  WeD-W^^ 
Bj  Thomas  Lanrie,  D.D. 
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large  obligations  to  men  who  have  labored  in  missionary  fields. 
Authors  like  Ellis,  Erapf ,  Moffat,  Livingstone,  have  supplied 
information  second  to  that  supplied  by  no  others. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  no  other  class  of  men  can  receive 
more  light  from  this  science.    Men  and  women  are  con- 
strained to  go  out  into  such  populations  as  those  along  the 
Congo  river  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  a  leaven 
^which  is  to  work  within  the  society  there  till  the  whole  is 
leavened.   Is  it  not  highly  important  to  know  the  natural  laws 
by  which  social  transformations  take  jdace  7    Even  leaven  is 
not  the  (mly  element  in  the  making  of  good  bread.    The 
gospel  itself  is  not  the  only  force  that  works  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind.    The  missionary,  in  order  to  do  the  best  service 
for  any  race,  needs  to  appreciate  the  various  internal  and  ex- 
ternal influences  whicli  have  been  operating  to  make  that  rac0 
what  it  is.    He  finds  very  curious  and  mysterious,  perhaps 
revolting  or  ridiculous,  usages  and  ideas  prevalent   It  should 
help  to  put  him  in  quicker  and  larger  sympathy  with  those 
who  practise  these  usages  and  cherish  these  ideas  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  processes,  by  which  these  peculiarities  have  come 
to  be  woven  in  with  the  corporate  existence  of  the  commu- 
nity.   It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  caste  is  in  India ;  rather 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  except  we  see  something  of  how  it 
grew  to  be.    It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Fung-shui  superstition 
in  China ;  but  he  is  the  wise  teacher  who  has  thoughtfully 
traced  its  origin  and  wide  complication  with  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  wide  comparisons  which  sociology  makes 
among  communities  very  unlike  in  many  respects,  remote 
as  well  as  near  in  space  and  in  time,  reveal  to  him  the  unity 
which  exists  with  great  phenomenal  diversity.    He  is  taught 
in  what  the  unity  consists,  and  what  the  influences  are  which 
have  made  the  diversity.    He  is  able  to  profit  the  better  by 
the  experience  of  his  fellow-workers ;  for  this  deeper  insight 
enables  him  to  see  that  he  is  working  in  conditions  of  society, 
which  though  apparently  very  diverse,  are  yet  really  quite  like 
those  in  which  men  have  failed  or  been  successful  before 
him.    Both  himself  and  the  secretaries  of  the  great  organi- 
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zations  which  manage  onr  missionary  enterprises  need  to  get 
all  the  light  they  can  as  to  the  stage  of  deyelopment  or  degra- 
dation which  any  particular  tribe  has  reached.  For  this  m^ 
determine  in  no  small  degree  the  relative  wisdom  of  begin- 
ning labor  here  or  there.  At  least,  it  may  assist  the  mind 
to  judge  more  fairly  of  the  different  fmitfulness  of  labors, 
equally  zealous  and  wise  and  patient.  Results  which  are 
reached  quickly  in  one  nation  may  be  long  delayed  or  not 
reached  at  all  in  another.  The  precise  hoar  has  stnu^  in 
one  place ;  it  has  passed,  or  is  yet  to  come  elsewhere.  How 
different  are  the  conditions  for  the  new  evangelization  neces- 
sary in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1883,  as  compared  with  those 
under  which  the  mission  work  was  commenced  there  in  1820. 
Must  not  the  stage  of  development  which  the  Japanese  have 
attained  require  methods  not  altogether  similar  to  those 
which  need  to  be  employed  in  Bailunda  or  Bihe  ?  Can  we 
expect  the  renovated  society  in  the  two  regions  to  take  on 
the  same  forms  ? 

Of  course  it  hardly  needs  saying  that  sagacious  missionaries 
have  always  been  more  or  less  mindful  of  the  varying  adap- 
tation which  is  necessary  in  introducing  the  Christian  futh 
into  new  lands.  The  entire  Christian  revelation  which  they 
would  introduce  is  itself  a  continuous  adaptation.  Objec- 
tors are  found  even  now  who  impugn  its  perfection  and  there- 
fore its  divine  origin,  for  the  very  reason  that  customs  and 
ideas  were  tolerated  in  the  early  ages — in  the  periods  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  judges,  or  even  of  David — which  were  not 
allowed  by  Christ.  But  the  Master  showed  that  Moses 
suffered  one  at  least  of  these  early  usages,  easy  divorce, 
not  because  it  was  ideally  the  right  thing,  but  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts;  or,  if  we  may  adopt  ibe  reign- 
ing phraseology,  on  account  of  the  less  evolved  conditions 
of  the  holy  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  corollaries 
of  sociology  that  the  religion,  the  government,  the  domestic 
relations,  which  may  exist  at  any  particular  time  among  any 
particular  people  may  not  be,  to  be  sure,  ideally  the  best, 
but  they  may  be  relatively  the  best    They  are  such  as  are 
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fitted  to  the  existing  degree  of  development.    Such  a  corol- 
lary  may  be  abused.     Still  there  is  an  obvious  truth  in  it,  to 
'which  legislators  and  all  wise  educators  also,  conform.    This 
'was  Paul's  principle.     He  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
l>7  such  conformity  he  might  save  some.    Delicate  questions 
arise  here.    Protestants  accuse  the  Roman  church  of  carry- 
ing the  policy  of  accommodation  so  far  as  to  degrade  the 
gospel  instead  of  uplifting  the  nations.    The  Jesuits  have 
often  pursued  this  policy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shock  even 
the  Roman  sense  of  propriety.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  cast  as  a  reproach  against  some  Protestant  missions 
that  the  effort  was  made  in  them  to  change  the  South  sea 
Islander  into  a  New  England  Puritan  of  some  extreme 
type.    The  problems  which  emerge  in  this  connection  need 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  pure  conscience  and  a  good  common 
sense.    But  within  limits,  which  must  not  allow  a  com- 
promise of  principle,  every  missionary  to  the  Greek  becomes 
a  Greek,  to  the  Jew  a  Jew,  to  the  Chinaman  a  Chinaman. 
What  unscientific  sagacity  prompts,  and  what  has  been  the 
method  of  divine  revelation,  is  shown  to  be  involved  in  the 
very  laws  of  social  evolution.    When  lectureships  are  more 
fully  endowed  in  theological  seminaries  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  missionaries,  we  can  conceive  no  more  interesting 
nor  instructive  course  of  lectures  than  would  arise  in  a  com- 
petent handling  of  such  topics  as  have  been  now  suggested. 

But  if  it  be  cheerfully  granted  that  this  new  science  might 
contribute  largely  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  tliose  having 
to  do  with  the  missionary  service,  is  it  too  much  to  claim 
that  the  great  evangelical  movement  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  which  has  become  in 
our  century  so  world-wide  in  its  sweep,  not  only  can  furnish 
items  pertaining  to  the  uncultured  races,  but  may  demand 
room  within  the  science  itself  for  its  distinctive  circle  of 
facta  and  forces  ? 

Tims  far,  the  principal  works  which  have  gained  a  hearing 
in  this  line  of  research  and  theory  have  formulated  the 
whole  process  of  social  changes  in  terms  of  matter  and 
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physical  force.  The  very  idea  of  (3od  himaelf  is  said  to 
have  been  slowly  worked  up  out  of  the  crude  fancy  wUcb 
primitive  people  have  ol  a  ghost  And  this  new  idea  ol  God 
is  by  a  further  extension  of  the  same  proeess  to  be  fintDf 
resolved  into  an  ^^  Unseen  Beality/'  of  which  nolhiiif  ii 
known  and  with  which  man  luis  no  oonscioas  commnnict- 
ticms.  But  Christian  missions  assume  that  man,  as  iooo  m 
he  appears  and  wherever  he  a^qpears,  has  the  endownefll 
of  reason  and  will,  and  the  capacity  of  apprehending  Ood  and 
of  being  like  him,  since  man  is  the  very  image  of  Ood.  Thej 
assume,  therefore,  not  merely  ignorance,  inezperienoe,  ain- 
plicity,  but  sin — the  disposition  in  the  race  as  audi  wheo 
they  know  to  do  good  to  choose  to  do  something  less  woidif 
instead.  They  announce  as  the  glad  news  that  tiie  Unseen 
Reality  has  revealed  himself  along  the  evolving  generalioos 
in  the  conscience  in  nature,  and  Hiat  the  height  and  fidnoi 
of  that  revelation  is  in  the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
through  that  Saviour  comes  to  every  trusting  and  penilnxt 
soul  forgiveness  of  sins  and  power  to  rise  into  an  eternal  life. 
Whether  these  assumptions  are  valid  and  this  annoonoe- 
ment  trustworthy  or  not,  it  can  be  shown  timt  they  have  played 
and  are  playing  an  important  part  in  social  transformatioD. 
That  is  to  say,  wherever  these  affirmations  have  been  carried 
there  has  been  set  on  foot  a  movement  toward  a  higher 
civilization.  To  show  that  there  is  no  over-claim  made  here, 
occasioned  by  the  present  writer's  supposable  bia8,a  remarkable 
paragrai^  may  be  quoted  from  a  writer  not  sappoaed  to  \» 
bent  by  that  bias.  Lecky  says :  ^  ^  It  was  reserved  for  Chris- 
tianity to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character  whidi 
through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled  Hnd 
hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itsdf 
capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments  and 
conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue, 
but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practise ;  and  has  exerted  so 
deep  an  influence  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  simple 
record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  re- 
1  HUtory  ef  Kondi^r,  ii  S. 
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generate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquistions  of 
philosophers  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists/'  The 
favorite  designation  of  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  that  he 
preaches  Christ.  The  phrase  has  become  hackneyed,  and 
often  sounds  hollow  to  the  ear.  Preaching  Christ  may 
sometimes  be  thought  of  as  an  insignificant  function.  But 
if  what  Lecky  says  here  is  true — and  we  may  rather  regard 
his  representation  defective  than  exaggerated  —  those  men 
who  bring  to  their  darkened  fellow-men  this  ideal  character  as 
a  living  friend  and  Saviour  must  be  contributing  the  largest 
influence  for  social  weal. 

Now  the  impression  made  in  reading  the  current  treatises 
in  sociology  is  that  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
fuller  recognition  of  the  factors  which  distinguish  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  thought.  The  tendency  in  applying  so  con- 
stantly a  certain  philosophy  of  evolution  to  this  subject 
results  in  reducing  the  original  factors  in  the  problem  to  a 
minimum.  The  creationist  is  driven  oif  the  field,  because 
be  is  said  to  begin  with  nothing  on  earth  and  everything  in 
heaven.  The  other  extreme,  however,  is  to  begin  with  noth- 
ing in  heaven  and  as  near  to  nothing  as  will  do  on  the  earth. 
But  if  in  the  investigation  of  the  questions  relating  to  so 
vast  an  area  of  facts  as  these  in  social  science  one  start  with 
matter  alone,  and  make  all  the  advance  to  come  about  by 
mere  motion,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  system  of  explanation, 
however  ingenious  and  wide-sweeping,  will  begin  to  give 
forth  a  metallic  ring.  The  heavens  will  be  brass  and  the 
earth  iron.  For  though  it  is  undeniable  that  the  words  used 
in  all  languages  to  designate  spirit,  personality,  and  even 
the  Divine  Being,  are  words  having  their  roots  in  material 
objects,  yet  the  human  being  himself,  who  so  derives  them, 
puts  his  own  rationality  and  emotionality  into  them  and  they 
lose  the  merely  metallic  sound.  Music  comes  into  them. 
Speech  itself,  as  well  as  music,  is  spiritual.  But  when  a 
philosopher  deliberately  begins  with  disowning  any  higher 
faculties  than  the  senses,  and  would  show  how  the  senses 
have  somehow  developed  into  what  we  may  call  by  higher 
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names,  we  may  seem  to  be  going  up  simply  through  tli« 
process  of  evolution,  but  we  do  not  go  up  except  as  som 
thing  keeps  coming  in  from  within  or  above  the  ascen^ 
series.  It  has  been  pertinently  su^ested  ^  how  inad^octae 
are  all  purely  evolutionary  explanations  of  tiie  beauym  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  One  ^^maj  acooant  for 
bright  colors  in  flowers  as  attracting  insects,  and  for  Ikmicj 
as  the  price  of  labor,  but  he  cannot  in  this  way  cover  up  the 
emotional  force  of  the  flower  in  its  very  varied,  very  delicate^ 
very  beautiful  combination  of  colors."  We  are  obUged  to 
assume  a  rational  element  as  belonging  to  the  radiments  oi 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  one  who  looks  at  the  religio» 
notions  of  uncivilized  tribes  follows  with  no  little  interest  the 
solution  which  traces  them  all  as  connected  with  the  fancy 
of  a  ghost  Many  facts  in  the  religious  history  of  the  race 
respond  to  that  solution.  But  one  drops  the  8oluti<m  est 
long  as  inadequate.  Some  nobler  idea  must  have  beeo  ia 
the  human  mind,  however  degraded.  So  of  the  idea  of  sia. 
Underlying  the  perplexing  confusions  which  have  attended 
the  action  of  conscience,  considered  as  merely  a  faculty  of 
judgment,  there  belongs  to  human  nature  the  ccmviction  of 
guilt.  The  sociology  which  leaves  out  such  convictioD,  or 
gives  it  small  space  or  significance,  must  be  deficient.  Doubt- 
less we  all  have  felt  at  times  how  diflScult  it  is,  running  in 
the  grooves  of  physical  analogy,  to  retain  the  idea  of  a  spon- 
taneous self-determination  in  the  will.  But  taking  ooonael 
of  our  own  conscious  concrete  selves,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to 
pronounce  any  other  affirmation.  If  there  are  moments 
when  the  fine  comparison  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  Freedom  is  the  drop  of  water  in  the  piece  of  amber, 
might  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  necessarian  doctrine ;  thert 
are  other  and  more  numerous  moments  when  we  repeat  with 
intensity  the  finer  response  of  the  Concord  sage: 
"  So  close  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  I  can." 

1  Natural  Theology,  by  John  Bascom,  p.  157. 
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But  sociology  is  one  thing  when  we  conceive  of  human 
action  as  determined  by  social  conditions  alone,  and  quite 
another  when  we  conceive  of  the  social  conditions  as  largely 
determined  by  spontaneous  energies  which  the  individual 
brings  up  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  own  person- 
ality.    It  was  characteristic  of  Lord  Macaulay  to  put  the 
antithesis,  ^^  It  is  the  age  that  makes  the  man,  and  not  man 
the  age."     But  he  was  just  as  capable,  on  occasion,  to  point 
his  antithesis  the  other  way  about ;  and  it  would  have  been 
as  true  in  the  latter  as  it  was  in  the  former  way.    Few  men 
have  more  reason  than  the  missionary  to  emphasize  the 
tremendous  power  of  circumstances  and  conditions  over  the 
will.    Nowhere  so  much  as  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
labors  does  he  see  how  prostrate  the  individual  is  under  dis- 
abilities which  he  inherits  or  which  the  custom  of  his  country 
put  upon  him.    Nevertheless  the  missionary  has  learned  that 
the  individual  is  still  a  power.    He  appeals  to  the  power  of 
choice  in  him,  and  there  is  a  response.    He  appeals  to  his 
conscience,  and  the  conscience  carries  home  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation and  the  conviction  of  guilt.    At  first  sight  of  any  un- 
civilized people,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
all  look  alike ;  but  intimate  acquaintance  dissipates  that 
impression.     Sociology,  as  is  the  manner  of  inductive  science 
generally,  deals  witli  resemblances  and  delights  in  uniformi- 
ties.   It  makes  too  little  account  of  the  solitary  self.    But 
mankind,  in  the  view  of  the   Good  Shepherd  and  of  the 
religion  which  proceeds  -from  him,  is  not  a  mass  only :  al- 
though^ it  is  a  flock,  yet  he  knoweth  the  sheep  by  name,  and 
leadeth  them  out.    Christian  missions  lay  their  stress  on 
this  action  of  the  individual  man  on  himself  and  for  himself ; 
put  him  into  immediate  relations  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
80  build  up  a  new  society — the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which 
if  there  be  also  evolution,  it  is  under  the  law  of  love. 

By  reason  of  the  strong  tendency  to  resolve  the  original 
elements  of  humanity  into  so  few  elements,  and  to  cut  away 
any  connection  that  is  vital  and  formative  with  Gk>d,  a  favorite 
inference  with  certain  sociologists  is,  that  the  changes  in  the 
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direction  of  a  higher  culture  are  Blow ;  thej  most  be  sknr. 
If  any  rapid  changes  in  morality  are  reported,  they  are  Tiewed 
with  suspicion.  What  causes  the  baser  forms  of  hmumkf 
to  rise  in  the  scale  ?  Tlie  answer  is  ^  ages  of  sodal  din- 
pline."  There  is  so  much  truth  in  this  answer  that  it  seems 
to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  inyiolsfale. 
The  phrase  so  often  heard  on  Christian  lips,  ^'  A  natioii  bon 
in  a  day,"  is  reckoned  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Spencer  treats  die 
results  claimed  by  missionary  toilers  in  a  very  gingerly  way. 
The  sociological  bias  as  strongly  affects  his  judgment  of  their 
work  as  any  theological  bias  could  affect  their  appredatiaB 
of  his  social  labors.  Thus  we  read,  ^^  However  great,  diere- 
fore,  may  be  tiie  seeming  change  adventitiously  prodnoed  in 
a  people's  religion,  the  anthropomorphic  tendency  prev^its  it 
from  being  other  than  superficial,  —  insures  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  new  religion  as  to  give  it  all  the  potency  of  the 
old  one,  obscures  whatever  higher  elements  there  may  be  in 
it,  until  the  people  have  reached  the  capability  of  being  acted 
upon  by  them,  and  so  re-establiriies  the  equilibriam  betweeo 
the  impulses  and  the  control  they  need."  ^  As  an  iUustntioa 
of  his  view  of  this  matter,  he  quotes,  elsewhere,  what  sosm 
observer  among  the  Fijis  had  to  say  of  the  actions  of  some  o< 
'  those  islanders  when  they  were  experiencing,  as  was  Mid, 
<^  a  visitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  They  were  described  ai 
<*  roaring  for  hours  together  under  the  disquietude  of  their 
souls."  Our  philosopher  therefore  asks.  Is  it  not  dear  thai 
these  Fijis  had  simply  understood  those  parts  of  the  Christna 
creed  which  agree  with  their  own  ?  His  inference,  is  liMt 
these  savages  simply  took  the  punitive  element  in  the  Bibk 
which  harmonized  with  their  own  savagery,  and  left  the  : 
ciful  element  with  which  they  had  no  affinity,  and  whiidi 
<<  beyond  their  comprehension."  The  mode  in  whidi  the  Fiji 
Ohristianity  is  here  estimated  by  this  sociologist  shows  bow 
much  lai*ger  the  element  of  theory  is  with  him  than  the  ele> 
ment  of  careful  observation  or  induction.  He  is  simply  in^ 
posing  his  sociological  creed  upon  the  facts.  He  had  not  left 
1  lUiiatmtioos  of  UmfeiMd  Fiognm,  f.  44S. 
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in  his  theory  any  causes  possible  to  justify  any  surprising 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  Fiji  people.    Yet  such 
transformation  has  really  taken  place,  which  is  certainly  ba^ 
for  the  theory,  but  is  very  wholesome  to  the  people,  and 
encouraging  to  lovers  of  humanity  everywhere.  It  is  pertinent 
to  put  the  real  facts  alongside  of  the  social  hypothesis.    July 
80, 1849,  two  English  ladies  having  heard  that  the  father  of 
the  late  King  of  Fiji  was  ill  at  Bau,  the  site  of  the  great 
heathen  temple,  and  that  fourteen  women  taken  from  a 
neighboring  island  were  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  put  off  in  a 
canoe  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  them.    On  landing  at 
the  wharf,  they  learned  that  ten  had  already  been  served  up; 
the  shrieks  of  the  last  two  greeted  them  as  they  came  to 
shore.    The  ladies  gained  their  point  and  the  scenes  of  festiv- 
ity for  that  day  closed.    An  English  visitor  thirty  years  after 
looked  at  the  stone  in  front  of  the  temple  on  which  the  vic- 
tims used  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  into  the  large  oven 
where  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  had  been  cooked,  — 
then  turned  to  different  scenes,  to  the  native  preacher's  house, 
the  comfortable  huts  of  the  natives,  and  paid  respects  to  the 
princess,  granddaughter  of  the  king  whose  feast  has  just  been 
described.    The  princess  had  gone  to  class-meeting,  of  which 
she  was  leader,  and  the  voice  of  Christian  song  filled  the  air 
which  had  been  filled  with  shrieks  thirty  years  before.    Even 
as  late  as  1854,  this  princess's  father  was  found,  in  honor  of 
the  old  king's  death,  assisting  in  strangling  the  royal  widows. 
Two  were  already  strangled,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  dis- 
patch the  three  others.    Yet  three  years  later  this  man  was 
baptized,  and  has  continued  to  honor  the  Christian  name. 
Fourteen  hundred  schools,  nine  hundred  native  preachers, 
and  hundreds  of  Christian  families  with  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  our  nineteenth  century  attest  the  truth  that  social 
transformations  may  be  wrought  by  Christianity,  even  on  the 
very  islands  and  in  the  very  generation  in  which  an  inade- 
quate sociological  theory  had  declared  it  improbable,  if  not 
impossible. 
Another  case  mav  be  cited.    Its  facts  belong  among,  per- 
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haps,  the  very  lowest  of  the  aboriginal  populations  ci  tiie 
glob^,  the  Papuans  of  Anstralia.  They  have  either  nerer 
developed  above  the  lowest  religious  and  social  conditSons,  or 
else  have  fallen,  as  Mr.  Spencer  allows  many  tribes  have, 
from  some  higher  point  in  the  social  scale.  The  ordinaiy 
civilization  which  commerce  and  mining  carry,  had  only 
corrupted  them  still  more,  introducing  licentiousness  and 
drunkenness.  After  thirty-six  years^  labor,  one  man  vm 
baptized,  in  1860.  Since  then  a  marked  change  has  began, 
and  been  carried  forward.  The  wild  people  have  been  gath- 
ered into  villages,  and  have  adopted  the  usages  and  habits  d 
civilized  life.  "  When  I  looked,"  says  the  Moravian  bidiop 
Schweinitz,  "  at  the  photograph  of  Philip  Pepper,  a  brother 
of  the  first  convert,  and  heard  his  teacher's  acconnt  of  the 
impressive  warmth  with  which  he  publicly  proclaims  tie 
gospel  and  prays  to  Gk)d,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  man 
had  been  a  naked  savage,  squatting  in  the  sand  and  rossdng 
lizards  for  his  food,  joining  his  countrymen  in  the  vilest 
abominations,  and  living  for  years  in  a  state  as  near  to  tfait 
of  the  irrational  creation  as  it  is  possible  for  human  betfigs 
to  reach." 

Such  illustrations  as  these  are,  indeed,  but  samples  <rf  a 
kind  of  influence  which  has  been  going  out  into  the  ruder 
nations  of  the  earth  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ghristaa 
church  until  now.  In  our  own  generation  this  influence  has 
become  greatly  expanded.  For  there  are  now  engaged  in 
Protestant  missions  alone  an  army  of  four  thousand  ei^ 
hundred  and  seventy-one  men  iai  womop  of  coneeeant&i 
spirit  who  have  gone  to  other  lands  than  their  own,  having 
28,574  native  helpers,  and  the  annual  income  of  $7,500,000. 
And  our  thesis  is  not  that  the  sociologists  have  not  acconnh 
lated  important  facts,  nor  that  they  have  not  got  on  the  track 
of  some  valid  generalizations,  but  that  Christian  missions  dis- 
close significant  facts  and  forces  which  have  not  received 
due  recognition. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
THEISM  AND  ETHICa 

BT  mST.  THOMAS  HILL,  D.D.,  LL.D.»  FOBMIBLT  FBB8IDBNT  OF  HABYAXD 

OOLLBGB. 

The  question  has  been  recently  debated  with  much  in- 
terest  whether  any  form  of  ethics  is  possible  under  an  atheistio 
philosophy.    Of  course  it  is  granted  that  atheistic  philosophy 
does  not  immediately  destroy  ethical  instincts  in  the  man 
-who adopts  it;  the  question  in  debate  is,  whether  his  philoso- 
phy can  justify  and  explain  those  instincts  so  as  to  build  a 
science  upon  them.    By  an  atheistic  philosophy  is  meant 
that  view  of  the  universe  which  makes  it  consist  wholly  of 
matter  in  motion,  so  that  our  thought  is  but  a  vibration  of 
the  brain,  and  consciousness  is  simply  the  highest  result  of 
the  movement  of  matter;  while  theism  declares  that  con- 
Bcious  thought  antedates  the  very  existence  of  matter  and 
motion. 

The  great  difficulty  in  discussing  the  relation  between 
theism  and  ethics  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
terms.  Under  whatever  aspect  we  look  toward  God  we 
must  acknowledge  his  infinite  greatness,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  his  attributes ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define 
sharply  our  apprehension  of  that  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. Ethics  also  is  a  broad  science,  covering  many  of  the 
relations  of  personal  beings  to  each  other;  but  we  cannot 
define  sharply  what  a  personal  being  is,  nor  what  relations 
of  personal  beings  are  included  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
The  difficulty  is  therefore  apparent,  it  amounts  to  an  impossi- 
bility of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will  be  universally 
admitted  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  ethics  and 
theism. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  theology  and  ethics  may 
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be,  at  least  in  imagination,  connected  in  a  Tariety  of  ways ; 
so  that  their  mutual  independence  in  one  way  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  their  interdependence  in  another.  It  wis, 
forty  years  ago,  the  feshion  t6  speak  frequently  of  the  <&»- 
tinction  between  logical  and  chronological  dependence ;  md 
that  distinction  is  important  here.  We  niay  inqmie 
whether  the  sense  of  obligation  and  the  existence  of  defy 
logically  imply  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a  belief  in  God; 
and  we  may  inquire  whether  the  sense  of  obligation,  tiie 
acknowledgment  of  duty,  have  historically  been  actually  pro* 
duced  by  a  belief  in  God.  The  two  inquiries  are  very  dis- 
tinct. It  is  generally  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  second 
inquiry,  that  there  is  a  historical  connection  between  theology 
and  ethics  ;  that  among  all  nations  moral  duties  have  been 
enforced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  religious  sanctioDS. 
In  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  true,  the 
connection  between  religion  and  morality  was  exceedingly 
slight,  as  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Huidecoper,  so  that 
monotheism  was  practically  necessary  to  give  vigor  and 
eflSciency  to  conscience.  Yet  both  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture give  us  abundant  testimony  that  in  the  earlier  days  tie 
gods  were  supposed  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  injured,  tad 
to  punish  at  least  certain  kinds  of  crime.  Among  my  daas- 
mates  at  Leicester  Academy  was  a  Chinese  youth  who  in 
boyhood  had  thrown  off  the  idolatrous  polytheistic  falles 
held  for  truth  by  illiterate  neighl>ors,  and  he  was  very  em- 
phatic in  afiBrming  that  the  first  effect  of  this  religious  scep- 
ticism upon  his  mind  was  to  destroy,  for  many  months,  all 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  filial  obedience  or  any  other  duty. 
But  although  the  historical  connection  between  ethics  and 
theology  has  been  so  constant,  and  the  chronological  depend- 
ence of  morality  upon  religion  is  well  nigh  universal,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  a  logical  dependence.  The 
logical  connection  can  be  discovered  only  by  psychological 
and  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  problem,  not  by  mere  his- 
torical induction.  There  are  many  who  at  the  present  day 
seem  to  deny  that  there  is  any  logical  connection ;  but,  ia 
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order  to  make  this  denial,  they  first  eviscen^te  both  sciences. 
It  is  easy  to  make  any  relation,  or  no  relation,  hold  between 
ethics  and  theology,  if  you  are  permitted  first  to  mutilate 
the  two  sciences  at  your  pleasure.    A  little  ingenuity  in  add- 
ing to  either,  or  taking  away  from  either,  will  enable  one  to 
bring  them  into  such  relation  to  each  other  as  may  have 
been  determined  beforehand.    If  our  philosophy  has  first 
declared  that  the  only  knowledge   possible  to  man  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  sensations ;  that  he  cannot  know  his 
own  existence,  but  only  his  feelings ;  that  the  existence  of 
other  men,  of  matter,  of  force,  of  motion,  of  time,  of  space, 
or  of  God,  are  all  unsupported  hypotheses;  the  only  facts 
known  to  man  being  the  feeling  of  his  own  sensations ;  it  is 
evident  that  ethics  and  theology  have  both  become  to  us  the 
merest  shadows  of  what  they  are  to  our  fellow-men. 

Ethics,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  a  science  dealing 
with  certain  relations  of  persons  to  persons ;  namely,  with 
those  relations  that  involve  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.    It 
is  therefore  manifest  that  the  denial  of  personality  to  the 
human  being — the  reduction  of  the  man  to  a  series  of  motions, 
wholly  determined  by  mechanical  contact ;  the  denial  of  any 
power  in  him  of  self-determination,  of  freedom  —  takes  away 
the  possibility  of  reality  in  ethics.    A  science  dealing  with 
rights  and  with  duties  implies  the  perception  of  obligation, 
and  the  simultaneous  perception  of  free,  self-determined 
personality  in  ourselves  and  in  others.    It  imperatively  de- 
mands the  recognition  of  moral   freedom;   it  necessarilly 
deals  with  man  as  with  an  entelechy  of  high  order,  contain- 
ing in  himself  the  power  of  originating  action  and  of  de- 
termining its  end. 

But  this  admission  that  the  human  being  has  a  self-de- 
termining power  —  this  admission  of  the  veracity  of  the 
delivery  of  conscience  and  consciousness  that  we  are  indepen- 
dent persons — leads  at  once  to  the  truth  that,  in  a  still  higher 
sense,  the  whole  universe,  in  its  totality,  is  still  more  com- 
pletely under  control  of  a  Being,  free,  self-originating, and  self- 
determining  in  his  action.    The  logical  necessity  of  this  con- 
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elusion  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  greatest  fhmken 
of  all  ages.  Aristotle,  getting  his  first  conceptioD  of  zdodo- 
theism  possibly  from  the  Jewish  acquaintance  with  wham 
he  is  said  to  have  experimented  upon  dreams,  led  the  way  in 
this  justification  of  faith  at  the  bar  of  reason  ;  and  tiie  keg 
line  of  Christian  philosophers  has  repeatedly  veiified  bv 
conclusions,  both  by  repetition  of  his  processes  and  by  open- 
ing new  paths  to  the  same  point.  It  is  as  certain  as  saj 
conclusion  can  be,  that  the  admission  of  a  real,  sobstantiil 
personality  in  man  involyes  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
still  higher  personality  in  God ;  the  admitting  that  his  knowl- 
edge is  infinite,  his  love  boundless,  his  freedom  iJ»ohite. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  true  ground  for  ethics  impliei 
the  existence  of  a  true  ground  for  theism.  Conversely,  the 
admission  of  personality  in  God  instantly,  by  the  very  defini- 
tion of  ethics,  makes  religious  duties  the  most  important  ot 
all  duties ;  so  much  the  most  important  that  ethics  instantly 
becomes  subordinate  to  theology.  The  grand  condnsions  ot 
Aristotle  and  of  Christian  philosophers  set  the  whole  matter 
where  prophets  and  apostles  have  set  it, — that  onr  first  doty 
is  to  love  God,  and  that  the  duty  of  justice  and  mercj  toward 
man  is  a  corollary  for  that  first  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  of  personality  in  God,  tte 
denial  that  he  is  spirit,  involves  the  denial  of  real  being  to 
man.  It  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  total  of  tiie 
universe  is  matter  in  motion ;  that  consciousness  does  not 
involve  being  in  the  conscious  agent,  but  is  merely  a  local 
mode  of  motion  ;  that  the  relation  between  consdous  agents 
is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  very  refined  and  compli- 
cated variety  of  mechanical  relation.  Under  this  view  all 
our  moral  sentiments  and  moral  intuitions  are  a  species 
of  illusions;  and  yet  there  x^  no  being  in  existence  to  be 
deluded.  The  man  who  holds  that  the  whole  universe  is 
only  matter  in  motion  lias  in  fact  assumed  the  self-contra- 
dictory, unthinkable  position  of  his  own  non-existence,  yet 
of  his  ability  to  perceive  the  existence  of  matter ;  to  perceive, 
also  the  ability  of  matter  to  deceive  him,  a  non-entity,  into 
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a  belief  of  his  own  existence.  The  positive  philosopher  has 
not  plunged  into  that  absurdity ;  he  simply  does  not  know 
"whether  he  exists  or  not,  nor  whether  matter  exists  or  not. 
He  only  aflSrms  that,  although  he  may  be  non-existent,  he 
perceives  motions,  where,  however,  it  may  be  a  non-existent 
thing  that  is  moving.  In  other  words,  he  does  know  whether 
he  exists,  he  only  knows  that  he  sees ;  he  does  not  know 
that  he  sees  anything,  but  he  knows  that  he  sees  it  move, 
although  it  may  be  nothing  moving. 

Under  either  of  these  systems,  then,  materialist  or  posi- 
tivist,  the  foundations  for  a  real,  substantial  ethics  are  com- 
pletely swept  away.  An  apparent  ethics  remains,  but  it  is 
only  a  branch  of  social  statics ;  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  motions  of  which  matter  is 
capable  —  the  motions  of  human  brains.  Moral  science  is 
then  a  branch  of  animal  mechanics;  a  part  of  physiology, 
not  in  T.  Sterry  Hunt's  broad  meaning  of  that  word,  but  in 
the  narrow  meaning  of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

All  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  inwrought  into  all 
human  consciousness,  uttering  themselves  in  all  languages, 
embodying  themselves  in  all  institutions,  among  the  most 
savage  and  the  most  enlightened  people,  are  double  witnesses 
to  the  personality  of  the  Infinite  Creator  and  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  that  personality.  This  was  the 
**  impregnable  position  "  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aris- 
totle, in  opposition  to  the  mechanical  atheism  of  Democritus 
and  Aristippus;  they  argued  from  the  actual  existence  of 
reason,  intelligence,  and  moral  aspirations  in  the  human 
mind  to  the  necessary  existence  of  moral  attributes  in  the 
Creator  of  man ;  "  merely  physical  agencies,"  matter  and 
motion,  could  ^^  never  have  evolved  a  moral  being,  seeking 
moral  ends." 

Another  point,  the  connection  of  morality  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  is  more  or  less  involved  in  this  discussion. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  during  the  last  decade  men 
professing  Christian  faith  in  human  immortality  who  have 
nevertheless  said  that  the  rejection  of  that  doctrine  would 
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not  necessarily  weaken  the  sentiment  of  obligation  to  doty 
nor  relax  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law.  If  thk  life ' 
the  whole  of  our  being,  they  say,  it  would  only  be  the 
incumbent  on  us  to  make  it  noble  and  get  the  moet  from  it 
that  we  could.  This  has  a  generous  sound  ;  it  does  credit  to 
the  moral  character  of  those  who  utter  it ;  but  perraatenee  m 
maintaining  it  might  have  a  different  effect  on  their  intel- 
lectual reputation.  The  brevity  of  life,  to  a  man  tfaoron^ily 
convinced  that  death  is  the  extinction  of  being,  would  indeed 
tend  to  make  him  seek  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  its  fleeting 
hours,  but  not  to  make  him  select  one  kind  of  haLpfineBB 
above  another.  The  conviction  of  annihilation  at  deatk 
might,  indeed,  lead  a  man  already  filled  with  noble  senti- 
ments to  still  nobler  efforts ;  but  it  would  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  force  lead  the  majority  of  men  to  indulge  theni' 
selves  in  whatever  chanced  to  be  their  ruling  passion.  The 
Anacreontic  odes  and  their  Roman  imitations  are  full  of  tbe 
expression  of  what  was  the  actual  —  and  in  our  opini<m  the 
natural,  logical — effect  of  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  weak- 
ened the  moral  sentiment,  and  increased  the  strength  ol  the 
passions,  appetites,  and  desires. 

It  is,  however,  objected  that  every  appeal  to  the  sanctions 
of  a  future  state  implies  the  selfish  theory  of  morals  ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  objection  John  Locke  is  quoted  as  say* 
ing  that  Christianity  gave  virtue  the  advantage  over  sin  by 
throwing  eternal  happiness  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  But  the  objector  forgets  that  the  consequences  of  an 
act  are  always  to  be  taken  in  account  by  an  intelligent  actor. 
There  are  certainly  vast  differences  in  this  present  hh 
between  the  effects  of  a  sinful  course  and  a  righteous  coarse 
of  life.  The  punishment  which  sin  draws  on  the  offender 
and  the  harm  which  it  does  to  others  are  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  on  any  theory  of  morals,  and  the  remembrance 
of  a  future  life  simply  gives  new  weight  to  the  account 
Rewards  and  punishments  are  only  secondary  agencies  in 
producing  moral  righteousness,  and  remain  only  secondary 
agents  even  when  they  are  seen  to  be  eternal  in  their  dut- 
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tion.  Hope  and  fear  are  powerful  to  draw  the  attention,  but 
they  do  not  constrain  a  noble  action ;  indeed,  the  majority 
even  of  worldly-minded  men  are  too  noble  to  be  thus  gov- 
erned. Love  and  hatred  are  incomparably  more  powerful 
than  hope  and  fear ;  love  alone  has  power  to  create  enthu- 
siasm and  to  inspire  holiness.  St  John  gives  us  the  true 
genesis  of  righteousness.  We  love  God,  because  he  first  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins; 
melted  by  that  evidence  of  his  love,  we  love  him,  and  mani- 
fest our  love  by  our  endeavor  to  keep  his  commandments. 

In  order  to  see  more  clearly  what  is  the  real  connection 
between  ethics  and  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality,  let  us 
revert  for  a  moment  to  some  fundamental  truths  of  philos- 
ophy. What  do  we  know  about  the  universe  and  its  origin  ? 
First  of  all  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  something  coming 
out  of  nothing.  Nor  is  this,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  mere 
weakness  of  the  understanding  ;  the  error  of  so  considering 
it  arises  from  the  negative  form  given  to  the  statement. 
But  probe  the  thought  to  its  depths,  and  you  shall  find  that 
it  is  a  positive  intuition,  or  act  of  sight  in  the  soul,  which 
makes  us  say  that  every  change  which  takes  place  must  have 
had  an  antecedent  cause.  Moreover^  it  is  a  positive  intuition 
which  makes  us  see  that  all  finite  being  is  dependent ;  but 
that  the  primal  cause  of  all  change  is  also  the  absolute,  in- 
dependent Being  on  whom  all  beings  depend.  This  absolute, 
independent  Being  is  of  course  eternal,  without  beginning 
and  without  end  ;  because  beginning  and  end  belong  only  to 
the  dependent  But  in  this  primal  Cause  of  Being  must  be 
contained  the  essential  attributes  of  being ;  the  real  cannot 
arise  out  of  the  unreal. 

What  are,  then,  the  essential  attributes  of  being?  The 
only  being  whose  existence  a  man  cannot  doubt  is  himself. 
My  own  existence  is  avouched  to  me  by  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness ;  every  fact  that  is  learned  proves  thereby  the 
learner's  existence.  But  what  are  the  attributes  of  this  con- 
scious being  whose  own  existence  is  thus  proved  to  him  in 
every  act  of  his  consciousness  7    The  attributes  are  testified 
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to,  with  the  same  frequency  and  the  same  emphasis  as  the 
existence,  by  every  thought  and  feeling  and  determinatkm ; 
they  are  the  powers  of  conscious  personality.  That  is  what 
a  man  knows  about  himself ;  that  he  is,  that  he  has  thought^ 
feelings,  desires,  intentions  ;  that  he  endeavors  to  carry  them 
out  These  are  his  essential  attributes  which  make  him  a 
man ;  deprived  of  them  he  ceases  to  be  a  conscioiis  being, 
and  no  longer  knows  his  own  existence.  His  bmng  as  he 
absolutely  knows  it,  is  a  conscious  personality ;  tlie  posseanon 
of  a  body  receiving  sense-impressions  is  but  an  inferenee, 
and  is  explained  away  by  idealists ;  the  possession  of  a  con* 
scions  mind  cannot  be  explained  away  or  denied  witfaoot 
absurdities  such  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

The  primal  Cause  of  Being  must  possess  all  tiie  essential 
attributes  of  being,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  the  only 
being  whom  we  absolutely  know  are  the  powers  of  conscioQS 
personality.  These,  therefore,  are  possessed  in  an  infinite 
degree  by  the  First  Cause.  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  knowl- 
edge, inexhaustible  love,  almighty  power,  free  to  act  in  any 
way  consistent  with  unerring  wisdom  and  absolute  holiness. 

The  moment  that  we  are  awakened  to  see  clearly  the  &ei 
that  all  real  being  is  found  in  personality;  that  God  alone  is; 
that  he  upholds  the  phenomenal  world  by  the  very  word 
which  called  it  into  being ;  that  he  sustains  our  dependent  bei^ 
upon  his  independent  power,  we  perceive  also  a  sacred  ordtf 
in  the  scale  of  things,  of  phenomena,  and  of  beings.  Matter, 
altogether  determined  from  without,  stands  lowest ;  because 
it  is  the  most  complete  antithesis  to  free  personality,  which 
is  highest,  and  in  the  highest.  Plants  depend  almost  entirely 
on  external  forces  for  their  movements,  yet  have  a  feeUe 
entelechy,  whereby  they  guide  the  motion  of  atoms  to  the 
building  of  specific  vegetable  forms,  and  in  a  very  slight 
degree  even  to  the  selection  of  external  ends ;  therefore  they 
stand  in  rank  above  mere  matter.  Thirdly,  animals  having 
conscious  ends  in  view,  and  capable  in  general  of  free  loco- 
motion, approach  much  nearer  to  l)eing  truly  self-deter- 
mined persons,  —  they  have  a  i^ecognizable  amount  of  free- 
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dom.  Yet  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  animal, 
however  highly  gifted,  ever  rises  into  the  perception  of  a 
generality ;  into  the  region  of  abstraction,  specnlation  on  the 
infinite  ;  of  reasoning  on  morality  ;  of  the  sentiment  of  duty. 
These  are  reserved  for  the  fourth  order  in  the  scale  of  being, 
in  which  is  included  man.  Man  alone  has  a  language  capa- 
ble of  preserving  the  experience  of  the  race ;  of  dividing  and 
intercommunicating,  unimpaired,  to  each  individual  of  the 
race  the  inheritance  and  life  of  the  whole.  In  himself,  then, 
he  finds  the  image  of  Ood. 

The  objection  that  this  relativity  of  knowledge  to  himself 
renders  the  knowledge  untrustworthy  is  not  valid.  We  dis- 
cover that  the  earth  rotates  on  her  axis,  and  wheels  about 
the  sun  ;  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  planet,  and  unable  to 
detect  its  motion  by  direct  sensation,  or  by  observations  taken 
from  any  other  position  than  on  the  surface  of  the  rolling 
ball,  does  not  hinder  us  from  taking  flight  by  reason,  which 
transcends  imagination,  into  the  central  sun,  or  even  into  the 
midst  of  the  immovable  ether,  and  there  demonstrating  with  all 
the  clearness  of  direct  vision  every  movement  of  the  rotating 
and  revolving  planet  on  which  our  bodies  remain.  In  like 
manner  the  relativity  of  man's  spiritual  knowledge,  the  im- 
possibility of  his  seeing  anything  except  as  it  appears  to  him, 
whirling  in  the  tumults  of  sense  and  passion,  does  not  pre- 
vent his  flight  by  reason  to  the  central  throne  of  the  universe, 
or  into  the  midst  of  immovable,  infinite  Being,  and  there 
demonstrating  the  relations  of  man  to  the  central  orb  of 
righteousness.  The  assertion  that  my  knowledge  of  Ood  is 
untrustworthy  and  my  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  un- 
worthy implies  that  the  speaker  has  worthier  views  and 
sounder  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  infinite  than  I ;  if 
he  has,  I  rejoice  that  a  brother  man  can  attain  such  heights 
of  religious  knowledge,  even  although  he  paradoxically  calls 
it  ignorance.  It  shows  that,  at  all  events,  man  does  grapple 
with  problems  concerning  the  infinite  and  the  eternal ;  and 
this  shows  that  the  personality  within  us  is  akin  to  that  In- 
finite Person  who  creates,  upholds,  and  guides  the  universe 
toward  some  far  off,  high,  moral  end. 
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And  Immediatelj  the  argument  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees  enters  in  full  force.  How,  he  a^s, 
can  you  admit  that  God  calls  himself  the  Gtod  of  indiTidoal 
patriarchs,  and  yet  suppose  that  he  suffered  tbem  to  die? 
Qod  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  —  he  would  not  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  mortal,  perishable  beings.  It  may  be 
that  the  Sadducees  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  the  more 
because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  oonver- 
eation  with  Christ  was  held,  which  modifies  the  form  of  the 
thing  possessed,  and  not  of  the  possessor ;  but  the  argumeal 
was  not  built  on  the  construct  case  of  the  Hebrew  Elohim, 
nor  on  the  passage  ^'  At  the  Bush  "  alone ;  its  force  lies  deep 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  Qod ;  and  he  wlio  knew  what 
was  in  man,  and  who  also  knew  the  Father,  gave  us  in  thtt 
appeal  to  the  Sadducees  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  found»> 
tions  for  our  hope  of  immortality.  We  who  are  made  by  o«r 
possession  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  who  are  permitted  to  apprehend  his  beings  to  inquire 
into  his  will  and  purposes,  to  feel  the  sense  of  obligatioa 
towards  him, —  we  are  not  perishable  beings,  we  are  made  ta 
the  image  of  God's  eternity.  God  is  our  God  ;  he  answert 
our  reverent  inquiries  into  the  law  and  mode  of  his  action ; 
he  breathes  his  peace  into  our  hearts  when  we  are  penit^it 
and  humble  before  him ;  all  the  records  of  science,  all  the 
grateful  hymns  of  saints,  are  witnesses  that  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  manifest  himself  to  men  through  all  ages  as  the  God  of 
those  who  have  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  are  thus  spiritual 
sons  of  Israel.  But  every  witness  that  we  are  his  children, 
and  that  he  is  our  God,  is  a  witness  that  we  live  to  him  and 
in  him,  and  that  he  will  never  suffer  us  to  be  destroyed. 
This  likeness  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Divine  Spirit  was 
Aristotle's  ground  for  faith  in  the  immortality  of  man ;  it  can 
stand  the  assaults  of  all  inferior  men  and  be  unshaken. 

The  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  Love  in  making  us  {ttr- 
takers  of  immortal  blessedness  having  become  manifest  to  us, 
all  our  relations  to  God  assume  a  new  aspect  Our  obliga- 
tion to  love  and  serve  him  becomes  so  strong  that  all  other 
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obligation  becomes  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  The  sense 
of  obligation  is,  however,  swallowed  up  in  love ;  we  long  to 
do  right,  and  strive  to  do  right,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
in  the  grateful  desire  to  please  God.  Whether  the  nature  of 
duty  is  altered  by  this  fact  of  immortality  or  not,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  sanctifying  power  of  love  and  gratitude  toward 
God,  as  a  motive  to  duty,  is  vastly  enhanced  by  it. 

The  connection   between  future  retribution  and  present 
duty  is  not  so  direct,  but  is  equally  real.     Pain  and  pleasure 
may  in  themselves  seem  to  have  no  moral  quality.    Yet  a  sen- 
tient being  desires  happiness  and  avoids  pain ;  therefore  a  moral 
being  is  bound  to  promote  happiness  and  avoid  giving  pain. 
The  exercise  of  any  faculty  is  accompanied  by  pleasure,  its 
hinderance  by  pain ;  this  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  usual  im- 
pulse to  action.    It  is  the  immediate  impulse,  but  not  the 
rational  end ;  and  it  is  a  sinful  degradation  of  our  moral 
nature  to  make  it  the  voluntary  end.    This  is  true,  not  only 
concerning  the  pleasures  of  bodily  appetite  and  aesthetic 
tastes,  but  concerning  the  highest  pleasures  also.    They  are, 
indeed,  impulses  and  incitements  to  action ;  but  they  are  not 
the  rational  ends  of  action.    The  Christian  religion  does  not 
hold  forth  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  as  ultimate  reasons  for  doing  that  which  is  right ;  but 
only  as  incentives  and  aids  to  the  weakened,  enfeebled  human 
will.    Our  Saviour  is  emphatic  in  declaring  duty  to  be  the 
ultimate  end,  in  reminding  us  that  no  man  can  do  more  than 
his  full  duty.     He  is  equally  clear  and  strong  in  setting  forth 
love  toward  God,  and  charity  toward  man,  as  the  noblest  in- 
centives and  motives  to  enforce  and  invigorate  the  commands 
of  duty.    But  there  are  those  who  are  foolish,  erring,  and 
spiritually  benumbed,  who  can  be  brought  to  their  senses 
and  led  to  feel  the  power  of  these  holier  motives  only  by  the 
fear  of  chastisement  or  the  hope  of  reward.    And  since  every 
man's  observation  shows  him  that  sin  often  goes  apparently 
unpunished  and  virtue  apparently  unrewarded,  this  fear  and 
hope  can  be  awakened  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  inward  con- 
viction of  immortality,  and  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  in 
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that  world  beyond  more  to  be  hoped  than  was  ever  TationaDj 
hoped,  more  to  be  feared  than  ¥ras  ever  rationally  feared. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  fear  and  to  hope  reaching  into  eternal 
life,  not  as  to  ultimate  motives,  but  as  to  the  means  of  awak- 
ening attention  to  higher  motives.  Nor  can  there  be  a  shadov 
of  doubt  that  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  hope  of  heaven  have  been 
practically  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  serious  reflection,  to  earnest  endeavor,  to 
solemn  resolve  and  fervent  prayer,  and  through  the  answer 
to  prayer,  into  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  the  fear  ol 
pain  and  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  loses  itself  in  a  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will,  and  in  a  longing  to  be  God's 
instrument  in  bringing  others  into  the  peace  that  passetli 
understanding. 

In  either  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it  is  tiiere- 
fore  manifest  that  it  is,  like  the  fundamental  tmlJi  of  the 
being  of  Ood  on  Which  it  rests,  a  powerful  support  to  con- 
science in  maintaining  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  moral  law, 
the  solid  reality  of  ethical  truths.  The  ordinary  duties  of 
our  daily  life,  the  ordinary  services  whereby  we  are  eadi 
daily  doing  our  part  towards  supplying  the  needs  and  wants 
of  our  fellow-men,  acquire  new  dignity,  beauty,  and  grandeur 
in  proportion  to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  those  whom  we  are  attempting  to  serve.  If  men 
are  merely  the  highest  of  the  animals,  having  no  immortal 
hopes,  and  kindred  to  nothing  higher  than  themselves,  the 
cares  and  labors  of  the  present  world  are  petty  and  vain.  Bat 
if  we  are  ^*-  born  to  rise  through  endless  states  of  being" ;  if 
this  world  is  a  school  wherein  we  are  **  all  taught  of  God  ** ; 
if  we  are  children  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  who  has  testified 
his  own  love  to  us  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  through  whom 
we  may  regain  our  forfeited  inheritance  of  et>emal  life ;  then 
every  scene  of  life,  and  every  service  of  our  fellow-men, 
however  trifling,  becomes  invested  with  sacred  dignity,  with 
new  and  immortal  value. 
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ARTICLE     IV. 
KECENT  THEOMES^  OP  THE  DIVINE  FOREKNOWLEDGE.* 

BT  BBT.  WM.  HBVXT  OOBB,  UXBBIDOB,  1CA88. 

The  intellect  of  man  is  ever  puzzled  by  the  attempt  to 
conceive  of  God  as  he  is.    It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  our 
thinking  that  the  attempt  should  be  constantly  renewed,  and 
as  constantly  baffled.    The  wrecks  of  many  a  system  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  warn  us  that  we  cannot  by  searching  find 
ont  Ood.    And  so  the  Christian  consciousness  looks  thank- 
fully in  at  the  window  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  revelation 
which  the  Father  himself  has  been   pleased  to  give  to  his 
children.    No  doubt  many  truths  concerning  God  can  be 
ascertained  and  verified  by  those  who  wholly  discard  the 
Bible;  but  the  normal  order  of  intellectual  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  establishment,  first,  of  the  existence 
of  our  Creator,  then  of  his  relation  to  us,  then  of  the  revela- 
tion of  his  mind  and  will.     Next  comes  the  searching  out 
of  its  testimony  respecting  God ;  next,  the  further  operation 
of  reason,  enlightened  by  this  revelation,  and  directed  upon 
both  the  works  and  the  word  of  God ;  lastly,  the  rational 
development  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  con- 
nected system  of  thought.    This  process  must  remain  im- 
perfect (at  least,  under  the  limitations  of  our  existence  in 
this  life)  ;  and  yet  the  church  in  every  age,  studying  intently 
what  may  be  known  of  God,  should  transmit  to  the  age 
which  follows  a  clearer  impression  of  the  Divine  image. 

1  Bothe,  "  Theologische  Ethik,"  2  Aufg.  Wittenberg :  Kolling,  1869.  Dorner, 
"Lehre  Ton  der  UnTerinderlichkeit  Gottes,"  in  Jahrbncher'Jttr  deuische  TheoiogU, 
1856-68;  also,  "  Sjstem  der  christlichen  Glanbenslehre."  Berlin  :  Herz,  1879- 
81.  (English  translation,  "  System  of  Christian  Doctrine."  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  1880-82).  McCabe,  "  The  Foreknowledge  of  God."  Cincinnati : 
Hitchcock  and  Walden,  1878 ;  also,  "  Dirine  Nescience.''  New  York :  PhiUipe 
and  Hant,  1881.  Whedon,  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will."  New  York :  Oarltoo 
and  Fortar,  1864. 
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Our  own  age  is  a  period  of  restless  upheavals  and  bold 
innovations ;  wliile  we  rejoice,  and  should  rejoice,  in  its  freab> 
ness  and  vitality,  there  is  danger  that  we  drop  out  of  omh 
scious  possession  the  solid  achievements  of  the  post.  The 
doctrine  of  Ood,  in  particular,  which  has  been  slowlj  elabora- 
ted for  many  centuries,  is  assailed  on  every  side,  and  m 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  our  Zeit^ist,  the  attri- 
bute of  immutability  is  either  questioned  or  quite  given  up. 
A  single  relation  of  this  doctrine  —  its  connection  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge — has  suggested  the  following  article. 

Many  able  writers,  besides  those  whose  names  appear  in 
the  foot-note,  have  contributed  to  the  discussion ;  e^.  in 
Germany,  Weisse,  Martensen,  Schleiermacher,  and  Jul» 
Miiller;  but  since  each  of  those  I  have  there  mentioned 
represents  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  belief,  and  since, 
aside  from  these  phases,  no  important  modification  of  the 
commonly  received  doctrine  is  proposed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  their  positions. 

By  the  phrase  ^'  recent  theories  "  I  would  not  be  under- 

stood  as  asserting  that  the  same  views  essentially  have  not 

been  held  in  former  times  ;  but  as  the  modem  statement,  in 

I  each  case,  seems  to  possess  some  measure  of  freshness  and 

independence,  the  expression  may  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  shall  endeavor  (1)  to  give  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
named,  with  illustrative  citations  from  their  works  ;  (2)  to 
examine  these  theories  in  the  light  of  Scriptural  dedaradons; 
(3)  to  inquire  how  far  the  traditional  view  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge appears  to  need  revision. 

L  Statement  op  OpmioMS. 

Dr.  Bothe's  views  are  set  forth  in  a  masterly  manner  in 
his  TheoJogische  Ethiky  i.  pp.  212-234.  If  predestination  were 
true,  then,  in  his  opinion,  all  human  effort  would  be  punh 
lyzed,  and  prayer  would  be  a  childish  mockery.  But  again,  if 
God  foreknew,  and  did  not  foreordain,  all  events  with  in- 
fallible certainty,  in  that  case  as  well  freedom  would  be  a 
delusion;  for  an  event  infallibly  foreknown  is 
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7o  attempt  an  escape  from  this  oonclusiou  bj  saying  that 
Ck)d  foreknows  free  actions  as  free  is  simply,  he  tells  us,  to 
Titter  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  remains  only,  in  the 
third  place,  the  view  which  excludes  the  divine  prescience  of 
freedom,  and  this  Bothe  stoutly  maintains.  I  translate  from 
the  book  cited  the  following  passages,  which  set  forth  the 
theory  in  the  author's  own  words.    The  italics  are  his. 

P.  225.  ^^  If  Ood  infallibly  foreknows  all  actions  of  men, 
-with  apodeictic  certainty,  then  they  must  be  absolutely  certain 
beforehand ;  but  (since  as  partly  arbitrary  they  do  not  de- 
pend altogether  upon  an  inner  necessity),  they  could  be  abso- 
lutely certain  beforehand  only  through  a  divine  foreordinor 
tioHy  which  would  destroy  the  human,  free  self-determina- 
tion, and  besides,  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  Whatever 
once  stands  fast  objectively  on  God's  part  can  no  more  be  a 
matter  for  free  decision  in  time  on  man's  part ;  God's  aiso^ 
hue  foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of  personal  creatures  not  pet 
perfected  is  inevitably  a  foreordination  of  the  same.  Vainly 
is  it  sought  to  avert  this  conclusion  by  the  formula  *  God  in- 
deed foreknows  the  free  actions  of  creatures  expressly  as 
free?  The  formula  contains  in  itself  an  assertion  contra- 
dicting itself.  For  the  free,  so  far  as  it  is  still  arbitrarily 
free  can  (precisely  as  such)  be  tn  no  case  whatever  fore- 
known absolutely  and  infallibly.  It  is  altogether  incapable  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  proper^  i.e.  of  an  unlimited,  trustworthy 
foreknowledge,  and  hence  too  of  the  divine  foreknowledge." 

P.  229.  **  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  future  free  actions 
of  personal  creatures,  according  to  their  very  idea,  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  any  infallible  foreknowledge  at  all.  Hence, 
also,  it  detracts  not  in  the  least  from  the  perfection  of  God 
if  we  deny  to  him  an  absolutely  secure  foreknowledge  of  the 
same.  From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  knowledge  dif- 
fers according  to  the  degree  of  difference  in  its  objects.  By 
virtue  of  his  omniscience  God  only  knows  that  which  is  in 
itself  a  possible  object  of  knowledge ;  just  as  his  omnipo- 
tence also  embraces  not  everything,  but  only  what  is  possi- 
ble according  to  tlie  nature  of  things.    As  it  is  in  itself 
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impossible  to  make  what  is  done  not  done,  and  the  like,  joat 
so  it  is  in  itself  impossible  to  know  what  in  the  nature  o€ 
things  cannot  be  known." 

Dr.  Dorner  has  examined  the  subject  before  us  in  two  main 
jxissages  of  his  Christliche  Glaubenslehre  (Vol.  i.  pp.  319-32S, 
496-500),  also  in  his  essays  on  the  immutability  of  God  as 
above  cited, especially  in  the  Jahrbilcher  for  1858,  pp.  601-605. 
His  positions  are  easy  to  state,  but  hard  to  classify,  as  in  seeking 
to  avoid  two  opposite  dangers  he  comes  perilously  near  to  in> 
consistency  with  himself ;  hence  it  becomes  needful  to  examine 
many  other  passages  which  treat  only  incidentally  of  the  point 
in  question.    The  design  of  the  essays  in  the  Jahrbucher  was 
to  conserve  the  immutability  of  Qod ;  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  prevalent  Pantheism  which  subjects  the  absolute  to  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  the  world's  development,  on  the  other  hand 
against  a  stolid  Deism  which  elevates  the  Divine  Being  quite 
above  the  world  in  a  Brahmanistic  immobility,  refusing  to 
him  any  living  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  securing  hit 
unchangeableness  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  love.    Both 
these    false   tendencies   Dorner  finds    represented    in  tlie 
modern  Christian  church ;  the  first  manifesting  itself  chiefly 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eenosists,  who  conceive  of  Ood  at 
divesting  himself  of  his  attributes  when  he  became  incarnate 
in  Christ;  thus,  as  Dorner  holds,  making  him  a  mutable 
being.    A  learned  polemic  against  this  theory  occupies  the 
bulk  of  his  first  article  in  the  series  (1856).    The  other  two 
are  more  largely  taken  up  with  expounding  and  refuting  the 
false  transcendence  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  surviving  in  the 
church  of  to-day  as  an  inheritance  from  the  scholasticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     In  the  course  of  this  endeavor  he  finda 
occasion  to  oppose  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  Om- 
niscience.    God's  knowledge  of  all  things  is  not,  he  claims, 
a  bare,  eternal  act  of  his  self-knowledge,  but  so  far  aa  it  is 
a  knowledge  of  real  events  it  is  constantly  changing  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  though  these  same  events  as  possibilitiet 
were  eternally  present  to  the  divine  mind.     God  gains. his 
knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  creatures,  not  from  himself, 
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but  from  them  (scientia  libera).  But  though  the  truth  of 
this  were  granted  with  reference  to  events  when  realized^ 
the  question  would  return  :  Does  Ood,  knowing  from  eternity 
a//  possibilities  of  human  conduct,  distinguish  eternally  in 
bis  mind  those  which  are  merely  possible  from  those  which 
will  surely  take  place  ?  or,  to  state  it  more  simply :  Has  God 
an  eternal  foreknowledge  of  all  free  acts  ?  Dorner's  answers 
to  these  questions  are  not  so  clear  and  consistent  as  to  pre- 
clude a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  his  teaching ;  hence 
-we  shall  return  to  this  point,  and  examine  it  carefully,  giving 
more  extended  extracts  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  from 
the  other  authorities. 

The  two  books  of  Dr.  McCabe  lead  in  general  to  the  con- 
elusions  of  Bothe,  but  have  also  a  peculiarity  of  their  own. 
Holding  with  Bothe  that  God  cannot  foreknow  those  acts 
-which  are  strictly  free,  the  author  yet  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  from  prophecy  which  Edwards  uses  with  so 
great  force  in  Part  n.  §  11  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  Hence  he  presents  the  theory  that  the  human 
will  has  two  modes  of  action,  being  at  times  under  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  while  at  other  times  it  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self in  pure  contingence.  The  wills  of  all  creatures  are  so 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  that  he  can  constrain  them,  or  leave 
them  free,  at  pleasure.  Whenever  God  predicts  an  event  its 
futurition  is  infallibly  certain ;  but  this  result  is  accomplished 
by  such  a  measure  of  constraint  upon  the  requisite  human 
instruments  as  takes  their  wills  for  the  time  being  out  of 
the  law  of  liberty,  and  brings  them  under  the  power  of  neces- 
sity. Prophecy  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  miracle,  since 
it  implies  a  counteraction  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  free- 
dom. There  is  an  analogy,  too,  between  the  voluntary  and 
the  physical  powers;  for  just  as  every  man  has  a  definite 
measure  of  natural  strength,  so  he  has  only  a  limited  strength 
of  will  to  resist  temptation.  God  has  a  clear  knowledge  of 
that  limit  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and  when  he  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  an  evil  choice  in  the  carrying  out 
of  his  plans,  he  has  only  to  tempt  the  chosen  instrument 
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above  what  he  is  able  to  bear.  By  the  opposite  process,  ai 
infallibly  holy  choice  can  be  secured.  In  either  case,  the 
subject  of  this  divine  constraint  is  removed  for  the  tiias 
from  the  sphere  of  probation  ;  neither  his  character  nor  las 
final  destiny  depends  at  all  upon  those  particular  choices,  bat 
is  decided  by  other  choices,  made  when  he  is  left  to  hb 
own  liberty.  It  will  be  seen  thus,  that  with  reference  to  tlia 
discussion  between  Arminian  and  Calvinist  as  commonlj 
carried  on,  Dr.  McOabe  advances  half  way  to  the  Calvinistie 
view  on  one  point  at  issue,  but  retreats  further  than  the 
majority  of  Arminians  on  another  point.  That  I  may  not 
seem  to  misstate  this  theory,  I  give  it  in  Dr.  McCabe's 
language.^  I  find  nothing  in  the  later  book  which  seems  to 
add  to  the  argument.  ^^  Man  is  so  constituted  that  his  will 
can  be  brought  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  bj  bring- 
ing overpowering  influences  to  act  upon  his  reason  and  his 
sensibilities.  Qod,  therefore,  can  use  him  as  an  instrameot 
in  his  hands.    He  can  make  use  of  him  as  easily  as  he  can 

make  use  of  fire,  water,  light,  air Hence,  if  Qod  desired 

a  certain  providential  work  to  be  accomplished  five  hundred 
years  hence,  he  could  predict  it  with  absolute  certainty.  AD 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  influence  the  will  d 
some  one  then  living  with  the  requisite  intensity  to  secors 
a  consenting  volition ;  or,  as  in  many  cases,  an  nnconaciooa 
instrument  (Ezra  v.  6 :  But  the  eye  of  their  Gtod  waa  upon 
the  elders  of  the  Jews,  that  they  [Tatnai  and  Shethar-Boxnai] 
could  not  cause  them  to  cease  till  the  matter  came  to  Darius). 
The  volitions  of  such  an  agent  would  be  necessary,  and  fore- 
seen because  f orefixed.  They  would  not  be  free,  but  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  liberty.  Or,  if  God  wished  to  punish  his 
people,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  place  some 
man  under  circumstances  where  influences  would  be  too 
potent  for  his  resistance,  or  where  he  would  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  overcome  them,  or  no  repugnance  to  the  special  work 

assigned  him Satan  had  ample  reason  for  supposing  tiiat 

Peter  was  to  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  spiritual  more- 

1  Foreknowledge  of  God,  pp.  39-41,  S»-91,  442, 443. 
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meDt  which  Jesus  was  then  so  thoughtfully  and  anxiously  in- 
augurating.    He  therefore  singled  him  out  for  special  and 
-varied  temptations,  resolving  to  do,  as  the  Saviour  had  de- 
clared he  would  do  —  sift  him  as  wheat.     By  the  defection 
of  Peter  and  Judas,  and  still  more   by  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  he  hoped  to  break  the  grand  centre  of  the  great  re- 
ligious movement  then  beginning  to  attract  public  attention. 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  to  teach  Peter  lessons 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  Satanic  influences  were  allowed 
to  come  in  upon  him  like  a  flood,  and  that  the  Almighty 
Deliverer,  who  alone  could  raise  up  a  standard  against  the 
foe,  declined,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
his  chosen  apostle.     Christ  could  foreknow  and  foretell  the 
act  of  denial,  because  he  knew  that  Peter's  will  would  be  so 
overborne  by  temptational  influences,  that  it  would  move  as 
it  was  moved  upon,  and  thus  act,  though  consentingly,  under 

unconscious  constraint It  is  preposterous  to  affirm  that 

Peter's  moral  nature  was  as  hard,  as  impervious  to  divine 
light,  as  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Redeemer,  and  as 
oblivious  to  all  the  high  motives  and  objects  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation,  as  that  act  of  betrayal,  objectively  considered, 
imjdies.  If  such  was  his  real  nature,  he  certainly  was 
morally  the  most  unfit  instrument  conceivable  for  apostle- 
sbip  and  leadership  in  the  holiest  and  grandest  movement  of 
the  entire  moral  universe.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  suppose 
that  his  nature  and  moral  condition  were  really  better  than 
the  denial  and  profanity  and  duplicity  would  naturally  indi- 
cate. And  if  his  soul  was  less  wicked  and  debased  than  his 
conduct  suggests,  then  that  denial  of  his  Master  must  have 
been  under  such  an  undue  amount  of  Satanic  influence, 
under  such  mitigating  circumstances,  as  essentially  lessened 
the  heinousness  of  its  moral  character  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  sees  all  things  as  they  really  are We  question  abso- 
lute prescience,  because  we  can  but  deny  that  an  Infinite 
Being,  all  sufficient  in  himself  and  ineffably  happy  could 
rightfully  create  an  individual  soul  with  limited  capacities, 
who  1)0  foreknows  would  choose  to  make  itself  sinful,  de* 
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gradedi  and  everlastingly  wretched.  Regard  for  that  ptit  of 
his  own  eternal  happiness  which  springs  from  his  parental 
relations,  regard  for  the  happiness  of  all  holy  beings  in  all 
worlds  and  cycles,  regard  for  the  character  and  welfare  of  hia 
moral  universe,  regard  for  the  shining  attribute  of  benero- 
lence,  and  regard  for  the  poor  foreknown  culprit  himsdf,  all 
imperatively  demand  that  the  coming  of  such  a  one  into 
existence  should  be  prevented.  Finally,  we  question  pre> 
science,  because  its  assumption  renders  the  great  problem  of 
the  conflict  between  freedom  and  necessity  incapable  of  ddm^ 
tion.  Against  the  doctrine  of  necessity  consciousness  pro- 
tests with  unmistakable  vehemence.  And  if  prescience  be 
assumed,  then  reason  protests  against  the  doctrine  of  freedom. 
Nothing  but  the  doctrine  that  prescience  of  future  contingeii- 
cies  involves  self-contradiction  can  ever  save  us  from  Supra- 
lapsarianism,  and  from  the  logic  of  the  adverse  thinkers  now 
boldly  and  defiantly  bearing  down  upon  us.  The  acceplanee 
of  this  doctrine  makes  all  serene  as  cloudless  skies,  but  iti 
denial  makes  the  admission  of  fatalism  simply  inevitable.'' 

We  come  next  to  Dr.  Whedon,  whose  able  woric  on  the 
Will  represents  the  modern  Arminian  position  on  that  subject 
The  object  of  the  book  being  to  vindicate  the  contingeot 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  especially  in  reply  to  the  elder  Edwards, 
Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  careful  statement  of  the  questions  at 
issue ;  Part  n.  examines  at  length  the  necessitarian  argum^it 
(as  the  author  terms  the  reasoning  of  Edwards},  Fart  m. 
gives  the  positive  evidence  for  contingency.  Part  n.  has  three 
sections,  presenting  respectively  the  causational,  the  psychol- 
ogical, and  the  theological  arguments.  Under  the  last  head, 
we  have  in  the  first  chapter,  "  Foreknowledge  and  Predesti- 
nation," in  the  second  chapter,  ^^  Reconciliation  of  Free 
Agency  and  Foreknowledge." 

The  author  claims  that  God's  foreknowledge,  being  simply 
his  knowledge  of  entire  futurity,  is  identical  with  his  knowl- 
edge as  directed  to  the  future,  and  belongs  therefore  to  his 
essential  attributes.  Hence  it  is  logically  prior  to  all  his  acts, 
and  so  there  can  be  no  unconditional  predestination.    Again, 
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Irom  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  all  things,  the 
totality  of  events  will  take  place  in  one  certain  way,  and  in 
no  other.  This  the  author  admits,  and  also  the  position  that 
God  may  eternally  foreknow  this  entire  complex  with  infal- 
lible accuracy.  But  he  finds  therein  no  contradiction  to  free- 
dom. The  latter  is  a  fact  given  in  our  own  consciousness, 
warranting  the  inference  that  all  history  is  as  free  from  the 
dominion  of  necessity  as  though  there  were  no  sovereign 
arbiter  of  destinies ;  yet  God  may  possess  in  the  beginning 
this  whole  series  as  a  fact  in  his  knowledge,  without  its  ex- 
erting the  least  interference  with  the  spontaneous  action  of 
liberty.  The  reader  of  these  two  chapters  might  (I  think, 
would  naturally)  infer  that  Dr.  Whedon  means  to  assert  the 
divine  foreknowledge,  and  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  nescience, 
which  he  certainly  does  not  favor,  though  he  states  it  clearly.^ 
But  in  view  of  Dr.  McCabe's  positive  assertion  in  his  work 
on  Nescience  (p.  290), "  The  many-sided,  penetrative  Whedon 
writes  me,  *  I  have  never  made  any  objections  to  your  view,' " 
we  must  believe  that  the  theory  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
expounded  in  these  chapters  is  simply  a  hypothesis,  and  that 
the.  next  two  chapters  (refuting  Edwards  on  this  point,  and 
showing  predestination  to  be  unnecesary)  continue  the  same 
hypothetical  treatment.  Unless  Dr.  McCabe  is  mistaken,  or 
Dr.  Whedon's  memory  is  at  fault,  we  must  hold,  diflScult  as  it 
is,  that  the  latter  only  means,  "  If  God  foreknew  the  future, 
Btill  there  would  be  no  collision  between  foreknowledge  and 
freedom."  However,  the  difference  is  wide  between  Drs. 
McCabe  and  Whedon ;  for  the  one  maintains  that  divine 
nescience  of  future  contingencies  is  a  necessity^  while  Dr. 
Whedon  shows  at  least  as  much  as  this  that  nescience  is  no 
more  a  necessary  hypothesis  than  predestination. 

1  Compare  Part  i.  p.  58.  **  To  mere  humanitj  there  is  no  objectiye  certainty 
in  a  free  volitional  future  event.  Perfect  dabjcctive  certainty,  corresponding  to 
the  pore  objective,  which  among  diverse  possibilities  wQi  be,  belongs  to  the  divine 
prescience  alone."  Prof.  Newhall,  in  a  laadatorj  review  of  Whedon  on  the  Will 
(Bib.  Sac.,  July  1864,  p.  662),  remarks:  ''The  aathor  admits,  as  fullj  as  the 
most  rigid  predestinarian,  that  Ood  has  entire  and  definite  prescience  of  all 
human  volidons,  actual  and  possible." 
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P.  274.  "  Whether  there  be  any  foreknowledge  or  not,  ik 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  one  particular  course  cffitimf€ 

events  and  no  other U 9  by  the  absolute  perfectness  41E 

God's  omniscience,  that  one  train  of  free  erents,  pat  foitii 
with  full  power  otherwise,  be  embraced  in  his  foreknowledge, 
it  follows  that  God  foreknows  the  free  act,  and  that  the  £m»- 
knowledge  and  the  freedom  are  compatible." 

P.  277-280.  ''  We  have  then  before  us  the  troe,  distaci 
conception  of  a  free  totality  of  free  volitions ;  the  infinite, 
universal,  eternal  system  of  free  events,  which,  while  thej 
are  each  one  able  to  be  otherwise  than  thtu,  yet  will  freely  be 
thus  ;  and  while  they  are  able  to  be  t]ius,  and  truly  will  and 
do  be  thus,  are  able  to  be  otherwise  than  thus.  Now  of  tlw 
free  totality,  thus  clearly,  we  trust,  conceived,  our  doctrine 
affirms  that  it  exists  in  the  anterior  omniscience  of  God,  and 

is  the  very  future  totality  which  God  foreknows Ihat 

the  f  reeness  of  the  act  is  not  affected  by  the  consideratioo  ol 
its  being  foreknown  of  God  may  appear  from  the  fact  tfait 
both  may  be  viewed  as  independent,  yet  coinciding,  facti. 
We  can  conceive  of  the  freedom,  first,  abstractly  from  all 
foreknowledge  or  foreordination.    There  is,  as  before  re- 
marked, a  large  class  of  thinkers  who  deny  foreknowledge, 
and  contemplate  the  field  of  free  events  as  spreading  oat,  un- 
covered by  any  anterior  prescience.    Nay,  an  Atheist  is  ful^ 
able  to  conceive  a  world  of  free  agents  without  any  omnipch 
tent,  personal  first  cause.    At  any  rate,  it  is  folly  po«ftle 
for  our  mind  first  to  posit  a  world  of  free  agents,  who  pA 
forth  an  illimitable  totality  of  free  volitions,  in  full  power  far 
other  volitions  instead.  Such  a  totality  may  be  viewed  as  being 
just  as  free  as  if  no  Deity  existed  to  decree  or  foreknow  them. 
And  then,  after  the  conception  of  this  totality  has  been  folly 
formed  and  amply  contemplated,  we  are  fully  able  to  conceive, 
additionally,  that  a  foreknowledge,  existing  incomprehensiUy 
to  us,  may  take  just  this  totality  into  its  comprehension,  with- 
out producing  the  least  change  in  its  free  nature.     The  fore- 
knowledge has  (unlike  predestination)  no  causative  infloence 
upon  the  free  event  to  change  or  destroy  its  freedom.    It  if 
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a  free  totality  in  the  first  stage  of  the  above  conception  ;  it 
is  a  free  totality  in  *the  second  stage.  It  is  a  free  totality 
"which  is  presupposed ;  it  is  the  same  free  totality  which  is 
foreknown.  That  is,  there  may  conceivably  be  a  foreknowl- 
edge of  all  the  free  acts  of  all  free  agents  without  at  all 
aflfecting  their  freedom.  God  may  thus  foreknow  all  that 
the  whole  universe  of  free  agents  will  do  without  any  con- 
tradiction to  their  free  agency." 

n.  The  theories  compared  with  Scripture. 

Having  thus  presented  the  main  views,  on  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, of  the  four  authors  selected,  I  proceed  to  inquire: 
Does  Scripture  throw  any  light  on  these  various  theories? 
That  the  Bible,  in  numerous  instances,  professes  to  predict 
the  future  free  choices  of  men,  will  be  denied  by  no  one. 
The  fact  is  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  opinion  of  the 
divine  nescience ;  it  at  least  raises  a  difficulty  which  those 
who  hold  that  position  must  meet. 

Bothe  replies  that  prophecy  is,  in  the  main,  a  prediction  of 
probabilities,  not  of  certainties.  Apparently,  he  does  not 
maintain  the  strict  infallibility  of  Scripture.^  The  latter  doc- 
trine I  am  not  at  present  concerned  to  defend  ;  but  I  take  it 
for  granted.  Whatever  is  fairly  established  as  the  teaching 
of  the  divine  word  forms  a  test  for  human  speculations.  If 
the  question  lies  between  this  theory  of  Rothe's  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  former  must  yield.  And  in  truth, 
is  not  the  election  limited  to  one  of  these  two  things  ?  for 
the  assumption  will  not  bear  examination  that  the  predictions 
of  the  Scripture  relate  to  merely  probable  occurrences. 
Jehovah,  who  is  the  Truth,  stakes  his  Divinity  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  his  truthful  word.  No  god  or  man  pos- 
sesses his  power  to  tell  the  event  before  it  comes  to  pass 
(_Isa.  xli.  23,  etc.).  Thousands  of  contingencies  intervened 
oftentimes  between  the  prescience  and  the  fulfilment ;  the 
events  foretold  were  in  many  cases  extremely  unlikely  to 
occur  on  any  estimate  of  probabilities ;  but  the  word  had 

1  Cf.  Bib.  Sac,  April,  1S78,  pp.  S47-S5ft. 
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gone  forth,  and  the  word  of  our  (3od  shall  stand  forever. 
Repeatedly,  the  very  announcement  of  the  prediction  is  in 
absolute  form,  "  I  know,'*  **  I  am  sure,*'  etc.  For  those, 
therefore,  who  hold  to  the  infallible  truth  of  the  Bible, 
Bothe's  theory  can  have  no  attraction. 

McCabe,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  all  predicted  events,  but  denies  their  contingency,    ft 
needlessly  (as  I  think)  surrenders  the  freedom  of  the  homia 
will  at  this  critical  point.    The  concession  to  divine  fore- 
knowledge is  greater  than  he  seems  to  have  realized.     Hb 
postulates,  for  example,  an  efficient  constraint  from  God^s 
hand  upon  a  single  instrument  five  hundred  years  hence; 
but  often  the   predicted  event  is  itself  dependent  upon  t 
multitude  of  contingent  events,  whereof  if  a   single  lii^ 
should  fail,  the  whole  chain  would  be  broken.     Again,  it  » i 
gratuitous  assumption  that  Gk)d  ever  exercises,  or  permits 
other  powers  to  exercise  such  a  constraint  upon  men  as  ta 
suspend  their  liberty.     Scripture  does  not  prove  this,  bot  id- 
dicates  the  contrary.    The  passages  adduced  by  McC^ibe  are 
more  naturally  interpreted  otherwise.    Was   Simon  Pettr 
under  this  supernatural  compulsion  ?    Why  then  did  he  re- 
pent so  bitterly  ?    Why  did  he  not  steadily  return  the  Lord's 
look  and  exclaim,  ^'Thou  knowest  I  could  not  help  it;  the 
demon  was  too  strong  for  me  ? "    Whoever  carefully  con- 
siders the  immense  complexity  of  human  choices  involved  in 
the  totality  of  prophecy,  will  be  apt  to  admit  that  if  these  free 
acts  were  foreknown  by  God,  all  others  are.    If  in  the  exia^ 
cise  of  their  liberty  (Acts  xv.  17, 18)  the  residue  of  men  aixl 
all  the  called  among  the  Grentiles  seek  after  the  Lord,  it  is  he 
who  maketh  these  things  known  from  the  beginning  of  Ae 
world.    Nothing  opposes  this  conclusion  save  the  tbeorr 
before  us ;  and  so  once  more  we  hold  fast  to  the  Scripture 
and  discard  the  theory. 

When  we  pass  to  Whedon's  -view,  we  enter  a  differeot 
atmosphere.  The  argument  of  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  ** 
is  conducted  independently  of  Scripture,  and  yet  touchee  fre> 
quently  upon  Biblical  f^cts  and  statements,  and  is  pervaded 
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\>y  a  reverent  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  word.     The  author  is 
i^ell-known,  moreover,  as  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  judi- 
cious of  American  expounders  of  the  Bible.     It  would  be 
liazardoua  for  any  one  to  assert  that  Whedon's  theory  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture.     Indeed,  random  assertions  of  this  nature  have 
V>een  quite  too  current  on  the  part  of  both  Calvinists  and 
^rminians  ;  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  frankly  that  a  long 
line  of  patient  expositors  in  each  of  these  great  bodies  has 
developed,  in  either  case,  a  system  of  Biblical  theology  which 
tas  a  fair  measure  of  consistency  and  comprehensiveness.    It 
has  become  evident  that  the  Bible  was  not  written  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  proof-texts  to  either  party.     If  Cal- 
vinists insist  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  redemption  set  forth 
in  Scripture  as  indicating  God's  absolute  election,  Arminians 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  very  process  of  that  redemption 
as  indicating  man's  absolute  freedom.    If  the  more  natural  in- 
terpretation of  1  f  et.  i.  3  and  Rom.  viii.  29  favors  the  doctrine 
of  the  latter,  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  John  vi.  87 
and  Acts  xiii.  48  favors  that  of  the  former.     The  special  in- 
vestigation of  texts  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  ; 
I  only  claim  at  present  that  the  prima  facie  ev^ence  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God  is  fatal  to  the  theories  of  Bothe  and 
McCabe,  while  it  leaves  undecided  the  contention  between 
the  view  of  Whedon  and  that  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  Dorner's  view  is 
accordant  with  the  Bible  we  must  try  and  clear  up  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  that  view  really  is.  An  American  critic 
has  asserted  that  on  this  point  Dorner  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  later  New  England  theologians.  If  Arminians 
are  meant,  this  remark  is  consistent  with  some  of  Dorner's 
utterances ;  but  New  England  Calvinists  have  ever  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  clear-cut  conviction  that  God  foreknows  with  infal- 
lible certainty  all  things  from  all  eternity.  Dr.  Dorner  does 
not  share  this  conviction,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  published 
works.  In  view  of  the  prominence  given  to  his  name  in  the 
present  religious  discussions  of  America,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  ^ 
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reader  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principal  passages  vUd 
bear  on  the  subject.  In  the  extracts  from  the  GkabensMue, 
I  follow  the  Edinburgh  edition,  in  the  main  ;  the  translatki 
from  the  essays  on  Immutability  is  my  own. 

Jahrb.  /.  d.  Theol.  1857,  p.  469  note.  "  SodBiMUsm  ifr 
sembles  the  Calvinistic  view  in  this,  that  both  say,  tk 
knowledge  of  the  future  is  conceivable  if  QoA.  knoviit 
through  his  own  power  which  produces  all  things.  Bit 
according  to  the  Socinians,  since  Grod  wills  the  freedoa  of 
the  creature,  his  foreknowledge  also  of  the  free  actions  sflt 
wrought  by  him  is  to  be  denied." 

P.  470.  ^^  Free  causalities  must  always,  according  to  their 
operation,  be  conditional  for  the  divine  decree,  otherwise  tUi 
decree  would  have  relation  not  at  all  to  the  concrete  Ustoiyof 
the  world,  to  the  development,  guidance,  govemment,and  fiail 
destiny  of  individuals,  but  only  in  abstra/^  to  this,  that  t  free 
world  should  exist,  together  with  the  laws  applicable  to  tbeie 
individuals.     Gerhard  himself  teaches   otherwise,  e^.  thtt 
intuUtts-fidei  ingreditur  deer e turn  electionts.     But  if  this  is 
true,  then  the  immutable  decretum  divinumj  since  condkiaosJ 
by  perceived  fides^  can  no  more  be  called  a  simple^  or  altp- 
gether  coeternal  act  of  an  eternal  (}od,  but  it  is  composed  d 
€k)d's  universal  purpose  of  grace  for  Christ's  sake,  of  b 
reference  to  the  conditio  sine  qua  mm  to  be  performed  bf  tiie 
free  causalities  (although  not  meritorious),  and  finally  of  the 
concrete  purpose  of  grace,  the  electio  of  the  single,  oon<^«ete, 
believing  person." 

Jahrb.  1858,  pp.  593-594.  ''  Must  we  not  simply  sty  ii 
general,  that  although  God  eternally  knows  and  wills  ^tft 
gradually  comes  forth  in  time,  yet  the  effectoal,  reilly  pio- 
ductive  volition  is  in  no  way  as  eternal  as  the  world-ides? 
Either  the  operative  action  of  God  for  the  production  of  any- 
thing new  in  the  world  must  be  denied,  the  real  prodoctioB 
of  this  new  thing  must  be  traced  back  only  to  the  prodnctife 
connection  of  nature,  which  God  has  created  once  for  <I1 
complete  and  self-sufficient ;  or,  on  the  other  hand*  if  it  he 
perceived  that  Grod  has  also  an  inomediate,  not  merely  s  deii*- 
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dc&l  relation  to  the  actual  production  of  what  is  new,  it  must 
elIbo  be  recognized  that  this  eflFectual,  properly  creative  con- 
lir&ot  of  God  advances  in  time,  in  unity  to  be  sure  with  the 
order  of  the  divine  decree,  and  conditions  itself  in  its  action 
through  that  which  is  already  present  in  space  and  time." 

P,  601-604,  "  In  the  foregoing  it  lies  already  established 
th&t  a  historical  side  belongs  also  to  the  divine  omniscience. 
For  if  there  are  free  powers  in  the  world,  there  are  free 
decisions  of  the  creature,  which  have  indeed  their  ground  of 
possibility  in  God,  but  their  ground  of  reality  only  in  the  free 
beings,  not  in  God.    But  it  follows  from  this,  that  through 
his  self-perception  God  cannot  know  of  these  free  acts  as 
real,  but  only  as  possible.     Accordingly,  Gk)d  cannot  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  world  of  free  beings  through  '  the  self- 
same simplest  eternal  act  of  his  self-knowledge,'  but  only 
through  an  act  of  perception  differing  from  this,  however  it 
may  be  proper  to  conceive  of  it.     But  with  this  it  is  also  given 
that  the  divine  decree,  so  far  as  it  embraces  not  alone  inde- 
finitely the  goal  of  the  world,  without  fixing  on  definite  per- 
sons, bat  in  general  embraces  that  which  will  become  actual, 
cannot  be  a  simple,  but  must  be  a  composite,  ay,  so  to  speak, 
a  mediated  power.    From  himself  God  has  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  willed  free  world,  including  of  course  the  penetrat* 
ing,  all-embracing  survey  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  exercise 
of  freedom ;  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  for  which  freedom 
will  decide  itself,  comes  to  him  from  the  world  of  free  beings. 
But  without  this  factor,  the  divine  decree,  which  becomes 
reality,  cannot  have  established  itself ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
free  acts  which  will  become  actual  weaves,  so  to  speak,  the  woof 
produced  by  the  creature  into  the  divine  decree.     Even  thus  it 
is  proper  to  speak  of  such  a  decree  ;  for  the  creation  of  the 
free  world  is  willed  once  for  all,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
possibilities  given  therewith,  so  that  for  God  nothing  unex- 
pected, nothing  new,  can  happen ;  and  since  God  made  the 
world  with  reference  to  all  the  possibilities,  including  those 
which  actually  come  to  pass,  that  is  more  than  mere  permis- 
noo,  it  is  aooeptanoe, — but  then,  in  correspondence  with 
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what  God  knows  as  acts  of  freedom  actually  taking  place, 
he  also  establishes  the  very  thing  which  serves  for  the  eeoire 
attainment  of  the  world's  goal.  Thus  there  finds  jdaoe  as 
interchange  between  divine  and  human,  and  only  tfaeoce 
results  the  divine  decree. 

And  certainly  this  is  not  alone  to  be  said  upon  the  theory 
that  God  has  no  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  but  only  a  vier 
of  it  when  it  has  become  present,  rather  also  upon  that  theory 
which  positis  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free.     So  much  the  kai 
is  it  necessary  to  enter  more  closely  here  upon  the  diflicolt 
question,  which  of  these  two  views  deserves  the  preference 
(Note.  Cf.  Vol.  ii.  Part  iii.  p.  470  f .     The  necessary,  eternal 
stability  of  the  divine  goal  of  the  world,  which  has  for  its 
contents  not  merely  an  economy,  or  a  law  in  generaL  not 
merely  the  circumstantial,  but  precisely  free  persons,  appean 
more  favorable  to  the  latter  view,  for  which  also  holy  Scrip- 
ture speaks,  especially  in  its  prophecy.    The  former  view 
cannot  accept,  with  reference  to  persons,  a  pre-temporal 
decree,  but  one  which  determines  itself  only  by  degrees  in  the 
course  of  history.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  we  cannot  form  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  flie 
divine  foreknowledge  of  the  free  as  certain  to  occur,  but  odIj 
of  every  future  free  act  as  possible).    But  through  what  has 
been  deduced,  this  will  be  manifest,  that  the  divine  decree  mij 
not  with  the  old  theologians  be  identified  with  the  being  of 
God  through  the  medium  of  the  divine  will,  but  that  in  it 
there  is  certainly  a  factor  which  accrues  to  God  from  the  worfd. 
By  this  we  must  not  understand,  indeed,  that  Grod  is  related 
passively y  but  permissively  toward  all  possibilities,  incloding 
those  which  will  certainly  occur;  hence  also  Gkxi's  knowl- 
edge of  the  free  may  not  be  likened  with  our  empiricil 
knowledge,  which   bears  an    originally   passive   character. 
Bather,  the  divine  knowledge  rests  on  the  divine  act  whidi 
appomts  the  free  possibilities,  and  precedes  their  actuality, 
at  any  rate  as  a  permissive  thought  of  the  possibility  which 
without  God  would  not  be  possible.    If  there  is  to  be  a  free 
creature,  there  must  be  in  God,  therefore,  two  kinds  of 
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knowledge,  one  unconditioned,  immediate,  eternally  produced 
from  himself,  and  one  conditioning  itself  through  the  free 
causalities.    But  through  the  latter,  temporal  history  reflects 

itself  back  into  the  divine  knowledge But  now  if  it  is  to 

be  said,  God  knows  of  the  present  as  present,  then  the  divine 
knowledge  of  what  is  actual  progresses  correspondingly  with 
the  reality  itself.  What  was  at  first  future,  and  known  as 
such,  moves  into  the  present,  and  thence  into  the  past ;  but 
the  divine  knowledge  attends  this  in  its  course,  it  takes  on  a 
changing  form  in  the  divine  knowledge  itself,  and  this  sup- 
poses a  movement,  an  alteration,  even  in  the  cognitive  activ- 
ity of  God  himself God's  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 

conditioned  by  temporal  history,  intertwining  and  progress- 
ing with  it  There  enters  into  it,  and  becomes  embraced 
by  it  something  which  was  not  in  it  before,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  that  which,  from  the  possible  and  actual 
substance,  in  itself  eternally  known  alike,  is  ever  moving  in 
from  the  future  into  the  moment  of  the  present,  or  thence 
into  the  past,  in  other  words,  what  at  each  moment  the  present 
appropriates  from  the  future,  the  past  moreover  from  the 
present" 

P.  643.  ^^  When  once  the  songs  of  praise  shall  really 
resound  (Rev.  xix.  21)  that  will  be  an  actually  new  song 
even  for  God,  which  has  not  sounded  so  for  him,  through 
the  foreknowledge  or  the  decree  of  God  from  eternity,  as  it 
sounds  in  the  blessed  feast  of  the  world's  perfection." 

P.  648.  "  Through  the  incarnation  as  an  actuality,  there  is 
a  covenant  of  God  established  with  the  world,  which  before 
had  no  existence  ;  and  thus  this  new  reality  is  a  new  thing 
also  for  God's  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world, 
although  the  decree  to  this  effect  was  eternally  in  him." 

As  Dorner's  later  work  —  the  *  Glaubenslehre  —  refers  to 
the  essays  in  the  JahrbUcher^  and  takes  essentially  the  same 
ground,  our  extracts  may  be  briefer  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  Vol.  i.  (Edinburgh  ed.),  pp.  326-27.  '^  The  exis- 
tence of  free  powers  can  only  be  secured  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  by  the  self-intuition  of  God  in  his  operation.    On  the 
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other  hand,  God's  knowledge  of  actual  free  acts  caimot  pro> 
ceed  from  his  self-intnition  alone.  Free  caosalitied  wobU 
not  exist,  but  only  his  actual  will,  if  by  mere  self-intnitiea 
Ood  knew  not  merely  the  possibility  of  their  acts,  but  tfadr 
realization  also.  The  divine  self-intuition  thus  comprebends, 
as  far  as  the  contents  are  concerned,  everydiing  if  possibOfty 
be  regarded,  but  not  everything  possible  as  actuallj  reali»d. 
Ood  does  not  see  everything  actual  n  himself,  seeing  tlot 
there  are  also  things  which  are  not  the  mere  effects  of  hk 
will.  For  all  that,  there  must  also  be  an  intuitive  knowledge 
in  God  of  this  free  sphere,  as  well  as  of  everything  else  thtt 
is  realized,  although  that  knowledge  is  by  its  Yeij  natore 
partly  unthinkable  by  us.'* 

Pp.  835-336.  "  One  might  now  think,  it  is  true  ;  if  there 
are  actually  free  causes,  that  is  saying  tiiat  they  must  not 
merely  be  causes  of  the  acts  wrought  by  them,  but  also  causes 
why  they  must  be  recognized  as  causalties   wfaidi    have 
wrought,  or  why  they  are  even  the  solely  adequate  causes  of 
their  cognizability ;  so  that  the  divine  knowledge,  altfaoagii 
not  passive,  is  yet  the  effect  of  their  causality,  conditioiied 
by  their  having  wrought.     Although    the  effect  may  be 
simultaneous  with  the  caus^,  and  is  not  restricted  to  a  later 
appearance  in  time,  still  it  does  not  seem  to  be  aUe  to 
exist  prior  to  the  working  of  the  cause.    And  the  condii- 
sion  might  thus  be  drawn  that  the  cognizability  of  an  act 
produced  by  creaturely  freedom,  and  therefore   the  cogni- 
tion of  that  act,  cannot  precede  the  free  act  of  the  creature. 
On  this  side  we  might  thus  be  inclined  to  suppose  a  histofi- 
cally  progressive  knowledge  even  in  the  mind  of  CK>d,  so  that 
God  has  no  knowledge  of  the  realization  of  the  free  act  until 
the  t)ccurrence  of  that  reality.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  way  in  which  Ood  has  a  scientta  ascUitia  is  altogether 
hidden  from  us.     Passages  of  Scripture  like  MM.  zi.  21; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  16 ;  Isa.  xliii.  9,  caution  us  against  a  hasty  coo- 
elusion,  the  rather  as  at  this  point  we  cannot  state  anything 
more  definitely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  world-pian, 
which  cannot  in  any  case  be  uncertain  as  relates  to  its  pn^ 
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pose ;  hence  a  word  further  upon  this  question  will  remain 
t4>  be  said  at  a  later  point  (§  37)." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  60, 61.  "  Martensen,  Bothe,  and  others  fear  that 
the  notion  of  an  eternal  foreknowledge  even  of  the  future  free 
sphere  would  rather  transform  the  free  into  the  necessary. 
For  this  reason,  they  suppose  that  the  ultimate  aim^  the  realr 
tjgation  of  a  kingdom  of  love,  indeed,  stands  immovably 
fixed  ;  but  as  concerns  the  persons,  who  can  only  be  incor- 
porated into  this  kingdom  by  means  of  free  agency  beyond 
the  reach  of  foresight,  the  divine  world-plan  is  still  indefinite, 
and  its  still  empty  framework   is  only  gradually  filled  up 
through  the  free  agency  of  individuals,  the  divine  knowledge 
being  thus  supplemented  step  by  step  in  time.    But  before 
deciding  for  the  denial  of  the  divine  forekfnowledge  of  the 
free,  we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  will  not  in- 
-volve  its  own,  perhaps  even  greater,  difficulties.    And  first, 
ive  must  weigh  well  the  fact,  that  God's  perfected  kingdom 
embraces  none  but  free  personalities.    If,  then,  divine  fore- 
knowledge of  the  free  is  to  be  absolutely  denied,  whereas 
the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  divine  counsel  is  still  con- 
ditioned by  freedom,  there  will  be  no  certainty  of  even  one 
individual  being  led  by  his  spontaneous  decision  to  the  desired 
end.    But  where  in  this  case  is  the  fixed  world-aim,  which 
yet  those  teachers  rightly  desire  to  be  unconditionally  main- 
tained ? To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  Holy  Scripture 

does  not  favor  the  notion  of  an  indefinite  world-plan,  partic- 
ular persons  and  nothing  else  being,  on  the  contrary,  made 
objects  of  the  divine  operation,  providence,  and  election. 
A  religious  interest  is  involved  in  the  world-pUm — not  a 
colorless  scheme,  but  concrete — showing  no  sign  of  weakness, 
but  remaining  eternally  certain  for  God.  We  are  then  able 
to  repose  confidence  in  it,  and  God  is  seen  to  have  created, 
not  in  a  tentative  way,  but  in  the  prospect  of  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  his  world-plan  without  injury  to  freedom. 
This  view  is  specially  countenanced  by  prophecy^  as  by  Holy 
Scripture  generally  (Isa.  xliii.  9 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  16 ;  Job  xiv. 
5 ;  Matt.  xi.  21 ;  1  John  iiL  20 ;  Heb.  iv.  13).  On  the  other 
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side,  the  impossibility  of  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  free, 
even  if  we  are  unable  to  conceive  to  ourselves  its  manner,  is 

not  adequately  proved We  therefore  teach :  God  has 

not  a  world-plan  that  omits  from  the  highest  good  the  defiznte 
individuals,  and  includes  as  it  were  merely  things  in  genenl, 
or  his  own  acts,  since  these,  rather,  are  partly  conditioned  by 
the  free.  By  his  intuitive  knowledge  is  brought  aboat  also 
the  divine  incorporation  into  the  world-plan  of  definite  hmnia 
individuals,  who  will  form  the  organism,  and  this  organisa 
becomes  a  surely  occurring  matter-of-fact.  But,  of  coarse,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  our  old  theologians  that  the  divine  world- 
plan  is  a  simple  divine  conception,  deduced  simply  and  soldy 
from  God.*  If  freedom  is  to  be  retained,  the  world-plan  can 
only  be  one  of  a  mediated  nature,  made  up  of  diverse  ele- 
ments, of  which  the  portion  not  originating  with  God,  nor 
determined  by  him,  is  yet  foreseen  by  God  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  permissively  into  tlie  divine  world-plan." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  186-187.  "  Regeneration  does  not  leave  mairs 
freedom  as  a  vacillating  power  of  choice,  equally  open  to 
opposite  possibilities,  always  and  forever  (^liberum  arbiirhm 
indifferentiae).  Such  formal  freedom  is  indeed  a  point  of 
transition,  but  not  the  goal.     The  result  of  the  moral  prooes 

is  real  freedom According  to  all  this,  a  union  of  the 

apparently  clashing  interests  —  of  human  freedom  and  stabQ- 
ity  of  divine  grace,  and  gracious  election  —  is  possible.  We 
are  able  to  leave  the  necessary  place  to  freedom,  and  yet 
speak  of  a  certainty  as  to  the  state  of  grace,  through  God,  (tf 
an  election  of  believers." 

P.  881.  ^^  The  succession  of  generations  must  foUow  one 
another  long  enough,  the  gaining  of  living  members  from  them 
must  continue  long  enough,  for  the  organism  to  obtain  all  its 
essential  members.  It  must  not  be  inferred  herefrom,  either 
that  all  men  will  be  incorporated  as  sanctified  members  ia 
this  organism,  or  that  on  the  falling  away  of  one  class  the 
organism  must  remain  incomplete.  For  not  to  urge  that 
God,  if  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  may  have  also, 
in  devising  the  idea  of  the  organism,  taken  into  account  those 
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-ygfrho  will  exclude  themselves  from  it,  through  his  infinite 
creative  power  he  may  allow  the  succession  of  generations  to 
continue  until  the  number  which  belongs  to  its  entirety  is 
filled.  Hence,  if  any  fall  out,  a  compensation  through  the 
divine  creative  power  must  be  supposed," 

P.  422,  n.  1.  '*  It  is  more  difficult  to  refute  the  objection 
[of  Universalists],  how  it  consists  with  the  love  of  the  God 
"who  eternally  foresees  even  free  actions,  to  create  those,  of 
iHrhom  he  knew  beforehand  that  they  are  created  for  eternal 
damnation.  But  whether  the  divine  foreknowledge  should 
be  so  viewed  that  it  could  become  a  motive  for  non-creation 
is  more  than  questionable.  The  foreknowledge  of  definitive 
unbelief  already  presupposes  the  creation  of  those  who  become 
TinbelieviMg.  Of.  Vol.  i.  p.  600,  and  McCabe,  The  Foreknowl- 
edge of  God,  1878.  But  the  question  remains  :  Is  conserva- 
tion for  eternal  torment  conceivable  ?  " 

P.  424.  ^^  Human  freedom,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  of  course 
excludes  also  a  categorical  doctrinal  affirmation  that  there 
certainly  will  be  persons  eternally  condemned ;  for  so  long 
as  freedom  in  any  wise  exists,  so  long  the  possibility  of 
conversion  is  not  yet  absolutely  shut  out,  be  it  even  through 
judgment  and  condemnation  to  deep,  long  misery.  But 
wherever  this  possibility  should  lead  to  reality,  there  also, 
self-evidently,  tiie  condemnation  could  no  longer  continue." 

Pp.  427-428.  "  To  assert  doctrinally  at  present  that  some 
will  certainly  be  annihilated  would  be  a  contradiction  to  free- 
dom  We  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  this,  that 

the  final  fate  of  individuals  must  remain  hidden  in  mystery, 
as  also  whether  all  reach  the  blessed  goal  or  not ....  As 
regards  Eschatology  in  general,  so  particularly  in  this  point 
of  doctrine,  a  knowledge  of  much  in  itself  worth  knowing  is 
still  wanting,  which  indeed  we  cannot  have  on  account  of 
human  freedom." 

In  the  light  of  these  passages  shall  we  say  that  Domer 
affirms  or  denies  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  all  free  acts, 
or  that  he  leaves  the  question  undetermined  7  There  are 
sentences  which  partisans  on  either  side  might  quote  as 
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sustaining  iheir  respective  views;  bat  ihe  careful  and 
partial  reader  of  the  whole  will  be  a;^  to  complain  of  the  mi- 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence.  For  instance,  in  tbeae 
passages  tlie  statement  is  made  repeatedly,  in  oppositkHi  to 
Bothe,  that  God  foresees  free  choices,  and  incorporates  them 
permissively  into  the  plan  of  the  world.  But  is  this  an  t»- 
fallible  foresight,  embracing  with  entire  certainty  the  minoteat 
particulars,  and  including  all  wicked  as  well  as  holy  choices? 
We  wait  for  light  as  to  this.  Apart  from  Scriptare,  Domer's 
argument  for  divine  foreknowledge  is  simply  that  the  goal 
of  the  world  must  be  certain ;  hence  all  the  members  of  the 
consummated  organism  must  be  foreknown.  But  he  holtk 
that  thQ  finally  wicked  (if  there  are  any)  exdnde  tiiem- 
selves  from  this  organism.  The  righteous  have  a  prindpk 
of  holiness  which  they  will  never  lose ;  the  wills  of  the 
wicked  are  in  pure  contingence;  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
their  final  destiny. 

I  think  that  Dorner  has  never  published  anything  opposed 
to  the  view  that,  in  the  case  of  those,  if  such  there  be,  who 
will  be  found  wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment,  thia  impos> 
sibility  extends  to  God  himself.    On  the  contrary,  his  doo» 
trine  of  freedom  affirms  that  view  by  necessary  im^^icatioQ ; 
at  least,  I  cannot  interpret  it  otherwise.     (See  the  extrads 
from  YoL  iv.  of  the  Glaubenslehre).    If  it  is  the  natore  of 
freedom,  not  alone  the  silence  of  revelation,  which  make*  the 
final  fate  of  individuals  uncertain  to  us,  must  it  not  alsii  bt 
uncertain  to  God  ?    The  passage  quoted  from  Vol.  iv.  p.  SSI 
seems  to  teach  that  while  a  definite  mtmber  of  mankind  may 
be  embraced  in  the  eternal  plan  of  the  world's  goal,  all  the 
particular  individuals  may  not  be  eternally  foreknown.    Baft 
the  passage  which  seems  most  decidedly  to  indicate  a  leaning 
toward  the  doctrine  of  nescience,  is  the  one  I  have  quoted  from 
p.  422,  n.  1.  It  was  this  which  led  me  (too  hastily,  I  admit),  to 
attribute  that  doctrine  to  Dorner  in  a  former  article.    "  The 
foreknowledge  of  definitive  unbelief  already  presupposes  (stM 
schon  vorausy  the  creation  of  those  who  become  unbelierin^r.*' 
This  sentence  has  been  strangely  quoted  on  the  other  skb,  as 
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though  it  read  "  already  precedes  "  instead  of  presupposes. 
Taken  in  its  context,  the  natural  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
this :  "  God  cannot  foreknow  the  final  loss  of  a  soul  until 
that   soul  is  created."     The   two   references   which   follow 
strengthen  this  impression.     For  Domer  cites  from  his  first 
volume,  not  the  full  discussion  on  pp.  498,  499,  but "  p.  600,** 
"which  must  refer  to  a  sentence  at  the  close  of  paragraph  5,  as 
follows :  **  Further,  the  opinion  of  the  diyine  foreknowledge 
will  have  to  disclaim  the  implication  that  Ood's  foreknowledge 
•works  80  as  to  restrict  the  divine  activity ;  that,  for  example, 
through  foreknowing  that  the  oflfer  of  salvation  will  be  in 
vain  in  particular  cases,  God  will  refrain  from  making  the 
offer."     The  other  reference  is,  *'  Of.  McCabe,  The   Fore- 
knowledge of  God,  1878."    This  work  came  to  Dorner's 
notice  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  last  volumes  of 
the  Glaubenslehre.     As  he  cites  no  special  passage,  but  re- 
fers to  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  might  suppose  him  to  have 
come  into  accord  with  its  view  of  foreknowledge.     Can  he 
iBean,  '* Compare  on  the  other  side  McCabe,"   etc?    Ap- 
parently not,  for  McCabe  states  in  his  later  book  on  Nescience, 
*'  Dr.  Dorner  wrote  me  that  he  agreed  with  most  of  my  posi- 
tions."    Elsewhere  in  the  same  book  McCabe  refers  to  **  the 
painful  incertitude  of  the  great  and  good  man  [Dorner]  on 
this  point,"  but  quotes  nothing  subsequent  to  Vol.  i.  of  the 
Enghsh  translation  of  the  Glaubenslehre.     Perhaps  the  state- 
ment of  agreement  with  "  most  of  his  positions  "  should  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis^  and  on  the  whole  the  fog  enveloping 
the  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  dispelled  as  yet.    Although, 
then,  I  went  too  far  in  asserting  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
Oct.  1882,  p.  755,  "  Dr.  Dorner  distinctly  holds  that  God  can- 
not foreknow  the  contingent  except  as  contingent "  —  the 
fact  being  that  the  closing  pages  of  his  work  are  indistinct  on 
this  matter,  and  seem  at  variance  with  the  full  discussion  in 
Vols.  I.  and  ii.  (English  ed.),  —  it  is  still  true  that  a  clear 
statement  of  Dr.  Dorner's  real  belief  is  a  desideratum,  and 
that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  problem  of  universal 
salvation  (which  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind,  as  the  con- 
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text  shows),  Dorner  must  hold,  to  be  oonfiistent,  tliat  the 
problem  is  uncertain  even  for  Qod.  He  also  leaves  it  doobtfnl 
whether  all  men  will  not  be  found  holy,  even  at  the  day  d 
judgment.^ 

When  we  return  to  the  question  whether  Domer^s  theory 
accords  with  Scripture,  the  answer,  I  believe,  must  be  in  the 
negative.  The  proof  that  Scripture  condemns  both  the  im- 
certainties  just  mentioned  does  not  fall  within  our  present 
scope,  but  was  presented  in  the  previous  article  alluded  to. 
But  the  Bible  aJso  opposes  any  hesitancy  as  to  the  divine 
foresight  of  freedom  by  teaching  the  full  onmiscienoe  and 
prescience  of  Ood.  Any  one  who  examines  the  following 
passages  will  readily  see  that  they  might  be  multiplied  many 
fold.  They  apply  not  only  to  Domer's  view,  but  to  the  wlxde 
subject 

Scriptural  Testimony  respecting  the  Foreknowledge  of  God. 

1.  Certainty  of  God^s  foreknowledge.  —  Gen.  xv.  18 ; 
Ex.  iii.  19  ;  ix.  80 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  85-37  ;  Zeph.  i 
9 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  85  ;  Acts  ii.  80 ;  Tit  i.  2. 

1  What  has  been  said  may  serve  to  detect  the  nuastatements  oontaiBed  in  tw 
editorials  of  the  Independent  (Nov.  3  and  Dec  21,  18S9 ;  cf.  the  editorial 
of  Feb.  15  and  May  3,  1883),  which  relate  to  my  former  article.  My  ' 
nication  to  that  Joamal,  published  Dec.  7,  was  designed  primarily  to 
the  correspondent  who  criticized  another  point  in  that  article  (Nor.  16), 
secondarily  to  appeal  the  discussion  on  foreknowledge  to  a  toperior  court. 
single  reference  which  I  gave,  as  a  sort  of  caoeai  ad  interim,  shows  preeiady  ^ 
I  affirmed  it  to  show — not  that  Dorner  held  to  the  divine  nescience  of  frrc  i 
bat  that  he  did  not  regard  the  question  as  fidfy  aeUled.  Otherwue  he  would  sot 
have  said  :  "  t/God  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  he  may  have  also  takeo  iaio 
account/'  etc  I  may  add  that  the  note  on  p.  60S  of  the  JtArbSkker  for  IS5S 
(given  in  full  above),  which  is  quoted  against  me  as  "explicitly  dtaaroviag 
and  discountenancing  **  the  tlieory  of  nescience  is  plainly  indecisive,  as  was  stated 
by  Rothe  in  his  Theol.  Ethik,  i.  224  note,  as  follows :  "  Dorner,  Jakrb,/.  d.  T^ 
iii.  p.  602,  does  not  decide  as  to  the  question  whether  God  has  a  forekaowkd^ 
of  the  free ;  but  he  remarks :  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tkat 
we  cannot  form  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
free  as  certain  to  occur,  but  only  of  every  future  free  act  as  possible.'  Bat  ia 
truth  there  lies  here  an  impossibility  not  only  of  rqfnwenting  the  matter,  bat  at 
the  outset  of  thinking  it."  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  attacks  of  the  Indt- 
pendent  can  now  judge  whether  they  were  warranted  by  the  slight  emr  i 
oocasioQed  them. 
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2.  Accuracy  of  OocPs  foreknowledg'e.  —  1  Kings  xiii.  2  ; 
Ps-  xxii ;  Isa.  xiii.  20-22 ;  xlv.  1-6, 11 ;  Jer.  xxv.  11, 12 ; 
li.  30-82:  Dan.  ix.  24-27:  xi.:  Matt.  xxiv.  2, 16-18 ;  Luke 
xxii.  10 

3.  Foreknowledge  proves  GotTs  divinity.  —  Deut.  xviii. 
18-22 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  28  ;  Isa.  xli.  21-23 ;  Jer.  xliv.  26-80 ; 
Ezek.  xii.  21-25 ;  Dan.  ii.  19-22,  47 ;  Luke  i.  20. 

4.  God^s  foreknowledge  not  dependent  on  human  freedom. 
—  Deut  xxxi.  20, 21 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  2, 1.  c. ;  Isa.  x.  6-15  ;  Jer. 
i.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  10-12 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Mark  xiv.  29,  80 ; 
Acts  iii.  17, 18 ;  iv.  27,  28 ;  Rom.  xi.  82-34 ;  Eph.  i.  4,  6. 

5.  Certain  triumph  of  God^s  plan  of  the  world.  —  Gen. 
xxii.  18;  Ps.  Ixxii.  11;  Isa.  xlvi.  9, 10;  Matt.  xiii.  81-88; 
Bom.  xi. ;  Eph.  i.  9-11 ;  iii.  11 ;  Rev.  xix. 

6.  Ood^s  absolute  omniscience.  —  1  Kings  viii.  39 ;  Job  xi. 
7-9 ;  xxxvii.  16 ;  Ps.  cxxxix. ;  cxlvii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xi.  5 ;  John 
xxi.  17  :  1  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  1  John  i.  5  ;  iii.  20. 

7.  Gnd^s  scientia  media.^ — 1  Sam.  xxiii.  12 ;  2  Kings  xiii. 
19 ;  Jei  xxvi.  13-15 ;  xxxviii.  17 ;  Ezek.  iii.  6 ;  Matt  xi. 
21 ;  xxvi.  53 ;  Luke  xix.  42 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 

6.  God^s  foreknowledge  of  holy  choices.  —  6cn.  xviii.  19 ; 
Isa.  xlix.  5-7  ;  liii.  12 ;  Ixv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxix.  12-14  ;  Ezek.  xx. 
43,  44 ;  John  x.  16 ;  Acts  xv.  17, 18  (text  of  Westcott  and 
Hort)  ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2. 

9.  God's  foreknowledge  of  sinful  choices.  —  Gen.  xv.  16, 
1.  c. ;  Deut.  xxxi.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  11, 12 ;  2  Kings  viii.  12 ; 
Ps.  ii.  1,2;  Isa.  xlviii.  8 ;  liii.  7  ;  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  John  vi.  71 ; 
xiii.  88 ;  Acts  ii.  22,  23 ;  xx.  29,  30 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

The  result  of  our  Scriptural  examination  is  to  negative 
decidedly  the  theories  of  Rothe,  Dorner,  and  McCabe.  Its 
bearing  on  Whedon*s  theory  will  be  examined  under  our  next 
(and  last)  division. 

III.   How  FAR  DOES  THE  TRADITIONAL  VIEW  OP  THE  DlVTNB 
FOREKNOWLEDGE  APPEAR  TO  NEED  REVISION  ? 

This  view  can  be  stated  very  briefly ;  God  has  from  eternity 

1  i.e.  "  A  divine  knowledge  of  what  would  have  happened  if  something  elie 
had  not,  or  convenelj,  of  something  which  would  not  have  happened  if  i 
thing  else  had." 
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an  infallible,  independent,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  whatso- 
ever will  come  to  pass.  As  we  are  considering  /ordmonii- 
edge  only,  we  need  not  complicate  the  question  by  enteriqg 
the  realm  of  the  possible.  All  the  phases  of  beli^  we  are 
considering  agree  in  holding  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  Ia 
deducing  thence  his  eternal,  infallible,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  wbatsover  comes  under  the  law  of  neoeaiitj; 
also  his  absolute  knowledge  of  all  present  realities,  down  to 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  heart.  Bat  all  agree,  moreoiw, 
in  denying  Gh)d's  independent  knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of 
his  creatures.  We  mean  by  this  knowledge,  tiiat  whieh  he 
draws  from  himself  alone ;  the  old  theology  asaerta  that  all 
God's  knowledge  is  of  this  character,  since  before  the  ereatkn 
he  was  the  only  existence,  and  since  his  knowledge  being 
infinite  admits  of  no  growth.  Bothe  and  McCSabel,  as  we 
haye  seen,  assert  that  Ood  is  altogether  ignorant  ot  the 
creature's  choices  before  they  are  formed.  Domer  and 
Whedon  hold  that  if  Ood  foreknows  free  acts,  he  draws  te 
knowledge  from  the  agents,  not  from  himself. 

In  criticizing  the  first  edition  of  Bothe's  Theidogisdie 
Ethik,  Julius  Miiller  asked :  ^^  Does  Bothe  seriously  maintaiii 
that  the  free  choices  of  men  are  continually  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  God  ?  "  In  the  second  edition,  Bothe  replies: 
"I  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly  answer.  Yes,  certainly!" 
But  a  being  so  mutable,  whose  plan  of  government,  howeTer 
wise,  must  be  daily  and  hourly  modified  on  account  of  the 
projects  and  caprices  of  millions  of  his  creatures,  is  not  the 
being  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  without  the  shadow  of  change, 
whom  the  Bible  reveals.  ^^  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's 
heart,"  says  the  wise  man ;  ^^  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  that  shall  stand." 

The  traditional  theory  is  attacked  on  the  opposite  side  by 
philosophical  fatalism,  which  affirms,  like  the  view  just  men- 
tioned, that  an  event  infallibly  foreknown  cannot  be  a  free  act 
We  need  not  turn  aside  to  meet  this  objection,  as  we  are  not 
bringing  into  question  the  fact  of  freedom ;  but  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  this  attack  that  the  theory  was  set  forth  whidi  derives 
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€k>d*s  foreknowledge  of  creatural  volitions  from  the  creatures 
themselves.  But  how  can  this  be  when  the  creatures  have  no 
existence  ?  The  diflSoulty  is  admitted  by  both  Dorner  and 
Whedon.  Qod  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of  free  beings  through 
his  self-knowledge,  says  the  former  (Jahrbucher^  1858,  p.  601 ; 
of.  p.  603,  at  the  top), "  but  only  through  a  different  act  of  per- 
ception, however  this  may  be  conceivable.^^  The  difficulty  is 
also  frankly  confessed  in  the  note  on  p.  602.  I  have  already 
quoted  this  passage,  with  Bothe's  comment  as  to  its  unthink- 
ableness.  The  confession  is  still  more  frank  and  full  in  a 
passage  in  the  Glaubenslehre  which  I  have  not  yet  cited.  Vol. 
ii.  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  69.  "  K  the  formation  of  the  concrete  world- 
plan  was  from  eternity  definitive  in  its  nature,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  foreknowledge  even  of  the  free,  and  there- 
with encounter  one  of  the  most  difficult  doctrinal  questions. 
We  have  previously  been  unable  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
the  supposition  of  a  divine  foreknowledge  of  free  actions,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  definite  persons  who  will  attain  the  goal 
of  perfection  and  blessedness,  has  its  difficulties.  The  greatest 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  following.  It  seems  as  if,  supposing 
such  eternal  foreknowledge  to  exist,  the  free  cause  must  have 
had  a  real  effect  even  before  its  actual  existence,  namely  this, 
to  render  itself  perceptible  to  the  divine  knowledge,  since  this 
divine  foreknowledge  could  not  spring  from  Ood  alone,  unless 
God  were  the  exclusive  cause  even  of  the  free."  Then  follows 
the  passage  (pp.  60, 61)  already  given.  Strange  to  say,  Dor- 
ner leaves  this  difficulty,  not  to  add  impossibility,  with  no 
attempt  at  solution  other  tlian  the  mere  terms  ^^intuitus*^ 
and  "  intuitive  knowledge  *'  (pp.  69, 61).  Whedon,  however, 
attempts  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  objection,  though  not  to 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

P.  274.  "  The  real  difficulty  (which  we  distinctly  profess 
to  leave  forever  insoluble),  as  may  soon  more  clearly  appear, 
is  to  conceive  how  God  came  by  that  foreknowledge.  But 
that  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  to  conceive  how  God  came 
by  his  omnipotence  or  self-existence.  It  will  be  a  wise  theo- 
logian who  will  tell  us  hpw  God  came  by  his  attributes.'*  Dr. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  86 
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Whedon  seems  here  to  miss  the  point  of  the  problem.  Wha 
we  inquire,  '^  How  can  God  draw  his  knowledge  from  an  ob* 
ject  not  yet  in  existence,  a  zero  ?  "  we  are  not  asking  after  a 
method,  but  suggesting  a  contradiction.  The  how  reaemUei 
that  in  Matt.  xii.  84,  ^^  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things?" 

Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  (Jod  infallibly  knew  Ae 
volition  I  am  this  moment  exercising.  Is  it  not  absord  to 
say  that  he  had  then  derived  this  certain  knowledge  from  mj 
act,  which  (in  Whedon's  view)  had  nothing  whatever  to  make 
it  certain  till  this  moment?  But  Whedon  woald  probably 
reply:  The  absurdity  lies  in  the  application  of  time-words 
like  "  then,"  '*  before,"  and  "  till "  to  eternal  existence,  whidi 
has  no  limits  of  time,  being  an  ever-present  now. 

P.  290.  "  It  is  as  if  Gk)d  were  a  person  now  present  lock- 
ing upon  the  free  act  as  now  alternatively  being'  performed. 
That  nouhbeing-'performed  act  reflects  itself  into  tlie  diTine 
mind  just  as  it  comes  into  existence ;  and  just  according  to 
its  nature,  free,  and  under  condition  that  other  act  instead 
were  in  power  and  possible." 

P.  291.  ^'  Qod^B  mind,  according  to  the  ^  eternal  now'  is 
like  this  mirror,  before  which  I  may  stand.  Every  moTement 
of  my  head,  hand,  body,  is  reflected  with  perfect  accoraej 
according  as  that  movement  is  by  me  freely  and  altematiTelj 
made.  The  image  in  the  mirror  does  not  shape  or  constrain 
the  movements  of  my  choice,  but  accepts  them  in  all  their 
freedom,  and  represents  them  precisely  as  they  are  succes- 
sively becoming.  My  free  act  causes  the  reproduction  in  the 
mirror,  not  the  mirror  a  necessitated  act" 

P.  288.  ^^  If  my  present  free  alternative  act  send  back,  in 
the  very  process  of  being  freely  performed,  its  eternal  image 
of  itself  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  omniscience,  it  sends  it 
back,  with  no  trembling  line,  a  true  image  of  itself  —  a  free 
alternative  act.  It  creates  in  the  divine  mind  an  eternal  un- 
changing perception  of  itself  as  it  is,  a  free  act.^^  Perhaps 
Dorner  intends  something  similar  in  a  passage  which  seems 
to  refer  primarily  to  God's  present  knowledge  of  realised 
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e-vents  (^Jahrbucher,  1858,  p.  603).    "  There  must  be  in  God 
"fe^^vo  kinds  of    knowledge ;   one  unconditioned,  immediate, 
eternally  produced  from  himself,  and  one  conditioning  itself 
*lirough  the  free  causalities.    But  through  the  latter,  tem- 
■poral  history  reflects  itself  back  into  the  divine  knowledge 
itself."    I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  how  the  contra- 
diction is  a  whit  relieved  by  this  device  of  the  eternal  now. 
One  fatal  objection,  as  I  regard  it,  is  that  God's  foreknowl- 
edge of  a  free  choice  exists  at  successive  points  of  human 
liistory  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  choice.    So  Scjnpture 
seems  to  represent  it.    When  Peter  declared  in  ardent  affeo 
tiou,  "  Though  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I,"  did  our 
Lord  know  the  contrary  by  any  reflection  from  the  subse- 
quent denial  ?    The  choice  to  deny  had  no  existence,  and 
never  had  had.     Nor  was  it  conjectured  as  probable,  but 
revealed  as  absolutely  certain.     "  Verily  I  say  to  thee,"  said 
he  who  is  the  Verily,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  "  that 
thou — tcMay — this  night — before  the  cock  crow  twice  — 
wilt  deny  me  thrice."     But  he  spake  exceeding  vehemently, 
**  If  I  must  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee."   If  one  were 
able,  by  the  argument  ab  ignorcmtia^  to  carry  Peter's  free  act 
of  the  next  morning  into  a  timeless  eternity,  still  he  could 
not  bring  it  back  again  into  an  anterior  time.    The  mind 
recalcitrates  against  such  a  process.    How  much  simpler  and 
more  rational  to  say  that  Christ  knew  Peter  himself,  with  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  all  his  impulses ;  knew  the  holy  mo- 
tives which  he  would  freely  resist,  and  the  temptation  to 
which  he  would  freely  yield ;  ay,  had  known  this  before  the 
disciple  was  born.    It  is  accordant  with  Scripture  to  say  that 
God  had  known  men's  future  conduct  before  they  came  into 
existence  (see  Jer.  i.  5,  and  especially  Isa.  xlviii.  8 :  ^^  I  knew 
that  thou  wouldest  deal  very  treacherously,  and  wast  called 
a  transgressor  from  the  womb").    The  treachery  of  Judas, 
if  not  foretold  in  tlie  Old  Testament  as  Christ  seems  to  teach, 
was  at  least  declared  at  successive  points  before  the  betrayal. 
John  vi.  71,  o&ro9  yap  ifjkeWev  irapaZiZovai  ainov.    John  xiii. 
21,  ^Afiijv  afiffp  X&fta  vfjSv  in  eU  i^  vfi&v  irapaZdxru  /jlc. 
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Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  .with  the  Gentiles  and  tiie  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together  in  Jerusalem,  not  to  send  a 
message  into  the  infinite  azure  which  knows  no  before  nor 
after,  but  to  do  whatever  Ood's  hand  and  God's  counsel  fore- 
ordained to  come  to  pass.  Tlie  people  who  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan under  Joshua  were  the  most  Grod-fearing  generation  of 
Jews  whom  the  Bible  describes ;  but  Qod  knew,  be/art  he 
brought  them  into  the  land,  that  their  children  wonid  sevre 
other  gods ;  he  knew  ^^  tiieir  imagination/'  which  was  not 
conceived  as  a  matter  of  fact  till  all  tliat  generati<m  weie 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  (Gf.  Deut.  xxxi.  16-21  with  Joshua 
xziv.  81,  Judg.  ii.  7-10.  Deut.  xxxi.  21  is  ambiguous,  but  if 
the  A.V.  is  right  in  joining  w'Hi  with  "W^  the  verse  woald 
seem  decisive).  A  remarkable  expression  occurs  in  the 
prophecy  against  Gog,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  10.  ^  Thus  saich  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that  things  will 
come  into  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  conceive  an  evil  purpose." 
God  saw  the  things,  and  saw  the  free  sequence,  he/ore  the 
thought  was  conceived.  If  God  is  dependent  on  us  for  hb 
knowledge  of  our  free  acts,  how  can  prophet  and  apostie  unite 
in  the  exclamation, "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  "  Tlw  re- 
deemed are  not  chosen  because  foreseen  to  be  holy,  but  chosen 
before  the  foundation  of  tlie  world  that  they  should  be  holy. 

But  why  multiply  examples  ?  for  in  this  case,  as  in  die 
case  of  final  causes,  the  stress  of  the  question  is  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  any  sir^le  fact  adduced.  Dr.  Whedon  him* 
self  does  not  declare  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  eternal  now ; 
at  times  he  drops  the  conception,  and  speaks  of  eternity  in 
the  language  of  time ;  thus  p.  284  (my  itedics),  "  The  right- 
ness  of  the  knowledge  must  be  seen  to  etemaUy  before  tke 
CLCt.  The  act  is  bound  by  no  necessity  to  conform  to,  or  be  con- 
nected with,  the  knowledge.  It  is  perfectly  free  to  contradict 
the  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  must  take  care  of  itself." 

P.  285.  "  By  the  content  of  a  knowledge  we  mean  the 
matter  or  matter  of  fact,  as  contained  in  the  mind,  which 
makes  up  the  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  con- 
sists.    Now  Edwards  thinks  that  in  the  divine  foreknowledge 
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ti^liere  is  an  MudiBsoluble '  connection  between  the  internal 
c^ontent  and  the  external  act,  requiring  the  latter  to  conform 
t^o  the  former.  But  there  is  not.  There  is  an  '  indissolnble- 
v^ess '  requiring  the  former  to  conform  to  the  latter ;  but  that 
is  bound  to  have  been  taken  care  of  an  eternity  ago,  and  the 
present*  free  act  has  no  concern  with  it,  and  is  bound  by  no 
necessity  to  it." 

I  believe  that  the  whole  passage  just  quoted  is  literally 
true,  and  hence  that  there  was  something  in  existence  ^^  an 
eternity  ago  "  which  secured  the  certainty  (not  the  necessity) 
of  a  given  human  act,  to  which  the  divine  foreknowledge 
then — subsequently  in  the  order  of  nature — conformed  itself. 
That  that  something  could  have  been  the  free  act  itself  is  as 
plain  a  contradiction  to  my  mind  as  that  a  body  can  move 
both  east  and  west  at  the  same  instant  and  in  the  same  sense. 
What  then  can  it  have  been  ?  The  question  brings  us  to  the 
inveterate  dispute  as  to  the  logical  priority  of  foreknowledge 
or  decree. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  1862,  Dr.  Whedon,  in 
a  valuable  presentation  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Method- 
ism took  the  ground  that  foreknowledge  being  an  essential 
attribute  of  God,  and  foreordination  an  act^  the  latter  must 
be  conceived  as  posterior  to  the  former.  To  this  statement 
the  Bibliotheca  replied  (in  the  same  Number)  that  knowledge 
is  indeed  an  essential  attribute  of  Gk)d,  but  not/oreknowledge. 
The  latter  respects  a  future  certainty,  which  can  be  made 
certain  only  by  God's  decree.  We  can  conceive  him  as  a 
perfect  God  without  foreknowledge. 

Dr.  Whedon  rejoined  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  published 
in  1864,  in  part  as  follows  (pp.  269,  270) ;  "  God  cannot  be 
conceived  *  as  perfect  Gtod '  without  a  foreknowledge  of  all 
future  possibilities  and  actualities.  Whatever  of  the  future  is 
certain^  reflects  its  certainty  back  into  the  essential,  eternal 
omniscience  of  God.  If  omniscience  be  an  attribute  of  God, 
the  knowledge  of  all  futurition  is  an  attribute  of  God ;  and 
that  is  foreknowledge.  If  God  had  produced  no  future  events, 
dieu  he  would  have  eternally  foreknown  the  absence  of  all 
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future  events.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ex- 
clusively, but  the  knowledge  of  all  futurition,  all  that  the  futare 
does  or  does  not  contain,  which  constitutes  foreknowledge. 
Foreknowledge  is  omniscience  comprehending  the  futnrf. 
Foreknowledge  differs  from  knowledge  just  as  much  as  a 
thing  differs  from  itself.  The  knowledge  of  a  future  event  or 
a  future  no-event  is  just  as  truly  knowledge  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  or  present.  Omniscience  includes  all  three. 
Knovm  unto  Ood  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning." 

Doubtless  this  argument  did  not  pass  unchallenged ;  but 
as  no  reply  has  come  to  my  notice,  let  us  try  and  ascertain 
for  ourselves  which  disputant  is  right     We  transport  our- 
selves in  thought  to  the  distant  eternity  when  Gk>d  existed 
alone,  and  admitting  that  his  essential  attribute   bgicoH^ 
precede  his  acts,  we  will  overleap  those  acts,  and  endeavor 
to  conceive  of  the  divine  mind  in  its  essential  knowledge, 
when  the  present  order  of  creation  was  only  one  of  many 
possible  systems,  among  which   God  was  to  choose,  when 
therefore  Qod  knew  them  all  as  possible,  no  one  of  them  as 
actual ;  just  as  an  architect  may  have  a  distinct  vision  of  a 
dozen  conceivable  houses.     But  Dr.  Whedon  arrests  us  in 
i  this  endeavor,  and  asserts  that  the  divine  omniscience  must 
eternally  conform  to  whatever  is  certain  in  the  future.    Grant- 
ing that  there  is  no  chronological  separation   between  the 
knowledge  of  possibilities  and  of  realities,  we  still  insist,  witii 
Whedon  himself,  that  volition  must  logically  come  after  per- 
ception.   Is  not  God  at  liberty  to  create  what  he  will  ?  can  we 
not  even  conceive  of  his  essential  attributes  without  postulat- 
ing our  own  existence  ?   Dr.  Whedon  will  hardly  maintain  that 
we  cannot,  in  view  of  a  statement  which  'he  makes  in  the  in- 
terest of  human  freedom.     Pp.  279, 280.  "An  atheist  is  fully 
able  to  conceive  a  world  of  free  agents  without  any  onmipo- 
tent  personal  First  Cause."     So  then  we  can  conceive  of  man 
without  Gkni,  but  not  of  Gtod  without  man !     And  not  only  so; 
for  if  foreknowledge  be  an  essential  divine  attribute,  then  God 
could  not  be  God  without  the  certain  existence  of  the  meanest 
reptile  that  crawls  on  the  ground.    The  existence  of  aQ 
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-things  as  they  are  at  present  was  first  infallibly  certain,  and 
then — Qod  deliberately  chose  the  present  world  out  of  all 
possible  worlds !  Thai  choice,  at  least,  could  not  reflect  itself 
back  into  the  previous  knowledge,  for  then  the  choice  would 
be  logically  first,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The 
divine  creative  act  was  according  to  a  divine  thought  into 
which  no  choice  had  entered,  but  which  shaped  infallibly  the 
pattern  to  be  followed.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  must 
beware  lest,  in  freeing  man  from  his  chains,  they  wrap  them 
around  his  Creator. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  matter  posits  (1)  Qod*s  in- 
finite knowledge  of  himself,  and  therein  of  all  other  possible 
and  impossible  existences ;  (2)  His  act  of  will,  according  to 
which  all  objects  of  his  power  come  forth  in  their  order; 
(3)  His  knowledge  of  these  objects  as  certain  to  be  realized. 
This  gives  the  system  of  necessity.  (4)  His  act  of  will,  accord- 
ing to  which  certain  beings  are  endowed  with  freedom,  and 
surrounded  with  objects  appealing  to  choice ;  (5)  His  knowl- 
edge of  all  future  motives,  and  accordingly  of  all  free  choices 
as  certain  to  be  realized.  This  gives  the  system  of  liberty. 
Whether  (2)  and  (3)  are  considered  as  prior  to  or  as  co- 
ordinate with  (4)  and  (5)  makes  no  difference  to  our  classi- 
fication, which  mav  be  represented  as  follows : 

Anflnite  Knowledge,  (a) 


Chotee  of  the  meehanlml  tphefe. 
(c) 


Choice  of  the  Tolnntarj  sphero. 


ipbe 


Foreordlnatton.  (6) 


Knowledge  of  free  ohoioet.  ^ 


Foreknowledge,  (p) 

a  leads  to  6,  which  branches  into  c  and  d ;  c  leads  to  t  and  d  iof\ 
e  and/  combine  to  form  g. 
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It  is  earnestly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Whedon  and  all  Armini- 
ans  that  this  scheme  leaves  no  place  for  true  freedom,  bat 
binds  all  things  under  the  law  of  necessity.     On  the  otber 
hand,  those  who  hold  the  traditional  doctrine  have  always  as 
earnestly  repelled  the  charge.    We  have  no  use  for  tha 
doctrine  of  necessity  ;  in  the  full  exercise  of  our  liberty,  w« 
refuse  to  have  it  fastened  upon  us.    We  hold   that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  men  always  do  (not  must)  chooee  this  ratiier 
than  that  because  they  are  persuaded  so  to  do,  and  that  sinee 
all  these  objects  of  persuasion  in  all  their  connections  were 
infallibly  foreknown  by  God,  he  infallibly  foreknew  the  de» 
cisions  of  the  will.     We  hold  that  Gkxi  has  created  a  system 
of  free  beings,  able  in  every  case  to  choose  otherwise  than 
as  they  do, — finite  and  fallible,  it  is  true,   and  so  often 
choosing  wrong — but  yet  with  sense  enough  to  choose  in 
every  case  as  the  thing  looks  to  them ;  and  that  their  Maker 
can  always  tell  how  it  will  look  to  them.     We  go  as  far  as 
any  Arminiaii  in  maintaining  the  power  of  alternate  choke. 
Whedon's  book  is  a  most  admirable  polemic  against  the  doe- 
trine  of  necessity ;  and  yet  many  will  refuse  to  grant  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  properly  classed  with  the  fatalists,  al- 
<  though  his  terminology  alone  might  warrant  that  inference. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  perennial  questioo 
whether  Edwards  does  or  does  not  hold  to  the  true  liberty  of 
the  will ;  his  book,  like  the  divine  foreknowledge,  **  must 
take  care  of  itself,"  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  sa     But  I 
justify  the  representation  of  the  above  view  as  the  traditional 
one,  by  going  back  another  century  still,  into  the  golden  age 
of  English  theology.    Few  books  have  had  a  wider  and  deeper 
influence  upon  systematic  religious  thought  than  Stephen 
Charnock's  Sermons  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

I  quote  first  certain  passages  which  set  forth  the  liberty  of 
the  will.^  "  Voluntary  actions  are  purely  contingents,  and  have 
nothing  of  necessity  in  them.  All  free  actions  that  depend 
upon  the  will  of  man,  whether  to  do  or  not  to  do,  are  of  tins 
nature,  because  they  depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as 

1  Carter's  edition.    New  York,  1854,  Vol.  i.  p.  489. 
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1>aniing  doth  upon  the  fire,  moistening  upon  water,  or  as  de- 
scent or  falling  down  is  necessary  to  a  heavy  body ;  for  those 
cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise;  but  the  other 
actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to  turn  to  this  or  that 
point,  and  determine  himself  as  he  pleases." 

P.  447.  "  The  will  cannot  be  compelled,  for  then  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  will ;  Qod  doth  not  root  up  the  foundations 
of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make  men  unable 
to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents."  Dr.  Whedon  will 
accord  (as  do  we)  with  Ghamock's  account  of  the  nature  of 
foreknowledge,  pp.  448-460.  "  God's  foreknowledge  is  not, 
simply  considered,  the  cause  of  anything.  It  puts  nothing 
into  things,  but  only  beholds  them  as  present,  and  arising 

from  their  proper  causes God  foreknows  things,  because 

they  will  come  to  pass ;  but  things  are  not  future  because 
God  knows  them.  Foreknowledge  presupposeth  the  object 
which  is  foreknown  ;  a  thing  that  is  come  to  pass  is  the 
object  of  the  divine  knowledge,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  act 
of  divine  knowledge ;  and  though  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
doth  in  eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  a  thing  which 
is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future  thing,  in  regard  of  its 

futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God Man 

did  not  sin  because  God  foresaw  him ;  but  God  foresaw  him 
to  sin  because  man  would  sin God  did  not  only  fore- 
know our  actions,  but  the  manner  of  our  actions.  That  is,  he 
did  not  only  know  that  we  would  do  such  actions,  but  that  we 
would  do  them  freely ;  he  foresaw  that  the  will  would  freely 
determine  itself  to  this  or  that.  The  knowledge  of  God  takes 
not  away  the  nature  of  things ;  though  God  knows  possible 
things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  possibility ;  and 
though  God  knows  contingent  things,  yet  they  remain  in  the 
nature  of  contingencies ;  and  though  God  knows  free  agents, 
yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not  fore- 
know the  actions  of  man  as  necessary  but  as  free ;  so  that 
liberty  is  rather  established  by  this  foreknowledge  than  re- 
moved. God  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had  not  a  power 
to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  suob  a 

Vol.  XL.  No.  16a  87 
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Rinful  action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit  it."  Hie  next 
sentence  must  satisfy  Whedon  of  Ghamock's  soondnesB  in 
the  Arminian  faith,  for  it  not  only  meets  Fletcher's  famovs 
test  question,  but  is  precisely  the  "  corollary  "  which  Whed« 
himself  states  in  various  forms,  pp.  272,  273,  286,  ^t 
"  Man  hath  a  power,"  says  Charnock,  "  to  do  otherwise  than 
that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do."  This  is  contmy 
choice,  if  anything  is.  And  these  are  the  words  of  a  Pontaa 
divine,  instructing  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  Thus  &r, 
then,  we  hold,  distinctly  and  heartily,  with  the  ArminiaDS. 
From  this  point  on,  the  divergence  is  rapid. 

P.  449.  "  But  how  comes  it  [the  future  thing]  to  be 
knowable  to  God  ?  It  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power 
of  God,  as  a  thing  possible,  or  in  the  will  of  Gt>d,  as  a  tfainf 
future ;  he  first  willed,  and  then  knew  what  he  willed." 

P.  467.  "  Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  if  God*s 
knowledge  of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the  creatures,  he 
would  derive  an  excellency  from  them,  they  would  derive  no 
excellency  from  any  idea  in  the  divine  mind  ;  he  would  not 
be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself." 

P.  459.  ^^  No  reason  can  by  given  why  God  knows  a  thing 
to  be,  but  because  he  infallibly  wills  it  to  be.** 

P.  411.  "  These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  dijffer ;  that  of 
vision  is  of  things  which  God  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  thej 
are  not  yet ;  that  of  intelligence  is  of  things  which  nev^ 
shall  be,  yet  they  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God  pleases 
to  will  or  order  their  being ;  one  respects  things  that  shall 
be,  the  other  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  God  to  be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows 
the  act  of  Gk)d's  will,  and  supposeth  an  act  of  Grod's  will  before, 
decreeing  things,  to  be.  (If  we  could  suppose  any  first  or 
second  in  God's  decree,  we  might  say,  —  God  knew  tliem  as 
possible  before  he  decreed  them ;  he  knew  them  as  future, 
because  he  decreed  them).  For  without  the  will  of  God 
decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  God  cannot  know  that  it 
will  infallibly  come  to  pass." 

P.  460.  <<  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  that  creature 
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should  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  Ood  should 
know  this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision  ;  but 
after  the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or 
that  creature,  his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this 
or  that  object,  did  necessarily  continue  unchangeable." 

If  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  Charnock  was  an  Arminian 
on  the  will,  but  a  Calvinist  on  the  decrees,  we  will  not  dis- 
pute about  names  ;  but  whoever  will  read  his  discourses  on 
**  the  immutability  of  God,"  and  on  "  God's  knowledge,"  will 
come  under  the  sway  of  a  clear,  close,  and  devout  thinker, 
whose  thought  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  whose  vindication  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  is  a  fortress  which  stands  fast,  in  the 
main,  against  every  modern  form  of  assault  I  purposely 
say,  in  the  main ;  for  there  is  one  outwork  of  the  fortress 
which  I  think  must  be  abandoned ;  in  this  respect  the  tradi- 
tional view  seems  to  need  revision.  I  refer  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  both  knowledge  and  will  with  the  simple  essence  of 
God.  This  was  a  survival  of  the  favorite  scholastic  concept 
of  God  as  cLctus  pvrus,  in  whom  there  is  no  real  distinction 
of  attributes,  the  latter  existing  only  in  the  view  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  revealing  man's  inability  to  think  God  as  he  is. 
This  idea  was  almost  universal  in  mediaeval  theology,  also  in 
that  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  been  the  prevailing  one  in 
recent  times,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher. 
God's  attributes,  it  is  often  said,  are  simply  what  we  attribute 
to  him.  If  they  were  objectively  real,  then  distinction  and 
consequent  limitation  would  be  introduced  into  the  idea  of 
God.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear ;  it  must  be  proved  as 
well  as  asserted.  God's  self-revelation  in  the  Bible  makes  a 
very  different  impression.  Knowledge  and  will  are  kept  so 
distinct,  that  while  (Jod  knows  all  things,  he  does  not  will 
what  he  hates.  Yet  God  is  infinite,  and  God  is  one.  If  it 
be  objected  ;  Scripture  teaches  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  spirit 
must  be  uncompounded  —  simple  essence ;  we  reply.  So  is 
man  a  spirit.  His  bodily  part  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distinctions  of  knowledge  and  will,  which  yet  are  real  in  him. 
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and  unless  we  are  to  use  words  unmeaningly,  are  also  real  in 
God. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Domer's  Gl&ubenslehre 
(as  before  of  the  essays  on  Immutability)  that  it  oontrorcrti 
this  abstract,  metaphysical  conception  of  Grod,  which  admitB 
of  no  internal  vitality  in  his  infinite  being  —  a  tendency  whkk 
culminated  in  the  dictum  of  Scotus  Erigena :  "  Deus  oescit 
se  quid  est,  quia  non  est  quid."  Dorner  maintaina  the  real 
distinction,  the  objective  validity,  of  God's  attributes.  Bat, 
singularly  enough,  a  defect  in  his  treatment  of  the  dirine 
foreknowledge  arises  just  from  not  carrying  out  this  distinc- 
tion thoroughly.^  I  do  not  mean  that  he  himself  confuses 
knowledge  and  will,  but  that  his  objections  against  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  (aside  from  those 
already  considered),  apply  rather  to  the  divine  utUL,  hare  no 
force  against  those  who  keep  the  two  attributes  distinct,  and 
so  do  not  justify  his  demand  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  doe- 
trine,  in  order  to  place  God  in  a  living  relation  to  the  world. 
Gk)d  lives,  indeed,  a  historical  life  in  the  world,  acting  and 
reacting  with  it ;  but  his  knowledge  of  all  this  remains  ides- 
tically  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  modus  of  the  connection  between  the  divine  foreknowl- 
edge and  the  free  world  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  a  mystery. 
The  five  theories  we  have  examined  may  be  regarded  as  dif- 
fering simply  in  the  location  of  the  mystery.  That  of  Bodw 
endeavors  to  make  all  plain  by  reducing  this  connection  to 
zero.  But  a  greater  mystery  is  thus  presented;  that  the 
universal  Creator  should  so  bind  himself  as  to  be  unable  to 
form  any  distinct  plan  of  government  for  the  world  he  has 
created  ;  but  only  the  bare  outline  of  a  plan,  varying  its  tenor 
every  instant  according  to  the  millions  of  fickle  choices 
among  his  creatures.  ^^  He  must  always  be  in  counsel  what 
he  would  do  upon  every  change  in  men's  minds." 


1  See  JakrbOcher,  1858,  pp.  603-605,  648 ;  t;f.  Dr.  Simon's  abstract  of  I 
essays  in  the  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1879,  pp.  57,  58.    See  especiallj  GlanbemJ^M 
(Eng.  ed.),  Vol.  i.  pp.  330-32.    The  deeplj  interesting  question  which 
extracts  open  —  the  relation  of  Grod's  knowledge  to  time  -—  I  most 
present  with  the  few  hints  in  the  bodjr  of  the  artide. 
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The  same  reasoning  applies  to  McCabe's  theory,  but  he 
gives  us  an  additional  mystery;  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  will  itself.  What  fellowship  hath  light  with  dark* 
ness,  freedom  with  necessity  ?  In  uniting  the  two  last  under 
the  name  of  will,  McCabe  attempts  to  join  two  incompatibles. 
The  mystery  of  Doruer's  view  (supposing  him  to  hold  to 
foreknowledge)  is  that  which  he  himself  so  frankly  states ; 
that  a  free  act  should  have  its  sole  ground  of  reality  in  the 
finite  agent,  and  yet  be  eternally  foreknown  with  certainty 
by  the  Creator.  Supposing  him  to  deny  foreknowledge,  the 
mystery  becomes  that  which  he  urges  against  Martensen  and 
Bothe  ;  that  God  should  have  from  eternity  a  fixed  plan  for 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  embracing  free  creatures, 
-while  yet  there  was  no  certainty  that  a  single  creature  would 
realize  that  plan.  Supposing  him  to  leave  the  question  un- 
decided, the  mystery  is  so  great,  in  his  view,  as  to  baffle 
reconciliation. 

The  first  of  these  three  suppositions  respecting  Dorner  ap- 
plies also  to  Whedon's  theory  ;  but  this  gives  us  the  further 
mystery  of  an  eternal  foreknowledge,  comprehending  every 
future  event  as  certain,  and  logically  excluding  any  choice 
on  Ood's  part  among  possible  alternatives  ;  an  unfree  Creator 
forming  a  free  creature.  The  mystery  in  the  traditional  view 
is  that  a  choice  should  be  free,  whose  certainty  is  yet  secured 
eternally  beforehand ;  that  an  agent  should  exist  with  perfect 
liberty  to  shape  his  course  among  possible  lines  of  conduct, 
yet  sure  to  go  according  to  a  foreknown  law. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  every  one  of  these  mysteries 
except  the  last,  results  when  carried  to  its  logical  issues,  in 
inconceivableness  and  contradiction.  Tliat  this  is  not  true  of 
the  last  is  witnessed,  I  hold,  by  the  analogy  of  our  every-day 
experience.  All  the  vast  and  complicated  business  of  life  is 
carried  on  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  law  that  free  choices  are 
practically  certain  beforehand ;  and  that  men  who  may  go  in 
any  one  of  various  ways  will  choose  to  go  in  a  particular  way. 
The  uncertainties  of  this  approximation  result  from  imper- 
fect data,  not  from  an  unsound  principle  ;  hence  what  is  so 
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high  a  degree  of  certainty  to  the  finite  apprehension  becomes 
absolute  certainty  to  the  infinite  apprehension. 

We  conclude  that  the  traditional  view  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge stands  in  need  of  no  modification  save  the  holding 
fast  the  distinction  in  God  between  knowledge  and  wfll ;  the 
former  being  fixed  from  eternity  ;  the  latter  being  gradually 
accomplished  in  time.  He  mil  do  all  his  pleasure ;  he  doeik 
these  things  which  were  knovm  from  of  old. 


ARTICLE   V. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BEARINGS  OF  OUR  BELIEF  CONCEBNIKG 
THE  RELATION  OF  DEATH  TO  PROBATION. 

BT  BBT.  a.   FRBDBKICK  WBIQBT,  PBOFBSSOR  IH  OBBRUV   CXUXSOB. 

The  creeds  of  Christendom  have  not,  all  of  them,  expressly 
stated  the  belief  that  human  probation  is  limited  by  death. 
This  belief,  however,  is  usually  assumed  or  implied  in  the 
articles  which  treat  of  original  sin  and  of  baptism.  We  ap- 
pend the  clauses  from  the  more  important  creeds  which  bear 
upon  the  subject.^ 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  reads :  '<  The  souls  of  tbB 
righteous  heing  then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  receired  into  the 
highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  light  and  i^orr, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies.  And  the  seals  of  tfat 
wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter  dark- 
ness, reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Besides  these  two  places 
for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none.* 

A  similar  clause  is  found  in  the  Larger  Catechism.  In 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  however,  the  statement  upon  this 
point  is  not  explicit  (chap.  82). 

Nicene  Creed*  —  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remissioa  of  sins. 

Athanasian  Creed*  — 41.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  agaia 
with  their  bodies.    42.  And  shall  give  an  account  of  their  own  wtnia. 

Aagsbarg  Confession*  —  Art.  II.  Of  Original  Sin  they  teach  that, 
after  Adam*s  fall,  all  men  begotten  after  the  common  course  of  nature  are 

^  IV>r  these  quotations  we  are  indebted  to  Schaff's  Creeds  of  < 
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bom  with  sin  ;  that  is,  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  trust  in  him,  and 
frith  fleshly  appetite ;  and  that  disease,  or  original  fault,  is  truly  sin,  con- 
demning and  bringing  eternal  death  now  also  upon  all  that  are  not  bom 
again  by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Art.  IX.  Of  Baptism  they  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
that  by  Baptism  the  grace  of  (iod  is  offered,  and  that  children  are  to  be 
baptized,  who  by  Baptism,  being  ofiered  to  God,  are  received  into  God's 
favor. 

Lather's  Small  Catechism*  —  II.  What  does  Baptism  give,  or  of  what 
nse  is  it  ?  It  worketh  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from  death  and  the 
devil,  and  gives  everlasting  salvation  to  ail  who  believe,  as  the  word  and 
promise  of  God  declare. 

III.  How  can  water  do  such  great  things  ?  Without  the  word  of  God 
-water  is  nothing  but  water,  and  no  baptism ;  but  with  the  word  of  Grod  it 
is  a  baptism,  that  is,  a  gracious  water  of  life  and  a  washing  of  regeneration 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Titus  iiL  5-7. 

The  Saxon  Yisitatioii  Articles,  1592.  —  Art.  HI.  Of  Holy  Baptism. 
The  Pure  and  True  Doctrine  of  our  Churches  on  the  Article  of  Holy  Bap- 
tism :  4.  Baptism  is  the  bath  of  regeneration,  because  in  it  we  are  bom 
again,  and  sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption  through  grace,  or  gratuitously. 
5.  Unless  a  person  be  bom  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  not  intended,  however,  for  cases  of 
necessity. 

The  False  and  Erroneous  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  on  Holy  Baptism: 
1.  That  Baptism  does  not  work  nor  confer  regeneration,  faith,  the  grace 
of  God,  and  salvation,  but  only  signifies  and  seals  them.  2.  That  regen- 
eration does  not  take  place  in  and  with  Baptism,  but  afterwards,  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  yea,  with  many  not  before  old  age.  3.  That  salvation 
doth  not  depend  on  Baptism,  and  therefore  in  cases  of  necessity  should 
not  be  required  in  the  church. 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith,  1559*  —  X  We  believe  that  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  is  in  bondage  to  original  sin,  which  is  an  hereditary 
evil,  and  not  an  imitation  merely,  as  was  declared  by  the  Pelagians,  whom 
we  detest  in  their  errors.  And  we  consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  how  sin  was  conveyed  from  one  man  tp  another,  for  what  God 
had  given  Adam  was  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  all  his  posterity ;  and  thus 
in  his  person  we  have  been  deprived  of  all  good  things,  and  have  fallen 
with  him  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery. 

The  Belgric  Confession,  A.D.  1561.—  Art.  XXXVU.  Then  the  books 
(that  is  to  say,  the  consciences)  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead  judged 
according  to  what  they  shall  have  done  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil.  Nay,  all  men  shall  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  they  have 
spoken,  which  the  world  only  accounts  amusement  and  jest ;  and  then  the 
■eeiets  and  hypocrisy  of  men  shall  be  disclosed  and  laid  open  before  us. 
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The  Scotch  Ck^nfession  of  Faith,  A.D.  1560.  — Art  XYIL  Ob  Urn 

Immortalitie  of  the  Soules  :  The  elect  departed  are  in  peace  and  rest  h% 

their  labours As  contrariewise,  the  reprobate  and  anfaithful  ^parted 

have  anguish,  torment,  and  pain,  that  cannot  be  expre^ed. 

The  Irish  Articles  of  Beligrion,  1615 Of  the  FaU  of  Man,  Ord- 
inal Sin,  and  the  State  of  Man  before  Justification  :  Man  is  deprired  ol 
original  righteousness,  and  by  nature  is  bent  unto  sin.  And  tber^cre,  ia 
every  person  born  into  the  world,  it  deserves  God's  wrath  and  damirtrim 

All  sins  are  not  equal,  but  some  far  more  heinoas  than  others ;  jet 

the  very  least  of  its  own  nature  mortal,  and  without  God's  mercj,  mafcelk 
the  offender  liable  unto  everlasting  damnation. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Souls  of  Men  after  they  be  departed  out  of  this  JA, 
together  with  the  General  Resurrection  and  the  Laat  Jndgmezit :  After 
this  life  is  ended  the  souls  of  Grod's  children  be  presentlj  recoved  mto 
heaven,  there  to  enjoy  unspeakable  comforts ;  the  sools  of  the  wicked  an 
cast  into  hell,  there  to  endure  endless  torments.  At  the  end  of  this  world 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  in  the  clouds  with  the  glory  of  his  Father;  at 
which  time,  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  the  living  shall  be  chao^ 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised ;  all  shall  appear  both  in  body  and  wonl  hekn 
his  judgment-seat,  to  receive  according  to  that  which  they  have  done  ii 
their  bodies,  whether  good  or  eviL 

The  following  psussage  from  Irenaeus  is  also  worthy  of 
quotation : 

Contra  Haereses,  Lib.  L  cap.  10,  §  1.  And  that  he  majr  exeemU  r^lf- 
eous  judgment  over  all;  sending  into  eternal  fire  the  spiritaal  powvnd 
wickedness,  and  the  angels  who  transgressed  and  apostatized,  and  the 
godless  and  unrighteous  and  lawless  and  blasphemous  among  men,  aad 
granting  life  and  immortality  and  eternal  glory  to  the  righteoos  and  fao^, 
who  have  both  kept  the  commandments  and  continued  in  his  love,  sobs 
from  the  beginning,  some  after  their  conversion. 

From  the  omission  of  many  of  the  creeds  to  state  expressly 
that  probation  closes  at  death,  some  persons  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  church  was  not  cleariy 
defined  upon  this  subject;  and  several  recent  writers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  either  openly  maintained,  or 
have  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression,  that 
the  belief  in  a  probation  continued  up  to  the  judgment-day 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  by  the  church  with  indif- 
ference or  complacency.  And  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  if  we 
collect  together  in  one  magazine  article  an  account  of  the 
Individual  Christian  teachers  who  during  the  eighteen  ban- 
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dred  years  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  restoration  or  of  some  sort  of  probation 
after  death,  the  list  seems  formidable.  Even  Luther  can  be 
quoted  as  favoring  a  belief  tliat  some  of  the  heathen  will 
have  the  gospel  extended  to  them  after  death.  The  fallacy 
of  this  procedure  consists  in  giving  undue  prominence  to 
eccentric  views,  which  have  not  at  any  time  penetrated  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  Christian  believers.  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  from  the  beginning  until  now  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  have  believed  both  in  the  ever- 
lasting awards  of  the  judgment-day  and  in  the  fixity  of 
the  soul's  condition  between  death  and  the  judgment-day. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  church  before  the  days  of  Augustine  as 
since  the  Reformation.  Origen's  views  were  somewhat  akin 
to  those  of  Dr.  Dorner,  and  like  his  were  held  in  opposition 
to  the  acknowledged  teaching  of  Scripture.  Origen's  views 
were  considered  in  their  day,  and  were  rejected.  Dr.  Dorner 
has  nothing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject. 

The  reason  that  so  many  of  the  creeds  have  neglected 
definitely  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  probation  continued  after 
death  to  the  judgment-day  doubtless  is,  that  there  has  been 
no  serious  occasion  explicitly  to  afiirm  the  general  belief 
upon  the  subject.  The  belief  that  death  ends  probation  has 
been  so  nearly  universal  in  the  church  that  there  has  been 
little  occasion  to  affirm  it  The  creeds  of  Christendom  have 
generally  been  formed  to  sustain  important  doctrines  which 
have  been  extensively  denied.  The  separate  articles  of  the 
creeds  have  been  framed  to  guard  against  living  heresies. 
The  doctrine  now  urged  upon  us  that  man's  probation  is 
extended  beyond  death  as  far  as  the  general  judgment-day, 
and  no  farther,  has  never  been  a  living  issue  with  the 
church  —  unless  it  may  be  said  to  be  so  now. 

A  sufficient  proof  of  the  foregoing  statement  concerning 
the  common  faith  of  the  church  respecting  probation  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  attitude  of  Christian  believers  with  regard  to 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Protestants  never  pray  for  the  dead, 
either  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  died  regenerate  or 
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for  those  who  are  thought  to  be  unregenerate  at  deatii ;  while 
Catholics  pray  for  those  dead  persons  only  who  are  8ii{^x»ed 
to  have  been  regenerated  before  death. 

This  ominous  omission  by  Protestants  is  a  most  instro^vv 
and  impressive  fact,  and  reveals  more  forcibly  than  anj 
creed  could  do  their  belief  that  after  death  no  relief  can  be 
obtained  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  For  it  is  a  fnnda- 
mental  belief  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  that  prayer  is 
a  positive  power,  and  that  by  its  exercise  man  moTes  the 
arm  that  moves  the  world.  We  pray  for  distant  objects. 
Space  is  no  bar  to  Christian  faith.  When  oceans  roll  betwem 
us  and  our  friends,  it  rather  stimulates  to  prayer.  Hie 
prayers  of  the  pious  mother  follow  the  steps  of  her  wayward 
son,  through  all  scenes  and  into  all  climes,  while  he  remains 
alive ;  but,  with  an  instinct  that  is  well  nigh  universal,  upon 
hearing  of  his  death  she  commits  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  a  just  and  merciful  Judge  until  the  revelations  of  the 
last  day. 

Another  infallible  indication  of  the  undercurrent  of  the 
belief  of  evangelical  Protestants  upon  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  their  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  living  men.  This  solicitude  has  given  tone 
to  evangelical  preaching,  and  character  and  shape  to  evan- 
gelical activity,  and  has  found  expression  in  such  popohtf 
hymns  as : 

'<Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas,  I  stand 

Secure  I  insensible! 
A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space, 
Bemoves  me  to  yon  heavenlj  place 
Or  shuts  me  up  in  heU." 
^  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 

The  time  to  ensure  the  great  reward." 
''While  life  prolongs  its  precious  li^t 
Mercy  is  found  and  peace  is  giyen." 
«*  Now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
Now  is  the  day  of  grace." 

There  is  a  very  extensive  nusapprehension  respecting  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  practice  of  Catholics 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  From  much  which  has  of  late 
appeared  in  print,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  is  prevalent 
that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  some  way  softens 
their  belief  respecting  eternal  pnnishment.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory 
has  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  not  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Purgatory  is  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  regenerate ;  and  in  the  Catholic  system  the 
belief  in  purgatory  is  made  necessary  by  their  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  Protestant  doc- 
trine that  through  faith  sinners  are  justified  freely  by  God's 
grace  leaves  no  room  for  purgatory. 

We  are  in  danger  of  underestimating  the  influence  of  the 
orthodox  belief  concerning  the  relation  of  death  to  probation, 
because  of  the  way  it  operates.  It  is  affirmed  by  many  that 
this  doctrine  is  not  preached  as  it  was  a  half  century  ago ; 
and  we  are  pointed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  during 
this  century,  and  to  the  recent  increase  of  missionary  zeal, 
as  evidence  that  the  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  belief  on 
this  point  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  was  supposed. 
This  is,  however,  an  unwarrantable  inference.  The  doc- 
trines of  eternal  punishment  and  of  a  limited  period  of 
probation  belong  to  the  permanent  fortifications  of  Christi- 
anity, which  were  specially  strengthened  by  discussions  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  These  doctrines  are  like  the 
guns  mounted  on  earth-works,  rather  than  like  the  field- 
artillery.  Their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  times  they  are  fired  oflf,  but  by  the  tremendous 
reserve  power  they  possess  and  the  respectful  distance  at 
which  the  fear  of  them  keeps  the  enemy. 

Silence  is  sometimes  the  most  emphatic  mode  of  utterance. 
There  are  probably  few  more  impressive  facts  urging  to 
present  religious  activity  than  that  ominous  omission  of 
effort  for  the  impenitent  dead  which  everywhere  characterizes 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  operates  in  a  powerful 
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manner  both  upon  the  impenitent  to  secure  their  attentioD 
I'eligion,  and  upon  the  church  to  stimulate  its  misMi;  "' 
zeal.  This  belief  of  the  church  respecting  the^msrereible 
condition  forms  the  back-ground  upon  which  the  promises  d 
mercy  are  painted.  There  is  little  evidecce  that  the  chiirdi 
has  changed  its  belief  concerning  the  solemnity  of  death. 
How  we  can  most  effectually  emphasize  the  solemnity  of  this 
event  is  a  question  of  practical  wisdom.  A  preacher  ^7 
rarely  be  called  upon  to  preach  a  distinctive  sermon  upoi 
the  subject  of  eternal  punishment ;  yet  the  solemn  thongtil 
that  the  feet  of  his  impenitent  hearers  stand  on  slippery 
places,  that  their  lives  are  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God 
rather  than  by  his  justice,  and  that  under  divine  appointment 
what  are  called  the  accidents  of  life  may  suddenly  interpose 
to  prevent  all  further  effort  in  their  behalf  most  give  poa- 
gency  to  all  his  exhortations  and  tone  to  all  his  otteranoes 
from  the  pulpit. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  appeals  to  the  fears  of  men 
are  ineffectual  to  secure  conversion,  and  that  to  rely  upon  fear 
as  a  motive  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  ministry.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  true  that  fear  alone  is  ineffectual  to  secure  salvtr 
tion,  and  that,  when  compared  with  some  higher  motives, 
fear  may  be  called  relatively  unworthy.  But  it  shoold  be 
rememembered  that  in  this  world  the  fears  aroused  by  the 
doctrines  of  eternal  punishment  and  limited  probation  never 
operate  alone.  In  the  Christian  faith  they  are  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  point  to  a  door  of  hope.  In 
the  evangelical  faith  the  law  is  but  the  schoolmaster  leading 
to  Christ. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  such  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  some  to  admit  fear  among  the  motives  urging 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christ.  In  tlie  ordinary  relations  of  life 
we  do  not  count  fear  an  unworthy  motive  for  action.  The 
fear  of  becoming  a  drunkard  might  well  dissuade  the  moderate 
drinker  from  indulging  in  the  social  glass.  The  fear  of 
floods  may  well  prevent  a  man  from  building  his  house  upon 
the  sand.    Unless  the  call  of  duty  demand  our  presence,  the 
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<ear  of  contagion  ought  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  keep  us 
away  from  a  fever-stricken  locality. 

But  the  most  important  practical  bearing  of  our  belief 
Ttpon  the  subject  under  consideration  comes  from  its  appeal 
to  the  fear  we  have  concerning  the  fate  of  others.  The 
solicitude  which  good  men  have  for  others  depends  upon  the 
danger  which  is  seen  to  be  threatening  them.  This  form  of 
fear  takes  rank  among  the  highest  motives.  It  is  perfectly 
fitting  for  us  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
because  we  fear  the  personal  consequences  that  may  come 
from  their  use ;  nor  should  we  be  ashamed  to  own  that  the 
fear  of  eternal  punishment  is  one  of  the  motives  keeping  us 
from  sin.  But  a  wider  motive  to  total  abstinence  arises 
from  fear  that  others  will  be  injured  by  our  example.  It  is 
natural  and  fitting  that  this  solicitude  for  others  should  be 
in  propoi*tion  to  the  revealed  danger  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, and  to  the  revealed  value  of  the  interests  at  stake. 

It  has  been  stated  somewhere  that  our  solicitude  for  the 
salvation  of  men  sustains  no  relation  to  the  question  whether 
their  probation  be  limited  in  time  or  not.  It  is  said  that 
our  anxiety  to  fit  out  an  expedition  this  year  for  the  relief  of 
an  Arctic  traveller  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  we 
should  have  an  equally  good  opportunity  next  year.  This  is 
certainly  a  misapprehension.  Our  object  of  a  relief  expe- 
dition in  such  a  case  is  not  to  deliver  the  traveller  from  a 
single  year's  exposure,  but  to  relieve  him  from  a  peril  that  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  final.  If  he  is  likely  to  escape,  after 
a  year  or  two,  without  our  help,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
feel  so  much  solicitude  for  him. 

The  case  of  redeeming  men  from  sin  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
different;  for  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  accomplishes  two 
incalculable  blessings  —  it  saves  a  soul  from  death,  and  it 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  Sin  is  an  eyil,  first,  because  of 
the  dishonor  it  brings  upon  God ;  and  secondly,  because  of 
the  ruin  it  brings  to  the  sinner's  own  soul.  In  seeking  the 
salvation  of  our  fellow-men  our  zeal  for  God's  law  should 
indeed  be  constant ;  but  it  is  augmented  by  our  zeal  to  save 
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the  soul  from  death.    Eternal  sin  and  suffering  is  a  greater 
evil  than  temporal  sin  and  suffering. 

The  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  maintaining  the  preti- 
lent  belief  concerning  the  close  of  probation  bj  death  are 
amply  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Catholic  diordi 
with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Those  who  maintain  tint 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  we  believe  upon  theolog- 
ical points  will  do  well  to  take  warning  from  this  experience. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  has 
a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  activities  of  the  GathoUc 
church.  The  devout  Catholic  is  moved  to  the  performance 
of  a  great  variety  of  supposed  religious  duties  by  his  bdkf 
that  his  deceased  friends  are  enduring  purgatorial  pain  in 
the  other  world,  and  can  be  aided  by  his  efforts.  He  prays 
for  their  deliverance ;  he  makes  pilgrimages  for  their  benefit; 
and  bestows  costly  offerings  upon  the  church,  the  service  oE 
whose  priesthood  he  would  enlist  in  their  behalf. 

Another  illustration  of  the  overshadowing  influence  exited 
by  a  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  is  not  fixed,  bo^  k 
subject  to  amelioration  through  the  prayers  and  activities  of 
the  living,  may  be  found  in  the  Mormon  church,  whose  most 
solemn  religious  rite  is  that  of  baptizing  for  the  dead.  The 
Mormons  hold  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation,  bat  that 
our  ancestors  who  died  without  baptism  may  have  credited 
to  their  account  the  baptism  of  some  of  their  descendants  or 
friends  who  shall  take  pains  to  examine  their  record  and  bo 
baptized  in  their  behalf.  It  is  largely  for  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  such  baptisms  that  Morman  temples  are  built 
And  so  always  does  a  firm  belief  clothe  itself  in  a  form  of 
visible  activity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peculiar  solidtnde  for 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men  while  living  whidi 
has  characterized  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches  is  in 
large  measure  the  product  of  the  deep-seated  belief  that  the 
probation  of  all  men  ends  with  death.  If  Protestants  have 
not  had  this  doctrine  in  their  creeds,  they  certainly  have  bad 
it  in  their  hearts.    It  has  been  assimilated  in  their  &iUi,  ud 
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the  belief  has  stimulated  in  the  church  a  missionary  zeal  akin 
to  that  which  led  our  Lord  himself  to  become  flesh  and  dwell 
among  us. 

In  entering  upon  his  work  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
our  Lord  recognized  the  limitations  both  of  time  and  space. 
He  waited  until  the  fulness  of  time  before  he  came.  He 
manifested  himself  in  Judaea,  and  made  an  offering  once  for 
all.  It  is  this  manifestation  in  time  and  space  that  gives  to 
Christianity  its  theistic  character,  and  separates  it  by  a  sharp 
line  from  pantheistic  speculations. 

In  creating  man  under  the  limitations  of  time  and  space, 
and  in  adapting  his  mind  to  the  influence  of  moral  motives, 
the  Creator  has  limited  himself  in  his  mode  of  governing  the 
race.  Prophets  and  apostles  are  not  sent  to  every  continent 
and  to  every  age,  but  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  places 
holy  men  are  raised  up  to  make  known  the  divine  will. 
Miraculous  gifts  have  not  been  bestowed  indiscriminately 
upon  every  age  and  upon  all  classes  of  persons,  but  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  epochs  of  history  and  to  a  small  class 
of  individuals.  The  supernatural  in  Christianity  has  not 
been  permitted  to  overshadow  the  natural.  The  heavenly 
treasure  has  been  conmiitted  to  earthen  vessels.  The  truth 
which  the  Son  of  Man  brought  down  to  the  earth  is  compared 
by  him  to  seed  which  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  fields.  The 
harvest  that  is  to  spring  from  this  seed  depends  upon  the 
ground  into  which  it  falls. 

Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  and  depends  for  its 
growth  upon  a  variety  of  coordinate  forces.  There  is,  first, 
the  pervading  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  constant 
operation  of  divine  providence.  But  these  have  respect  to 
the  word  already  revealed.  The  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
connection  with  the  truth.  We  do  not  think  of  praying  that 
Christ  should  be  crucified  again  in  China,  or  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John  should  be  revealed  afresh  to  some  hermit  in 
India ;  but  we  pray  that  the  Christ  already  crucified  may  be 
preached  to  the  millions  of  China,  and  that  the  revelation 
ahready  made  to  the  apostle  may  be  carried  by  human  instrih 
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mentalities  to  the  teeming  populations  of  India,  llnis  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  the  spread  d  Urn 
gospel  is  bound  up  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  This 
means  that  not  only  sinners  are  on  probation,  bot  the 
church  is  on  probation.  The  heavenly  oracles  are,  frooi 
generation  to  generation,  oommitted  to  a  living  church,  upoa 
which  is  laid  the  divine  commission  that  they  to  the  extei^ 
of  their  ability  and  the  means  at  their  command  premdk 
Christ  to  all  nations,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  gaxe  of  the 
generation  following  them. 

The  point  is,  that  the  motives  of  the  gospel  are  operatiiig 
upon  other  conditions  than  those  provided  by  the  moral 
character  of  any  particular  class  of  individuals  which  is  ta 
be  affected.  Tliese  motives  operate  under  conditions  of  time 
and  space.  The  human  reason  is  unable  to  solve  the  problem 
presented.  It  cannot  tell  why  God  introduced  the  gospel 
under  the  limitations  which  we  know  to  exist.  Nor  is  the 
human  reason  competent  of  itself  to  determine  what  are  the 
limitations  of  Qod's  grace  in  the  world  to  come.  Upon  aoch 
a  subject  the  practical  belief  of  mankind  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  positive  revelation  which  the  Creator  has  made. 

The  question  of  a  future  probation,  therefore,  most  ha 
transferred  from  the  realm  of  natural  theol<^  to  the  reaba 
of  revealed  theology,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  prindples 
of  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  sacred  records.  Heooe 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  subject  in  hand 
relates  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  we  are  willing  to 
give  to  the  Bible.  Now,  there  certainly  is  a  strong  array 
of  scriptural  passages  which  seem  to  teach,  either  positively 
or  by  plain  implication,  that  there  is  no  radical  change  ot 
condition  for  man  after  he  leaves  this  world^^  According  to 
2  Cor.  V.  10,  we  are  all  to  "  be  made  manifest  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."    No  one  familiar  with  the  Greek  would 

1  See  the  writer's  little  Tolnme^  The  BeUtion  of  Deadi  to  Trohntitm,  Gb^. 
Pab.  Soc  18S2. 
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think  of  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  translation.^ 
Neither  can  the  universality  of  the  statement  be  affected  by 
any  supposed  special  application  to  the  case  in  hand ;  for  it 
is  a  general  truth  which  the  writer  uses  to  enforce  the  special 
application.  The  apostle  appeals  to  the  fact  that  our  final 
judgment  is  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  what  we  have  done  in 
this  life.  If  one  has  been  faithful  in  the  body,  he  is  sure, 
notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  the  will,  on  departing  to  be 
with  the  Lord.  If  he  is  unfaithful,  his  condemnation  is 
equally  sure. 

When,  also,  we  turn  to  those  passages  which  describe  the 
awards  of  the  judgment-day,  we  find  that  largely  they  are  for 
deeds  which  could  be  done  only  in  the  body.  In  Rev.  xxii. 
16  the  ground  upon  which  numbers  are  left  outside  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  not  that  they  have  had  Christ  formally 
presented  to  them  and  have  rejected  him ;  but  they  are  left 
out  on  the  ground  of  having  committed  definite,  earthly  sins. 
**  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie."  In  Matt.  xxv.  the  rejection  of  Christ,  on  the  ground 
of  which  the  wicked  are  consigned  to  eternal  punishment 
after  the  judgment-day,  is  such  as  could  only  take  place  while 
they  were  living  in  the  body. 

Again,  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi. 
19-31)  teaches  as  plainly  as  it  is  possible  to  teach  in  lan- 
guage, that  after  death  offers  of  mercy  are  not  extended  to 
the  wicked.  The  attempt  to  explain  this  story  away  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  allegory  relating  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews  *  is  too  far-fetched  to  demand  serious  attention ;  and  if 

^  Kofdtnirai  heurros  rk  8i&  rov  a^futros  cannot  mean,  as  Dr.  Emerson  sup- 
poses, "  receiTe  the  things  in  the  body  "  (Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined,  p.  42). 
Afd.  introduces  the  instrumental  genitiye  and  the  position  of  the  neater  article 
makes  a  noun  out  of  that  which  is  the  result  of  this  instrumentality.  Mr. 
Emerson^s  words  might  be  retained  with  a  change  of  order  and  both  presenre 
the  Greek  idiom  and  express  the  meaning  in  uncouth  English,  making  the 
passage  read,  "  We  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  in  the  body  things  according  to  what  be 
hath  done." 

**  See  Emerson,  as  above,  p.  61. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  8d 
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that  were  the  explanation,  it  does  not  toach  the  pohit  in 
question,  since  an  irreversible  condition  into  which  a  OiStiQa 
was  to  come  could  not  well  be  symbolized  by  the  conditiafi 
of  a  man  which  was  not  also  irreversible.  We  are  led  to  the 
unknown  through  the  known.  It  is  even  the  more  impreashe 
if  the  fixity  of  man's  condition  after  deatli  is,  in  the  Savioori 
time,  accepted  as  so  certain,  that  he  makes  it  the  standard  o£ 
comparison. 

Again,  throughout  the  Book  of  Romans  it  is  both  affirmed 
and  implied  that  men  are  brought  under  condemnation,  not 
only  for  violating  a  written  law,  for  rejecting  an  offer  of 
mercy,  but  for  disregarding  the  law  of  nature.  The  apostk 
Paul  repeatedly  affirms  that  the  heatlien  are  without  excose; 
that  when  they  knew  God  they  refused  to  glorify  him  as  God, 
and  were  unthankful.  The  apostle  everywhere  takes  a  very 
high  view  of  man's  native  moral  endowments.  He  does  not 
dwell  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  heathen,  but  upon  tbdr 
sins.  They  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  but  they  have  refused 
to  regard  it  or  retain  it.  In  the  apostle's  view  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  men  should  have  Christ  distinctly  revealed  in  order 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  Their  sin  against  the  light  of 
nature  is  sufficient  ground  for  their  eternal  condemnatioB. 
The  true  doctrine  of  election  does  not  so  much  emphasise  the 
misfortune  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  not  preached  as  it 
magnifies  the  unspeakably  good  fortune  of  those  to  whom 
the  glad  tidings  come  in  their  clearest  form. 

Heb.  ix.  27,  ^^  It  is  appointed  to  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
this  Cometh  judgment,"  is  all  the  more  forcible  for  the  inci- 
dental and  parenthetic  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  intro- 
duced. The  comparison  is  between  our  death,  which  cu 
only  occur  once,  and  the  single  offering  of  Christ.  But  so 
full  is  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  with  the  thought  of  that 
which  makes  death  unspeakably  solemn  that  he  introduces  it 
even  at  the  risk  of  interrupting  the  comparison. 

Neither  can  the  thought  that  death  is,  in  divine  proTidence, 
a  most  solemn  crisis,  l>e  eliminated  from  John  viii.  21.  24, 
^^  He  said  therefore  again  unto  them,  I  go  away,  and  ye  shall 
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seek  me,  and  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;  whither  I  go,  je  can- 
not come."  "  I  said  therefore  unto  you,  th^t  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins ;  for  except  ye  believe  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins."  Death  is  represented  as  the  finality.  Christ 
"was  of  tlie  other  world,  in  which  the  saints  are  to  be  like  him, 
for  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  But  their  death  in  unbelief 
^would  shut  them  off  from  coming  where  he  was.  There  is 
no  force  to  the  warning  unless  death  be  a  boundary  line  to 
their  present  privilege. 

At  this  point  we  may  profitably  consider  a  favorite  phrase 
used  by  those  who  believe  that  probation  may  be  continued 
after  death.  Probation,  they  say,  should  be  defined  in  the 
sphere  of  character.  This  phrase  seems  to  imply  that  pro- 
bation is  not  to  be  closed  until  a  sinner  has  reached  a  certain 
definite  degree  of  obstinacy,  which  in  some  way  secures,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  a  permanent  choice  of  evil  by 
the  will.  According  to  Dorner,  the  good  must  ^'  be  placed 
before  the  eyes  in  its  full  clearness  and  truth,  not  simply  as 

the  voice but  in  its  brightest  and  most  attractive  form, 

as  the  personal  love,  in  order  that  the  decision  for  or  against 
it  may  receive  decisive  importance."  And  again,  ^^  so  long 
as  the  gospel,  which  must  come  to  all  before  the  judgment, 
has  not  come  inwardly  near  man,  there  has  been  given  him 
neither  definite  condemnation  nor  its  opposite  ;  but  he  is  still, 
as  it  were,  in  a  provisional  condition.*'  He  cannot  be  ripe 
for  the  judgment  until  Christ  has  been  presented  and  defi- 
nitely rejected. 

A  fatal  objection  to  this  mode  of  presenting  the  case  is, 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  gracious  character 
of  the  gospel,  nor  properly  recognize  the  contingency  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  regulated  by  divine  wisdom  in  view  of 
higher  interests  than  those  of  the  individual  sinner.  For  the 
solution  of  such  a  problem,  we  have  no  axiomatic  principles 
to  aid  us.  God  is  love,  and  will  do  all  he  wisely  can  to  save 
the  human  race.  But  Ood's  wisdom  is  partially  revealed  in 
the  creation  and  moral  constitution  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  depreciate  the  guilt  of  sins  com- 
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mitted  under  the  light  o£  iiatare^  and  to  underestiiMle  te 
Beriousness  of  the  consequences  conn^sted  with  the  first  rb 
against  God  which  a  moral  agent  commits.  Caesar's  cnm 
against  Rome  was  all  involved  in  the  single  act  of  erosaag 
the  Rubicon.  Unless  grace  can  intervene,  the  first  fomd 
act  in  the  sinner's  rebellion  against  God  plunges  him  into  a 
permanent  state  of  alienation.  So  far  as  those  who  hare  oucb 
made  a  sinful  choice  are  left  to  tbemselvea,  they  remain  m 
sin.  They  do  not  come  to  the  light  except  through  the  om 
persuasion  of  divine  love.  For  all  we  know  to  tiie  oontrarj, 
every  man  has  a  day  of  grace  in  this  life.  Sentence  agaiasl 
sin  is  not  speedily  executed.  Paul  appealed  with  powerfid 
effect  to  the  evidence  which  even  the  heathen  had  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  gospel  is  merely  a  supplement  of  that 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
It  is  neither  a  principle  of  reason  nor  of  Scripture  thai  &e 
gifts  of  grace  should  faU  with  equal  measure  upon  all.  It 
appears  certain  that  in  the  system  which  Gk)d  has  created,  a 
wise  regard  for  the  highest  good  of  being  permits  the  rec<^ 
nition  of  times  and  seasons,  and  demands  the  conoentratioii 
of  influences  for  the  conversion  of  some  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies and  nations,  and  perhaps  of  worlds,  that  is  far  in  exce» 
of  what  is  done  for  others.  Influences  are  not  concentrated 
upon  many  persons  as  they  were  upon  Fkul.  If  such  oon- 
versions  were  too  frequent,  all  would  come  to  expe^  the 
same,  and  lower  motives  would  lose  their  force. 

The  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  supernatural;  they  are 
made  known  to  us  by  special  revelation.  If  bounties  of  grace 
are  offered,  it  ill  becomes  the  needy  recipients  to  find  fault 
because  the  offers  are  not  indefinitely  extended,  to  suit  Uieir 
convenience.  The  gift  and  the  conditions  of  the  gift  go  to- 
gether. When  unmerited  favors  are  offered  for  present 
acceptance,  we  have  no  business  to  infer  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  offer.  Because  Gk>d  has  made  special  pro> 
vision  for  extending  mercy  to  sinners  repenting  in  this  life, 
it  does  not  follow  that  similar  terms  can  be  extended  after 
death. 
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There  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  in 
the  analogy  of  faith,  compelling  us  to  give  the   Scripture 
'which  teaches  that  man's  probation  ends  with  death  anything 
tut  its  plain  and  manifest  significance.    We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  importance  of  the  principle  that  the  meaning  of 
language  is  modified  by  the  known  nature  of  the  subject  of 
discourse.     If,  for  example,  a  man  says,  ^  Bring  me  the 
book,"  he  means,  bring  it  by  some  physical  agency,  because 
that  is  the  only  agency  that  can  move  a  material  object.     If 
the  judge  says, "  Bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,"  his  com- 
mand involves  the  use  of  the  motives  that  ordinarily  control 
the  movements  of  a  prisoner.     If  a  father  says  to  a  son, 
*'  Bring  your  friend  to  dinner,"  the  use  of  physical  force,  or 
of  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  friend,  are  excluded  from  our 
thoughts  by  the  known  relations  of  the  parties.     Tliis  may 
illustrate  the  subfile  manner  in  which  words  are  warped  by 
the  context,  and  take  their  impress  in  part  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  interpreting  the  proof-texts  of  Scripture  which  most 
clearly  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  men  for  all  eternity 
is  determined  by  what  they  do  here,  we  by  no  means  over- 
look the  principle  just  illustrated.  Upon  this  subject  as  upon 
others,  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case  are  important 
elements  in  the  interpretation.  But  the  mass  of  Christian 
believers  do  not  read  the  context  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Dorner 
does.  Rightly  enough  perhaps  he  insists  that  our  interpre- 
tation of  a  particular  passage  is  a  compound  of  two  elements, 
—  one  of  which  he  calls  "  Scripture,"  and  the  other,  "  faith." 
These  two  elements  have  always  been  present  in  biblical  in- 
terpretation. We  call  them  by  various  names.  Sometimes 
we  distinguish  them  as  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  What  Dor- 
ner calls  "faith,"  however,  is  more  widely  known  as  the 
"  analogy  of  faith."  The  interpreter  always  asks.  How  does 
this  particular  passage  fall  in  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
writer,  or  with  the  general  trend  of  Scripture  doctrine  ?  and. 
How  does  it  conform  to  the  analogy  of  faith  ? 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value  of  this 
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second  element  in  our  problem  of  interpretation  depends 
largely  upon  wfiose  faith  it  is  which  enters  in  us  as  a  factor. 
We  should  inquire  if  the  faith  which  is- to  determine  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  passage  is  that  of  a  single  man  or  of 
the  great  mass  of  belieyers,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  hare 
been  most  active  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Nov, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  eternal  ponishment 
and  of  a  limited  probation  have  always  been  integral  parts  of 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  The  great  mass  of  belierot 
who  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  who  have  embr&otd 
Christ  and  devoted  themselves  to  his  work,  and  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  his  spirit  if  any  one  has  been,  instinc- 
tively recognize  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  doc- 
trines of  eternal  punishment  and  limited  probation  and  those 
of  the  atonement  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  WiA 
surprising  unanimity  these  ideas  have  entefed  into  the  frame- 
work of  every  influential  and  successful  system  of  ChrisdiB 
theology. 

Sven  Domer  admits  ^  that  the  doctrine  ^^  that  some  are 
damned  rests  on  preponderant  exegetical  grounds  " ;  but  adds 
that  ^^  that  gives  no  dogmatic  proposition,  because  this  most 
also  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  faith."  That  is  whit 
evangelical  Christians  in  general  would  say.  They  wouId« 
however,  justly  object  to  having  Dr.  Dorner,  or  any  other 
single  theologian  substitute  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  inte^ 
pretation  for  the  common  doctrines  of  evangelical  faith, — 
doctrines  which  can  almost  be  said  to  have  been  accepted 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  everybody,  as  cardinal  elements 
of  the  gospel. 

In  general,  devout  Christian  believers  have  taken  a  low 
estimate  of  their  ability  to  criticise  the  ways  of  (Jod  in  his 
dealing  with  men.  They  have  not  dared  dc^matically  to 
affirm  that  this  state  of  probation  is  so  poorly  planned  that 
God's  goodness  and  wisdom  cannot  be  manifest  without  ex- 
tending the  offers  of  mercy  beyond  the  grave.  Those  who 
have  reflected  most  upon  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge 

^.  1  See  Christian  Theology,  see.  154,  pw.  5. 
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IieBitate  to  aflSrm  that  God  cannot  so  adjust  the  awards  of 

the  eternal  state  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  this  life  that  no 

injustice  shall  be  done  to  any,  and  no  stain  shall  rest  upon 

Viis    own  eternal  goodness ;   nor  do  they  feel  compelled  to 

affirm  that  the  riches  of  God's  grace  may  not  be  shown  in  the 

salvation  of  infants  and  idiots  without  their  undergoing  the 

liazard  of  an  earthly  trial.    The  limited  extent  to  which  Gkni 

interferes  with  the  natural  course  of  evil  in  this  world  makes 

the  thoughtful  Christian  cautious  in  his  speculations  as  to 

how  far  divine  interference  will  go  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  his  ignorance  upon  that  mysterious  subject,  man  does 

well  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 

not  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.     Tlie  nature 

of  the   subject  is  a  truly  valuable  aid  in   interpreting  the 

language  applied  to  it,  when  we  know  something  about  the 

subject.    But  when  we  know  so  little  about  a  subject  as  we 

do  about  the  wisest  means  of  limiting  the  spread  of  sin  and 

evil  in  the  universe,  it  becomes  us  to  keep  our  theories  in 

abeyance. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
unsettle  the  common  faith  of  evangelical  Christians  upon 
the  subject  of  future  probation  are  aware  of  the  responsibility 
assumed.     A  little  reflection  would  show  that  in  the  end  the 
activities  of  Christian  believers  will  conform  to  their  belief. 
It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  religious  faith  to  remain  dead. 
It  will  produce  works.     It  will  clothe  itself  in  outward  forms 
of  activity.     These  statements  need  little  proof.     We  know 
that  even  minor  variations  in  doctrine  give  indelible  charac- 
ter to  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism.     In  the 
tenacity  with  which  these  peculiarities  adhere  to  the  several 
branches   of  the  Christian  church,  we  have   demonstrated 
before  our  eyes  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  either  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  common  body  of  evangelical  belief. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  base  in  our  religious  belief  is 
not  at  once  observable;  and,  in  particular  persons,  the 
change  in  the  outward  conduct  natural  to  a  change  in  belief 
\b  often  long  delayed  by  counteracting  influences  of  a  special 
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character.     The  momentam  of  earlier  habits,  a  special  jbbb- 
tiveness  of  organization,  or  the  inabilitj  to  see  the  logic^ 
bearing  of  truth,  often  restrain,  for  a  whole    lifetime,  tbt 
natural  operation  of  a  religious  dogma.    But  the  great  maaso 
of  the  Christian  public  are  logical  enough  to  see  the  bev- 
ing  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.     When  Ikej 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  their  prayers  could  help  tk 
regenerate  dead,  they  have  prayed  for  the  regenerate  dead. 
When  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  recoTciy  d 
Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems  was  a  Christian  duty,  tbef 
have  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  to  attain  that  end.    Ii 
proportion  as  Christians  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
co-workers  with  Gknl,  and  that  on  account  of  their  unbetid 
God  will  be  restrained  from  doing  many  of  his  mighty  w«rka, 
and  from  doing  much  that  he  otherwise  could  do  to  increase 
the  opportunities  of  those  who  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin, 
will  the  church  be  active  in  all  missionary  and  evangelisnc 
efforts.     And,  as  surely  as  cause  and   effect   are  joined 
together,  the  belief  that  the  offers  of  the  gospel  are  beisf 
presented  to  the  impenitent  dead  will  be  followed,  in  doe 
time,  by  prayers  for  them ;  and  we  shall  have  not  onlj 
an  American  Board  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign  Missioiia, 
but  agencies  of  a  thousand  kinds  to  burden  our  hearts,  tod 
enlist  our  prayers  and  sympathy  for  the  dead  who  neglected 
their  opportunities  while  living;   and  we   shall   have  our 
interest  in  the  living  blunted  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
That  exegesis  which,  from  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  "  (Jod  our  SavioBr, 
who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,"  ^  draws  the  inference  that  Chri^iaa 
grace  is  designed  for  hunum  beings^  and  not  for  inhabitants 
of  earth,  will  not  be  slow  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  first  verse  of  that  chapter,  which  reads,  "  I  exhort  there- 
fore, first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men." 

Nor  shall  we  help  the  matter  by  afiirming  that  we  do  not 
have  any  positive  belief  that  there  will  be  a  probation  after 
1  Domer,  Fotnre  State,  chi^K  iii  lec.  168,  \jL  par.  t. 
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death,  but  only  an  absence  of  any  positive  conviction.  Not 
to  believe  that  Christ  meant  to  close  the  door  against  the 
doctrine  of  fature  probation,  is  to  set  aside  most  important 
and  very  plain  portions  of  sacred  Scripture ;  is  to  set  up  our 
sentiment  rather  than  the  inspired  word  as  the  test  of  what 
is  most  Christlike  in  the  Christian  system ;  and  is  to  leave 
^wide  open  the  door  which  the  sacred  writers  tried  to  close. 

We  do  not  present  these  considerations  as  in  themselves 
decisive  proofs  that  probation  ends  with  death ;  but  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  consequences  of  abandoning  this  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  evangelical  Christianity  should  make  us 
cautious  about  admitting  those  principles  of  interpretation 
that  would  lead  us  to  eliminate  this  doctrine.    Nor  can  any 
considerate  mind  well  rest  in  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  upon 
this  point.    We  are  not  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
limits  of  probation.     The  dullest  mind   cannot  deny  that 
there  are  words  of  warning  upon  this  subject  whose  meaning 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain  away.    The  most  self-confident  in- 
terpreter of  the  nature  of  things  must  admit  that  he  cannot 
explain  why  God  has  admitted  moral  evil  into  the  universe ; 
nor  can  the  wisest  philosopher  tell  the  limits  which  God  has 
set  to  its  prevalence.     No  new  light  has  dawned  respecting 
these  problems  since  the  New  Testament  was  written.    The 
great  advancement  of  physical  science,  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  material  civilization,  the  multiplication  of  books  and 
newspapers,  do  not  help  us  to  explain  the  mystery  of  sin 
and  of  that  scheme  which  was  laid  in  heaven  for  man's  re- 
demption.   Those  dark  places  in  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
which  were  not  illuminated  by  .the  beams  which  radiate  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  have  not  yet  been  illuminated  by 
any  of  the  processes  of  modern  invention.    That  upon  which 
the  sun  shines  and  leaves  in  darkness,  is  not  likely  to  be 
inade  bright  even  by  the  electric  sparks  of  the  brightest 
geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  90 
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ARTICLE   VI. 
THE  BRAHMA  SAMAJ. 

BT  BBT.  O.  W.  PABK,  ULTK  OF  BOMBAT. 

No.  n. 

"  The  great  object  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai's  life,'*  writes  an 
English  friend  who  knew  him  well,  "  was  to  establish  a  new 
sect  in  his  native  country,  of  whose  creed  the  keystone  should 
be  the  pure  doctrine  taught  alike,  he  contended,  by  Mana  and 
by  Moses,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  Muhammad,  —  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Deity."  ^  He  removed  to  Calcutta  in  1814. 
It  was  in  1815  or  1816  that  the  first  attempt  at  organization 
was  made. 

This  society  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahma  Samaj ;  yet  the  line  of  historic  descent  is  not  un- 
broken. The  opposition  which  the  little  band  encountered 
from  orthodox  Hindus  was  so  bitter  that  the  society  suc- 
cumbed to  it  Ram  Mahan  Rai  was  obliged  to  push  his  views 
privately,  without  the  help  of  any  organization  committed  to 
their  support.  But  he  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  number 
of  individuals  secretly  cherishing  a  monotheistic  faith  was 
slowly  gaining  size  and  influence.  In  1880  he  thought  that 
his  principles  had  taken  a  sufficiently  deep  hold  on  the 
community  to  justify  another  effort  at  organization.  In  that 
year,  therefore,  a  society  was  established,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brahma  Samaj,*  through  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

1  Athenaeum  for  1833,  p.  667. 

s  We  cannot  indicate  the  precise  date  at  which  the  name  "Brahma  Sam^" 
was  assumed ;  but  we  shall  use  it  to  designate  the  society  irrespectiTe  of  the 
exact  period  of  its  adoption.  The  name  denotes  the  monotheistic  character  of 
the  society.  Brahma  is  the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  supreme  and  self-existent 
(though  impersonal  and  unconscious)  spirit,  whose  essence  pervades  a]I  thingi, 
and  is  the  substratum  of  all.    Samaj  means  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  sode^. 
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The  father  of  the  Samaj  delayed  his  departure  for  Europe 
until  his  society  should  have  survived  the  perils  of  infancy. 
Yet  no  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  Samaj  began  to  languish. 
His  influence  had  been  sufficient  to  commend  the  tenets  of 
monotheism  to  many,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  private  belief. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  reform  the  lives  of  his  follow- 
ers, or  to  impart  to  them  his  own  devotion  of  heart ;  for  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Indian  people  needs  to  be 
told  that  private  beliefs  go  for  very  little  in  determining  the 
outward  actions,  or  the  essential  character  of  the  man.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  withdrawn  from  them,  so  that  the 
constant  stimulus  of  his  presence  and  devotion  was  no  longer 
felt,  they  relapsed  at  once  to  the  lower  level  of  his  and  their 
intellectual  belief;  and  the  course  of  the  Brahma  Samaj, 
from  1881  until  1841  was  inevitably  that  of  languor  and  de- 
cline.   It  lacked  independent  vitality. 

The  man  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  Samaj  was  com- 
mitted when  its  founder  left  it,  in  1831,  for  that  visit  to 
England  from  which  he  never  returned,  was  a  rich  Hindu  of 
Calcutta,  named  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  He  not  only  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  every  Wednesday  evening,  but 
also  became  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  society. 
Neither  the  money  of  the  wealthy  Babu,^  however,  or  the 
ownership  of  a  place  of  worship,  could  infuse  real  life  into 
the  weak  and  sickly  body.  It  was  not  until  there  appeared 
among  them  another  genuine  leader,  which  Dwarkanath  was 
not, —  one  whose  heart  burned  with  a  brighter  flame  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  and  whose  example  and  enthusiam  pervaded  the 
entire  Samaj, —  that  any  signs  of  vigor  could  be  detected. 

Such  a  leader  was  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore;  entering  the  society  in 

The  Brahma  Samtj,  therefore,  would  be  the  **  One-God  Society."  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  early  Samajists,  in  choosing  this  name,  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  God  they  worshipped  was  the  impersonal  divinity  of  orthodox  Hindu- 
ism ;  they  had  not  then  arrived  at  a  true  understanding  of  Vedic  theology.  The 
idea  of  the  divine  unity  was  what  they  sought  to  express  by  the  title;  not  the 
mode  of  the  divine  existence. 

1  This  is  the  usual  title  of  respect  (equivalent  to  our  "Mr.")  used  with  the 
names  of  Bengali  gentlemen.  It  can  also  be  used  alone,  as  a  noun,  as  in  the 
text  above. 
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1841,  he  wzB  for  twenty  years  its  leading  spirit.  He  is  still 
living  amid  the  seclusion  of  the  Northwestern  mountains. 
A  man  of  devoat  and  excellent  character,  be  was  hy  no 
means  the  equal  of  Bam  Mahan  Rai,  and  his  infloenoe  npoe 
the  Samaj,  though  marked,  was  therefore  far  less  than  tiiat 
which  had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessor.  Still,  had  ^ 
not  been  for  him  the  Samaj  would  unquestionably  bare 
ceased  to  exist.  He  threw  himself  witiii  much  enthusiasm 
into  its  work,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  propping  up  the 
falling  cause  it  represented.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  organization,  and  to  the  details  of  ita  opera- 
tions.^ He  founded  a  school,  whose  great  object  was  to  be 
the  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads ;  hot  in 
1846  the  school  was  abandoned  for  want  of  patronage.  He 
started  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  Taitwa  Bodkmi 
PcUrikay  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  exerted  a 
very  great  and  excellent  influence  on  the  Bengali  language. 
Babu  Debendranath's  labors  soon  bore  fruit.  Attenticm  was 
once  more  drawn  to  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  proselyting  energy 
was  aroused ;  the  doors  were  frequently  opened  to  admit  new 
members ;  and  the  roll  increased  from  one  hundred  and  five 
names  in  1841  to  nearly  five  hundred  in  1851.  The  principles 
of  the  society  made  rapid  progress  in  many  parts  of  BengaL 
Between  1847  and  1858,  branches  of  the  Samaj  were  estab- 
lished in  not  a  few  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  proT- 
ince.  This  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Brahmists 
themselves  ;  the  iray  was  prepared  for  Ihem  by  the  educating 
influence  of  the  government  schools  and  Christianity.  Many 
young  men  who  were  too  intelligent  to  adhere  longer  to 
Hinduism,  and  who  were  not  sufficiently  earnest  to  embrace 
Christianity,  were  yet  glad  to  find  in  the  Brahma  Samaj  a 

1 "  The  work  of  Rajah  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  althoagh  in  soma  reapactt  perfaapa 
more  valnable  than  that  of  any  of  his  raocesson,  appears  to  have  been  cbki/ 
deatrucHve  with  reference  to  exisUng  Hindu  religions  cnstoms  and  bdiefr.  He  did 
not  form  a  ted ;  he  did  not  establish  a  system  or  mode  of  worship.  This  work 
was  accomplished  by  Baba  Debendranath  Tagore,  and  in  him  we  have  co«ae- 
qnently  the  immediate  founder  of  the  Samaj  as  an  organiied  body  with  a  pecs- 
liar  form  of  public  worship." — Dr.  Jardine*!  Paper  at  the  Allahabad  Mianonary 
Conference,  1873  ;  Report,  p.  136. 
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reepeotable  abiding  place,  a  form  of  religion  which  made  no 
Tery  great  demands  upon  their  self-denial,  and  a  creed  which 
they  could  hold  without  compromising  their  position  as 
Hindus,  or  bringing  themselves  into  difBculty  with  the  caste 
authorities.  Besides,  connection  with  the  Samaj  came  to  be 
a  mark  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinction ;  it  stamped  one  as 
^^  progressive,"  and  intimated  vilely  that  he  was  an  a(^ 
yanced  thinker,  and  a  man  of  profound  views.  So  the  Samaj 
grew  and  flourished. 

A  word  is  now  necessary  on  the  doctrinal  position  occu- 
pied during  the  administration  of  Babu  Debendranath.  "  The 
Brahma  creed  of  the  first  epoch,"  wrote  a  Bengali  Christian 
in  1875,^  "  was  rather  clumsy.  They  believed  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Yedas,  in  the  existence  of  one  Ood,  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  in  the  final  absorption  into  the  Deity, 
etc."  In  fact  at  this  time  the  Samaj  was  essentially  Hindu, 
though  theoretically  rejecting  idolatry.  Bam  Mahan  Rai 
had  professed  to  base  its  creed  on  the  sacred  writings  of 
Aryans,  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Christians ;  but  practically  the 
members  ignored  this  eclecticism,  and  clung  alone  to  their 
Vedas ;  these  they  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  viewed 
of  their  leader  as  teaching  monotheism.  But  the  practice 
of  the  Samajists  was  on  a  far  lower  level  than  their  theory.  So 
far  from  abandoning  idolatry,  they  countenanced  it  by  allow- 
ing idolatrous  ceremonies  in  their  own  families.  The  re- 
ligious services  at  their  place  of  worship  were  even  con- 
ducted, not  infrequently,  by  men  who  were  known  to  engage 
in  Hindu  rites  at  home.  It  was  not  until  long  after  this 
considered  necessary  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  good  and  regular  standing,  should 
be  pure  from  such  idolatrous  contamination.  Neither  were 
the  Samajists  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  caste ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  are  even  yet,  save  to  a  partial  extent.  We  have 
seen  the  tenacity  with  which  their  leader  clung  to  his  caste 
ordinances ;  and  certainly  the  stream  would  not  rise  higher 
than  its  fount. 

^  Aitkle  by  Bey.  C.  N.  Banerjea  in  the  Indian  ETangeiicd  Review,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  85. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  most  important  event  took 
place  of  any  which  occured  while  Bahu  Debendranath  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  was  the  sending  of  four  pandits 
to  Benares  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  critical  study  of  the 
Yedas.  It  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Debendranath  him- 
self. The  attention  of  the  Samaj  had  abready  been  directed 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  Vedic  literature ;  Sanskrit 
scholars  had  pointed  out  that  the  principles  of  Pantheism 
undoubtedly  pervaded  it.  Ohristian  missionaries  had  warned 
the  Samajists  that  they  were  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  The 
return  of  the  pandits  from  Benares  settled  the  qnestion; 
they  ^'  also  bore  testimony,"  says  the  Bengali  Christian, 
quoted  once  before,  ^'  to  the  pantheistic  character  of  the 
Yedas.'*  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore  acknowledged  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  and  honestly  declared  his  own  rejec- 
tion of  the  ancestral  scriptures  of  Hindustan  as  the  true  bases 
of  monotheistic  faith.  The  older  members  of  the  Samaj 
were  offended  at  this  decided  movement;  but  the  younger 
men  followed  Debendranath's  example ;  the  Vedas  were 
swept  away ;  and  with  them  went  the  doctrines  of  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  of  final  absorption  into  the  Deity,  and  many 
of  the  fragments  of  Hinduism  which  had  cumbered  the  creed 
of  the  Samaj  This  dethronement  of  the  Vedas  occurred,  we 
believe,  in  1850.  With  them  were  rejected  all  literary  stand- 
ards of  doctrine ;  it  therefore  became  a  very  important  ques- 
tion what  authority  should  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  sooroe 
of  religious  truth.  The  question  was  answered  by  the  adop- 
tion for  this  purpose  of  intuUion;  and  to  the  bar  of  intnition 
all  doubters  have  since  been  referred, —  until  recently  the 
present  leader  of  the  Samaj  has  shown  a  disposition  to  set  up 
his  own  personal  authority  as  supreme,  and  to  force  the  Samaj 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  mere  ipse  dixit  as  Uie  suflident 
standard  of  Brahmist  doctrine. 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen's  connection  with  tlie  Samaj  has 
colored  the  stream  of  Brahmist  development  through  all  its 
later  course.  He  was  born,  we  believe,  in  1832.  He  was 
the  second  sou  of  Pyari  Mohan  Sen,  a  Hindu  iA  Calcutta, 
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of  the  Yaidya  caste.  The  father  died  while  Keshab  was 
still  an  infant,  leaving  his  son  wholly  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  whose  influence  over  him  was  exceedingly  strong. 
According  to  Hindu  custom,  she  resided,  with  her  young 
son,  in  the  family  of  her  late  husband's  father.  This  man 
was  a  bigoted  idolater,  of  the  Yaishnava  sect.  Thus  Eeshab's 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  family  of  one  who  opposed  all 
thoughts  of  reform  as  earnestly  as  he  himself  afterwards 
advocated  them.  Here  he  became  familiar  with  the  rites  of 
Hindu  worship  as  practised  by  the  Vaishnavas  of  Bengal  — 
the  adherents  of  the  great  prophet  Chaitanya ;  and  with  the 
notions  of  this  sect  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued.  He  dis- 
played at  a  very  early  age  a  profoundly  religious  tendency, 
also  much  independence  of  character.  During  his  school- 
days he  was  grave  and  taciturn.  He  manifested  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  the  drama,  and  once  in  some  school-play  took 
the  part  of  an  Englishman  with  immense  applause.  It  is 
also  recorded  of  him  that  in  his  addresses  to  his  school-fellows 
he  occasionally  gave  hints  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
has  since  become  somewhat  famous.  In  the  course  of  his 
English  education  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Bible; 
whether  it  was  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  that  first  awak- 
ened in  his  mind  a  distrust  of  Hinduism  we  cannot  say. 
At  any  rate  from  an  early  age  he  cultivated  a  habit  of 
prayer.  He  himself  describes  his  early  religious  experience 
as  follows :  "  I  never  embraced  Hinduism,"  says  he,  "  from 
honest  and  deliberate  conviction ;  but  lived  as  a  Hindu  be- 
cause my  parents  did  so,  and  my  ancestors  had  done  so  for 
many  ages.  In  course  cf  time  English  education  upset  my 
faith,  and  made  me  feel  that  idolatry  was  a  falsehood  and  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  It  did  not  cost  me  much 
effort  to  renounce  tl\e  errors  and  prejudices  in  which  my 
forefathers  indulged,  for  as  I  grew  in  English  literature  and 
science,  I  felt  I  wa3  intellectually  and  morally  constrained 
to  set  my  face  against  idolatry  and  its  concomitant  errors. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  fill  the  place  which  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  Hindu  superstition,  and  for  two  or 
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three  jears  I  continued  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  hd- 
conoern  about  matters  of  faith.    At  last  it  pleased  Pnm- 
denoe  to  reveal  the  light  of  truth  to  me  in  a  most  mysterioos 
manner,  and  from  that  time  there  commenced  a  seri»  of 
struggles,  aspirations,  and  endeavors,  which  resulted,  I  an 
happy  to  say,  in  peace  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  heart 
The  first  lesson  God  taught  me  was  that  it  was  his  will  that 
I  should  pray.    When  no  book  brought  me  any  comfort,  and 
no  man  rendered  me  any  assistance  whatsoever,  God,  in  die 
mjrsterious  ways  of  providencCy  pointed  out  to  me  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  cultivating  a  habit  of  daily  prayer ;  I  perse- 
vered in  that  godly  habit,  and  within  a  few  weeks  foimd  that 
there  was  strength  in  my  heart,  and  abounding  joy,  and 
wisdom,  Mid  purity.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  I  came  into  contact  with  many  books  which  were  very 
profitable  and  interesting  to  me,  and  among  these  was  the 
Bible.    Although  there  was  much  there  which  I  did  not  and 
could  not  accept,  yet  there  I  found  marvellous  truths  which 
tallied  exactly  with  the  inner  convictions  of  mj  heart,  and 
these  I  not  only  accepted,  but  turned  to  account.     I  began 
to  pray  with  more  earnestness  and  sincerity.     I  felt  with 
David  in  the  spirit  of  his  Psalms,  and  I  responded  to  the 
I  exhortations  of  Christ,  and  I  entered  into  communion  with 
Paul.     Thus  I  went  on  for  many  years,  growing  in  grace, 
in  faith,  and  in  purity.    It  has  always  struck  me  that  there 
must  be  something  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  I  have  con- 
tinued steadfast  in  my  inward  attachment  to  Christ,  in  spite 
of  my  standing  aloof  from  many  of  the  dogmas  inculcated 
and  taught  by  Christian  missionaries  in  India.     Why  have 
I  cherished  respect  and  reverence  for  Christ  ?    Why  have  I 
every  now  and  then  felt  drawn  towards  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  although  I    stand    outside    the    pale    of    Christian 
orthodoxy?    Why  is  it,  that,  though  I  do  not  take  the 
name  *  Christian*  I  still  persevere  in  offering  my  heart's 
love  and  gratitude  to  Jesus  Clirist  ?    Tliere  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ ;  t^ere  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  gospel,  which  tends  to  bring  comfort  and  light 
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cuid    Btrengih  to  a  heart  heavy  laden  with  iniquiiy  and 
^wickedness."  ^ 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen  joined  the  Samaj  in  1857.    Pro- 
piously  to  this  he  had  ^^  established  a  society  in  his  own  house 
for  religious  discussion,  where  he  used  to  deliver  extempore 
addresses  in  English.''  ^    The  stimulating  power  of  his  zeal 
and  eloquence  was  at  once  felt  bj  the  Samaj.    He  began  to 
deliver  English  lectures  to  its  members.    Babu  Debendranath 
followed  his  example  in  Bengali.    The  cause  of  intuition 
found  in  the  new  convert  an  earnest  advocate;  he  drew 
largely  from  Western  writers,  especially  Francis  Newman  and 
Theodore  Parker,  in  support  of  it;  and  under  his  leader- 
ship these  views  obtained  wide  currency  among  the  Brahm- 
ists.    He  infused  new  life  into  all  the  operations  of  the  Samaj. 
The  principles  which  it  held  ought  logically  to  result  in 
various  internal  reforms ;  these  reforms  were  pushed  forward 
by  this  young  leader.    Unwilling  himself  to  profess  one  thing 
and  practise  another,  he  sought  to  make  his  associates  live 
up  to  their  doctrines.    In  the  year  1860  he  undertook  a 
crusade  against  caste  in  the  Samaj ;  he  demanded  that  the 
sacred  thread  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
society  should  turn  their  backs  completely  and  forever  on 
idolatry  by  excluding  it  from  all  social  and  domestic  ceremo- 
nies.   It  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.    It  would  cost  them,  what 
their  adherence  to  the  Samaj  had  never  yet  cost  a  man  of 
them,  their  social  status  in  the  community,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Hindu  citizens.    Pew  were  prepared  for  this  decided 
step.    It  was  burning  the  bridge  behind  them.    They  were 
very  glad  to  be  known  as  members  of  so  respectable  a  body 
as  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  but  when  it  came  to  offering  to  the 
Lord  that  which  would  coat  them  something,— especially 
something  so  highly  cherished  and  dearly  prized  as  social 
position  and  caste  standing  are  by  Hindus,—  that  was  quite 
another  matter.    Even  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore  was  not 
quite  ready  to  go  so  far  as  this.    But  Keshab  could  not  wait. 
The  older  men  sided  with  Debendranath  ;  over  the  younger 

1  English  Vint,  p.  295  C         ^  IndiaiA  Eyangdical  Reyiew,  VoL  iii.  p,  SS« 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160,  91 
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Eeshab's  influence  was  magnetic  The  crisis  came  in  186S. 
Keshab  Chandra  presented  to  Debendranath  Tagore  three  pro- 
positions  the  acceptance  of  which  he  made  the  condition  of  am- 
tinning  in  the  Samaj ;  these  propositions  embodied  the  adTiaoed 
ideas  of  the  progressive  party.  They  demanded  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  caste  thread  —  the  external  symbol  of  higfa-caste 
membership ;  the  limitation  of  the  conduct  of  poUic  re- 
ligious services  in  the  Samaj  to  Brahmists  of  good  mord 
character,  who  lived  consistently  with  their  professions  (i^ 
who  did  not  indulge  in  idolatrous  rites  surreptitiously  st 
home) ;  and  that  other  religions  be  treated  and  spoken  of 
with  respect  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  Samaj.  When 
the  question  of  accepting  these  propositions  as  roles  for  ibt 
Samaj  was  put,  the  conservatives  mustered  in  force,  and 
voted  them  all  down.  The  result  was  the  first  decided 
schism  in  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  there  have  been  others  since. 
Babu  Debendranath  and  his  party  remained  in  poasession  of 
the  property  of  the  society,  and  became  kno?m  as  the  A£ 
(original)  Brahma  Samaj ;  while  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and 
his  followers  went  off,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj  of  India,  started  a  new  organization/ with  the  head- 
quarters elsewhere.^  Both  societies  have  been  kept  ap; 
though  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  older  body  might  easily 
have  been  foretold.  The  Adi  Samaj  has  slowly,  but  surelj, 
declined  into  Hinduism.    There  is  now  but  little  left  of  the 

^  Some  saj  that  the  real  reason  fbr  the  iplit  was  that  Keshab  Chaodra  Sea 
wanted  to  he  the  autocrat  of  the  Samaj,  and  did  not  secede  antil  be  saw  cietriy 
that  he  could  not  hare  his  own  waj  if  he  remained.  He  bad  preriovslj  b«i 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Samij,  and  also  made  one  of  its  promineBt  preadm; 
bnt  he  was  removed  by  Baha  Debendranath  from  the  former  positioa  wbes  ths 
latter  saw  how  determined  the  jonng  man  was  to  control  ererytbin^  himaelC 
This  hastened  the  crisis.  We  need  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  Kedisb's  par- 
pose  to  introduce  important  reforms ;  yet  his  motirea  ib  the  whole  fransartki, 
as  throughout  his  entire  career,  were  doubtless  mixed,  and  the  personaJ  ekarvt 
was  a  large  one.  But  he  is  far  from  being  the  only  public  man  of  whom  ihii 
can  be  said.  A  history  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  by  G.  8.  Leonard,  pablisfaed  u 
Calcutta  in  1879,  we  believe,  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  whole  matt«. 
though  Mr.  Leonard's  evident  sympathy  with  the  conservative  party,  and  bis  ill* 
concealed  dislike  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  make  it  neoeasary  to  read  bis  book 
with  caution. 
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original  principles  of  the  Bocietj  founded  by  Ram  Mahan 
Sai  to  distinguish  its  members  from  orthodox  Hindus. 
They  have  scarcely  any  influence  in  religious  matters ;  tiiey 
are  never  heard  of  outside  their  immediate  circle ;  they  show 
no  signs  of  life  or  vigor.  The  Adi  Samaj  has  simply  sunk 
out  of  sight 

A  few  months  after  Eeshab  Chandra  Sen's  secession  with 
hiB  immediate  followers  from  the  old  Samaj,  he  delivered 
an  address  at  Calcutta,  entitled  ^^  Jesus  Christ :  Europe  and 
Asia."^    It  was  in  May  1866.    In  this  address  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  the  "  greatest  and  truest  benefactor  of  mankind." 
Christianity  he  describes  as  "that  mighty  religious  move- 
ment which  has  achieved  such  splendid  results  in  the  world, 
and  scattered  the  blessings  of  saving  truUi  on  untold  nations 
and  generations."    The  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  "  to  trace 
the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of  this  grand  movement, 
and  its  influence  on  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  nations."     Every  page  is  glowing  with  the 
spirit  of  love  to  Christ ;  the  lecturer  traces  the  development 
of  all  that  is  good  in  modern  civilization  up  to  the  gospel  of 
our  Saviour;  he  speaks  highly  of  the  "striking  results" 
achieved  in  India  by  Christian  missions :  and  then  he  says : 
"  Tell  me,  brethren,  whether  you  regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  carpenter's  son,  as  an  ordinary  man  7    Is  there  a  single 
soul  in  this  large  assembly  who  would  scruple  to  ascribe 
extraordinary  greatness  and  supernatural  moral  heroism  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified  ?    Was  not  he  who  by  his 
wisdom  illuminated,  and  by  his  power  saved,  a  dark  and 
wicked  world ;  was  not  he  who  has  left  us  such  a  priceless 
legacy  of  divine  truth  and  whose  blood  has  wrought  such 
wonders  for  eighteen  hundred  years, —  was  not  he  above 
ordinary  humanity  ?    Blessed  Jesus,  immortal  child  of  God ! 
for  the  world  he  lived  and  died.    May  the  world  appreciate 
him,  and  follow  his  precepts ! " 

The  lecture  drew  the  notice  of  Europeans.    The  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  a  devout  Christian,  showed 
1  8ee  Lectures  and  Tncts,  by  KeshiU)  Cbaodia  Sen,  pp.  S-46. 
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the  Baba  distingiiished  attention.  IGsBionaries  and  CSnis- 
tians  generally  thought  that  he  was  rapidlj  approftching  tfa 
decisive  point  of  baptism  ;  they  looked  to  see  him  bring  witfc 
him  into  the  Christian  church  a  large  number  of  his  foUowers. 
But  his  followers  felt  very  differently  on  the  subject ;  they 
were  mostly  destitute  of  that  advanced  religions  experieaee 
which  their  leader  enjoyed;  they  strenuously  objected  to  be- 
ing converted  so  suddenly.  Moreovw  the  ort^Kxlox  Hinte 
and  the  Adi  Samaj  looked  with  very  great  di^avor  on  Urn 
Babu's  utterances.  He  was  even  subjected  to  various  ibrHis 
of  petty  persecution.  He  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far; 
his  too  ardent  words  in  praise  of  Christ  had  jeopardised  bis 
prospects  of  a  large  following  among  his  own  countrym^ 
Accordingly  he  undertook  in  September  c^  the  same  year, 
to  correct  the  impression  of  the  former  address  by  delivw- 
ing  another,  which  was  entitled  "  Great  Men." ^  "In  tius 
lecture,"  writes  a  Calcutta  missionary,*  "  he  practically  re- 
tracted all  he  had  said  of  Jesus,  by  affirming  the  same  of  all 
other  great  men,  himself  not  excepted.  Thus  among  many 
his  position  and  influence  were  greatly  restored." 

An  examination  of  this  lecture  on  Great  Men  does  not 
reveal  any  explicit  attempt  at  qualification.  It  begins  with  be> 
wailing  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  Bge^  whidi  it  is  the 
object  of  his  address,  so  far  as  possible,  to  counteract  Fat 
this  purpose  he  calls  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  fad 
that  God  has  manifested  himself  in  divers  ways.  He  reveab 
himself,  first  in  nature,  secondly  in  history.  But  how! 
Through  great  men,  is  the  reply.  Great  men  are  also  called 
^^  representative  men,  geniuses,  heroes,  prophets,  reformers 
and  redeemers,  according  to  their  various  functions  and 
characteristics."  That  which  makes  them  great  is  the  divine 
which  dwells  within  them.  "  Who  will  deny  that  they  are 
above  ordinary  humanity?  though  human,  they  are  div^'  , 
....  If  a  prophet  is  not  God,  is  he  a  mere  man  ?  That  oa  uiot 
be«    The  fact  is  he  is  both  God  and  man.    He  is  a  ^  God- 

*  Lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  49-93. 

^  In  tbe  InOiaa  £Tai^;elio«l  Berww^  VoL  tL  ^  410 
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man/    He  is  an  ^  incarnation '   of  God When  he  is 

honored  above  others  as  God's  incarnation  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  superiority  to  be  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  For, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  every  man  is,  in  some  measure,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  Spirit."  As  historical  illustrations 
be  refers  at  some  length  to  Luther,  Knox,  Muhammad,  and 
Ghaitanya  of  Bengal.  He  inveighs  severely  against  the 
^^  deification  "  and  worship  sometimes  paid  to  great  men,  as 
.  an  outburst  of  "  blind  zeal "  and  "  sectarian  bigotry.*'  This 
of  course  has  a  very  transparent  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Finally  he  speaks  of  Christ  him- 
self in  the  following  terms :  '^  And  though  Jesus  Christ,  the 
prince  of  prophets,  effected  greater  wonders,  and  did  in- 
finitely more  good  to  the  world  than  the  others,  and  deserves 
therefore  our  profoundest  reverence,  we  must  not  neglect 
that  chain,  or  any  single  link  in  that  chain,  of  prophets  that 
preceded  him,  and  prepared  the  world  for  him,  nor  must  we 
refuse  honor  to  those  who,  coming  after  him,  have  carried 
on  the  blessed  work  of  human  regeneration  for  which  he 
lived  and  died."  This  is  the  only  reference  which  the  lecture 
contains  to  Jesus.    The  omission  to  say  more  is  significant 

Having  thus  in  the  former  part  of  the  lecture  atoned  for 
the  indiscreet  ardor  of  his  address  on  Jesus  Christ,  he  devotes 
the  latter  part  to  an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition. 
This,  which  he  calls  the  ^^  last  and  highest  mode  of  revela- 
tion," he  describes  as  "  internal,"  in  distinction  from  the 
"  external "  revelations  of  God  in  nature  and  history ;  it  is 
"  God  in  the  soul," — "the  almighty  power  of  inspiration, — 
the  direct  breathing  in  of  Gkni's  Spirit,  which  infuses  an 
altogether  new  life  into  the  soul,  and  exalts  it  above  all  that 
is  eartlily  and  impure."  It  is  "  God's  direct  and  immediate 
action  "  on  the  human  soul.  By  "  inspiration  the  supreme 
soul  is  presented  to  us  in  our  own  finite  souls,  and  his 
saving  light  falls  directly  upon  the  eye  of  faith."  Tliis  reve- 
lation "  altogether  converts  and  regenerates  the  soul."  It  is 
the  "  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  ;  it  is  "  true  spiritual 
baptism,  not  with  water  but  with  fire With  the  fire  of 
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inspiration  and  enthusiasm."  Snch  is  his  descrip&n  of 
intuition,  to  which  the  Brahma  Samaj  had  previonslj  bcgw 
to  appeal  as  the  ultimate  source  of  religious  knowledge. 

These  same  ideas  of  intuition  are  further  enlarged  upon  ii 
a  sermon  on  Regenerating  Paith,^  preached  by  the  Babu  <m 
the  occasion  of  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Sanui},  m 
January  1868.    The  spirit  and  tone  of   this   discourse  are 
wholly  Christian.     It  abounds  in  allusions  to  Christ,  in  ap- 
peals to  the  New  Testament,  and  in  quotations  from  the  Bibk. 
"  Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,"  he  says, "  whereby  it  sees 
spiritual  realities   directly    and  viyidly."     Faith   must  be 
preceded  by  ixue  penitence ;   and  when  thus    begun,  "  the 
good  work  of  conversion  "  is  carried  on  by  faith  and  prayer. 
Its    end    is   the  ^^  state    of    regenerate   existence,"  wfaicfa 
means  ^^  the  death  of  the  carnal  nature  which  we  ha?e  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals,  and  the  establishment  in 

its  place  of  a  complete  spiritual  life  in  God There  must 

be  entire  annihilation  of  the  sensual,  selfish,  and  woridlj 

cravings  and  propensities  of  the  heart The  regenento 

man  is  unto  the  world  and  its  temptations   an  altogedier 

dead  man The  soul   is  not  only  dead  to  the  worid, 

but  alive  unto  God  and  truth Then  are  men  said  to  lire 

regenerate  in  God,  when  they  think  his  separation  to  be 
death,  and  therefore  ever  cling  to  him  as  their  *  me«t  and 
drink ' ;  when  he  becomes  unto  them  the  light  of  their  eyes 
and  the  joy  of  their  hearts ;  and  when,  removed  altogether 
from  the  world,  they  live  day  and  night  in  holy  and  sweet 
communion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within." 

We  have  described  his  views  on  faith  and  inspiration  at 
length,  for  it  is  these  which  he  has  himself  in  more  recent 
years  thrust  into  the  greatest  prominenoe,  and  made  the 
most  distinctive  of  his  teaching.* 

1  Lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  97-127. 

'  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  article  on  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  the  ninth  e£tioa 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  has  given  a  very  good  statement  of  Brdimift 
belief,  which  we  summarize  as  follows  :  1.  Brahmists  believe  that  natore  sad 
intuition  supplj  the  basis  of  religious  faith.  2.  Their  reh'gion  does  not  depead 
cm  books  written  by  man ;  yet  they  gratefully  accept  any  religious  tnith  coa- 
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A  word  must  be  said  as  to  his  views  on  other  points.    The 
idea  of  the  unitj  of  Qod  was  at  the  outset  declared  by  Bam 
Mahaii  Bai  to  be  the  centre  of  his  new  system ;  to  this  was 
afterwards  added,  as  a  distinctive  doctrine  of  Brahmism, 
that  of  the  "  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man."    For  several  years  this  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Samaj.    ^^  Be  true  to  the  sweet  and  eternal  gospel  of  the 
*  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,' "  wrote 
Keshab  Chandra  in  1870,  ^^  and  gatlier  all  races  and  tribes, 
castes  and  clans,  in  one  fold."  ^    In  more  recent  years  this 
warKjry  has  been  abandoned  for  others ;  probably  Keshab 
and  his  followers  hold  to  the  idea  of  it  as  firmly  as  ever,  but 
make  it  less  prominent,  because  they  have  taken  up  others 
which  draw  attention  away  from  it.     Prayer  and  devout  con- 
templation he  regards  as  necessary  acts  of  worship.    The 
Hindu's  style  of  religion,  when  not  confined  (as  it  popularly 
is)  to  a  mere  routine  of  ceremonies,  has  ever  been  largely 
contemplative ;  and  in  insisting  so  strenuously  as  he  does  up- 
on quiet  meditation  as  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  Keshab 

tained  in  any  book.  3.  Thej  consider  the  religious  condition  of  man  to  be 
progressiTe,  like  the  other  departments  of  his  condition  in  this  world.  4.  The 
fandamental  doctrines  of  their  religion  are  the  basis  of  every  tme  religion.  5. 
They  believe  in  one  supreme  God,  who  has  all  the  attributes  of  personality,  but 
has  never  become  incarnate.  6.  They  believe  in  the  immortal  and  progressive 
state  of  the  soul ;  the  future  state  will  be  one  of  consciousness,  and  supplemen- 
tary to  the  present  as  respects  the  action  of  moral  government.  7.  Repentance 
they  hold  to  be  the  only  way  of  salvation ;  other  than  this,  no  atonement  is 
needed.  8.  They  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  believe  in  the  eflScacy  of  such 
prayers.  9.  They  believe  also  in  divine  providence.  10.  Worship  is  love  towards 
God,  and  the  performance  of  die  works  which  he  loves.  1 1 .  Public  worship 
they  regard  as  necessary,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  performed  in  any  fixed 
place,  or  at  any  fixed  time ;  the  only  thing  essential  is  that  both  place  and  time 
be  such  as  to  compo&e  the  mind,  and  direct  it  toward  God.  12.  They  deny  the 
necessity  of  pilgrimages ;  holiness  is  attained  only  by  elevating  and  purifying 
the  mind.  13.  They  inculcate  no  rites,  ceremonies,  or  penances.  Their  rites 
and  ceremonies  arc  moral  righteousness,  the  gaining  of  wisdom,  divine  contem- 
plation, charity,  and  the  cultivation  of  devout  feelings.  Ck)vem  your  feelings, 
say  they,  discharge  your  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  blessedness  results ;  purify 
your  heart,  cultivate  your  devotional  feelings,  and  you  will  see  him  who  is  un- 
seen. 14.  Brahmism  acknowledges  no  distinction  of  caste.  All  are  children 
of  God,  and  hence  all  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
1  English  Visit,  p.  630. 
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Chandra  is  onlj  trae  to  his  Indian  origin  and  diaracter.    He 
believes  in  prayer  also,  as  a  mecms  of  spiritual  blessiiigB,  bat 
thinks  we  should  not  pray  for  temporal  mercies ;  in  regard  to 
these  we  should  simply  utter  the  petition  ^^  whatever  is  good 
in  thy  sight  dispense  unto  me."    It  is  needl^is  to  say  tfan 
he  does  not  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ.     With  these  exc^ 
tions  his  views  of  prayer  are  most  satisfactory.^     His  tbearj 
of  sin  is  practically  correct,  though  specnilatiTely  untmafale. 
Of  sin  as  a  universal  fact  of  human  experience  he  is  pro- 
foundly convinced ;  he  takes  no  superficial  view  of  its  hoU 
and  power  over  men.    ^^  It  is  radical ; "  these  are  his  werds, 
'^  If  you  wish  to  find  its  root,  go  and  search  into  the  depths 
of  man's  constitution."^  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  sin, 
he  rehabilitates  the  old  gnostic  idea  that  sin  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  that  the  spirit  is  contaminated  with  it  through 
contact  with  the  fleshly  body.    His  ai^ument  in  defence  d 
this  theory,  given  at  considerable  length  in  the  address  just 
quoted,  abounds  in  logical  absurdities  and  self-contradictioDS 
which  we  need  not  pause  to  expose.     It  is  pleasant  to  notice 
his  practical  orthodoxy  on  this  point.    He  has  ncTcr,  that  we 
know,  abated  one  whit  from  the  ^nf^asis  with  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  religious  history,  he  declared  the  necessi^ 
of  repentance  and  pardon.    Repentance  he  defines  as  ''a 
preliminary  and  preparatory  training"  for  salvation,  not  a 
price  paid  for  salvation ;  ^^  true  penitence  humbles  man  to 
the  dust,  and  makes  him  put  his  entire  trust  in  the  Lord 
for  the  purpose  of  salvation. ....  It  fosters  a  longing  for 
deliverance ;  faith  and  prayer  act  as  guides,  and  safely  kad 
the  penitent  sinner  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  he  is 
regenerated  by  divine  grace."  * 

1  See  his  Sermon  on  Prayer,  English  Visit,  p.  65.  We  Imve  the  atreo^  fas- 
pression,  though  we  CMinot  now  quote  chapter  and  rerse  in  support  of  it,  dMi 
the  impossibility  of  prayer  for  physical  blessings  was  at  one  time  fbrmnlated  is 
an  article  of  belief  by  the  Samaj  (that  is,  by  Keshab  Chandra  Sen),  and  defended 
with  considerable  asperity  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  society  against  the  crin> 
cisms  of  certain  Christian  writers. 

'  We  qnote  from  an  Address  on  Sin,  delivered  in  1S77.  See  the  In^n 
Erangelical  Review,  Vol.  iv.  p.  494. 

*  Lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  115,  116,  pamm. 
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Divine  grace  and  faitli  are,  in  the  extracts  now  quoted, 
declared  to  be  the  means  of  salvation.    Eeshab  does  not 
acknowledge  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  except  in  the  sense  of  a 
great  teacher  and  exemplar.    He  insists  on  the  revelation  of 
Ood  to  each  individual  soul  as  adequate,  and  denies,  some- 
what illogicallj,  the  possibility  of  a  book-revelation.^    He 
believes  that  God  animates  the  souls  of  great  men,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  all  men,  so,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
really  great  thej  are  divine ;  yet  be  denies  that  Qod  can  be- 
<M>me  incarnate  in  human  form  in  any  such  way  as  to  render 
the  same  person  Qod  and  man,  or  to  make  him  a  proper 
object  of  worship.    It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  totally  re- 
jects all  doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement.     Ram  Mahan  Bai 
had  enunciated  the  principle  of  eclecticism;  imder Debendra- 
nath  Tagore  the  Yedas  alone  were  the  pole-star  of  Brahmic 
faith.     In  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  eclecticism  their  suc- 
cessor in  the  Samaj  has  gone  beyond  either  of  them.    ^^  Love 
all  parties,*'  he  wrote  to  the  Samaj   in  1870,  "  and  grate- 
fully accept  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  each.''  ^    It  was  on 
this  principle  that  his  lecture  on  Qreat  Men  was  written ; 
it  is  this  that  has  suggested  many  of  the  developments  of 
the  Samaj  in  recent  years. 

In  1870  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  visited  England.  He  re- 
mained there  several  months.  He  was  honored  by  men  of 
all  churches  and  shades  of  opinion.  At  a  welcome  soiree, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  peers  of  England,  members  of  Parliament, 
secretaries  of  missionary  societies,  clergymen  and  other 
representatives  of  at  least  ten  Ohristian  denominations,  and 
persons  eminent  in  many  walks  of  life,  assembled  to  greet 
him.    A  vote  of  welcome  was  moved  by  Dean  Stanley,  and 

1  He  is  not  consistent,  howeyer,  in  his  maintenance  of  this  doctrine.  We 
shall  afterwards  find  him  yirtnallj  admitting  that  some  persons  have  not  that 
degree  of  divine  illamination  themselves  which  is  sufficient  for  their  spiritual 
needs  ;  such  nnfbrtanate  souls  should  "  loyally  obey  "  the  "  accredited  Individ^ 
uals."  Why  the  latter  could  not  print  in  a  book  the  result  of  their  divine  com- 
munings, and  why  this  would  not  be  a  book-revelation,  we  are  not  told. 

>  EngUsh  VUit»  p.  630. 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  9S 
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seconded  by  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  who  bad  jast  laid  down 
the  high  office  of  Viceroy  and  Governor-general  of  India. 
As  time  passed,  Mr.  Sen  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  annhrer- 
sary  meetings  of  several  of  the  religious  societies  of  England ; 
he  addressed  the  Congregational  Union,  ihQ  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation, the  East  India  Association,  the  Bagged-Bchool  Union, 
and  many  otlier  bodies.  Receptions  were  offered  him  st 
Bath,  at  Birmingham,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Glasgow,  and  at 
other  cities.  He  was  "  patronized  by  church  dignitaries,  by 
well-known  Indian  missionaries,  by  philanthropists."  He  was 
finally  introduced  to  the  Queen.  And  to  crown  all,  the 
addresses,  speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  and  public  letters, 
which  he  had  delivered  and  written  in  England,  were 
gathered  into  a  book  and  published. 

Returning  to  India  late  in  1870,  he  once  more  took  up 
the  work  in  the  Samaj,  which  his  English  visit  had  fort 
time  interrupted.  The  cordiality  of  his  reception  in  En^i^land, 
and  the  distinction  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  bad  lifted 
him  to  a  higher  prominence  in  his  own  land  than  he  had  ever 
occupied  before.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  d»- 
covered  that  nothing  so  increases  one's  reputation  at  home 
as  a  process  of  lionizing  abroad.  He  now  stood  before  his 
countrymen  blazing  with  the  glamour  of  foreign  notoriety. 
He  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  well-known,"  or  the  **  distin- 
guished "  Babu  K.  0.  Sen.  His  eloquence  began  to  be  highly 
celebrated.  All  this  redounded  somewhat  to  the  credit  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  whose  mouthpiece  and  representative  he 
was,  but  more  to  the  individual  renown  and  glory  of  Keshab 
Chandra  himself. 

And  yet  the  Brahma  Samaj  had  evidently  entered  on 
another  course  of  decline.  The  period  between  1870  and 
1875  was  not  one  of  progress.  The  usual  services  were  in- 
deed held  in  the  Brahmist  church,  or  mandir^  to  use  their 
own  Bengali  term.  The  organ  of  the  Samaj,  the  Indian 
Mirror,^  was  as  pungent  as  ever  in  its  paragraphs,  as  bom- 

i  This  paper  was  started  in  1861.    It  was,  and  is,  written  whoUj  in  the 
lish  language,  and  appears  daily.    At  about  this  time  ( 1 875)  the  weok-day  a 
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l>a8tic  in  its  articles,  as  vague  in  its  definitions,  and  as  deter- 
mined in  its  opposition  to  what  it  called  "  Western  Christi- 
anitj/'    The  leader  of  the  Samaj  appeared  as  usnal  at  the 
services  of  the  society,  and  at  the  anniversaries,  which  have 
for  some  years  been  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm,  at 
least  with  much  noise  and  parade,  every  January.     On  these 
occasions  the  Babu  usually  delivers  a  great  address  in  the 
town  hall  of  Calcutta,  to  audiences  numbering  sometimes 
several   thousands,  and  often  containing  among  them  men 
prominent  in  literary,  official,  and  religious  circles  in  the 
Indian  metropolis.    Yet  with  all  this,  the  Samaj   was  not 
accomplishing  anything ;  its  influence  over  the  Hindu  com- 
munity was  not  growing ;  its  membership  increased  slowly 
if  at  all.     Proof  of  these  statements,  from  unimpeachable 
witnesses,  is  at  hand.     ^^  The  Samaj  is  not  advancing  either 
in  orthodoxy  or  in  influence,"  says  the  Report  for  1872  of  a 
missionary   organization  in  Calcutta,  ^'  nor  is  its  influence 
upon  orthodox  Hindus  increasing  ;  these  are  beginning  to  re* 
gard  the  whole  Brahmist  movement  with  a  suspicion  strongly 
tinctured  with  dislike,  and  instead  of  being  attracted  there- 
to, are  inclined  to  hug  the  old  idolatrous  system  with  seem- 
ingly increased  devotion."    "  It  is  painfully  evident,"  says 
another  Report  in  1874,  "  that  religious  life  is  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  the  Brahma  Samaj,  and  that  their  influence 
for  good  has  all  but  ceased."  ^   • 

But  lest  some  should  say  that  the  words  of  missionaries, 
who  are  presumably  prejudiced  against  the  Samaj,  ought  not 
to  be  quoted  to  sustain  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it,  we  turn 
to  the  Brahmists  themselves,  and  ask  what  they  have  to  say 
of  their  own  affairs  at  this  time.  In  1873,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America,  Babu  Pratap  Chandra 
Mazumdar,  the  most  prominent  disciple  of  Eeshab  Chandra 

began  to  be  deyoted  wholly  to  political  and  other  secular  subjects,  and  the  Sun- 
day issue  was  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  religious  topics.  This  Sunday 
edition  continued  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Samaj  until  1881,  when  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Liberal^  though  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
paper  still  remain  the  same. 
1  See  the  Indian  Eyangelical  Reyiew,  Vol.  i.  p.  126,  and  Vol.  Hi.  p.  103. 
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Sen,  confessed  ttiat  the  Samaj  was  making  very  dow  prog- 
ress, and  assigned  as  reasons  for  this  unsatiafactorj  state  d 
things,  among  others,  the  pemicions  influence  of  John  Stort 
Mill,  and  the  efforts  of  OhristiaB  missionaries.^  In  1874, 
the  Indian  Mirror,  which  has  seldom  been  gaSlty  ct  «- 
knowledging  anything  unfavorable  to  the  Samaj,  ercn  whea 
ordinary  eyes  could  see  it  plainly  enough,  oontained  the 
following  brief  sentences : 

^  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  attendimce  in  the  Brduna 
mandir  is  now-a-days  somewhat  thin.  Is  it  because  1h 
sermons  are  not  so  attractive  as  they  oagfat  to  be?  The 
matter  demands  investigation."  ^'  A  series  of  half  a  doam 
public  lectures  may  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  Brahma 
community  in  these  days.  Is  it  possible  to  organise  a 
series  at  once  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  and  honest  of  aU  admiv- 
sions  occurred  in  a  statement  of  Brahmist  affairs  wiaA 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Mirror,  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer,  during  November  and  December  1875.  We 
quote: 

^  Q.  Is  the  Brahma  Samaj  a  creed  or  a  spiritual  force? 
A.  A  spiritual  force.  Q.  Is  it  making  much  progress  nov- 
a-days? A.  Indirecdy,  not  directly.  The  Brahma  Samaj 
fails  to  make  converts  from  the  ranks  of  Hinduism,  but  it 
effectively  leavens  Hindu  society  with  its  spirit.  Educated 
India  unconsciously  imbibes  its  reforming  influences.  Q. 
Is  the  Brahma  Samaj  redly  a  gigantic  movement,  such  as 
some  of  its  stamichest  admirers  represent  it  ?  A.  No ;  it  tt 
a  small  church,  but  the  power  of  truth  is  in  it.  Q.  Does 
Brahma  life  show  continued  progress?  A.  The  Brahmas 
advance  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  seem  to  lecede. 
Q.  Is  it  impossible  to  attain  high  spirituality  ?  A.  No ;  many 
Brahmas  attain  it,  but  few  retain  it" 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  extravagant  daims  and 
the  loud  pretensions  in  which  the  Mirror  has  ever  indulged 

^  We  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  at  first-hand  the  letter  aUaded  to.  &n  iIm 
Indian  Evangelical  Reriew,  Vol.  ii.  p.  128 
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"when  speaking  of  the  prospects  and  prosperify  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj,  the  modest  air  of  these  quotations  will  be  a  complete 
demonstration  of  tlie  low  estate  of  the  Samaj  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written.     The  causes  for  this  decaj  of  power  and 
interest,  detected  by  outsiders  and  confessed  by  Brahmists,  are 
not  far  to  seek.     To  begin  with,  the  doctrines  of  the  Samaj 
are  not  such  as  of  themselves  to  have  power  over  the  human 
heart*    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  enthu- 
siasm evoked  by  a  personal  leader.    There  is  no  fact  which  the 
entire  history  of  the  movement  makes  more  emphatic  than 
this.   But  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  though  attaching  to  himself  by 
very  strong  bonds  of  personal  friendship  and  warm  admiration, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  servility,  certain  individuals  in 
the  society,  allowed  himself,  unfortunately  for  his  own  cause, 
to  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  which  alienated  others ;  among 
these  latter  were  some  strong  and  intelligent  minds.    The 
fact  is,  the  Babu  was  too  ambitious;  he  wanted  to  be  not 
merely  the  leader  of  the  Samaj,  but  its  sole  and  irresponsible 
autocrat.    There  were  some  among  his  followers  who  would 
no  more  question  his  dictum  on  any  subject  than  a  devout 
Catholic  would  an  ex  cathedra  decision  from  the  Vatican. 
He  wished  to  establish  the  same  supremacy  over  all  —  to 
control  the  entire  Samaj,  to  manage  all  its  affairs,  and  to 
direct  all  its  operations.    And  not  this  alone  ;  he  sought  to 
make  himself  the  only  source  of  its  dogmatic  teaching,  and 
to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  whole  membership  of  the 
society.    This  claim,  perhaps   never  explicitly  made  in  so 
many  words,  yet  underlies  many  of  his  addresses,  and  crops 
out  unmistakably  in  numerous  passages. 

Events  occurred  in  1874  which  illustrate  what  has  now 
been  affirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  was  stated,  in 
that  year,  that,  in  spite  of  their  piety  and  zeal  in  the  propa- 
gation of  their  faith,  the  members  of  the  Samaj  were  seriously 
lacking  ^^  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  practical 
duty,  such  as  obedience  to  their  minister  (Keshab  Babu)  and 
self-denial  in  contributing  money  towards  the  keeping  of 
tbeir  church  in  repair.    They  not  only  refused  to  give  any« 
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thing  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  with  which  flieir 
church  was  still  saddled,  but  they  would  not  even  help  ii 
defraying  current  expenses."  The  attempt  was  made  to 
*^  organize  a  congregation "  which  should  be  more  faithfoL 
The  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  (in  September  1874) 
consisted  of  four  hundred  persons,  under  the  presidency  of 
Babu  Keshab  Chandra  himself.  After  five  hours  of  hot 
discussion,  it  was  at  last  resolved,  among  other  things, 
"  (1)  That  all  religious  matters  and  all  responsibility  far 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  worshippers  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  minister  ;  (2y  that  those 
among  the  Brahmists  that  are  nt>t  guilty  of  the  most  sericRzs 
and  hateful  crimes,  that  believe  in  the  fundamental  troths 
of  Brahmism,  and  regularly  join  in  the  service  of  the  Brahma 
Mandir  of  India,  are  eligible  as  members  f  i.e.  of  the  proposed 
congregation],  on  condition  of  their  promising  to  pay  four 
annas  [about  twelve  cents]  per  mensem^  or  three  rupees 
yearly  [$1.60]  towards  the  expenses  of  said  mandir.^  A 
congregation  was  then  formed  consisting  of  forty-six  bona 
fide  members.^ 

That  his  effort  to  make  himself  the  source  of  religioos 
opinion  and  doctrine  tor  the  Samaj,  as  well  as  its  executire 
head,  disgusted  and  alienated  some  of  its  members  from 
^  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  is  shown  by  the  fact,  among  others, 
that  a  new  periodical  was  started  in  1874  to  oppose  him, 
called  the  Liberal.  It  was  edited  by  an  influential  enemy  of 
the  minister's  pretensions  and  claims.  The  life  of  thij 
magazine,  it  is  true,  was  brief  and  feeble ;  nor  did  its  man- 
agement while  it  lasted  display  much  ability.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  was  significant,  and  the  object  of  its 
promoters  has  since  been  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  other 
and  better  agencies. 

In   an  early  issue  the  Liberal  fell  upon  the   Babn's  pel 

1  Beport  for  1874  of  the  Calcutta  Charch  Miasionarj  AMOCtatum.  Tbe  qM- 
tations  in  this  extract  we  presame  to  be  from  some  Brahmist  paUicatioii,  b«t 
unfortunately  we  cannot  yerify  the  reference.  See  tbe  Indian  EraDgefinl 
Beriew,  Vol.  iii.  p.  lOS. 
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theory  of  inspiration.^  The  writer  complained  that  utterances 
were  put  forth  with  '•  a  degree  of  dogmatism  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  offensive  to  every  reasonable  being.''  Some,  he  said, 
deemed  it  their  ''  duty  to  save  a  benighted  world  by  the  evo- 
lutions of  our  [their]  inspired  consciousness. Inspiration," 

continues  the  writer,  f  is  everything  with  us  now-a-days.** 
He  ridicules  the  manner  in  which  all  the  little  details  of 
management  in  the  Samaj's  affairs,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  matters  of  religious  faith  and  the  interpretation 
of  sacred  books,  were  said  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
inspiration ;  and  he  scoffs  at  the  thought  that  God,  having 
for  so  many  centuries  denied  to  men  the  privilege  of  direct 
communication,  should  now  "kindly  renew  it  with  a  few 
chosen  souls  of  South  Bengal."  Between  the  lines  we  read 
the  name  of  Sen  as  the  object  of  these  attacks  and  ridicule. 
But  more  unkindly  still,  the  Liberal  went  on  to  affirm  that  ^'  it 
is  not  unofteu  (^ic)  that  a  man  is  observed  to  mistake  the 
workings  of  his  own  imagination  for  the  whisperings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit."  The  writer  saw  and  struck  with  unemng 
aim  the  weak  place  in  Keshab's  theory ;  but  the  Mirror  was 
on  hand  with  its  reply.  When  any  individual  is  not  properly 
inspired  (as  doubtless  many  among  the  Brahma  Samaj  were 
not),  then  his  plain  duty  was  to  become  loyally  subject  to 
the  accredited  individuals,  that  is,  to  Keshab  Chandra  Sen. 
These  incidents  are  only  straws  showing  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing.  Afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  the  opposition  to 
Keshab's  extreme  and  arbitrary  claims  grew  to  a  magnitude 
which,  with  other  causes,  was  sufficient  to  rend  the  Samaj  in 
twain. 

But  this  was  not  all.  While  the  doctrines  of  the  Samaj 
were  not  sufficiently  vigorous  of  themselves  to  attract  and 
hold  a  large  and  enthusiatic  body  of  believers,  they  were  yet 
too  radical  to  gain  a  wide  acceptance  among  timid  and  con- 
servative Hindus.  In  short,  Babu  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  was 
not  enough  of  a  Christian  to  work  a  widespread  spiritual 
reformation ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  please 

1  Xndiim  Evangelical  BeWew,  VoL  iii.  p.  S41 
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his  countrymen.  The  Brahma  Samaj  had  smne  of  fhe  dtaad- 
vantages  with  which  the  gospel  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Hindns, 
but  none  of  its  power.  Thus,  while  the  Babu's  arbitrary 
assumption  of  authority,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  wis 
alienating  some  of  his  followers,  his  doctrines  were  soeh  as 
to  fail  of  winning  new  recruits.  In  this  dilemma  wbat  wu 
to  be  done  ? 

Doubtless  the  Brahmist  leader  pondered  long  and  eamesdj 
on  this  subject    The  subsequent  history  of  the  Samaj  indi- 
cates that  he  considered  it  wise  to  launch  off  on  a  most 
astonishing  career  of  sensationalism.     Since  the  year  187d 
he  has  sprung  so  many  novelties  upon  the  religious  public  of 
Calcutta,  he  has  started  off  on  so  many  new  tacks,  —  tbe 
development  of  the  Samaj  has  been  so  peculiar,  sometime 
so  grotesque,  —  that  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  isthtt 
its  leader  had  determined  to  spare  no  pains  and  leave  untried 
no  means  to  keep  himself  and  his  society  prominently  before 
the  public,  to  win  notoriety,  and  if  poesible  to  gain  a  fol- 
lowing.   At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  imply  that  he  lost 
sight  of  the  nobler  motives  on  which  he  had  been  acting 
before,  or  that  he  gave  up  his  efforts  to  benefit  his  coontiy* 
men  both  religiously,  socially,  and  morally.     He  did  not 
abandon  his  principles;   he  was  too  honest  for  that.    Be 
was  too  deeply  attached  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
deny  his  admiration  for  him  simply  for  the  sake  of  popularitv; 
yet  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  for  several  years  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  hold  fast  to  his  doctrines  and  to  maintain  his 
adhesion  to  Christ,  while  also  endeavoring  to  make  these 
things  look  unobjectionable  to  the  jealous  eyes  of  Hindus, 
among  whom  he  was  bidding  for  a  large  and  pc^mlar  fol- 
lowing.    He  undertook  —  at  least,  that  is  what  he  appean 
to  have  done  —  to  Hindnize  his  principles  and  his  methods. 
Every  doctrine  which  he  valued  did  he  study  to  put  before 
the  people  in  an  Eastern  dress,  or,  better  still,  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  his  were  but  the  old  familiar  dognsas  of 
the  Vedic  and  post-Vedic  times,  with  the  overlying  growtha 
and  excrescences  of  modern  superstition  purged  awaj.    In 
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managing  the  devotional  element  in  the  Samaj  he  has  tried  to 
introduce  and  make  prominent  such  acts  and  exercises  as  have 
long  been  familiar  to  Hindus  and  sanctioned  by  the  vener- 
able usage  of  Hindu  saints.  He  has  sometimes  even  patted 
idolatry  directly  on  the  back  by  introducing  into  his  prayers 
and  devout  meditations,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Indian  Mirror,  the  name  of  some  Hindu  deity,  or  by  unfolding 
and  extolling  what  he  would  call  the  real  spiritual  meaning 
underlying  much  of  the  modem  polytheism  of  Bengal.  He 
would  improve  the  occasion  of  some  great  Hindu  festival  in 
honor  of  Blali,  the  blood-thirsty  monster  of  Indian  mythology, 
to  point  out  the  ennobling  truths  which  the  festival  was 
intended  to  illustrate.  He  has  never  ceased  to  extol  the 
ancient  worthies  of  India.  He  has  taken  special  pains  to 
develop  in  the  Samaj  that  asceticism  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  earnest  religious  life  in  India.  He  has  delighted 
to  represent  Jesus  Christ  as  an  ascetic,  and  has  been  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  he  was  an  Oriental,  although  modern 
Christianity  has  converted  him  into  an  Occidental,  and  has 
tortured  his  eastern  teaching  into  a  western  gospel  which 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  its  founder.^  He  has  declared 
that  to  the  reception  of  Christ  by  India,  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  native  East,  the  missionaries  of  Western  lands  are 
themselves  the  greatest  obstacle.^ 

1  See  the  Indimn  ETsngdical  Beriew,  Vol.  yIL  p.  1  ff. 

*  His  treatment  of  onr  Sayionr  has  been  eren  worse  than  tiua,  Witnen  the 
following  extraordinary  efifosion,  which  appeared  in  the  "  devotional "  depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Bfirror  in  1879 :  "  Father,  I  do  not  know  whether  thon  wilt 
scold  me  or  reward  me  for  what  I  did  the  other  daj.  Bat  I  most  tell  thee  what 
I  did.  I  have  two  notable  weaknesses.  Omniscient  Lord,  thou  knowest  them. 
I  am  inqnisidye,  and  I  am  rery  fond  of  indulging  in  high  themes.  Actuated 
bj  these  feelings  and  sentiments,  I  now  and  then  go  secretly  to  the  mansions 
above  to  see  what  thy  beloved  saints  are  doing.  Not  being  a  saint  myself  I  am 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  main  gate  of  the  glorious  abode.  I,  therefore,  sat  upon 
the  wings  of  meditation,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  soar  very  far  into  the  regions 
above.  There  I  found,  O  Supreme  Spirit,  that  I  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  and  was  already  in  the  vast  domain  of  eternity.  Sad-  ' 
denly  a  crowd  of  saintly  devotees  appeared  before  me  amid  a  blase  of  light  with 
two  towering  spirits  in  their  midst,  whom  I  happened  to  recognise  at  onee. 
Father,  how  I  rejoiced  to  see  Jesos  and  the  prophet  of  Noddea  meeting  togeib^ 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  99 
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These  Hinduizing  tendencies  are  now  o|)enly  confeaeed. 
"If  the  movement  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,"  wrote  one  of 
his  chief  assistants  in  1879,  "  is  becoming  more  HiDduinA 
it  is  also  becoming  more  Christianized.  Christ's  life  tad 
character  are  steadily  growing  to  be  a  ruling  power  in  At 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India.  Keshab  Chandra  Sen's  reoeot 
lectures  have  alarmed  some  of  his  friends  and  followers  hf 
their  remarkable  partiality  for  Christian  teaching  and  doctrioe 
as  to  the  drift  and  destiny  of  the  church  which  he  leads.**  * 
Keshab  Chandra  himself  declares  that  he  has  only  followed 
the  leading  of  the  Divine  Spirit  Let  us  now  notice  this 
process  of  "  Hinduization  "  in  some  of  its  details. 

At  the  Brahmist  anniversary  held  early  in  1876  Kediab 
Chandra  delivered  an  address  on  Our  Faith  and  Our  Ex- 
perience.^   In  this  address  he  labors  bard   to   show  that 

to  dine  in  thy  house.  They  had  a  goodly  repast  with  the  rich  pioiiiioMi  tkj 
heavenly  storehouse  supplied.  Love,  purity,  and  joy  in  abandKBoe ;  a»d  thca 
embracing  each  other  they  danced  joyfully,  drinking  at  interrals  the  iMctar  at 
thy  sweet  love,  till  at  last  both  fell  senseless  in  true  ecstasy,  and  thy  arms  IifM 
them  and  pressed  them  to  thy  bosom.  The  scene  gladdened  me,  O  my  God, 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  come  away  from  so  charming  and  fucinating  a  tifM- 
Bless  those  prophets,  O  Lord,  and  grant  that  those  blessed  and  happy  ^irits 
may,  from  their  heavenly  abode,  send  chastening  influences  to  me  and,  tkoa 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  me."  The  **  prophet  of  Nuddea  **  is  Chaitaoya,  a 
Hindu  reformer  and  enthusiast  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu  worshippers,  who  Hoaxittmi 
a  few  centuries  ago. 

1  Quoted  by  the  Indian  Evangelical  Beview,  Vol.  vii.  p.  2,  hoot  an  articie  ia 
the  Brahmo  Quarterly  Review.  This  latter  periodical  was  started  in  1879.  h 
was  edited  by  Babu  Pratap  Chandra  Mazumdar.  Its  publicatkm  baa  now.  wt 
believe,  been  suspended. 

*  The  pastor  of  one  of  the  European  churches  of  Cakutta  heard  the  niin» 
and  wrote  as  follows  about  its  author :  "  Of  this  I  felt  sure  while  listeninf  i» 
Keshab  on  Saturday,  that  the  devout  spirit,  the  spiritual  longing  after  God  tmi 
likeness  to  him,  the  ascription  to  Grod  of  those  attributes  which  oonstitnie  hs 
divine  glory  and  excellence  —  all  this  and  much  more  made  me  feel  in  iIk  pnt- 
ence  of  as  real  a  Christian  as  I  ever  expected  to  meet  with.  I  ose  (Im  tarn 
'  Christian,'  because  there  is  really  no  other  that  can  express  the  special  aasd  d^ 
tinctive  character  of  the  religions  teachings  and  feelings  expressed  by  Krs4ad. 
If  Keshab  rejects  that  name  for  '  Brahmo,'  or  anything  else.  I  do  not  moch  est; 
for  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  defined  exactly  by  a  name,  bat  faw 
a  belief  and  a  life.  But  all  that  is  really  distinctive  of  the  relipon  of  Jens— 
the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  his  human  children,  his  all-pervading  prcaeiftce  wMh 
Ibemy  the  power  and  love  of  Christ  that  saves  mm  from  sin,  and  tbe  Divim 
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his  faith  and  doctrines  are  essentially  Indian ;  the  practical 
inference  intended,  though  not  stated,  being  of  course  this 
—  that  no  Hindu  should  hesitate,  through  the  fear  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen  of  new  and  strange  things,  to  join 
the  Samaj.  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  address  made  by 
the  Calcutta  pastor  just  quoted,  the  Babu  labored  to  show 
that  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  faith,  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  taught  by  the  New  Testament,  is  *'  contained,  if 
anything  in  a  better  and  purer  form,  in  the  Vedas,  the 
Puranas,  the  Upanishads,  and  has,  therefore,  a  peculiar  claim 
npon  the  people  of  India.  And  thus  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  *  our  faith '  has  not  developed  under  Christian  influ- 
ences, and  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  Christianity,  or  to  any 
system  which  is  foreign  to  India,  but  being  directly  trace- 
able to  the  sacred  books  of  Hindustan,  is  of  peculiarly  Indian 
origin."  ^ 

We  hope  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  remind  any  reader 
who  has  followed  our  narrative  thus  far,  that  this  claim  of 
the  Babu  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Iiistoric  fact.  But  such 
was  his  first  eSort  at  "  Hinduization."  His  second  followed 
hard  upon  the  first.  Tlie  address  was  delivered  in  January 
1876.  In  February  he  published  a  new  doctrine,  and  set  in 
operation  a  new  mode  of  Brahmist  discipline.  The  doctrine 
w&s  that  of  the  ^'  classification  of  devotees "  ;  and  the  pro- 
posed discipline  consisted  in  allotting  to  the  several  classes 
of  devotees,  constituted  after  a  certain  spiritualized  Hindu 
model,  and  called  by  names  familiar  to  religious  persons  of 
that  faith,  different  lines  of  service  and  devotion,  each  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
and  religious  character  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  and  which  they  were  specially  to  follow  during 
their  lives.     Two  Brahmists  were  at  once  initiated  into  the 

Spirit  that  sanctifiefl  the  soul  —  all  these  tmths  came  ont  in  Keshab's  address  as 
emphatically  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  a  deyout  Protestant  minister;  and 
were  expressed,  too,  with  that  spiritual  fervor  which  clearly  showed  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  above  all  others,  had  become  the  very  life  and  power  of  bif 
•piritnal  nature." —  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  ill.  p.  S81. 
1  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  531. 
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new  course  of  religious  life  with  oeremoaies  wfaidi  wave 
meant  to  be  imposing,  and  possibly  were  so.  One  of  tbete 
devotees  was  introduced  to  the  life  of  a  Bhakta  (deroat 
worshipper)  and  the  other  to  that  of  a  Tbg-»  (^one  who  cook- 
munes  with  and  is  spiritually  joined  to  Gk>d^.  In  his  charge 
to  the  neophytes  "the  minister"  bade  the  former  to  heir 
in  mind  that  "  inebriation  in  God  is  to  be  the  greit  coo- 
dition  to  which  you  aspire "  ;  and  the  other  was  tx>Id  that 
his  aspiration  "  ought  to  be  to  commune  with  God  always  ia 
all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  your  eyes  shot^ 
as  well  as  with  your  eyes  open."  ^  A  woman  was  afterwards 
initiated  as  a  Sebak  (servant).  We  were  farther  told  tte 
these  three  classes  of  Brahmist  devotees  *^  represented  the 
soul,  the  heart,  and  the  will,"  aiming  respectively  at  ^  nnioa 
with  God,  passionate  attachment  to  God,  and  obedienoe  to 
God."*^ 

The  new  scheme  of  discipline  was  quite  a  complicated  one, 
and  a  number  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Indian  Mirror  ia 
explanation  of  it,  and  of  the  Hindu  terms  used  in  cooneo- 
tion  with  it,  which  the  Mirror,  for  the  benefit  of  more  ok 
lightened  minds,  was  careful  to  explain  were  not  nsed  ia 
their  real  Hindu  sense,  but  only  because  no  other  words  wtst 
at  hand  to  express  what  was  intended !  The  plan,  if  tiien 
was  one,  failed.  Hindus  were  not  to  be  caught  with  such 
chaff,  or  beguiled  into  thinking  that  the  Samaj  was  teadui^ 
a  better  form  of  their  own  religion  just  because  its  leader 
had  begun  to  talk  about  Bhakti  and  Yoga.  The  scheme 
was  not  taken  up  with  any  enthusiasm  by  the  Samaj  ia 
general;  sympathizers  without  remonstrated  against  it;  it 
attracted  no  new  converts.  No  other  initiations  have  e^vfg 
taken  place  tliat  we  are  aware  of ;  certainly  none  have  been 
made  public;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Babu  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  to  do  such  things  secretly.  So  far  as  we  havt 
seen,  the  thing  has  not  been  alluded  to  by  Brahmist  writen 

1  Indian  Eyaagelioal  Review,  Vol.  iu.  p.  6t8» 
S  n>id*»  Vol.  iii.  p.  534. 
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for  the  past  six  years,  —  save  occasionally  by  the  Babn 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidences  are  again  seen  of  declining 
vigor.  A  member  of  the  Samaj  writes  to  the  Mirror  com- 
plaining of  the  "  lethargy  "  in  the  society ;  not  dne,  in  his 
own  choice  phraseology,  to  the  "  deep  spirituality  into  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Samaj  have  dived,"  but  to  the  **  isolation 
and  inactivity "  of  those  leaders.  Another  Samajist  writes 
to  the  Lucknow Witness,  a  Christian  paper,  in  much  the  same 
strain.  The  educated  young  men,  he  complains,  do  not 
look  on  the  Samaj  with  favor ;  its  work  in  Calcutta  is  feebly 
prosecuted ;  there  is  neither  "  energy,  enthusiasm,  organiza- 
tion, preaching,  or  lecturing."  This  was  in  the  year  1877. 
For  some  reason,  Babu  Keshab  Chandra  kept  himself  in  re- 
tirement ;  and  when  he  disappeared,  the  Samaj  disappeared. 

His  seclusion  was  at  last  invaded.  Keshab  Chandra  was 
thrust  suddenly  forward  into  prominent  notice,  and  that  too 
in  a  manner  neither  pleasant  nor  creditable.  He  was  obliged 
to  appear,  not  as  a  zealous  reformer,  but  as  an  apologist, 
making  lame  excuses  for  his  own  departure  from  those  very 
principles  which  he  had  all  along  most  strenously  upheld 
and  most  eloquently  defended. 

No  one  had  spoken  more  earnestly  than  he  in  behalf  of 
down-trodden  and  degraded  woman  in  his  own  country.  He 
had  worked  and  written  to  secure  social  reform ;  he  had 
advocated  a  change  —  most  necessary,  though  to  conserva- 
tive India  mc^t  unwelcome  —  in  marriage  customs  ;  he  had 
supported  a  new  marriage  law  for  Brahmists,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  no  girl  of  a  Brahmist  family  could  be 
married  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  (in  1866  we  believe,  or  soon  after)  was  very  largely 
due  to  his  unwearied  efforts.  But  in  the  closing  months  of 
1877  the  young  native  ruler  of  Kuch  Bihar,  one  of  the 
protected  states  of  India  lying  north  of  Calcutta,  applied  for 
the  hand  in  marriage  of  Babu  Kesliab  Chandra  Sen's  daughter. 
He  was  a  Hindu,  and  could  be  legally  married  only  by  Hindu 
rites,  which  no  good  Brahmist  could  oountenance.     Mor^ 
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over  the  young  lady  was  only  thirteen, —  one  year  below  the 
minimum  prescribed  by  the  Brahmist  marriage  act  The 
Babu's  temptation  was  a  great  one.  Here  was  a  match  with- 
in his  reach  of  the  most  attractive  kind  —  a  match  pladng 
his  daughter  at  once  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  Indian 
aristocracy.  He  could  not  resist ;  he  allowed  his  daugfate 
to  be  married.  A  storm  of  indignation  was  the  result  ci  this 
act  of  weakness.  The  Samaj  was  rent  by  it.  Protests  poorri 
in  from  half  the  branch  Samajes  of  India.  Indignation  meet^ 
ings  were  held.  Nothing  was  too  hard  or  too  bitter,  for  flic 
opposing  party  to  say  or  do  to  express  their  displeasure.  In 
some  cases  they  indulged  in  language  and  actions  which 
were  simply  rowdyish.  It  was  clear  that  Babn  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  was  warmly  hated  by  a  large  party  in  tlie  Samaj. 
The  tone  of  the  Mirror  in  reply  was  equally  bitter  though 
within  the  limits  of  decency.  The  Babu  bore  it  all  with 
great  dignity,  but  was  not  moved  from  his  purpose.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  his  daughter  should 
be  married  to  the  young  Rajah.  He  had  had  a  revelation 
from  heaven  to  that  effect ;  what  more  was  wanted  ?  Was 
not  he  inspired  ?  But  this  little  dodge  of  inspiration  had 
been  tried  once  too  often ;  and  although  the  Mirror  after- 
wards came  out  with  a  very  temperate  and  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable defence  of  the  marriage,  yet  the  mischief  had 
been  done.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Babu's  organ  pleaded 
that  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  after  all  only  a  formal 
betrothal,  and  that  the  young  couple  were  not  to  live  to- 
gether—  as  they  did  not  —  for  many  months  to  oome  ;^  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  explain,  as  he  did,  that  all  idolatrous 
ceremonies  had  been  definitely  forbidden  by  a  written  agree- 
ment, and  if  a  few  such  objectional  ceremonies  had  been 
secretly  performed  —  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, —  it  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  contract,  and  therefore  a  thing 
for  which  the  Babu  liiraself  could  not  be  held  at  all  responsi- 
ble ;  nothing  could  quell  the  angry  passions  of  his  opponents. 

^  The  second  ceremonj  occurred  in  October  1880,  two  jears  and 
after  the  first.    The  parties  did  not  oohabit  nn^  than. 
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The  result  was  the  second  great  split  in  the  Brahma  Samaj. 
A  large  party  went  ofif  from  the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India, 
as  that  body  had  years  before  gone  off  from  the  old  Brahma 
Samaj,  and  started  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the 
Sadharan  (popular)  Brahma  Samaj.  The  significance  of 
the  word  Sadharan  in  its  title  is,  that  the  new  body  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  any  one  man.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  Samaj  has 
adopted  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  while  the  old 
practically  maintains  a  very  rigid  form  of  Episcopacy. 

This  separation  was  due  to  deeper  causes  than  the  Babu's 
failure  to  live  up  to  his  principles  in  the  matter  of  the  Kuch 
Bihar  marriage.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  opposed 
him  would  have  taken  a  course  any  different  from  his  under 
similar  circumstances,  save  that  they  would  probably  have 
made  an  opposition  far  less  strenuous  than  his  to  any  at- 
tempted violation  of  their  principles.  Consistency  is  not  a 
virtue  for  which  Brahmists  are  usually  famous;  but  Keshab 
Chandra  has  exhibited  much  more  of  it  than  most  of  his 
followers.  His  inconsistency  now  was  a  convenient  pretext 
But  the  real  reason  was  the  opposition,  which  during  all  the 
recent  years  liad  been  fermenting  and  gathering  power,  to 
the  claims  made  by  the  Babu  to  inspiration  and  authority. 
We  have  already  seen  an  earlier  ebullition  of  this  opposing 
spirit  in  the  Liberal,  which,  all  through  its  short  and  not 
very  creditable  career,  offered  the  most  bitter  opposition  to 
the  claims  and  character  of  the  ambitious  Babiv  We  think 
that  the  editor  of  this  periodical  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  movement.  A  new  weekly  paper  was  at  once 
started  in  opposition  to  the  Indian  Mirror;  it  was  called 
the  Brahmo  Public  Opinion,  and  has  borne  a  high  character, 
though  never  exhibiting  the  religious  fervor  which  has 
markc  1  the  conduct  of  its  rival.  Nor  has  the  new  organiza- 
tion  ever  taken  the  religious  stand  which  the  influence  of  the 
devout  Sen  has  helped  the  older  to  maintain ;  or  exerted  a 
tithe  of  the  influence  on  the  community  which  the  Brahma 
Samaj  of  India  has  done,  and  is  still  doing. 
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The  necesfiity  now  confronting  the  Babn,  however,  of  do- 
ing something  to  retrieve  his  falling  fortnnee  was  greater 
than  ever.  Accordingly,  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  Ac 
performance  of  this  marriage  that  the  Babu  came  before  the 
public  with  one  of  his  great  yearly  addresses.  The  subject 
and  the  contents  of  this  address  furnish  a  curioos  illostn- 
tion  of  the  man's  vanity.  ^^Am  I  an  inspired  prophet!'' 
was  the  modest  wording  of  his  theme  ;  and  one  of  his  intro- 
ductory sentences  was  as  follows :  ^^  Feliow-coontryiDea  aad 
friends,  again  and  again  has  India  asked  me  —  ^  art  thoa  an  in- 
spired prophet  ? ' "  "  This  question,"  he  continiies,  **  gathers 
force  year  after  year,  and  its  interest,  like  rising  and  swell- 
ing surges,  rushes  on  from  province  to  province,  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  presidency  to  presidency,  till  a  purely 
personal  question  has  assumed  the  formidable  proportions  of 
a  national  problem."  ^  The  spirit  of  these  opening  words 
pervades  the  entire  address.  The  answer  which  be  gave  to 
the  question  of  his  inspiration  was  a  doubtful  one.  W^e 
wo  left  merely  to  our  own  inferences  from  what  be  said  of 
himself  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  claims  to  inspira- 
tion. But  in  the  sense  in  which  he  chose  to  use  the  word 
^*  prophet "  (and  above  all  men  who  ever  wrote  English  be 
has  been  successful  in  using  ordinary  words  in  some  new 
and  unheard-of  sense,  which  perpetually  perplexes  those  who 
try  to  understand  what  he  really  means),  he  is  not  inspired. 
A  prophet,  in  his  use  of  the  term,  means  a  sinless  messenger 
from  heavei4 ;  and  that  he  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be. 
But  in  the  ordinary  sense  given  to  the  word,  he  did  un- 
questionably, in  the  address  before  us,  claim  pn^ih^ie 
inspiration. 

This  address  was  greeted  throughout  India  with  general 
ridicule.  .  It  added  nothing  either  to  the  reputation  (save  for 
self-conceit)  or  the  following  of  its  author.  Most  people, 
indeed,  instead  of  attending  to  his  inquiry  whether  or  no  he 
were  inspired,  were  rather  inclined  to  ask  another — Is  the 
man  insane,  or  is  he  a  fool  ? 

1  Indian  ETangelical  BeYidw,  VoL  tL  p.  411. 
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Tlie  object  of  the  address  was  partlj,  we  think,  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  by  a  virtual  claim  to  inspira- 
tion, and  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for  something  more  to 
come.  Another  step  in  the  development  of  Brahmism  was 
approaching. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1878  that  the 
Brahmist  organ  began  to  hint  vaguely  at  some  new  and 
startling  development  for  which  in  the  not  distant  future 
India  must  be  prepared.  New  light  was  to  break  forth ;  new 
power  was  to  rest  on  Brahmism ;  a  new  day  for  India,  for 
the  world,  was  to  dawn  ;  and  the  Samaj  was  to  be  the  herald 
of  it.  In  short,  a  **  new  dispensation  "  was  impending.  For 
some  weeks  such  indefinite  premonitions  of  a  coming  glory 
abounded  in  the  columns  of  the  Mirror.  No  clear  statement 
appeared.  The  object,  however,  was  to  arouse  expectation. 
People  were  left  to  iinagine  what  this  was  a  new  dispensation 
of,  and  what  its  characteristics  were  to  be.  Enough  that  it 
was  to  be  something  grand  and  new,  and  that  India  must 
get  ready  for  it  And  when  at  last  the  public  mind  had 
been  sufficiently  excited  it  pleased  the  Babu  to  declare  that 
the  day  had  dawned.  The  ^^  new  dispensation"  was  formally 
promulgated  at  the  Brahmist  anniversary  in  January  1879. 
And  what  was  it?  We  will  first  let  the  Babu  speak  for 
himself.  The  following  creed  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
New  Dispensation:  "One  God,  one  Scripture,  one  Church; 
Eternal  Progress  of  the  Soul ;  Communion  of  Prophets  and 
Saints ;  Fatherhood  and  Motherhood  of  God ;  Brotherhood 
of  Man  and  Sisterhood  of  Woman ;  Harmony  of  Knowledge 
and  Holiness,  Love  and  Work,  Yoga  and  Asceticism  in  their 
Highest  Development ;  Loyalty  to  Sovereign.'* 

On  December  11, 1881,  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Mirror,  as 
a  reprint  from  the  New  Dispensation,  a  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  new  movement.  We  make  no  apology  for 
giving  it  entire : 

<<  The  *  new  dispensation '  is  Heaven's  gift  to  the  world  in  the  f ohiest 
of  time.  And  Providence,  in  giving  to  a  sinful  world  this  heavenly  faith, 
has  certain  deep  and  important  objects  to  folfiL    Let  ns  see  what  thflee 
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parposes  are.  It  is  the  object  of  die  Chnrch  <^  die  New  Dispen^atioa : 
1.  To  reconcile  and  harmonize  the  rarious  systems  of  r^i«aon  ia  tke 
world.  2.  To  make  all  churches  in  the  East  and  the  West  one  andivikd 
and  universal  church  of  God.  3.  To  trace  the  unity  of  all  dispeasaoooa. 
4.  To  trace  the  line  of  logical  succession  among  aU  the  prophets  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  5.  To  reduce  the  truths  of  all  scriptures  to  oae 
eternal  and  unwritten  scripture.  6.  To  establish  uniTersal  brotherhood 
by  uprooting  caste.  7.  To  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  syntbo&n 
and  the  sacramentalism  in  which  the  ideas  of  great  minds  are  foasOized. 
8.  To  construct  the  science  of  religion  by  adopting  the  coo^iantiTe 
method.  9.  To  found  Christ's  kingdom  of  heaven.  10.  To  kill  idolatiT 
by  taking  its  life  and  spirit  out  of  it.  11.  To  explain  pantheism,  poly- 
theism,  and  monotheism  in  relation  to  each  other.  1 2.  To  explain  the 
mjrstery  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  show  Unity  in  Trinity.  13.  To  recoodie 
ancient  faiJi  and  modem  science.  14.  To  reconcile  philosophy  aai 
inspiration.  15.  To  reconcile  asceticism  and  civilization.  16.  To  recoo- 
cile  pure  Hinduism  and  pure  Christianity.  17.  To  harmonize  the  East 
and  the  West,  Asia  and  Europe,  antiquity  and  modem  thought.  18.  To 
keep  ever  open  the  portals  of  Heaven's  inspiration.  19.  To  establiili 
the  doctrines  of  atonement,  incarnation,  communion  of  saints,  scripcunl 
infallibility,  apostolical  succession,  yoga,  and  inspiratkxi  npon  a  aev 
basis.  20.  To  turn  men's  hearts  from  physical  to  moral  miracles.  21. 
To  make  science  supersede  supematuralism.  22.  To  preach  Chrv^  as 
the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Logos  in  all  prophets  before  and  after  him.  21 
To  honor  Socrates  as  the  teacher  of  self-knowledge,  Moees  as  the  teacher 
of  Old  Testament  ethics,  Buddha  as  the  teacher  of  Nirvana,  MnhummH 
as  the  teacher  of  the  unity  of  God,  Chaitanya  as  the  teacher  d  Wviafc 
devotion.  24.  To  educate  man  and  woman,  and  give  them  a  sweet  sad 
heavenly  home.  25.  To  bring  down  religion  from  the  cloods  to  iiuB*t 
daily  life  on  earth.  26.  To  make  the  home  and  the  bank  as  sacred  as  the 
church.  27.  To  put  down  all  manner  of  sin  and  promote  all  manner  of 
purity  by  the  power  of  prayer.  28.  To  exalt  purity  above  doctrine,  life 
above  profession,  spirit  above  letter." 

Again,  New  Dispensation,  March  19, 1882: 

*<  What  is  the  '  new  dispensation '  ?  It  is  sowing  pure  TbeLnn,  or  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  one  true  Grod.  How  does  it  diflctr  frtn 
the  ordinary  theism  of  the  day?  It  believes  in  active  and  inspiring 
Providence,  who  reveals,  commands,  guides,  and  adapts  events  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  general  as  well  as  special  needs  of  human  life.  Does 
the  *  new  dispensation '  believe  in  scriptures  ?  Yes ;  it  believes  in  the 
scriptures  of  all  nations,  subject  always  to  the  condition  that  the  l«*ttw 
killeth,  and  the  spirit  giveth  life.  It  believes  that  the  scriptures  ct>ntaln 
the  suggestion  or  confirmation  of  all  truth.  But  does  the  *  new  dispensa- 
tion '  preach  the  truths  contained   pnly  in   these  scriptures  ?    No.    It 
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receives  truth  from  the  spirit  within  the  sotd  of  man  through  prayer, 
communion,  and  meditation.  God  teaches  truth  at  first  hand,  and  then 
confirms  it  by  the  records  of  revelation  and  spiritual  life  in  the  scriptures. 
The  *new  dispensation'  believes  in  the  immediate  vision  and  communica- 
tion of  truth.  How  does  the  'new  dispensation'  differ  from  rationalism  ? 
Rationalism  is  that  form  of  Theism  which  makes  intellect  the  test  of  all 
truth.  The  '  new  dispensation '  subordinates  the  intellect  to  faith  in  the 
words  that  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  Crod.  How  are  these  words 
perceived  ?  They  are  perceived  in  conscience,  and  heard  by  the  ear  of 
faith.  Yet  faith  is  always  reasonable.  It  conforms  to  highest  reason, 
which  afterwards  bears  out  its  results  and  sanctions  it  Faith  is  the 
reception  of  supreme  reason." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  great  Brahmist's 
utterances  appeared  in  the  New  Dispensation  for  July  30, 
1882  :  '*  What  is  the  *  new  dispensation'  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  return  of  exiled  Buddhism  to  India.  It  is  Hindustan's  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  union  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas. 
It  is  a  joint  festival  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  devotees.  It  is  a  meeting- 
place  for  amirs  and  faqirs.  It  is  the  old  man's  return  to  childhood.  It 
is  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  faith  af\er  centuries  of  separation.  It 
is  an  international  exhibition  of  whatsoever  is  excellent  in  different 
countries  and  climes.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  universal  religion.  It  is 
all  nations  singing  in  unison  under  the  grand  Band  Master.  It  is 
heaven's  return  visit  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  resurrection  of  ancient 
prophets  and  apostles.  It  is  Christ's  second  advent.  It  is  Asia's  protest 
against  Europe's  agnosticism.  It  is  Europe's  protest  against  Asia's 
mysticism.  It  is  the  worship  of  Harmony.  It  is  the  equilibrium  of  forces 
in  the  spirit-world.  It  is  the  balance  of  power  among  the  reigning  prophet 
chiefs  of  the  world.  It  is  the  science  of  religion.  It  is  the  reconciliation 
of  apparent  contradictions.  It  is  the  invisible  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  enmities  of  fifty  generations  lie  buried  and  forgotten.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  Third  Testament.  It  is  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Comforter." 

After  reading  this  astonishing  production  there  might  still 
be  doubt  as  to  what  the  "  new  dispensation  "  really  is,  but  there 
could  be  none  as  to  the  immensity  of  its  pretensions.  And 
if  there  were  any,  it  would  be  forever  dispelled  by  the  perusal 
of  the  extract  which  follows,  taken  from  the  same  paper, 
under  date  of  July  9,  1882: 

"  The  *  new  dispensation  '  is  a  science^  the  most  prodigious,  manifold, 
and  essential  of  all  sciences.  It  is  destined  to  explain  material  and  spiritual 
philosophy  alike.    It  is  destined  to  be  the  harmony  of  all  systems,  whether 
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of  thonglit  or  morala,  laws,  observations,  or  faidi.  Its  seope  b  emSam; 
its  ambition  is  as  bigh  as  eternity  itself.  We  are  bat  bfliung  its  alpbabet; 
we  are  but  gathering  sea-weeds  b^ore  its  illimitable  ocean,  hs  f  dses 
is  in  the  future ;  its  church  is  in  unborn  generatioaa ;  ita  oomnDaity  is  ia 
tiie  best  and  wisest  of  eyerj  nation." 

The  principle  of  eclecticism  lies  at  the  basis  of  tite  **  new- 
dispensation."  But  not  this  alone.  Every  religion,  says 
Sen,  not  merely  contains  somewhat  c^  truth,  which  an  intd- 
ligent  eclecticism  will  borrow,  but  is  itself  tme,  thoi^  not, 
perhaps,  the  whole  trutii.  All  the  different  religioiis  of  ^ 
world  have  apprehended  Qod  truly,  tiioogh  imperfectly. 
One,  for  instance,  has  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  is  a  God 
of  power,  and  in  its  theology  has  made  that  attribute  promi- 
nent, to  the  exclusion  of  others  no  less  really  divine.  An- 
other, again,,  has  apprehended  and  worshipped  him  as  t 
loving  God  ;  another,  in  some  other  way,  under  some  name 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  the  help  gained  from  the  knowledge 
of  some  other  attribute.  Starting  from  this  premise,  Eeshab 
Chandra  Sen  conceives  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  ^oev 
dispensation  "  to  learn  from  each  of  the  religions  or  previow 
dispensations  of  the  world  that  which  it  can  te^ch  of  the 
divine  character ;  and  thus,  from  these  fragmentary  reve- 
lations to  construct  a  perfect  theology,  and  to  put  together 
into  an  adequate  system  of  worship  appropriate  to  a  thoroughly 
apprehended  Deity  the  various  disjecta  membra  of  doctrine, 
of  ritual,  and  of  adoration  derived  from  Hinduism,  from 
Buddhism,  from  the  Quran,  and  from  the  Bible. 

But  alongside  of  this  principle  of  the  unity  and  harmooj 
of  all  religions,  which  is  to  be  realized  by  the  ^^  new  dispen- 
sation," there  is  another  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
it  is  our  old  friend  —  the  doctrine  of  Brahmic  "  inspiration." 
It  is  this  power  of  inspiration  which  enables  the  Brahmist  to 
distinguish  t)ie  true  from  the  false  among  the  religions  of 
tlie  world,  to  discern  unerringly  the  "  soul  of  good,"  even  in 
ceremonies  and  rituals  and  doctrines  which  are  denounced  as 
wrong,  and  to  incorporate  the  former  into  his  own  system, 
wliile  rejecting  the  latter.  Thus  is  he  able  to  see  how  it  is 
tliat  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism  and  Buddhism  and 
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Christianity  are  all  tme,  and  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  each  contributes  its  quota  of  excellence  to  the  one 
world-faith  which  it  is  to  be  the  high  mission  of  the  "  new 
dispensation  "  to  declare.  The  "  little  systems  " — Brahman- 
ism,  Parsiism,  Christianity,  and  the  rest,  have  yielded  each 
its  "  broken  light,"  which,  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration, 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and  his  followers  are  to  show  to  the 
world  as  blending  in  the  larger  radiance  and  perfect  light  of 
their  eclectic  religion.  Surely  an  attractive  mission ! 
A  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  stated  : 

**  Hie  '  new  dispensation  *  has  brought  us  to  a  distinctively  new  and 
hopeful  position.  It  has  supplanted  reason,  and  given  us  the  authority 
of  the  Divine  voice  to  aid  us  in  the  discovery  of  truths.  We  are  enabled 
by  it  to  receive  the  truths  of  other  faiths  as  scripture  truths,  infallible  as 
God,  and  reject  errors  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  reject  fallar 
cies  in  logic  or  blunders  in  mathematical  demonstrations.  Reason  may 
err,  but  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  can  never  err.  In  rejecting  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  man,  and  in  accepting  divine  voice  as  our  guide 
in  the  search  after  truth,  the  *new  dispensation'  has  accepted  the  only  safe 
position  which  it  is  possible  for  a  religion  to  occupy.  It  speaks  with  the 
Toice  of  authority,  and  its  decrees  are  unalterable  as  Heaven." — Mirror, 
June  26,  1881. 

'*  Uow  would  you  distinguish  between  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
prophets?  Just  as  we  distinguish  truth  from  error,  virtue  from  vitre. 
Weakness,  impurity,  doubt,  despair,  selfishness,  these  represent  the  human 
side  of  prophets.  Their  divine  side  is  represented  by  inspiration,  author- 
ity, genius,  superhuman  energy,  faith,  love,  hope,  communion,  and  joy. 
Whatever  is  good  is  of  God ;  all  the  rest  belongs  to  man.  Is  inspiration 
possible  to  all  men  ?  If  so  what  would  be  the  necessity  for  prophets  ? 
Yes,  inspiration  is  possible  to  all  men,  and  there  are  facts  in  our  indi- 
vidual lives  which  bear  testimony  to  this.  Ordinary  men's  inspiration 
cannot,  however,  reyolutionize  society  or  create  new  life  in  nations.  For 
sooh  purposes  prophets  are  needful."  —  Ibid.,  May  22,  1881. 

Thus  then  the  adherents  of  the  '^  new  dispensation  "  are 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  —  at  least  in  some  measure 
—  '*  inspired,"  while  from  time  to  time  prophets  appear  on 
earth  in  whom  the  gift  more  largely  dwells.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  even  the  utterances  of  these  more  highly  inspired 
prophets  must  first  be  tested  in  the  less  inspired  consciousness 
of  each  individual,  before  being  received  by  him  as  true. 
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To  show  Btill  further  how  this  notion  of  inspiration,  shad- 
ing gradually  into  that  of  prophetic  authority,  is  built  into 
the  very  framework  of  the  "  new  dispensation,"  we  qno^ 
(witli  our  own  comments)  a  passage  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  new  movement  is  reviewed : 

'<  Again  the  sound  of  the  dram  was  heard  in  our  church,  and  we  wvi« 
threatened  with  another  rupture.  (This  refers  to  the  oppositioD  to  Sea 
in  1878,  caused  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter).  The  Lord  deanaded 
even  larger  faith  and  more  perfect  devotion  (this  is  equivalent  to  fajisf 
that  Keshab  Chandra  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in  eTerything); 
these  hundreds  persistently  refused  to  give  (i.e.  they  declined  to  acknowl- 
edge the  papacy  of  their  would-be  ruler).  They  said  they  would  sen* 
God,  but  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of  his  wilL  In  the  iuMr 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  had  no  faith,  and  they  defiantly  denied 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  or  Adesh  (that  is,  they  declined  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  leader  of  the  Samaj  spoke  ever  with  divine  authority,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  they  could  8^^  as  veil 
what  was  right  as  he  could).  We  instantly  declared  war  against  tha 
species  of  infidelity  (in  Keshab  Chandra),  and  in  close  combat  we  at  last 
achieved  signal  victory  over  our  antagonists.  (This  is  a  euphemistic  way 
of  saying  that  the  dissenters  were  not  to  be  convinced  of  Sen's  inspirai 
authority,  and,  rather  than  be  any  longer  subject  to  hb  domination,  the 
larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Samaj  seceded,  as  Sen  hiovelf 
and  his  followers  had  done  twelve  years  before,  and  set  up  a  new  «ocietT 
of  their  own.  There  being  now  no  one  left  in  the  Samaj  except  Sen's 
devoted  followers  and  profound  admirers,  that  gentleman  found  it  quite 
easy  to  do  what  he  liked.)  Having  now  triumphed  over  all  oppontion, 
we  joyfully  sounded  the  conch-shell  of  peace,  and  built  unto  our  dear  God 
the  new  city  and  new  tabernacle  of  the  *  new  dispensation.' The  pro- 
testing Brahmas  protest  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  r^ard  divine  inspi- 
ration (especially  when  claimed  by  Keshab  Chandra  Sen)  or  command  as 
a  lie.  But,  glory  be  unto  God,  the  *  new  dispensation '  worshipe  the 
Father,  honors  the  Son,  and  lives  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.*— 
Mirror,  June  12,  1881. 

With  the  advent  of  the  "  new  dispensation/'  however,  the 
promulgation  of  startling  novelties,  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
worship,  by  no  means  ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  Keshab 
Chandra's  ingenuity  seems  rather  to  have  been  stimulated 
to  fresh  activity  than  otherwise.  We  have  time  only  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  bits  of  sensationalism  which  he  has  in* 
troduced  since  the  proclamation  of  the  '^  new  dispensation.^ 
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First,  we  believe,  was  the  discovery,  loudly  trumpeted,  that 
one  side  of  the  divine  chai*acter  had  been  surprisingly  over- 
looked in  the  worship  of  the  world.  The  devout  had  dwelt 
too  exclusively  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God ;  they  had  for- 
gotten that  God  is  also  our  mother.  Forthwith  the  columns 
of  the  Mirror  were  crowded  with  articles  on  the  maternal 
side  of  the  divine  nature,  with  pious  contemplations  of  the 
motherhood  of  Gods  and  with  prayers  to  the  heavenly  mother. 
The  new  doctrine  was  paraded  as  one  peculiarly  adapted  to 
India ;  in  fact,  was  it  not  a  doctrine  on  which  the  religious 
minds  among  the  Hindus  had  long  pondered,  and  which  was 
symbolized  in  the  wide-spread  worship  of  Kali,  or  Durga,  or 
Bhawani — the  blood-thirsty  wife  of  the  god  Siva?  This 
Kali- worship  has  now,  unfortunately,  become  encrusted  with 
a  vast  mass  of  superstition,  and  is  bad,  and  only  bad  in  its 
present  influence  ;  but  in  a  purer  and  better  age  it  was  rep- 
resentative of  this  great  truth  of  the  divine  maternity  ;  and 
this  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  "  new  dispensation  "  to  re- 
call. For  some  weeks  the  motherhood  of  God  was  a  leading 
subject  of  the  Babu's  utterances.  The  Mirror  was  full  of 
it.  Public  meetings  were  held,  hymns  were  composed  and 
sung,  in  honor  of  the  divine  maternity ;  and  in  Brahmist 
processions  the  banner  of  the  "  divine  mother "  was  borne 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  For  a  time  the  Samaj  was 
given  up  to  a  species  of  religious  adoration  resembling  some- 
what a  refined  Kali-worship,  somewhat  the^  Mariolatry  of 
Eome.^ 

Next  came  a  system  of  pilgrimages.  The  religious  Hindu 
has  ever  been  a  pilgrim.  He  is  wont  to  gird  up  his  loins 
and  start  off  to  some  distant  shrine,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
perhaps,  whence  he  cannot  return  for  months.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  conducted  his  followers  not 
on  earthly  journeys,  attended  with  sore  weariness  and  griev- 
ous discomfort  of  the  flesh,  but  on  journeys  made  only  in 

1  As  long  ago  as  1870,  daring  his  visit  to  England,  he  had  spoken  of  God  as 
a  mother :  "  Surely  we  can  love  him  who  is  the  mother  of  mothers,  and  the 
father  of  fathers."  —  English  Visit,  p.  326.  Theodore  Parker's  inflaence  is  werj 
apparent  here. 
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Bpirit  and  imagination  to  the  sages  and  saints  of  antiquity. 
First  we  have  a  pilgrimage  to  Chaitanya —  the  old  Vaishnaritc 
reformer  of  Bengal ;  then  one  to  Muhammad,  to  Bnddlia,  to 
Socrates,  and  at  last  one  to  Christ.  The  pilgrims  are  oshered 
into  an  apartment  which  tliey  are  told  is  the  abiding  place  of 
the  saint ;  extracts  from  his  writings  are  read  to  them^  em- 
bodying his  most  characteristic  teachings ;  a  lectare  is  deliv- 
ered descriptiye  of  his  life  and  character;  and  a  series  of 
appropriate  contemplations  are  read,  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  pilgrims  sympathy  with  hm  8|Hrit 
and  instructions ;  prayers  are  offered  that  the  hearts  of  the 
pilgrims  may  imbibe  the  peculiar  spiritual  excellence  for 
which  the  object  of  their  contemplations  was  noted,  and  so 
the  "pilgrimage"  ends.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only 
thing  in  all  this  which  is  at  all  new,  is  the  clap-trap  with 
which  the  act  of  contemplating  the  virtues  and  example  of 
departed  worthies  is  invested. 

But  as  the  Babu  declared  that  the  ^^new  dispensation" 
was  tbe  reconciliation  of  all  religions,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  incorporated  into  its  worship 
should  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than  Hinduism.  It  was 
not  long  therefore  ere  the  two  sacraments  of  Christianity 
were  travestied,  and  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  with  the 
variations  which  were  needful  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose, 
were  included  among  the  ceremonies  of  Brahmism ;  how 
often  they  are  practically  observed  we  cannot  say ;  we  have 
only  seen  their  performance  recorded  once  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  Dispensation.  Almost  immediately  after  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  tiiink  it  was,  he  reverted 
once  more  to  ancient  Hinduism,  and  we  see  the  Brahmists 
engaging  under  SLeshab  Chandra's  direction,  in  the  Horn 
ceremony,  —  one  of  the  sacrificial  rites  of  olden  times,  in 
which  the  fire  is  addressed  as  the  visible  symbol  of  Deity. 
The  Babu  took  care  that  his  performance  of  the  ceremony 
should  not,  as  that  of  Hinduism  has,  degenerate  into  actual 
worship  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  symbolical  import  of  it  should 
be  kept  prominent ;  yet  its  true  Hindu  origin  and  significance 
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are  allowed  to  be  equally  prominent.  A  later  novelty  still 
has  been  the  *^  dance  of  the  new  dispensation,"  in  which 
Keshab  Chandra  with  his  devotees  danced  lustily  before  the 
Lord,  after  the  manner  of  king  David.  After  that,  he  pre- 
pared and  caused  to  be  acted  the  ^  drama  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation." In  this  his  early  love  of  dramatic  entertainment 
found  indulgence.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  more  than  a 
mere  enumeration  of  these  novelties ;  neither,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have  we  even  mentioned  them  all.  As  to  them  all,  we 
can  only  say  that  they  do  not  look  to  us  like  the  normal  and 
healthy  developments  of  a  great  system  of  religious  thought 
destined  to  revolutionize  society.  They  look  still  less  as  if 
they  had  been  prompted  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God, — as  Sen  declares  they  all  have  been.  They  look  much 
more  like  the  tricks  of  a  shrewd  demagogue,  or  the  devices 
of  a  crafty  ingenuity  to  get  up  something  new,  and  create  a 
sensation. 

To  us  one  thing  at  least  is  clearly  evident,  —  the  infallible 
inspiration  enjoyed  by  Keshab  Chandra  may  perhaps  enable 
him  to  see  that  all  the  different  faiths  of  the  world  are  every 
one  true ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  yet  enabled  him  to  prove 
it  to  any  one  else.  He  has  been  very  prolific  in  promises 
that  he  is  going  to  show  how  Hinduism  harmonizes  with 
Christianity,  and  both  of  them  with  everything  else  ;  he  has 
made  the  most  extravagant  claims  for  the  ^^  new  dispensa- 
tion," as  being  the  divinely  appointed  synthesis  of  all  reli- 
gions ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the 
process  by  which  it  is  so,  or  to  reconcile  the  differences  which 
the  crudest  scholarship  detects  between  any  two  of  the  reli- 
gions of  mankind.  Thus  far  the  Babu's  essential  harmony 
of  all  faiths,  or  mingling  of  all  previous  dispensations  in  the 
*'  new  dispensation,"  exists  nowhere  save  in  his  own  some- 
what bombastic  orations  and  articles.  The  only  movement 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  his  promises  and  making  good  his 
pretensions,  that  we  can  see,  has  been  the  adoption  into  the 
worship  of  that  portion  of  the  Samaj  which  remains  under 
his  autocratic  rule  of  certain  ceremonies  derived  mostly  from 
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Hinduism,  though  sometimes  from  Christianity,  wfaicft  be 
takes  care  to  spiritualize  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  owm 
notions  of  what  they  ought  to  mean  ;  and  in  his  attempt, 
under  the  name  of  "  pilgrimages,"  to  copy  the  excdl«ioe$ 
and  to  imbil)e  the  fervor  of  devout  men  everywhere. 

The  fact  is,  Babu  Xeshab  Chandra  Sen  is  a  m jstic ;  be 
apprehends   religion  only  emotionally.     For  its  intellectal 
aspect,  as  it  comes  before  the  mind  clothed  in  doctrinal  state- 
ment, he  cares  but  little.    He  has  been  profoundly  impresari 
—  as  who  has  not  ?  —  with  the  moral  exaltation  of  Socrate,      j 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Confucius,  and  of  Buddha  ;  with  the  devool- 
ness  of  Chaitanya ;  with  the  intense  earnestness  of  Mobaia- 
mad  in  the  best  days  of  his  religious  life ;  the  Hebrew  prophets       J 
and  the  Christian  apostles  receive  his  admiration  for  similir      I 
reasons.     Finding  thus  in  men  of  widely  diverse  ftutfas  a       . 
certain  spirit  of  religious  devotion  which  everywhere  bears       I 
the  same  characteristics,  he  at  once  leaps  to  the  oonclosioa 
that  all  the  different  forms  and  outward  ceremonies  in  whkk 
they  expressed  that  feeling  are  equally  valuable  and  genuiDC       | 
vehicles  of  religious  emotion,  and  straightway  seeks  to  incor-       : 
porate  them  all  into  his  own  church.     He  does  not  discrim- 
inate between  the  inner  spirit  of  the  worshipper,  and  the 
outward  means  of  its  expression ;  and  thinks,  that  becaose 
the  first  is  genuine  and  constant  therefore  the  last  also  are 
for  all  time  alike  useful.    He  fails  to  see  that  while  the  inner 
spirit  may  remain  constant  the  modes  of  its  manifestatioa 
must  and  will  vary,  and   adapt  themselves  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  culture  and  education  and  society.     He  appears 
to  think  that  by  inventing  a  species  of  religious  worship  in 
which  shall  be  represented  the  quiescence  of  Buddhism  and 
the  rapt  contemplation  of  Ciiaitanya  and  the  ceremoni^  of 
Hinduism  and  the  sacraments  of  Christianity,  he  has  per- 
formed  his   promise   of   showing  the   essential  oneness  of 
these  different  faiths,  and  of  bringing  them  all  together  into 
a  '^  new  dispensation."    And  so  perhaps  he  might,  if  religioe 
were  nothing  other  than  ceremony,  or  if  the  ceremonies  of 
one  age  or  of  one  religion  were  necessarily  universal  and 
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adequate  expressions  of  that  religious  spirit  which  is  every- 
where present  in  humanity,  and  were  hence  adapted  for 
every  age  and  every  state  of  society.  The  fact  is  overlooked 
that  men  outgrow  the  forms  wherein  the  life  within  is 
clothed,  just  as  their  bodies  do  their  clothes.  The  "  new 
dispensation "  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  collection  of  the 
ca8!>off  garments  of  ancient  religions  —  a  cult  composed  of 
ceremonies  which  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  outgrown 
and  discarded  shells  of  the  crustacean  dwellers  in  our  bays 
and  harbors. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  devout  men  whose 
characters  and  example  exert  the  most  influence  over  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  opposition  to 
current  modes  of  religious  thought  and  worship  than  for  the 
development  of  their  own  piety  according  to  them.     Muham- 
niad»  Socrates,  Gautama  Buddha,  and   Ghaitanya  were  all 
reformers.    They  all  protested  against  the  religions  which 
they  found  in  vogue.     The  religious  principle  within  them 
as  individuals  was  too  strong  and  too  pure  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  faulty  systems  under  which 
they  were  educated.     Their  fervid  piety  existed   rather  in 
flpite  of  than  because  of  the  religions  professed  around  them. 
This  proves  much  for  the  permanence  and  similarity  of  the 
religious  instinct  in  mankind,  but  nothing  for  the  unity  of 
the  several  reUgious  systems  of  the  world.     We  most  gladly 
acknowledge  this  oneness  of  the   religious  sentiment;  we 
deny  that  it  proves,  as  Sen  seems  to  think  it  does,  the  essen- 
tial harmony  of  the  external  modes  by  which  it  has  sought 
to  manifest  itself.     The  unity  of  all  religions  is  not  to  be 
demonstrated  by  inventing  a  mongrel   system  of  worship 
composed  of  ceremonies   borrowed  from  them  all,  nor  yet 
by  trying  to  imitate  the  excellences   and  to   practise  the 
fervor  of  the  devout  souls  whose  lives  adorn  the  histories  of 
all.    The  Babu  has  demonstrated   nothing.     He   has  only 
called  attention   to  the   fact,  which  everybody  who  knows 
anything  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  already,  that  in  every 
age  and  in  all  religions  there  have  been  devout  worshippers 
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of  QoA  —  holy  men  whose  lives  and   actions   hare  bonit 
witness  to  the  universality  of  the  religious  faculty  in  men. 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen's  religious  and  intellectual  life  has 
been  moulded  by  diverse  influences.  We  Iiave  seen  that  m 
his  early  days  he  was  a  member  of  a  Hindu  family  what 
were  practised  with  great  assiduity,  after  the  straitest  customi 
of  his  people,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religioa. 
The  family  were  followers  of  Chaitanya,  the  great  pcfonner, 
whose  peculiar  mysticism  has  permeated  BengaL  Keshab'i 
entire  religious  experience  has  been  affected  by  this  mysti* 
cism,  imbibed  in  his  earliest  and  most  susceptible  yeara^ 
Later  he  received  an  intellectual  impulse,  from  contact  witk 
Western  ideas,  which  reacted  both  on  his  moral  and  spir- 
itual  life.  And  when  he  began  to  read  the  Bible,  and  became 
familiar  with  the  character  of  Glirist,  he  became  subject  to 
the  last  and  in  some  respects  the  strongest  of  all  tlie  influences 
which  have  moulded  his  character  and  been  reflected  in  the 
history  of  the  society  over  which  he  now  presides.  In 
addition  to  all,  there  is  in  his  mind  a  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism which  has  ever  led  him  to  exaggerate  the  exceUenoe 
of  whatever  is  peculiarly  Hindu,  and  to  affect  a  certaia 
lofty  disparagement  of  Christianity,  which  he  stigmatises  at 
"Western."  The  influences  which  have  formed  his  char- 
acter and  determined  his  religious  experience  have  been  thus 
varied  in  their  source  and  their  nature;  the  motives  faj 
which  his  actions  have  been  guided  have  been  no  less  sol 
At  one  time  we  cannot  help  according  to  him  the  praise  of  a 
pure  and  exalted  philanthropy  and  the  admiration  doe  to  as 
intense  and  genuine  religious  devotion ;  at  another  time  he 
acts  on  a  plane  no  higher  than  that  of  a  demagogue,  devises 
tricks  to  entrap  unthinking  followers  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  manager  of  a  circus,  or  schemes  for  personal  authority 
like  a  modem  politician.  At  one  time,  again,  our  attention 
is  attracted  and  our  admiration  is  excited,  no  less  by  the 
height  of  his  eloquence  than  by  the  fervor  and  depth  of  hit 
religious  emotion,  as  he  utters  words  which  glow  with  love 
and  faith  in  Christ ;  soon  we  can  hardly  restrain  our  laughter 
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at    some  description  of  a  "  pilgrimage "  or  other  Brahmist 

ceremony,  in  which  bathos  and  bombast  are  curiously  mingled. 

Yet  on  the  whole  we  cannot  withhold,  and  we  do  not  wish 

to  ^vrithhold,  from  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  our  respect  and  our 

admiration.     In  spite  of  faults  and  foibles,  —  which  in  some 

cases  are  mere  amiable  weaknesses,  in  others  eccentricities, 

and  in  a  few  cases  radical  defects  of  character,  —  he  stands 

before  us  as  a  strong,  sincere  man,  of  unquestioned  ability 

and  influence,  pure  in  heart  and  upright  in  conduct,  intense 

and  fervid  in  his  religious  life,  drawing  deeply  into  his  own 

spirit  the  spiritual  influences  which  come  from  the  character 

of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conscientiously  trying  to  elevate  and 

benefit  his  countrymen.     While  regretting  what  seem  to  us 

to  be  his  faults  and  his  follies,  we  can  yet  be  grateful  for  the 

strength  of  the  good  that  there  is  in  him,  and  can  rejoice  in 

what  he  is,  though  wishing  he  were  more. 

The  history  which  we  have  now,  in  these  two  articles,  re- 
viewed is  identical  with  the  history  of  three  men  who  have 
been  the  chief  factors  in  it.    Without  Ram  Mahan  Rai  the 
Brahma  Samaj  would  not  have  existed ;  without  Debendra- 
nath  Tagore  its  organization  would  not  have  been  perfected  ; 
and  it  waited  for  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  to  lead  it  in  the  path 
of  its  later  developments.     In  the  time  of  the  first  the  Samaj 
was  essentially  Vedic,  though  nominally  eclectic  ;  the  second 
gave  it  shape,  directed   its  earlier  activities,  and  freed  it 
from  the   incubus  of  Vedic  authority ;   and  the  third  has 
infused  into  it  a  far  stronger  religious  spirit,  he  has  devised 
for  it  a  ritual  of  worship,  which  in  his  hands  is  undoubt- 
edly impressive,  however  inharmonious  with  each  other  its 
several  elements  may  be,  and  he  has  induced  it  to  under- 
take various  forms  of  philanthropic  and  missionary  work. 
Under  his  leadership  it  has  spread  out  its  arms  far  and  wide, 
so  that  the  little  solitary  society  formed  by  Ram  Mahan  Rai 
at  Calcutta  in  1830  now  has  branches  all  through  Northern 
India,  from  Dacca  in  the  extreme  east,  to  Lahore  in  the  far 
northwest;   it  embraces,  at  least  in  nominal  membership, 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  adherents ;  while  affiliated 
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Saraajes  are  found  at  Bombaj,  at  Ahmedabad,  at  Pooot,  Mt 
Bangalore,  at  Madras,  at  Maugalore,  aiid  posBibly  at  odwr 
cities  too  in  the  west  and  south.  These  all  hare  felt  mare 
or  less  of  the  influence  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  thongfa  tiiej 
are  not  all,  at  the  present  time,  directly  connected  with  tint 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India,  as  his  own  society  is  calkd. 
Since  the  formation  by  secession  of  tlie  Sadharan  Bnim 
Samaj,  after  the  Euch  Bihar  marriage  in  1878,  maoj  of 
the  country  branches  have  united  with  it,  and  others  are 
independent  of  either,  though  holding  in  the  main  ainilar 
Tiews, 


ARTICLE    VII. 
CTESIAS    OF    CNIDUa 

BT  PROF.  H.  A.  SOHOMP,  BMORT  COLLBOB,  OXFORD,  OBORGL4. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  history  is  of  more  real  interest  to 
the  historian,  antiquarian,  or  biblical  student  than  the  few 
centuries  immediately  preceding  400  B.C.,  when  the  Oreeks 
made  their  first  invasion  of  Upper  Asia.  Precioos  must  be 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  Elast  which  even  the  fragmentaiy 
records  of  history  and  monumental  inscriptions  hare  left  to 
us.  Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Upper  Asia  at  this  period,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  profane  history  is  concerned,  we  owe  to 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  of  Cnidus;  both  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
birth  and  living  almost  as  contemporaries.  The  woriu  of 
Xenophon,  it  is  true,  have  some  value  here ;  but  chiefly  as 
the  observations  of  a  judicious  traveller,  and  not  as  the 
laborious  researches  of  the  industrious  historian.  In  bis 
Anabasis  he  holds  closely  to  his  theme  —  the  march  of  the 
Oreeks ;  and  in  the  Cyropaedia  he  portrays  a  character  too 
unreal  to  be  historical.  As  a  historian,  then,  of  Persia,  Xeno- 
phon is  of  little  value.  Other  Oi-eek  writers  have  touched 
upon  Persian  history,  but  their  meagre  accounts,  while 
throwing  a  gleam  of  light  occasionally  here  and  there,  <rft- 
times  perplex  rather  than  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  penetrat* 
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the  obscurities  of  that  little-known  period.  Sach  writers 
^w^ere  Hecataeos  of  Miletus,  Gliaron  of  Lampsacus,  and  Hellan- 
icus  of  Mitylene ;  but  these  are  of  small  account  as  authori- 
ties for  Persian  history. 

As  to  Herodotus,  perhaps  in  no  part  of  bis  history  is  he  less 
informed  than  where  he  attempts  to  gire  us  an  account  of  the 
primitive  chronicles  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians. 
In  Egypt  he  is  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  be  relates,  and 
lie  has  evidently  long  resided  on  the  l^nks  of  the  Nile.    Not 
so  as  to  Mesopotamia.    It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  he 
^was  never  more  than  once  east  of  the  Halys ;  and  then  he 
travelled  by  a  single   road  to  Babylon,  if  indeed   he  ever 
visited  this  place  at  all,  which  has  been  much  questioned. 
Into  Assyria,  Media,  and   Persia   proper  he  evidently  did 
not  penetrate,  and  his  chief  authority  seems  to  have  been  a 
priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon.     Being  a  stranger  of  the  hated 
Greek  race,  and  visiting  Babylon  during  the  reign  of  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  memory  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  must  have 
been  fresh   in   the  minds  of  the  haughty   Achaemenidae, 
Herodotus*s  opportunities  for  investigating  the  sources  of 
Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian  history  must  have  been  in- 
deed small.    Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  a  Chaldean  gloss 
should  cover  his  story,  since  he  probably  received  most  of 
his  information   from  no  better  authority?    But   more  of 
this  hereafter. 

As  to  Persian  authorities  for  the  period  in  question,  out- 
side of  inscriptions  absolutely  nothing  exists.  Several  cen- 
turies after  the  Moslem  conquest,  the  celebrated  Ferdusi  — 
the  Persian  Homer — was  employed  by  the  Caliph  Maiimoud 
to  collect  and  weave  together  such  fragments,  mostly  tradi- 
•  tionary,  of  ancient  Persian  history  as  still  existed.  The 
result  was  the  compilation  known  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  or 
King-history.  But  this  work  is  too  modern,  is  based  upon 
too.small  a  margin  of  fact  and  has  too  much  Oriental  color- 
ing to  be  of  value  as  an  authentic  record.  In  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  impartial  history  composed  under  the 
absolute  tyrannies  of  the  Bast    The  true  sources  of  history 
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would  hare  been  found  in  tliose  royal  archives  "wh  »#erc 
preserved  with  such  care  in  the  monarch's  cov«;'  and  woe 
betide  the  poor  chronicler  who  should  dare  to  depict  tratb- 
fully  the  vices  and  rottenness  of  royalty.  Who  docs  not  re- 
member the  vaunted  clemency  of  Xerxes  in  sparing  from 
condign  punishment  his  aged  uncle  who  had  remonstrated 
against  the  Grecian  expedition  ?  To  look  for  reliable  history 
from  Persian  sources  would  indeed  be  absurd. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  the  inscriptions  left  by  the  varioai 
monarchs  of  their  respective  reigns,  as  giving  us  a  tnitfafol 
and  complete  history  of  their  own  times.  What  inscripdoo 
tells  of  its  author's  disasters  ?  Take  the  celebrated  Behiston 
inscription,  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  it  is  but  a  8eri» 
of  triumphs  ;  and  even  though  it  had  been  prolonged  to  the 
end  of  Darius's  reign,  would  it  have  mentioned  Maratbos,  or 
the  disastrous  Scythian  expedition  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  how  valuable  to  the  world 
would  have  been  a  history  compiled  by  a  writer  who  enjoyed 
such  extraordinary  opportunities  as  Ctesias.  For  seventeen 
years  he  resided  at  the  Persian  court  as  royal  physician; 
and  among  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  that  favored  class — the  court  physicians — Ctesias  had 
the  opportunity  to  search  the  royal  archives,  the  recorda  <rf 
the  ancient  kings ;  a  privilege  never  accorded  to  any  other 
Gr6ek,  so  far  as  we  know.  His  history,  too,  was  given  to 
the  world  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  King;  and 
he  could  portray  the  vices  of  royalty  without  fear  or  favor. 
That  he  has  done  this,  we  need  only  instance  his  acooont  of 
that  imperial  tigress,  Parysatis,  and  of  her  husband  Darius. 
From  what  other  author  could  we  have  gained  so  just  a  con- 
ception of  the  gilded  wickedness  of  the  court  in  all  its 
splendors  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  work  of  Ctenaa 
might  have  afforded  us  much  light  upon  that  obscure  qoestioD, 
the  relation  of  the  captive  Jews  to  the  monarchies  of  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia.  True,  we  ought  n6t  to  expect 
pny  detailed  account  of  one  tribe  among  more  than  a  hundred 
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Hwt'  »nbject  nations,  from  a  foreign  writer  who  probably  knew 
little  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation ;  for  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  colonized  at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  while  his 
place  as  a  physician  would  liave  been  near  the  monarch's 
»ide ;  yet,  in  examining  the  royal  archives  from  which  his 
Tersian  history,  Th  Ilepaucd^  was  compiled,  his  eye  doubtless 
fell  upon  many  of  tliose  royal  decrees  issued  concerning  the 
exiled  seed  of  Israel.  Doubtless  he  saw  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
decrees  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  concerning  the  return  of  the 
captives  ;  and  also  that  decree  by  which  Ahasuerus  —  proba- 
bly Xerxes —  sentenced,  at  Haman's  instigation,  the  whole 
Jewish  race  to  destruction.  And  whether  Ctesias  had 
mentioned  all  or  any  of  these  decrees,  yet  a  work  written 
under  such  circumstances  and  compiled  from  the  annals  of 
a  reigning  family  still  on  the  throne,  and  less  than  a  century 
after  many  of  the  events  narrated  concerning  the  captive 
tribes,  would  certainly  have  contained  much  which  might 
now  shed  light  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  though 
obscure  points  in  biblical  or  in  classical  history.  We  may 
well  agree  with  Schoell,  the  historian  of  Greek  literature, 
that "  the  loss  of  few  works  of  antiquity  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  tliat  of  Ctesias  of  Cnidus." 

'*  Ctesias,  a  Cnidian  physician,"  says  Suidas,  "  was  the  son 
of  Ctesiarchus,  or  Ctesiochus ;  and  he  composed  the  Persian 
history  in  twenty-three  books."  Eudocia,  in  her  Dictionary, 
makes  the  same  statement,  so  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
to  arouse  more  than  a  suspicion  that  her  account  is  taken  from 
Suidas.  If  so,  the  time  of  the  latter  must  be  put  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century. 

Ctesias  was  born  in  Cnidus  of  Caria,  and  belonged  to  the 
famed  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  who  boasted  of  medicine 
as  their  own  peculiar  inheritance.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact 
period  of  his  birth,  but  we  know  that  he  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Herodotus,  though  he  was  probably  born  be- 
fore Herodotus's  death.  Perhaps  he  was  about  the  age  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  born  not  far  from  440  B.c.     Of  his  early 
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life  we  know  nothing ;  nor  can  we  tell  how  or  when  \m 
came  into  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch.     It  has  been 
very  generally  asserted,  probably  on  the  authority  erf  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  that  Gtesias  was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tea 
Thousand,  and  was  taken   prisoner  at  Gunaxa.       Bat  that 
this  statement  of  Diodoms  is  wrong  is  perfectly  apparent. 
Diodorus  (Lib.  xiv.  ch.  46)  says,  after  relating  the  cmeltiM 
inflicted  upon  the  Carthaginian  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  and 
otlier  Sicilian  cities,  that  Ctesias,  the  author  of  the  Persiaii 
history,  ends  his  work  at  this  same  year,  i.e.  the  third  year 
of  tlie  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  B.C.  399-398 ;  having  began  it 
from  the  times  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.     According  to  Major 
Bennel's  calculation,  the  battle  of  Gunaxa  was  foaght  Sep* 
tember  7,  B.C.  401.    This  would  leave  only  two  or  three 
years  between  Gtesias's  assumed  capture  and  the  end  <rf  his 
history ;  yet  Diodorus,  undoubtedly  following  Cteaias  him- 
self, says  that  the  latter  remained  seventeen  years  in  Persia. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  from  Xenophon  that  Ctesias  was  not 
captured  at  Gunaxa ;  for  in  the  Anabasis,  after  nieationing 
the  onset  of  the  Persians  witli  scythe-bearing  cliariots  upon 
the  Greek  lines,  Xenophon  says  that  the  only  loss  sustained 
by  the  Greeks  in  this  charge  was  the  wounding  of  one  man 
by  a  bowshot;  while  another  was  caught  by  the  chariotB 
as  if  in  a  hippodrome,  but  was  not  hurt     Immediately 
after  this  onset  occurred  the  rencounter  between  Cyrus  and 
Artaxerxes  beyond  the  Greek  left,  when  Gyrus  was  killed 
and  Artaxerxes  was  wounded.     Xenophon  adds  that  Ctesias 
healed  the  king's  wound,  which  could  not  have  been  a  severe 
one,  as  the  king  directly  after  leads  his  army  to  plunder  the 
Oreek  camp.    Therefore,  at  the  time  when  Artaxerxes  was 
wounded,  no  Greek  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  Ctesias 
could  not  have  been  present,  a  newly-made  captive,  to  {day 
the  role  of  royal  physician.     Besides,  as  Baehr  has  remariced 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  Gtesias,  it  is  beyond  probability  that 
the  treatment  of  the  royal  wound  would  have  been  committed 
to  a  stranger  just  captured  from  the  enemy.     Clearly,  tlien, 
Ctesias  must  long  have  resided  at  the  Persian  court  before 
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'kihe  Anabasis.  Bat  how,  or  when,  he  came  to  Persia,  we  are 
XI ot  informed.  Felix  Baehr  suggests  tiiat  Ctesias,  either  of 
Yi\&  own  accord  or  involuntarily,  had  gone  to  the  monarch's 
eourt  about  416  B.C.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  before- 
mentioned  assertion  of  Diodorus  that  Ctesias's  history  ends 
899  B.C.,  to  which  if  seventeen  years,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Persia,  be  added,  we  have  416  B.a  as  the  year  in 
-which  Ctesias  came  to  Persia.  One  statement,  however, 
which  not  even  the  judicious  Baehr  seems  to  have  regarded, 
appears  to  militate  against  this  chronology.  Ctesias  says 
that  the  Greek  generals,  after  long  imprisonment,  were  put 
to  death,  Menon  excepted  ;  and  that  eig'ht  years  afterwards 
palm  trees,  which  Parysatis  had  secretly  planted,  appeai'ed 
at  the  tomb  of  Clearchus.  If  this  story,  which  of  course 
comes  through  Photius,  be  true,  the  end  of  the  Persian  history 
could  not  be  placed  earlier  than  392  b.c.  This  still  leaves 
the  period  of  Ctesias's  arrival  in  Persia  undetermined.  Pen- 
haps  we  might  conjecture,  with  some  probability,  that  Ctesias 
was  one  of  those  Greeks  who,  in  the  days  of  Darius  Ochus, 
had  been  taken  captive  to  the  Persian  court,  or  had  been 
allured  thither  by  the  rewards  offered  for  Greek  physicians, 
after  the  Egyptian  doctors  had  been  dismissed.  Many  Greeks 
were  attached  to  the  Persian  service  even  to  the  end  of  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty ;  and  four  thousand  Greeks,  the  royal 
band,  formed  the  most  faithful  part  of  the  army  of  Darius 
Codomannns  in  his  conflict  with  Alexander  the  Great.  And 
yet,  judging  from  the  last  of  the  fragments  we  have  of 
Ctesias,  we  can  but  conclude  that  his  remaining  in  Persia 
was  at  least  involuntary.  His  correspondence  with  Conon, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  and  his  appending  to  Conon's  letter 
to  the  king  the  request  that  he  (Ctesias)  might  be  sent  to 
confer  with  Conon,  and  the  return  to  his  native  land  which 
shortly  after  followed,  indicate  a  preconceived  desire  on  his 
part  to  b^  free  from  the  toils  of  such  splendid,  yet  treach- 
erous and  cruel  masters  as  the  Persian  kings. 

Seven  works  have  been  ascril)ed  to  Ctesias,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  of  them  are  of  doubtful  authority. 
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Wliether  some  of  these  works  are  by  our    Ctesias,  or  br 
another  of  tlie  same  name,  or  from  other  authors  maj  pe^ 
haps  be  questioned.    These  works  are :  (a)  On  Moautaios, 
Ilepl  'Op&v;   (6)    Periplus  of  Asia;  (c)  On  Rivers,  H^ 
IIoTafi&v ;  (e/)  On  the  Tribute  of  Asia,  Ilepi^  rmv  warra  ri^v 
^Aaiav  ^/mop.;  also  a  treatise  on  medicine.     These  works,  in 
addition  to  his  two  best  known-works,  the  Persica  and  the 
Lidica,  have  been  attributed  to  Ctesias.     They  have   beca 
quoted  chiefly  by  the  geographers,  as  Strabo  and  Stephan  of 
Byzantium ;  and  by  the  compilers,  Suidas,  Athenaeua,  and 
Plutarch.    The  patrial  designation  of  Gnidian  is  rarelj  added 
by  any  of  these  writers  to  the  name  of  the  Ctesias    from 
whom  they  quote.     This,  however,  can  hardly  be  an  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  the  extracts  as  if  not  takea 
from  the  Gnidian   Ctesias.     Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of   Arta- 
xerxes,  quotes  from  Ctesias  by  name  twenty  times,  witbonft 
once  adding  the  epithet  of  Cnidian ;   Athenaeus   mentions 
Ctesias  twelve  times,  but  only  once  does  he  use  the  Cnidian 
to  define  his  authority  more  closely  ;  Stephan  quotes  Ctesias 
four  times,  but  omits  the  Cuidus ;   nor  does  Strabo  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  his  numerous  excerpta  from  Ctesias 
inform  us  that  his  authority  was  the  Cnidian  Ctesias.     From 
this  it  is  plain  that  we  can  infer  nothing  conclusive  relative 
to  our  Ctesias  as  the  author  of  the  numerous  works  attrib- 
uted to  him.     But  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  been  the  author  of  so  many  and  such  diverse  works. 
A  royal  physician  living  at  Susa  would  certainly  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  compose  works  upon  topics  foreign  to 
his  profession,  and  often  concerning  the  geography,  etc.,  of 
countries  which  he  probably  never  visited. 

But  the  two  works  on  Persian  and  Indian  history,  Tck 
IlepaiKd  and  ra  ^IvBixd^  are  those  by  which  Ctesias  is  almo^ 
exclusively  known  to  the  world.  These  two  fragments  we 
owe  almost  entirely  to  Photius,  the  learned  Patriarcli  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  892.  In  his  Myriobiblon  Photius  gives  ua  a 
jumbled  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  read,  and  an  epitome  of 
each.    Among  these  authors  he  gives  a  synopsis  of  Ctesias's 
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I^ersian  and  Indian  histories ;  the  former  of  which,  we  are 

informed,  was  written  in  twenty-three  books,  and  the  latter 

in  one  book.     The  first  six  books  of  the  Persica  make  what  is 

oommonly  known  as  Ctesias's  Assyrian  history.     Only  with 

Cyrus  the  Great,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  does 

"the  Persian  history  proper  commence.     It  seems  not  unlikely 

t-hat  in  the  age  of  Photius  the  Assyriaca  and  the   Persica 

-were   considered   separate  works ;   at  least,   the   patriarch 

seems  to  have  read  only  the  Persica,  as  he  gives  no  epitome 

of  the  first  six  books.    Tliis  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 

the  few  notices  or  quotations  from  the  Assyriaca,  made 

chiefly  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  are  so  blended  with  other  matter 

that  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  how  much  has  been 

taken  from  Otesias.     Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a 

consecutive  epitome  of  an  author,  so  that  we  are  not  left  in 

doubt  as  to  his  authority. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  not  a  single  line 
extant  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  Ctesias's  own  words. 
He  is  quoted  always  in  oratio  obliqua  —  a  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered when  his  style  is  attacked  by  modern  writers.  Photius 
tells  us  that  Ctesias  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  but  certainly 
there  is  but  little  trace  of  Ionic  in  any  of  the  excerpta  from  his 
works.  The  first  six  books  of  the  Persian  history,  i.e.  the 
Assyriaca,  treat  of  Assyrian  affairs  from  Ninus  to  Cyrus  the 
Great.  Diodorus,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know 
of  the  Assyriaca,  dwells  mostly  upon  the  first  and  second 
books,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  reigns  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis ;  while  from  Books  m.-vi.,  the  period  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  we  have  little  besides  the  episodes  of  Memnon 
and  Sardanapalus.  Books  vn.-xiii.  treat  of  Persian  history 
from  the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  death  of  Xerxes. 
In  this  part  of  his  history  Ctesias  is  often  in  conflict  with 
Herodotus.  The  remaining  books,  xiv.-xxin.,  continue  the 
Persian  history  to  Ctesias's  own  time  (B.C.  399). 

perhaps  the  veracity  of  few  ancient  writers  has  been  more 
called  in  question  than  that  of  the  Cnidian  historian.  His 
motives  for  writing,  his  style,  his  fidelity,  his  capacity  have 
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all  been  yehemently  attacked.    But  eren  his  enemies  baT« 
been  forced  to  concede  his  great  facilities  for  iiiTestigatliig 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats;  and  they  have    also  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  such  opportunity  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  foreigner.      His  greater  credit    among  the 
ancients  than  Herodotus  they  also  reluctantly  grant ;  thoofh 
they  labor  diligently  to  account  for  such  superior  authority. 
It  is  undeniable  that  almost  all  ancient   authors  followed 
Gtesias  in  preference  to  Herodotus.    It  is  from  the  8cbo(d 
of  Herodotus  that  the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  his  riral 
have  been  made  in  modem  times.  The  followers  of  Herodoti» 
deem  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  credit  of  their  favorite  that 
that  of  tlie  Gnidian  shall  be  overthrown.     Larcher,  Raw- 
linson,  and  other  followers  of  the  Herodotean  narrative  freely 
denounce  Gtesias  as  a  most  unblushing  liar.     We  would  not 
for  a  moment  undervalue  the  great  services  to  Oriental  his- 
tory conferred  by  the  brothers  Rawlinson,  and  especially  do 
we  acknowledge  the  great  services  rendered  to  history  by  ibe 
laborious  researches  in  the  East  made  by  Sir  Henry ;  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  bitter 
attacks  upon  Gtesias  in  which   the  learned   antiquarian  so 
often  indulges.     His  hostility  to  the  Gnidian   seems  to  be 
chronic.     Barely  does  he  mention  him  without  disparaging 
his  authority.     Some  examples  of  his  not  very  complimentary 
allusions  to  Gtesias  are:  ^^His  authority  carries  no  ireight 
against  the  distinct  testimony  of  Herodotus";   ^* Gtesias, 
with  his  usual  incorrectness " ;  ^^  an  utterly  worthless  au- 
thority"; "with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth";  "  Pew  will 
credit  Gtesias  where  he  contradicts  Herodotus  "  ;  "  The  list 
[of  kings]  of  Gtesias  bears  fraud  upon  its  face."     Bawlinsou 
charges  Gtesias  with  seeking  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  his 
great  predecessor,  in  order  to  build  up  his  own  and  cause  bis 
history  to  supersede  that  of  Herodotus,  whose  cliarm3  of 
composition  he  felt  himself  unable  to  rivaL    How  Bawlinsou 
could  presume  to  judge  of  the  style  of  Gtesias,  of  wh^^ 
works  we  do  not  know  that  we  possess  a  line,  is  certainly 
puzzling.    Bawlinsou  furthermore  chaises  Gtesias  with  de- 
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liberately  planning  to  contradict  Herodotns,  whenever  pos- 
sible without  danger  of  detection  ;  and  by  "  most  unblushing 
effrontery  he  palmed  off  his  history  upon  the  world,  and 
made  it  8u})stitute  that  of  Herodotus/'  Yet  he  is  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  superior  weight  of  Ctesias's  authority 
among  the  ancients,  bat  attributes  it  to  lack  of  materials  with 
which  to  confute  him.  He  finds  some  consolation,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  the  "  true  "  Plutarch  disputed 
the  truth  of  some  of  Ctesias's  statements ;  but  he  neglects  to 
tell  us  that  these  criticisms  were  in  reference  to  the  Indian 
history.  It  really  seems  ridiculous  in  Rawlinson,  even  in  a 
foot  note,  to  quote  a  Lucian  or  an  Aelian  to  overthrow 
Ctesias.  Even  if  these  writers  were  authorities,  their  evidence 
w^ould  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Herodotus  school ; 
for  Lucian,  who  mentions  Ctesias  but  three  times,  invariably 
refers  to  him  along  with  other  fablemongers,  as  Herodotus, 
Homer,  et  al.  Lucian,  if  he  be  true,  is  a  witness  who  proves 
too  much  for  the  paitisans  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  method  with  the  followers  of  this  great  author  to 
use  the  Indica  to  impugn  and  overthrow  Ctesias's  credit,  and 
then  to  discredit  him  in  his  Persian  history.  It  will  not  do 
to  pretend  that  Herodotus  had  equal  opportunities  with 
Ctesias  to  know  the  history  of  the  East.  A  desire  to  contra- 
dict Herodotns  seems  but  a  feeble  motive  to  assign  as  the 
basis  of  Ctesias's  history.  How  could  it  have  prompted  the 
Indian  History,  when  Herodotus  wrote  no  Indian  history  ? 
or  could  it  have  been  the  cause  for  writing  the  last  ten  books 
of  the  Persian  history,  since  Herodotus  gives  us  nothing  of 
Persia  later  than  Xerxes?  Most  of  Ctesias's  work,  then, 
could  not  have  been  written  to  "  contradict  the  assertions  of 
his  rival."  Other  grounds,  therefore,  must  be  sought  to 
account  for  that  ^^  system  of  enormous  lying  by  which  Ctesias 
strove  to  rise  into  notice." 

Most  of  what  we  have  of  the  Indica  is  in  Photius's  epitome. 
The  work  is  quoted  by  seven  or  eight  other  writers ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  these  quotations  embrace 
some  of  the  extracts  given  by  Photius.    This  would  indicate 
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that  in  Photms  we  have  the  substance  of  the  whole  vork, 
since  so  many  writers  would  almost  certainly  have  quoted 
other  portions  of  the  work  as  well,  had  it  comprehended 
much  beyond  what  Photius  has  given  us. 

We  are  enabled,  then,  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of 
the  Indica,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  collection  of  stories  o£ 
the  reputed  animals  and  vegetable  productions  of  India,  that 
fable-land  of  ancient  story.     We  repeat,  these    stories  can 
hardly  be  Ctesias's  own  invention,  for  we  have  no  eridence 
that  he  ever  visited  India.     What  he  describes  is  most  prob- 
ably but  the  essence  of  the  wonderful  legends  popular  then 
in  Persia  concerning  India.     That  Ctesias    was   never  ia 
India  seems  to  be  implied  in  his  own  work  ;  e.f2C.  in  speaking 
of  a  certain   Indian  tribe,  he  says  that  he   has  seen  tvo 
women  and  five  men  of  this  nation,  doubtless  at  the  Persiui 
court;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  had  he  visited  this 
nation  he  would  have  seen  no  more  tlian  seven  individuals 
belonging  to  it.     Merely  through  reports  of  travellers,  tbca, 
he  had  learned  of  the  enormous  reputed  width  of  the  Indus. 
The  few  wandering  travellers  and  merchants  who  visited 
India  brought  back  wonderful  stories  of  what  they  professed 
to  have  seen  or  heard,  and  the  walls  of  Persepolis  faithfallf 
reflected  in  their  sculptures  the  legends  of  the  Indus.    Not 
until  the  expedition  of  Alexander  were  the  Oredcs  in  any 
sense  familiar  with  India. 

To  mention  some  of  the  wonders  described  by  Ctesias, 
we  are  told  that  an  amphibious  worm  (o-iwiXiyf )  seven  cubits 
long  lives  in  the  Indus  ;  that  it  comes  forth  at  night  to  prey 
upon  the  land,  and  is  caught  by  hooks,  then  hung  up  for 
thirty  days ;  and  that  its  distilled  oil,  which  will  bum  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  is  carried  only  to  the  king. 
We  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  an 
exaggerated  description  of  the  crocodile,  of  which  Ctesm 
probably  knew  nothing  save  by  report.  Probably  from 
similar  sources  Ctesias  received  the  story  of  the  Indian 
mountain  tribe,  whose  women  brought  forth  bat  once ;  the 
children  having  teeth  from  birth,  and  being  eight-toed,  and 
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^ray-haired  until  thirty  years  old,  when  the  hair  begins  to 

turn  black ;  and  their  ears  are  large  enongh  to  touch  behind, 

ajmd  coTer  the  elbows.    So,  also,  he  derives  the  story  of  the 

orocotta  or  dog-wolf,  which  Pliny  calls  the  hyaena.    This 

itfTBs  said  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  lure  men  at  night 

l>y  its  cry  to  their  destruction.    Thus,  too,  were  probably 

derived  the  stories  of  the  Euboean  sheep,  which  have  no 

bile ;  of  the  Cynocephali,  who  do  not  wash,  and  live  on  milk, 

CLnd  iiave  long  tails ;  of  the  onager  (Svo^  Srfpto^^^  which  Baehr 

believes  to  be  the  rhinoceros.  So,  also,  are  derived  the  stories 

of  the  trees,  as  the  parebus,  which  could  attract  metallic  or 

vegetable  substances ;  and  of  the  siptachora,which  grows  along 

the  Hyparchus,  overhanging  the  river,  and  for  one  month  in 

the  year  dropping  its  tears  (Bcucpva)  of  gum  into  the  water, 

-where  they  harden  into  the  oft-mentioned  electrum  of  the 

ancients.    In  the  mountains  lived  a  dog-headed  race,  which 

had  no  language,  but  barked  like  dogs,  and  had  canine  teeth 

and  claws.    Here,  too,  belong  the  stories  of  the  pygmies 

and  the  griffins,  both  of  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 

mythology  of  the  East;  and   of  the  fountain  whose   red 

(chalybeate)  waters  compelled  him  who  drank  them  to  reveal 

all  his  inner  life  —  a  story  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 

Virgin  Fountain  at  Jerusalem,  whose  waters  were  used  as  a 

test  for  female  chastity.    Wonderful  stories,  too,  were  told 

of  the  little  understood  magnetic  stone,  the  sesame-emitting 

serpent;    and  of   the  famous  martichoras,  tiie  man-eater 

already  alluded  to. 

We  have  here  alluded  to  neiurly  all  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Indica  as  given  by  Photius.  Surely,  if  any  more^ 
marvellous  accounts  had  been  found  in  the  work  they 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  by  the  wonder-loving 
Aelian,  who  has,  as  usual,  extracted  the  most  wonderful 
stories  in  the  work.  The  Indica  seems,  then,  to  have  been 
written  to  give  the  Greeks  an  account  of  the  popular  belief 
among  the  Persians  in  regard  to  India.  But  were  these 
stories  purely  creations  of  Ctesias's  brain?  So  Bawlinson 
and  the  partisans  of  Herodotus  would  have  us  believe.  But 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  97 
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there  are  few  of  the  marvels  related  which  could  not  now  be 
tallied  by  similar  stories  still  current  in  the  East  Exsm 
many  devout  Mussulmeu  believe,  as  firmljr  as  they  beliere  ia 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  that  in  the  depths  of  Africa  a  dog- 
headed  race  still  live — the  Beni  Kelaab,  as  they  are  ci&ed 
by  the  Moslem  pilgrim  Haj  Hamed ;  and  there  dwefl  tke 
terrible  Yam-Yam  of  the  desert,  who  Imve  tails,  tboi:^  tbey 
are  good  Mussulmen.  Haj  Hamed  says  that  be  was  called 
by  them  in  derision,  "  the  tailless  fellow."  When  Herodotn 
mentions  among  the  Libyans  a  nation  dog-headed  and  hsving 
eyes  in  their  breasts,  Bawlinson  comes  to  the  reseoe,  and 
tells  us  that  apes,  pongos,  or  chimpanzees  are  probably  ia- 
tended.  Marco  Polo  mentions  sudi  stories  of  distant  tribes 
as  prevalent  in  his  day. 

No  little  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  ihe  painting 
still  found  at  Tschil  Minar,  the  ancient  Persepolis.     FVoca 
Ker  Porter,  who  is  freely  quoted  by  Heeren,  we  learn  diat 
the  large  'building  at  Tschil  Minar,  whose  sides  are  pardy 
formed  by  the  lofty  cliffs,  has  projecting  from  its  sid^  many 
fabulous  animals.    These,  like  the  sphinx,  arc  cut  cot  of  tfae 
native  rock,  to  which  they  are  still  attached.     Nearly  all  d» 
strange  animals  described  by  Ctesias  are  found  here.    Heerea 
says  that  most  of  these  monsters  are  compounds  of  lioD,  aaa, 
horse,  rhinoceros,  ostrich,  eagle,  and  scorpion.     Among  the 
fabulous  creatures  represented  here  are  a  pair  of  winged 
animals,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  feet  of  a  horse,  and 
the  head  and  beard  of  a  man.     Although  they   lack  the 
scorpion  tail,  yet  Heeren   thinks  that  they  represent  die 
famed  martichoras,  the  man-eater  of  the  Persian  mythology. 
Here,  too,  are  found  griffins,  as  described  by  Ctesias, — fov> 
footed,  with  lion  claws,  wings  upon  the  back,  and  head  and 
beak  like  the  eagle.     The  similarity  of  form  and  elements 
of  composition  of  these  creatures  point  to  Bactria,  or  to 
Northern  India,  as  the  nursing  mother  of  all  these  prodigies ; 
and  Ctesias  could  hardly  have  done  more  than  describe  that 
which  he  saw  pictured  or  sculptured  everywhere  around  him, 
or  heard  in  popular  song  and  story,  of  the  unknown  Indii, 
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tiiie  land  of  mygtery.  Why,  then,  should  his  historical  fidelity 
be  impeached,  and  he  be  regarded  as  the  Munchausen  of 
coitiquity  ?  To  suppose  that  he  gave  no  credence  to  opinions 
iwhich  were  held  universally  around  him  would  be  to  suppose 
Ykixxk  infinitely  removed  beyond  his  J^e.  Let  us  remember 
that  his  history  antedates  by  two  or  three  generations  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  which  made  India  something  more 
than  the  fable-land  of  the  Greeks. 

But  the  injustice  done  Ctesias  becomes  more  apparent 
when  we  observe  that  the  Indica  is  made  use  of  to  overthrow 
the  Persica,  his  most  important  work.     To  prove  him  a  liar 
by  means  of  his  Indian  stories,  and  thus  to  invalidate  his 
authority  as  a  Persian  historian,  has  been  the  tactics  of  the 
Herodotean  school.     What  would  become  of  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  if  he  be  tried  by  the  same  standard  ?    Take, 
for  example,  a  story  or  two  which  the  father  of  history 
himself  tells  concerning  India,  though  he  usually  interposes 
Xeyovci  (they  say)  between  himself  and  public'  incredulity 
and  criticism  when  indulging  in  such  stories.     Witness  his 
Btory  of  the  ants  in  the  gold  regions  of  India,  which  are 
smaller  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes ;  which  guard  the 
heaps  of  golden  sand  which  they  have  thrown  up,  and  these 
treasures  can  only  be  seized  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the 
ants  are  asleep.    So  soon,  however,  as  they  awake,  they 
pursue  with  incredible  speed  the  camel-riders  who  have 
robbed  them,  and  who  are  only  saved  by  the  start  they  have 
gained.    Bawlinson  apologizes  for  his  author  here  by  re- 
marking that  ^^  it  is  curious  to  find  the  same  narrative  told 
gravely  by  Megasthenes,  Dio,  Pliny,  and  others."    What 
would  Bawlinson  have  said  of  the  story  of  the  flying  serpents 
which  guard  the  frankincense  trees  in  Arabia,  had  it  been 
told  by  Ctesias  ?    How  he  might  have  sneered  at  Gtesias's 
story  of  the  fat-tailed  Indian  sheep,  had  not  Herodotus  sur- 
passed it  in  his  account  of  the  long-tailed  Arabian  sheep, 
under  whose  tails  trucks  must  be  placed  as  supports.     What 
if  Ctesias,  instead  of  Herodotus,  had  told  the  story  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  cinnamon  ?    For  every  marvellous  story 
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in  the  Iixdiea,  we  oould  prodooe  a  doxen  a*  woadedU  iroai 
Herodotus* 

Bawlmson  exulta  in  Aristotle^s  rejectioo  of  Bome  of  CSteMU^B 
Indian  stories,  but  be  has  nothing  to  say  of  tbe  Stagirifee's  woaaj 
strictures  iqpon  Berodotns.  Yet  after  all  who  will  unwimff  to 
detract  from  the  greait  vakieof  the  ilrst  o£  hialx»iaiiB  ?  AHm 
deducting  tbe  extrainagant  stoma  in  wloeh  his  Bamtivt 
abounds,  which  ought,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  char^ged  to  Hn 
traditions,  superstitioBa,  piide,  or  igaDrance  ot  hia  iofonMuits, 
how  much  remains  of  the  <^  Halicamasakn,  which  the  worid 
would  not  sell  at  any  price  I  But  why  Bh<Mki  Cteaias  ba 
deprived  <^  tbe  same  cteurity  accorded  to  ELecodatna  t  Ibal 
hia  stories  pertain  to  a  land  of  mystery  we  hare  already  re- 
marked ;  and  how  easily  tbey  were  accepted  by  the  eredalily 
of  his  age,  we  may  readily  believe,  when  we  reoaeiafaer  thai 
within  the  lives  of  men  yet  living  similar  stories  have  been  ia 
vogue  concerning  interior  Africa  and  &e  wilda  oi  America. 

It  has  even  been  sought  to  array  the  »sithority  of  Xenofdioa 
against  Ctesias.  Thus  after  Cunaxa,  the  king  seods  to  the 
Greeks  an  embassy,  at  the  head  ol  which  was  Phalinwi,  a 
Zacynthian  Oreek.  It  is.  objected  that,  as  Xenophon  does 
not  mention  Ctesias  as  a  member  of  the  embas^,  Cteoas^ 
assertion  that  he  waa  present  is  false.  We  should  rather 
take  Xenophon  on  tiie  other  hand,  as  a  silent  witaess  for 
Ctesias,  since  he  had  read  tbe  woric  of  tbe  latter,  aad  woaU 
most  likely  have  denied  Ctesias's  assertion  had  be  koown  it  to 
be  false.  Phalinus  was.  an  Ionian  islaader,  while  Ctesias  waa 
an  Asiatic  Greek  who  had  probably  never  visited  Gbeeee,  sinee 
tibe  Peloponnesian  war  had  ravaged  Gieeoe  for  many  years 
before  Ctesias  took  up  bis  residence  ia  Pecsia*  Fhaliaas 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  Ctesias  to  be  known  to  tbt 
Greeks  of  the  Anabasis.  Xenoplion,  as  wdl  as  nearly  all 
other  ancient  writers,  quotes  Ctesias  as  a  reliable  authority ; 
and  no  ancient  author  has  indulged  in  strictures  upoa  him 
who  has  not  been  at  least  as  severe  upon  H^^otoa.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  the  former  waa  ancienUy  in  far 
greater  repute  than  the  latter. 
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The  Persmn  historj,  commencing  with  the  Seventh  Book 
of  the  Persica,  Photios  gives  in  an  epitome  of  fourteen  pages. 
He  probably  did  not  read  the  first  six  books  which  make  up 
cYie  Assyriaca. 

Oyrus,  Ctesias  tells  us,  was  not  the  grandson  of  Astyages 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  nor  in  anywise  related  to  him  by  blood. 
Having  taken  Ecbatana,  Astyages'  capital,  he  captures  the 
king  himself,  and  very  considerately  espouses  his  daughter 
Amytis ;    her  former  husband,  Spitamas,  on  a  convenient 
pretext,  having  been  put  to  death.     Astyages,  in  tlie  new  re- 
lation of  father-in-law  to  his  conqueror,  is  treated  with  much 
consideration  by  Cyrus,  who  uses  his  influence  to  bring  the 
rebellious  Bactrians  to  submission.     Astyages,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  is  kept  at  Barcania,  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.     But  once  having  been  sent  for  by  his  loving  son-in- 
law,  he  is  starved  to  death  on  the  road  in  the  desert  by 
Petsaces  the  eunuch,  at  the  instigation  of  Oebanes,  a  noble  in 
high  repute  with  Cyrus:     Petsaces  atones  to  Amytis  for  his 
part  in  her  father's  death,  by  being  blinded,  flayed,  and 
crucified. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  the  great  difference  between  this 
account  of  Cyrus,  and  Herodotus's  story  of  the  exposure  of 
the  infant  Cyrus  by  his  grandfather,  Astyages,  and  his  final 
recognition  by  the  latter,  and  establishment  in  the  Median 
kingdom.  This  story  is  too  much  for  even  Rawlinson,  who 
reluctantly  admits  that  notwithstanding  the  "  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  Ctesias,"  his  account  is  *'  perhaps  to  be  preferred." 
Ctesias  places  the  conquest  of  the  Sacae  just  after  Cyrus'd 
establishment  in  the  Median  kingdom,  though  Herodotus 
places  this  event  after  the  subjugation  of  Lydia.  Certainly 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Sacae,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  later  narrative,  would  rather  favor  Ctesias's  version, 
and  Rawlinson  seems  to  concede  as  much,  since  he  mentions 
Ctesias's  account  without  disparagement. 

The  epitome  of  Photius  is  too  fragmentary  for  historical 
continuity.  Relating  the  invasion  of  Lydia,  Ctesias  says  that 
Cyrus  took  Sardis  by  the  stratagem  of  raising  wooden  figures  of 
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the  Persians  on  poles  along  the  walls,  and  therebj  frightm- 
ing  away  the  defenders.  Polyaenus,  an  ancient  writer  on 
military  tactics,  mentions  the  device  with  evident  approraL 
Herodotus  says  that  a  Persian  scaled  the  wall  at  a  point 
where  the  ancient  king  had  not  carried  around  the  «icred 
bull  to  make  the  city  impregnable.  Rawlinson  pronooooes 
Gtesias's  version  ^^  too  puerile  to  deserve  a  moment's  oonnd- 
eration."  The  followers  of  Herodotus  are  inclined  to  tondi 
lightly  upon  his  story  of  the  placing  of  Croesus  upon  the 
burning  pyre  (utterly  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians), which  was  miraculously  extinguished.  So  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  son  of  Croesus,  who  miraculously  acquired  the 
power  of  speech  when  he  saw  his  father's  tortures,  although 
he  had  formerly  been  deaf  and  dumb.  Ctesias  does  not  so 
much  stagger  our  credulity,  since  he  tells  us  that  Croesus's 
son  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the  conqueror.  Surely  if 
our  credence  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  relative  amouitt 
of  the  wonderful  in  each  author  we  must  prefer  the  authority 
of  Ctesias. 

Our  authors  vary  widely  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
According  to  Ctesias,  Cyrus  had  marched  against  Amorraeus, 
king  of  the  Derbicae,  and  having  fallen  into  an  ambush  is 
mortally  wounded  by  an  Indian  ally  of  this  people.  While 
the  issue  of  the  battle  is  still  in  doubt,  Cyrus's  ally,  Amorges, 
comes  up  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  terribly  defeats 
Amorraeus,  who  is  killed  in  the  battle.  Just  b^ore  his  death 
Cyrus  wills  the  kingdom  to  Cambyses,  his  eldest  son  ;  while 
the  second  son,  Tanyoxares,  receives  Bactria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania  as  his  satrapy,  Amytis  being  left  as  queen-r^ent. 
Thus  Cyrus  dies  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  According  to 
the  well-known  version  of  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  who  fell  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Scythian  Massagetae,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  beheaded  by  the  queen  Tomyris,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  own  son.  Cyrus  had  then  reigned  twenty-nine 
years.  Even  Rawlinson  here  doubts  Herodotus,  who,  he 
says,  was  ^^unwittingly  drawn  towards  the  most  romantic  and 
poetic  ver^ion  of  each  story."    Such  an  "unwitting"  pro- 
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penalty  in  Ctesias,  he  would  call  downright  lying.    The 
ancients  generally  preferred  Ctesias's  story,  and  certainly  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  make  his  story  far  more  prob- 
able.    Herodotus  says  that  most  of  the  Persians  fell  in  the 
little,  and  the  headless  trunk  of  Cyrus  himself  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  crushing 
blow,  we  have  no  intimation  that  the  wild  Scyths  followed 
tip  their  victory  by  overrunning  the  defenceless  territory  of 
Cyrus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Cambyses,  Cyrus's  successor, 
feels  himself  so  secure  on  the  north  and  east  as  to  lead  ex- 
peditions against  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.     Would  this  have 
been  the  case  had  the  power  of  Cyrus  been  broken  by  the 
Massagetae  ?    It  is  universally  agreed  that  Cyrus  was  buried 
at  Pasai^dae,and  Eawlinson  is  among  the  foremost  defenders 
of  Murg-Aub,  the  ancient  Pasargadae,   as  the   real   tomb 
of  Cyrus,  as   it  has   been    described   by  the   historians  of 
Alexander.     But  how  can  this  be  possible,  if  the  headless, 
dismembered  corpse  of  Cyrus  had  been  left  with  the  barbar- 
ians ?    Rawlinson  here  admits  that  Ctesias  is  "  less  untrust- 
worthy "  than  Xenophon.     Certainly  Ctesias's  statement  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  was  sent  to  Persia  for  interment,  suits  all 
the  conditions  far  better. 

Widely  do  our  authors  differ  in  relating  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses.  This  we  might  well  expect,  since 
their  materials  were  plainly  drawn  from  totally  different 
sources,  Ctesias  drawing  from  Persian  and  Herodotus  from 
Egyptian  authorities.  Ctesias  says  that  Cambyses  conquered 
the  Egyptian  king  Amyrtaeus  through  the  corruption  of  one 
of  his  eunuchs,  and  transported  him,  with  six  thousand  other 
captives,  to  Susa,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  consider- 
ation, and  had  a  royal  residence  assigned  him.  All  Egypt 
submits;  but  meanwhile  Sphendadates,  the  Magian,  having 
been  punished  by  Tanyoxares  in  Persia,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
persuaded  Cambyses  that  his  brother  was  plotting  against  him. 
Cambyses  entrusts  to  Sphendadates  the  assassination  of 
Tanyoxares.  This  task  the  Magian  performs,  and  then,  as 
he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  slain  prince,  he  gives 
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himself  out  as  the  real  brother  of  Cambjses.  For  fiTe  yean 
this  "  false  Dimitri "  was  thought  to  be  Tanyoxares,  Cam- 
byses  couniying  for  political  and  domestic  reasons.  F^naUr. 
Amytis  having  learned  the  fate  of  her  son,  demands  die 
Magiau  for  punishment,  and  when  Gambyses  refuses  to  grne 
him  up,  she  commits  suicide.  Afterwards  Gambys^  aeci- 
dently  cuts  himself  with  a  knife,  and  dies  at  Babylon  after  i 
reign  of  eighteen  (?)  years. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Gambyses  invaded  ^jpt  becaoK 
the  king  Amasis  had  sent  him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  instead 
of  his  own  daughter  to  be  his  wife.    The  details  of  the  con- 
quest of  E^pt  are  given  much  more  completely  by  Herodotus 
than  by  Gtesias,  and  we  have  here  but  little  basis  for  a  oos- 
parison  between  our  authors.    That  Herodotus  used  Egyptian 
authorities,  we  may  well  assume,  if  from  nothing  else  thin 
the  black  features  in  which  the  character  of  Gambyses  is  pre* 
sented  to  us.    He  is  called  a  madqaan  and  a  monster  guilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.     The  Egyptian  king  was  pi^  to 
death,   not  carried  to  Susa,  as   Gtesias   says.     Gambyses, 
according  to  Herodotus,  hears  in  Egypt  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Magi,  and  hastily  mounting  his  horse,  he  accidently  woonds 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  and  dies  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria  (!) 
Even  the  partisans  of  Herodotus  will  not  accept  his  story  at 
par.     Ctesias's  account,  taken  from  the  Persian  archives,  is 
certainly  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  Herodotus's  Egyp- 
tian authorities,  on  Persian  affairs.     Gtesias  evidently  agrees 
nearer  with  the  inscription,  since  he  mentions  but  one  Magian, 
while  Herodotus  mentions  two.    No  antiquarian  has  ever  yet 
found  the  Syrian  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus  where  Gambyses  died. 
Wide  discrepancies  in  the  Persian  names  are  foond  between 
our  authors.     In  fact  no  two  authorities  have  any  tolerable 
agreement  with  each  other  in  this  respect.    As  all  know  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  Scripture  names  of  Persian,  As- 
syrian, and  Median  kings,  with  any  lists  of  those  monarchs 
found  in  ancient  historians,  such  divergence  can  hardly  be 
made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  our  author.     Gertainly 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  partakes  far  more  of  the  marrel- 
lous  than  that  of  Gtesias. 
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As  to  Darius  HTstaspes^  both  auUiors  mention  his  Scythian 
expedition,  and  both  agree  that  the  expedition  utteriy  failed 
of  its  object ;  but  Ctesias's  story  is,  as  usual,  less  marvellous 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  They  agree  in  the  main  features  of 
their  accounts  of  Darius's  Oreek  expedition,  which  culminated 
at  Marathon.  They  are  not  in  accord,  however,  in  reference 
to  Datis,  the  Persian  commander  at  Marathon.  Gtesias,  if 
correctly  quoted  by  Photius,  declares  that  Datis  fell  at  Marar 
thon,  while  Herodotus  makes  him  return  to  Asia.  Baehr 
pertinently  observes  that  the  Persians  ought  to  know  best  the 
fate  of  their  own  general.  We  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why 
Ctesias  should  misrepresent  facts  which  might  so  easily  luive 
been  established.  Osiander  suggests  that  there  may  be  a 
confusion  of  names  here.  At  all  events,  it  is  singular  that 
Datis  so  soon  disappears  from  history.  He  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  stirring  events  of  Western  Asia.  Raidinson, 
as  usual,  taking  Herodotus  as  the  standard  of  truth,  tells  us 
that  ^^few  will  credit  Ctesias  where  he  contradicts  Hero- 
dotus." Ctesias  gives  Darius  a  reign  of  thirty-one,  Herodotus 
of  thirty-six  years.  Of  course  the  statement  that  Darius 
began  to  reign  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  an  error  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom,  doubtless,  ought  to  be  charged  many  other 
discrepancies  in  numbers  now  attributed  to  the  Onidian 
historian. 

Xerxes,  before  starting  on  the  Greek  expedition,  finds  it 
necessary  to  punish  the  revolted  Babylonians.  The  siege  of 
Babylon,  as  given  by  Ctesias,  is  far  more  trustwortliy  than 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  whose  strange  tissue  of  narrative, 
miracle,  and  chronology  is  too  much  for  even  Bawlinson,  who 
acknowledges  that  it  has  small  claims  to  be  considered  his- 
toric truth.  As  to  Xerxes's  invasion  of  Greece,  our  authors 
agree  in  the  most  essential  features  of  their  narratives,  but 
vary  widely  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  history.  Ctesias  puts 
the  army  of  Xerxes  at  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  he  gives 
him  one  thousand  triremes.  Herodotus  estimates  the  army 
at  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  camels  and  chariots.    He  reckons  the 
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triremes  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  aeveuj  and  all  the         I 
ships  at  three  thousand.     In  some  minor  particulars  of  the 
description  of  the  battle  at  Thermopylae,  our  authors  Tarr,  and  ' 

Ctesias  places  the  expedition  against  Plataea  before  the  etuik  of  | 

Athens  and  battle  of  Salamis,  while  Herodotus  places  it  after. 
Herodotus  says  that  Mardonius  was  killed  at  Plataea ;  Ctesias 
says  that  he  was  wounded  there,  and  some  time  after  was 
killed  by  a  hailstone  at  Delphi.  Herodotus  gires  the  Spar- 
tans a  much  larger  army  at  Plataea,  but  at  Salamis  he  giTes 
the  Greeks  only  three  hundred  ships,  while  Ctesias  gives  them 
seven  hundred.  In  numbers  our  authors  are  especially  out 
of  agreenoient.  At  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  to 
their  relative  accuracy.  Certain  it  is  that  Herodotus  gives 
numbers  very  carelessly,  and  ofttimes  he  cannot  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  himself,  so  self-contradictory  are  many  at 
his  estimates.  Ctesias  is  certainly  more  consistent  with  him- 
self in  this  particular.  One  reason  doubtless  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  writers  is,  that  Herodotus  drew 
from  Greek  sources,  and  Ctesias  from  Persian,  for  their 
several  accounts  of  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

It  certainly  is  singular  that  Herodotus  should  make  no 
mention  of  the  death  of  Xerxes,  who  was  killed  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  Artapanes  and  Aspanithrus,  for  this  event  must 
have  had  no  unimportant  bearing  upon  Greek  affairs  subse- 
quent  to  the  invasion. 

After  the  Greek  expedition  the  histories  of  our  authors 
no  longer  follow  the  same  line  of  events.  Herodotus  con- 
cerns himself  henceforth  with  Grecian  affairs,  while  Ctesias 
continues  (Books  xiv.-xxiii.)  the  story  of  the  Achemenian 
house.  We  find  little  here  on  which  to  compare  the  respec- 
tive value  of  our  writers.  Only  when  the  government  of  the 
Great  King  comes  into  collision  with  the  Greek  Asiatic  states, 
do  the  Greek  writers  afford  us  any  light  upon  Persian  affairs. 
Doubtless  very  much  valuable  information  would  be  supplied  at 
this  point  had  we  but  the  last  ten  books  of  the  Persica  entire. 

With  the  death  of  Xerxes,  the  thirteenth  book  closes.  In 
the  epitome  which  Photius  gives  us  of  the  last  ten  books,  we 
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are  told  that  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
^the  Long-handed),  who  does  not  fail  to  take  ample  vengeance 
Tipon  the  murderers  of  his  father  and  brother.    Under  his 
long  reign  the  principal  role  is  played  by  Megabyzus,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Amytis.     Bactria  and  Egypt  succes- 
sively revolt,  but  both  are  finally  subdued,  though  the  con- 
quest of  the  latter  is  accomplished  by  Megabyzus  with  great 
difficulty,  and  only  after  the  loss  of  a  multitude  of  men ; 
Achaemenides,  the  bi*other  of  the  king,  being  among  the 
slain.    Six  thousand  of  the  Egyptians'  Greek  allies  surren- 
der, upon  promise  of  being  restored  to  their  native  land. 
The  mother  of  the  king  (here  also  called  Amytis  [?])  seeks 
for  five  years  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son  Achaemenides, 
and  finally  gets  Inarus  and  fifty  of  the  Greeks  into  her  power 
and  crucifies  them.     Megabyzus,  disgusted  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  goes  away  to  Syria,  raises  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
defeats  two  armies  which  had  been  sent  against  him.    The 
king  at  last,  finding  himself  obliged  to  treat  with  his  powerful 
subject,  begs  him,  with  many  promises  of  pardon  and  reward, 
to  come  to  court.     Megabyzus,  who  well  knew  the  royal 
faithlessness,  for  a  long  time  turns  a  deaf  ear,  but  finally 
yields,  to  the  king's  entreaties.     We  cannot  wonder  that 
he  should  distrust  his  royal  master,  who  had  once  ordered 
his  head  to  be  struck  off  because  he  had  anticipated  the  king 
in  striking  down  a  lion  which  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the 
latter.    Megabyzus,  after  years  of  exile  and  strange  fortune, 
is  once  more  restored  to  court,  and  dies  a  natural  (!)  death 
at  an  advanced  age.    The  infidelity  of  his  wife  Amytis,  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Xerxes,  had  been  a  source  of 
grievance  to  him ;  and  this  conjugal  faithlessness  finally  cul- 
minates in  the  episode  of  the  physician  ApoUonides  of  Cos. 

The  story  of  tlie  reign  of  Artaxerxes  continues  through 
four  books  of  Ctesias.  After  a  reign  of  forty-two  years  he  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who,  after  reigning  only  forty- 
five  days,  is  murdered  by  his  illegitimate  half-brother  Secun- 
dianus  (or  Sogdianus).  But  he,  in  his  turn,  is  slain,  after 
a  reign  of  six  and  a  half  months,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  who 
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had  married  his  half-sister  Parjsatis — all  of  tiiem  bdag 
children  of  Artaxerses.  Ochus  assumes  the  name  of  Darios, 
and  his  wife  Parysatis,  a  perfect  Jezebel  in  cruelty,  becomes 
his  chief  adviser.  Before  ascending  the  throne  ahe  had 
borne  him  two  children,  Amistris  and  Arsaces,  aflerwarfe 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Afterwards  she  bears  many  duldrea, 
of  whom  Oyros  (the  Younger)  is  the  first.  The  king's 
brother  Arsttes  and  his  cousin  Artuphius,  son  of  M^ahjnB, 
revolt ;  but  are  both  taken  and,  at  the  instigation  oi  Pnrj- 
satis,  put  to  death,  despite  the  rojal  oath  and  |HX>mi8e  of 
protection.  Revolts  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  under  the 
kingdom  of  this  perfidious  monarch.  A  fit  and  most  crafty 
tool  in  his  hands  was  the  infamous  Tissaphemes,  whose 
treachery  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Anabasis.  EHa  readiest 
means  for  circumventing  an  armed  foe  or  a  too  dangerous 
rival  were  perjury  and  bribery,  in  all  of  which  he  was  most 
heartily  abetted  by  his  unprincipled  sovereign.  Nearly  all 
who  trusted  to  their  false  oaths  were  exposed  to  a  cruel 
death ;  and  high  rewards  were  paid  to  traitors,  as  in  tl^  case 
of  Lycon,  who  received  cities  and  lands  as  the  price  (rf  his 
treason. 

Artaxerxes,  son  of  Ochus,  marries  Stateira,  daughter  61 
Idemes,  and  his  daughter  Amistris  is  married  to  Idemes's 
son  Teritx)uchmes.  The  latter,  however,  who  loves  Boxaaa, 
cordially  hates  his  princess  wife,  and  seeks  to  destroy  her. 
But  the  plot  ends  in  his  own  destruction  and  in  that  of  hts 
family ;  for  his  savage  mother-in-law,  Parysatis,  orders  his 
mother,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters  to  be  buried  alive; 
and  the  unfortunate  Boxana  is  cut  to  pieces  without  even 
the  previous  formality  of  being  put  to  death ;  and  Stateira  is 
only  saved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  her  husband  Arta* 
xerxes;  the  kind-hearted  Ochus,  meanwhile,  warning  his 
affectionate  spouse  that  she  will  one  day  repent  of  this 
mercy.    This  closes  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Persica. 

Ochus  dies  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  (a  number 
perhaps  too  great),  and  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerx^,  who 
commences  his  reign   by  cutting  out  Oudias^s  tongne,  at 
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Stateira's  instigation.  The  atory  of  Gyrns's  revolt,  expedi- 
tion, and  death  at  Cunaxa  is  told  in  language  so  like  Xeno- 
phon  that  it  must  be  faithfully  accurate  if  neiUier  copied 
from  the  other,  and  we  have  no  intimation  that  Xenop^on 
anywhere  distrusts  Ctesias. 

Parysatis,  though  grieving  for  Cyrus,  her  favorite  son, 
never  forgets  to  take  vengeance  for  him  so  far  as  she  is  able. 
Having  beaten  the  king  at  dice  (jcv^ovfi)  she,  Herodias-like, 
demands,  according  to  the  previous  agreement,  possession  of 
Bagapates,  who  at  the  king's  command  had  cut  off  the  head 
and  hand  of  Cyrus.  Tlie  king,  too  honorable  to  refuse,  gives 
up  Bagapates,  who  is  first  flayed  and  then  crucified  by  the 
royal  tigress.  This  closes  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
books. 

In  the  last  three  books  we  are  told  how  Tissaphemes  lays 
treacherous  plots  to  destroy  the  Greeks,  and  through  Menon's 
treachery  he  gets  their  generals  into  his  power,  though 
Clearchus  from  the  first  had  apprehended  mischief.  The 
Oreek  generals  being  in  chains,  Parysatis  shows  them  much 
kindness,  remembering  that  they  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
her  favorite  son ;  and  she  would  have  succeeded  in  liberating 
Clearchufl  but  for  the  influence  of  Stateira,  who  persuades 
the  king  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  all  the  generals  die  save 
the  ti*eacherous  Menon.  Over  the  body  of  Clearchus  the 
wind  heaps  a  mound  of  sand,  and  after  eight  years  palm- 
trees,  which  had  been  secretly  planted  by  order  of  Parjrsatis, 
appear. 

The  mutual  suspicions  and  hatred  between  Stateira  and  her 
mother-in-law  increase.  But  finally,  notwithstanding  all  her 
precautions,  the  former  is  circumvented  by  the  wiles  of  Parysa- 
tis and  poisoned.  This  causes  bitter  hostility  between  the  king 
and  his  mother,  and  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  court 

The  epitome  closes  with  a  mere  mention  of  mutual  em- 
bassies, negotiations,  and  intrigues,  to  which  the  king,  Eva- 
goras,  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  parties ;  and  Ctesias  acts  as  royal  ambassador.  Finally, 
he  mentions  his  own  return  to  his  native  city,  Cnidns,  and 
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appends  an  itinerary  of  stations  and  distanoes  from  Ephe^^oB 
to  Bactria  and  to  India,  with  a  catalogue  of  kings  from  Xinia 
to  Artaxerxes. 

The  Persian  history  is  quoted  hy  not  less  than  ten  Greek 
authors,  by  not  one  of  whom  is  its  accuracy  questioned,  sit* 
in  the  single  instance,  already  mentioned,  of  Plutarch.  This 
author  distrusts  Otesias's  statement  that  he  was  present  irith 
Phalinus  in  the  embassy  to  the  Greek  camp,  which  statement 
we  have  already  considered. 

Thus  far  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Persica,  which  part  is  commonly  known  as  the  Assjraca, 
since  this  is  in  no  such  complete  condition  as  even  the  Per- 
sica«  Photius  has  omitted  all  account  of  the  Assyriaca, 
which  he  probably  had  never  read ;  and  this  last  fact  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  either  perished  or  was  considered 
by  the  scholiasts  of  that  era  as  a  separate  work.  Tbe 
little  that  we  have  of  the  Assyrian  history  we  owe  almofit 
entirely  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  By  this  author  Ctesias  is  pat 
at  great  disadvantage,  since  he  is  quoted  in  fragments,  aod 
these  are  sometimes  so  interwoven  with  other  authorities  in 
the  text  of  Diodorus  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  The  Aa- 
I  syriaca  is  not,  then,  so  definite  as  the  Persica.  In  the  latter, 
Ctesias  is  the  historian  ;  in  the  fomjier,  he  plays  but  a  8ubo^ 
dinate  part  in  the  scheme  of  another  writer.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Diodorus's  quotations  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Assyriaca,  while  of  the  long  interval 
from  Ninyas  to  Cyrus  he  has  given  us  but  one  or  two  episodes. 

In  his  second  book  Diodorus  quotes  from  Ctesias  the 
account  of  the  conquests  of  Ninus,  which  included  most  of 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hellespont.  After  his  conquests 
Ninus  returns  and  builds  Nineveh.  From  Ascalon  he  had 
brought  the  beautiful  Semiramis,  who  becomes  his  wife,  and 
bears  him  Ninyas.  Ninus  leads  a  great  army  against  Bactria. 
He  di%»,  and  is  buried  by  Semiramis  in  the  palace ;  and  a 
grand  mound,  visible  from  a  great  distance, —  a  kind  of 
acropolis,  —  is  erected  over  him.  Semiramis,  prompted  by 
ambition,  builds  Babylon,  employing  two  millions  of  men  in 
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the  work.    The  wall  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  in 

length,  and  of  immense  height.     Sixty  plethra  were  left 

between   the   houses  and  the  wall.     Diodorus  draws  Jrom 

Gtesias  his  account  of  Semiramis's  great  military  expeditions 

against  Media,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  other  countries.  Semiramis 

dies  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  having  reigned  forty-two  years. 

Some  accounts  fable  that  she  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 

death  ;  the  first  element,  Semir^  in  her  name  being  the  name 

for  the  dove.     After  his  mother's  death  Ninyas  withdraws 

from  public  gaze,  and  lives  licentiously  with  his  concubines. 

The  succession  of  Assyrian  kings  embraces  a  list  of  not  less 

than  thirty  monarchs,  and  some  of  the  accounts  give  over 

forty  rulers  up  to  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king ;  and  a  period 

of  over  thirteen  hundred  years  intervenes  for  the  duration 

of  the  monarchy.     According  to  Syncellus  the  Trojan  war 

happened  in  the  reign  of  Teutames,  the  twenty-sixth  Assyrian 

king.     The  number  of  kings  from  Ninus  ia  given  variously 

at  from  thirty  to  more  tlian  forty,  and  the  total  of  their 

reigns  at  from  thirteen  hundred  and  six  to  thirteen  hundred 

and  sixty  years. 

The  era  of  Sardanapalus  and  the  length  of  the  Median 
kingdom  which  succeeded  the  Assyrian  present  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Gtesias  gives  ten  Median  kings  to  the  time  of 
Astyages,  embracing  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
years.  Herodotus  gives  four  kings  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  Baehr  regards  it  as  useless  (^perdidisse  oleum) 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  authors  in  their  chronology. 
Diodorus  probably  derived  from  Gtesias  the  stories  of  Par- 
soudes,  Zarina  queen  of  the  Sacae,  and  of  the  war  between 
the  Medes  and  Sacae.  But  here  we  tread  on  uncertain 
ground. 

Nowhere  has  the  veracity  of  Gtesias  been  more  strongly  im- 
pugned than  on  the  side  of  his  chronology.  Rawlinson  says 
that  since  the  late  discoveries  in  Babylonia  and  Persia  *'  few 
will  be  disposed  to  give  credit  to  Gtesias."  Let  us  use  Raw- 
hnson  himself  as  our  cicerone  among  the  monuments  of  As- 
syria, and  surely  a  better  guide  could  hardly  be  found  in  this 
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field,  which  he  so  thoroughly  explored.  Of  the  later  labon 
of  Smith  and  others  in  this  field  we  need  not  now  spetk, 
particularly  as  thej  afford  thus  far  but  little  help  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  inscriptions  give  us  little  light  on  the  subject  ol 
chronology,  or  even  of  connected  history.  They  seldoii 
record  anything  of  the  reigns  of  other  kings  than  those  who 
had  them  inscribed.  The  Behistuo,  the  longest  of  the 
inscriptions,  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  little  more 
than  a  list'  of  the  rebellions  against  Darius,  all  of  which  be 
subdued  "  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd."  No  chronological  dan 
are  furnished,  save  the  days  of  the  months  on  which  the 
battles  were  fought.  The  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  Magian 
are  alluded  to,  but  only  as  introductory  to  the  reign  of 
Darius.  About  the  only  item  of  any  value  to  chronology  in 
the  standard  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  that  that 
monarch  was  the  son  of  Nabopolazzar.  The  same  utter 
silence  as  to  time-reckoning  we  observe  in  the  inscriptions  in 
the  temple  of  Borsippa  (Birs  Nimrod),  thought  by  many  to 
I  be  the  temple  of  Belus  described  by  Herodotus.  Nor  are 
we  aided  any  in  this  respect  by  the  tomb  inscription  at 
Nakshi-Bustam.  In  fact,  the  annals  of  many  of  the  kings 
seem  to  purposely  avoid  all  allusion  to  other  kings,  perhaps 
that  the  glory  of  these  monarchs  may  not  suffer  from  com- 
parison with  their  predecessors. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  chronology  of  Ctesias  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  Scriptures,  with  Herodotus,  or  with  any 
other  ancient  writer,  let  us  remember  that  in  nothing  can  we 
find  so  many  mistakes  as  in  the  numbers  and  chronology  of 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  Nothing  was  easier  than  for  errors 
to  occur  in  numbers,  which  were  very  commonly  represented 
by  symbols,  and  could  be  easily  changed  by  the  mere  dotting 
of  the  stylus  through  the  ignorance  of  transcribers.  Per- 
haps few  ancient  authors  have  suffered  more  than  Ctesias 
from  this  source  of  error,  especially  as  he  comes  to  us  entirely 
at  second-hand,  having  twice  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  copyists. 

If  we  seek  confusion  worse  confounded,  we  need   bat 
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attempt  to  unravel  the  web  of  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Baby- 
lonian  chronology  as   we   gather  it  from  ancient  authors. 
Neglecting  the  incredible  periods  of  Berosus,  we  may  com- 
mence with  Ninus.     But  was  Ninus  the  first  Assyrian  king  ? 
So  says  Diodorus,  doubtless  following  Ctesias ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  authorities  give  the  first  place  to  Belus,  father  of 
Ninus.     Af ricanus  and  Castor  call  Belus  the  first  king ;  but 
the   time -reckoning  commences   with   Ninus,  probably  on 
account  of  his  extensive  conquests.     Prom  Josephus  we 
might  conclude  that  Belus  was  the  divinity  from  whom  the 
Assyrians  derived  their  line  of  kings.     But  what  was  the 
era  of  Ninus?    ApoUodorus  places  the  first  four  kings  of 
Assyria  between  a.m.  8216-3403.     The  flood,  according  to 
the   Seventy,  occurred   a.m.  2242 ;  the   birth  of  Abraham, 
according  to   Eusebius,  a.m.   3184;   and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  A.M.  2776.     Africanus  puts  Abraham's  emigration, 
A.M.  3277 ;  but  the  Seventy  place  his  birth  a.m.  3313.    Adding 
Caiuan,  =  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  to  Eusebius's  list,  we 
have  Abraham's  birth  a.m.  3314,  within  one  year  of  the  time 
assigned  by  the  Seventy.     Castor  makes  Aegialeos,  king  of 
Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Ninus,  and  also  with  Nahor,  the 
grandfather  of  Abraham.      Prom  all   the  tables   of  these 
ancient  authors  Abraham  was  born  a  century  or  two  after 
Ninus.     If  we  place  the  commencement  of  our  era  at  about 
A.M.  6600,  we  have  not  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
years,  beginning  with  Ninus,  in  which  to  place  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia. 
But  how  shall  this  interval  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
kingdoms  ?     Here  we  have  to  thread  a  labyrinth  lighted  only 
here  and  there  by  a  stray  gleam  from  inconstant  lights. 
Diodorus  makes    Sardanapalus  the   thirty-fifth  king  from 
Ninus,  and  he  gives  the  kingdom  a  duration  of  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years.     But  he  mentions  only  one  or  two 
of  the  intervening  kings,  speaking  particularly  of  Teutames, 
the  twenty-sixth  king,  who  sent  Memnon  to  help  Priam,  who 
may  have  been  his  tributary  vassal.     The  Assyrian  empire 
had  then  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years.     This,  too, 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  99 
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would  place  its  origin  not  later  than  2200  B.C.,  wbidi  agrees 
tolerably  well  with  our  former  reckoning.  According  to  tie 
tables  of  Sjncellus,  Troy  was  destroyed  aboat  A-M.  4328  or 
4330,  and  one  thousand  and  sixty  years  after  Ninus  began  to 
reign.  In  the  time  of  Metraeus,  a  thousand  years  after 
Semiramis,  occurred  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This,  too, 
would  agree  substantially  with  the  era  of  Ninas,  Le,  not  far 
from  2200  B.c.  Ctesias  gives  thirteen  hundred  and  six  or 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  for  the  Assyrian  kingdom, 
three  hundred  and  seven  years  for  the  Median  ;  and  from 
Ptolemy's  Canon  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  year* 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  to 
the  Macedonian  up  to  Arsaces  the  Parthian. 

When  did  Sardanapalus  perish  ?  The  tables  place  the 
event  at  about  875  b.c.  But  the  captivity  under  Shalmanesar 
is  put  ninety-six  years  before  the  Median  conquest  of  Arbaces, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  are  assigned  for 
Median  dominion.  From  Nabonassar,  747  B.C.,  to  Alexander, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  astronomical  canon,  four  hundred  and 
twenty -four  years  intervene,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  of 
these  are  computed  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  who  is  reckoned 
as  the  twenty-first  king  in  this  succession,  while  sixteen  of 
the  preceding  kings  (one  hundred  land  twenty-four  years) 
are  counted  as  Chaldean,  and  of  the  other  four  preceding 
kings  the  seventeenth  is  Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  twentieth  is  Nabonadius  or  Astyages.  How  can  ve 
apportion  these  kings  among  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians, 
or  Chaldeans  (?)  ?  Where  are  two  ancient  authorities  whidi 
are  agreed?  Herodotus  allows  the  Median  kingdom  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  to  which  possibly  he  intends 
to  add  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  dominion ;  altogether 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years.  He  gives  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  for  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  Berosus  gives  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  Ctesias  allows  two  hnndred 
and  eighty-two  years  for  the  Median  kingdom,  or  if  we  include 
Astyages,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  Bawlinson 
says  that  the  statements  of  bo'  h  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  '*  arc 
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ctlike  inyalidated  by  the  monuments/'  but  he  does  not  neglect 
to  add  that  Ctesias's  account  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  the 
-writer,  while  Herodotus  was  doubtless  "  imposed  upon ''  by  a 
** fictitious  narrative"   palmed  off  upon   him  by  "Median 
vanity  " —  a  fair  sample  of  this  critic's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  two  writers.     He  claims  truth  for  Herodotus  though  he 
admits  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  contradic- 
tions ;  yet  he  admits  from  Abydenus's  story  of  the  burning 
of  Sardanapalus's  palace,  that  there  may  be  in  the  "  perverted 
account  of  Ctesias  no  small  admixture  of  truth  "  ;  possibly 
also  "  the  minor  features  of  his  story  may  be  true  "  ;  and  he, 
*'  while  distorting  names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in 
bis  account  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  a  tolerably  correct  state- 
ment of  the  general  outline  of  the  event."    After  all  the 
efforts  to  reconcile  Herodotus  with  himself,  Rawlinson  ac- 
knowledges that  "  no  dependence  at  all  can  be  placed  upon 
Herodotus's  chronological  scheme  for  historical  purposes." 
Why  then  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Cnidian  ?     Certainly 
all  the  researches  of  the  commentators  on  Herodotus  have  left 
at  least  as  irreconcilable  difficulties,  both  in  the  chronology  and 
statements  of  their  favorite,  as  can  be  shown  in  the  history 
of  Ctesias,  transmitted  to  us  at  second-hand.    That  Ctesias  is 
strictly  accurate  would  be  too  much  to  claim  for  him,  or  for 
any  other  ancient  writer  on  Oriental  affairs  ;  but  that  he  has 
been  the  wilful,  malicious,  falsifier  which  the  Herodotus 
school  assert,  we  must  deny.     Compared  with  Herodotus's 
**  mistakes  "  and  "  misinformations,"  the  preponderance  of  au- 
thority would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  Ctesias,  even  from 
Bawlinson's  own  showing. 

Of  whatever  errors  in  names  and  in  details  Ctesias  may  have 
been  guilty,  the  great  cardinal  statements  of  his  Assyrian 
history  seem  trustworthy,  even  from  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  which  are  appealed  to  to  overthrow  his  authority. 
That  there  was  a  great  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  I'igris 
and  Euphrates  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  our  era, 
under  whatever  name  it  was  called,  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished both  from  the  monuments  and  from  Berosus.    That 
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tins  empire  was  Clialdean  is  certainly  doubtfoL  The  ethnic 
distinctious  of  that  early  day  are  but  rudely  preserved*  and 
no  man  can  decide  in  how  far  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and,  after- 
wards, Median  lists  of  kings  have  been  confounded.  Xo 
two  independent  lists  of  monarchs  can  be  harmonized.  And 
the  much-vaunted  Berosus  is  very  far  from  being  in  accord 
with  the  inscriptions.  The  royal  names  are  so  at  variance 
in  the  lists  that  they  appear  to  have  been  assumed  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  monarchs  or  of  the  writers  who  liave 
professedly  written  of  them.  What  eflfronteiy  to  demand 
of  Ctesias  an  accordance  with  authorities  so  at  variance  among 
themselves,  and  then  to  denounce  him  as  a  liar,  because, 
forsooth,  he  has  not  agreed  with  all !  Rawliuson's  canon  of 
criticism  as  to  Ctesias  seems  to  be  :  Disagreement  of  Ctesias 
with  any  authority ;  ergo,  Ctiesias  lias  falsified.  Herodotus, 
under  similar  circumstances,  has  been  "  misled,"  "  misin- 
formed," or  "  mistaken."  How  is  it  possible  for  so  eminent 
a  scholar  to  allow  his  prejudice  to  carry  him  to  such  bounds  ? 
Tanlaene  animis  doctis  irae 

Not  less  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  in  Mesopotamia  occurred  the  Trojan  war,  and  more 
than  three  centuries  later  happened  the  overthrow  of  this 
empire  under  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  when  the  rule  of 
the  Medes  succeeds.  Are  not  these  essential  features  of 
Ctesias's  narrative  in  the  main  correct :  and  are  they  not  in 
reasonable  harmony  even  with  the  inscriptions  ? 

But  much  weight  is  claimed  for  the  account  of  Berosus.  It  is 
assumed  that  as  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon  his  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  history  and  chronology  of  his  country  were 
exceptionably  good.  We  find  Berosus,  as  Josephus  says, 
vehemently  censuring  the  Gi-eek  historians,  because  they 
attributed  the  building  of  Babylon  to  the  Assyrians.  Berosus 
will  acknowledge  no  mother-land  for  Bal)ylG:i ;  bjkC,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  precedence  for  her  over  all  lands.  He 
professes  to  derive  his  information  from  carefully  preserved 
records  in  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Reckoning 
by  the  soVy  ner^  and  soss^  he  assigns  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
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kings  of  Babylon  a  period  of  four  hundi^ed  and  thirty-two 
thousand  years ;  then  eighty-six  Chaldean  kings  aggregate  a 
reign  of  thirty-four  thousand  and  eighty  years ;  after  whom 
Median,  Chaldean,  and  Assyrian  dynasties  succeed  in  no 
very  fixed  order  for  an  interval  of  fifteen  (or  eighteen)  cen- 
turies. We  find  Berosus  singularly  jealous  for  Chaldean 
antiquity ;  but  who  will  pretend  to  accept  as  historical  his 
preposterous  claims  ?  Tlie  Chaldees  as  a  nation  enter  the 
field  of  history  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ ; 
when  they  emerged  from  the  country  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and,  with  Merodach-Baladan  at  their  head  conquered  Babylo- 
nia. What  would  the  detractors  of  Ctesias  say  had  he  made  a 
statement  so  wide  of  the  truth  as  Berosus  has,  even  in  his  post- 
diluvian Chaldean  kingdom  of  thirty-four  thousand  years? 
Yet  Berosus  is  claimed  as  agreeing,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  monuments.  His  chief  aim  is  to  exalt  the  glory  and 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldees ;  and  we  can  easily  see  here  his 
i*eluctance  to  admit  claims  for  this  purpose  arising  from  any 
other  quarter.  Can  his  wild  reckoning  be  harmonized  with 
the  inscriptions  ?  None  of  Herodotus'  followers  dare  follow 
Berosus  until  he  descends  to  a  period  where  they  think  they 
liave  some  agreement  with  the  former's  account.  But  was 
not  the  enormous  chronology  of  Berosus  very  possibly  his  own 
creation  ?  Had  such  records  existed  at  the  temple  of  Bclus 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  would  he  not  have  given  us  some 
mention  of  it?  Perhaps  Berosus,  or  some  of  the  later 
priests,  coined  the  list  in  order  to  make  stronger  their 
nation's  claim  to  antiquity.  If  Berosus  may  be  trusted, 
Nabonassar  collected  and  destroyed  the  annals  of  his  prede* 
cessors,  that  time  might  henceforth  be  reckoned  from  his 
own  era.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Berosus,  during  the  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  of  Assyrian  empire,  follows  the  line  of 
Assyrian,  and  not  that  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  But  what 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ?  Berosus  rejects  them  altogether 
as  founders  of  Babylon  ;  yet  Ninus  is  accepted  all  but  univer- 
sally by  ancient  authorities  as  a  founder  of  empire,  whose 
date  cannot  he  later  than  2000  B  C.     Even  Abydenus  in  one 
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place  accepts  Ninus  as  the  sixth  from  Belus,  as  Hoses  Cho- 
renensis  states.  Ptolemy's  astronomical  canon  commenoes 
with  Nabonassar,  who  is  placed  four  hundi^ed  and  twenty-fonr 
years  before  Alexander.  But  Ptolemy  renders  ns  no  help 
as  to  the  remote  era  of  Ninus.  We  wonder  how  the  story 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ever  acquired  such  a  foothold  in  the 
East  Dalberg  has  shown  that  a  kind  of  worship  of  Semi- 
ramis prevailed  through  nearly  all  Asia.  Is  it  possible  that 
such  myths  as  those  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  conld  hare 
been  palmed  off  upon  the  Orientals  when  they  had  no  groond 
in  fact  as  their  basis?  Have  mythologies  been  the  pure 
creations  of  fable  without  any  reference  to  real  personages  or 
events  ?  Gould  such  general  credence  have  obtained  in  die 
few  centuries  intervening  between  Herodotus  and  the  Ninm 
from  whom  he  derives  the  line  of  Lydian  kings  down  to  Gan- 
daules,  who  "  happened  to  be  in  love  with  his  own  wife  "  ? 
It  seems  incredible.  To  reject  the  story  of  Ninus  is  some- 
what like  rejecting  as  pure  myths  the  stories  of  a  flood  and 
a  Noah,  or  of  an  Abraham,  or  a  Sesostris,  or  any  other  of 
those  famous  names  about  which  cluster  so  many  of  tte 
traditions  of  the  East. 

The  Ninus  of  Herodotus  cannot  surely  be  the  founder  oi 
the  Assyrian  kingdom.  Outside  of  Berosus  and  his  followers 
who  strove  to  obliterate  every  record  of  Assyrian  autiqaity 
and  dominion,  no  respectable  writer  is  found  among  the 
ancients  who  denies  the  place  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  in 
history ;  and  the  motives  of  Berosus  are  too  apparent  to  be 
doubtful.  Who  that  reads  his  three  books  of  fable  will  ven- 
ture to  rely  upon  his  chronology,  and  especially  when  he  re- 
members the  priest's  prejudice  and  pride  of  race  ?  Surely  his 
boasted  agreement  with  the  inscriptions  affords  small  founda- 
tion for  so  large  a  structure  as  Rawlinson  has  reared  upon  it. 

Putting  the  foundation  of  the  ^^  new "  Babylonian  king- 
dom at  the  '^  era  of  Nabonassar,'*  747  B.C.,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  chronology  of  Ctesias  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  this  date.  If  to  the  747  years  B.C.  we  add  Ctesias*8 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  Assyrian  empire  we  come 
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to  the  era  2107  B.C.,  a  date  not  very  far  removed  from 
Ninus's  era,  and  that  too  without  allowing  any  interim  be- 
tween Nabonassar  and  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  ;  a  most 
uncertain  epoch,  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  preced- 
ing century.  Before  Nabonassar  great  confusion  of  dates 
certainly  existed.  The  element  "  Nin  "  itself  in  the  name 
seems  to  point  to  Ninus  as  the  founder  or  augmenter  of 
Nineveh.  The  antiquity  of  Nineveh  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  Genesis  we  are  told  that  "  out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went 
forth  Asshur  and  built  Nineveh."  A  great  city  even  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  first  be- 
come important,  if  not  have  taken  its  origin,  in  the  twelfth  or 
the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  That  Ninus's  conquests  may  have 
extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  is  not 
very  improbable;  for  conquest  in  that  early  day  did  not 
imply  any  such  permanence  of  occupation  as  in  modern 
times.  It  was  rather  an  overrunning  and  pillaging  of  a 
country,  as  e.g.  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer.  No  abiding 
conquest  could  be  made  among  a  pastoral  people  like  those 
of  Syria.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  hazard  even  a  theory  as  to  the 
immense  armies  which  Ninus  led.  Ctesias  evidently  followed 
the  accounts  he  had  received,  and  Orientals  are  famous  for 
their  lack  of  accuracy  in  their  estimates.  Yet  we,  under  a 
modern  civilization,  can  hardly  understand  how  readily 
immense  hordes  of  men  could  be  moved  in  ancient  times. 
By  rejecting  authorities  on  such  grounds  as  these  we  should 
sap  the  foundation  of  all  history ;  for  the  apparently  fabu- 
lous is  an  element  in  nearly  all  the  old  chroniclers. 

That  Babylonia  was  an  older  country  than  Assyria  the 
record  in  Genesis  plainly  declares.  From  it  went  forth  the 
builders  of  Nineveh  and  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
the  "  l)eginniug  of  Nimrod's  kingdom."  All  ancient  au- 
thorities attribute  great  antiquity  to  Babylon,  and  many  of 
them  say  that  it  was  built  or  magnified  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
raniis.  Whether  or  not  Nabonassar  destroyed  the  annals  of 
preceding  kings,  we,  at  all  events,  have  to  look  to  Assyria 
for  most  of  the  history  of  that  remote  period.     That  a  Ohal- 
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dean  priest  should  have  been  hostile  to  the  story  of  Assyrian 
supremacy,  and  have  forged  a  line  of  Clialdean  kings  for  the 
space  of  near  a  half  million  of  years,  ought  to  go  far  to  de- 
stroy his  authority  in  history. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  the  Bible  makes  so  Uttle 
mention  of  either  Babylon  or  Nineveh  until  the  time  of  the 
prophets.     We  may  remember  that  Memphis  and  Tbebes, 
great  and  powerful  as  they  were,  come  in  for  but  little  notice 
in  the  Scriptures,  though  they  were  so  accessible  to  Palestine 
As  to  the  discrepancy  charged  between  Ctesias's  dates  and 
those   of  Holy  Writ,  this  disagreement  is   more  apparent 
than  real.     All  accounts,  sacred  and  profane,  point  to  the 
final   destructio|i  of  Nineveh  as  occurring  about   625  B.C. 
EsarhaddoQ  is  the  last  Assyrian  king  mentioned   in  the 
Scriptures :  perhaps  the  only  one  who  reigned  at  Babylon. 
He  died  probably  about  660  B.C.    It  is  asserted  that  up  to 
this  date,  the  Scriptures  speak  only  of  an  Assyrian  kingdimi, 
and  tl>erefore  Otesias's  Median  monarchy  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eightyrtwo  years,  which  intervenes  between  the 
fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Persia  under  Cyrus,  558  B.a, 
must  cover  part  of  the  time  in  whicli  Assyria  was  still  flourish- 
ing.    Herodotus  mentions  four  Median  kings  who  reigned 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  all,  which  dating  back 
from  Gyrus  would  place  the  establishment  of  the  Median  mon- 
archy at  about  708  b.o.  ;  while  Otesias^s  estimate  would  place 
this  event  more  than  a  century  earlier ;  both  chronologies  far 
antedating  the  vulgar  era  of  Assyria's  destruction  in  625  or 
626  B.C.     It  is  evident  that  the  rise  of  the  Median  kingdom 
must  have  long  precede^  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
At  least  two  of  Herodotus's  Median  kings,  and  six  from  the 
list  of  Ctesias,  must  have  reigned  while  Nineveh  was  still  in 
existence.    Yet  Media  was  a  subject  province  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, inasmuch  as  they  used  it  as  a  place  of  deportation  for 
the  captive  Jews.     If  we  compare  the  records  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Nahum,  who  preceded  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  with  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  who  lived  subse- 
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quent  to  that  event,  we  must  allow  that  the  common  era 
of  625  B.C.  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Assyria  is  substantially 
correct.  This  would  give  less  than  seventy  years  for  Median 
ascendency,  and  even  then  it  would  have  been  coeval  with 
Babylonian  dominion  as  re-established  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Media  was  long 
a  dependency  of  Assyria ;  perhaps  like  Judea  permitted  to 
retain  its  own  kings,  and  acknowledging  its  subjection  by 
the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  military  service.  When  tlie 
Medes  came  into  power  they  may  from  national  vanity  have 
claimed  all  their  tribute-paying  princes  as  independent 
monarchs.  And  thus  Ctesias,  deriving  his  information  from 
Medo-Persian  sources  may  not  have  distinguished  between 
independent  and  tributary  kings. 

We  still  have  what  appears  to  be  too  early  a  date  assigned 
by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  conquest  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of 
Sardanapalus  875  (?)  B.C.,  and  therefore  too  great  a  length 
for  the  Median  or  Middle  kingdom,  which  fills  the  chasm 
between  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Persia ;  for 
Babylon's  place  in  the  interim  seems  hard  to  determine.  In 
the  Scriptures  the  transition  from  Assyrian  to  Babylonian 
supremacy  is  not  marked.  With  Esarhaddon  (660  or  670 
B.C.)  Assyria,  still  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  passes  out  of 
view ;  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar  626  B.C.,  Babylon,  already 
mistress  of  the  East,  is  suddenly  ushered  upon  the  stage  of 
history.  But  what  revolutions  must  have  taken  place  while 
the  curtain  was  drawn. 

We  should  honestly  confess  that  the  two  or  three  centuries 
preceding  Cyrus  are  involved  in  hopeless  confusion.  Assyria, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  flit  like  shadows  across  a  stage  too  dimly 
lighted  for  us  to  make  out  their  national  outlines.  Herodo- 
tus considers  Nineveh  and  Babylon  both  as  Assyrian,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  reconciling  some  of  the 
diflSculties  ;  for  even  if  we  turn  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  so 
accurate  in  dates,  we  find  Nabonassar  (747  B.C.)  called  a 
Clialdean,  though  ruling  Assyrians ;  and  he  is  made  the  first 
of  a  series  of  kings,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  counted  as 
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the  fifteenth,  and  Cyrus  the  nineteenth  ;  Assyrian,  Chaldcia, 
and  Persian  being  thrown  together  as  if  belonging  to  the 
same  dynasty,  and  no  account  whatever  is  made  of  the 
Median  kingdom,  which  has  been  overlapped  in  the  compUft- 
tion.  We  are  driven  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  empires  were  reckoned 
as  essentially  one  in  which  the  ethnic  components  altematdj 
dominated.  Bitter  hostility  certainly  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  It  was  from  Assyria  that  Babylon  was  besieged,  and 
by  Babylon  and  Media,  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed.  The 
Chaldean  priest  Berosus  is  himself  a  witness  to  this  deep 
national  hate  and  jealousy.  For,  several  ceutories  after  both 
cities  had  become  integral  parts  of  the  Persian  emigre,  and 
all  had  been  subjected  to  the  Greeks,  he  bitterly  comfdains 
that  Greek  writers  should  attribute  so  high  an  antiquity  to 
Assyria. 

As  to  the  Scriptures,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
marked  era  exists  among  the  prophets.  In  Isaiah  it  is 
Assyria  that  is  predominant,  and  all  military  expeditions 
proceed  from  Assyrian  plains ;  but  Babylon  is  at  the  same 
time  great  and  powerful.  It  is  the  "  golden  city,"  the 
"  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  the  glory  of  kingdoms," 
and  its  king  Merodach-Baladan  is  a  contemporary  of  Heze> 
%iah,  and  of  the  conquering  Sennacherib  —  the  latter,  perhaps 
his  liege  lord.  Hosea,  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahnm  precede 
the  fall  of  Assyria.  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk  are  contem- 
porary, and  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are  subsequent. 
Among  the  last  three,  we  find  no  allusion  to  Assyria  save  as 
to  a  destroyed  kingdom,  and  Babylon  is  all  supreme.  By 
the  earlier  prophets  the  Medes  are  usually  enumerated  as  one 
of  the  nations  subject  to  Assyria.  Babylon  is  reckoned  in 
the  Bible  a  great  city,  which  goes  back  for  its  origin  to  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  race;  and  Nineveh  has  an  antiquity 
almost  as  great.  The  kings  of  Nineveh  appear  to  have  long 
ruled  over  Babylon,  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Esarhaddon, 
dwelt  there,  and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  finally  comes 
from  some  of  the  subject  nations,  and  from  a  rival  city.   Get- 
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tainlj  Berosus,  of  the  ^^  bitter  and  hastj  nation  "  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  will  give  us  nothing  which  may  add  to  Assyrian  glory. 
Thus  he  does  not  even  mention  Sennacherib's  conquest  of 
Babylon  and  his  establishment  of  Belibus  upon  the  throne, 
events  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Sennacherib's  annals.  Is 
Berosus  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority  in  reference  to  As- 
syria, and  ought  the  mere  fact  that  he  assigns  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  to  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  therein  nearly 
agreeing  with  Herodotus,  to  be  accepted  as  in  any  wise  con- 
dusive  of  his  integrity  ?  • 

This  much-vaunted  agreement  between  Herodotus  and 
Berosus  does  not  seem  so  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  Herodotus  appears  to  have  received  most  of  his  account 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria  from  one  or  more  of  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  of  which  temple  two  cen- 
turies later,  Berosus  was  also  a  priest.  That  these  Chaldean 
priests  with  their  national  antipathies  should  have  assigned 
as  late  a  date  as  possible  to  Assyrian  power,  seems  more  than 
probable ;  and  Herodotus's  story  bears  too  strong  a  Chaldean 
coloring  to  be  concealed.  It  was  very  easy  for  Berosus  to 
agree  with  an  account  current  among  the  priests  of  the  tem- 
ple and  transmitted  to  their  successors,  and  also  to  agree 
with  Herodotus  whom  he  had  undoubtedly  read,  as  he  was 
familiar  with  Greek  writers.  The  circumstance  certainly 
does  not  add  to  the  trustworthiness  of  this  part  of  Herodotus's 
history. 

It  seems  likely  from  Herodotus  that  no  inconsiderable 
period  elapsed  after  the  Median  revolt  from  Assyria  before 
Deioces  obtained  the  government.  Probably  the  way  had 
been  paved  for  him  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy.  He  must 
have  begun  his  reign  about  710  B.a  If  we  allow  upwards  of 
a  century  for  the  preceding  period  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness, 
which  is  probably  not  too  short  a  time,  we  would  be  brought 
back  to  about  the  time  when  Ctesias  places  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus  and  the  capture  of  Nineveh.  At  this  first  cap- 
ture Nineveh  seems  not  to  have  suffered  any  great  destruc- 
tion.   The  flood  in  the  river  had  broken  down  part  of  the 
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wall,  and  the  palace  was  bunied  by  the  monarch  himself  is 
his  self-destruction ;  but  the  city  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  seriously.  The  calcined  bricks  still  found  in  the  rains 
of  Sardanapalus's  palace  show  that  fire  was  the  agent  in  its 
destruction ;  a  fact  which  causes  even  Rawlinson  to  adsiit 
that  Ctesias's  story  may  perhaps  "have  no  inconsideraUe 
admixture  of  truth."  Assigning  this  taking  of  Ninevdi  to 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  allowing  for  Median  revoloticMw 
and  anarchy  of  Upper  Assyria  about  a  ccntary  and  a  half, 
we  have  an  interval  during  which  Nineveh  regained,  in  part 
at  least,  her  former  splendor. 

We  are  told  that  Sargon,  about  720  B.C.  began  to  repair 
the  decayed  walls,  and  under  his  son  Sennacherib  the  city 
was  raised  to  great  power.  But  this  spark  of  andent  life, 
though  brilliant,  gleamed  but  for  a  brief  period.  In  less 
than  a  century  afterwards  Nebuchadnezzar  utterly  des^oyed 
the  city  of  Ninus,  which  never  again  aspired  to  dispute  the 
sway  of  empire  with  its  haughty  rival  on  the  lower  £kiphrates; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  liad  utterly  passed 
out  of  existence.  To  this  second  Nineveh  we  may  apply 
much  of  the  denuuciations  of  the  later  prophets,  and  that 
most  of  the  oft-charged  discrepancy  between  Ctesias  and  tJic 
books  of  the  Canon  would  be  removed.  That  this  construc- 
tion of  history  seems  to  reconcile  our  meagre  authorities 
much  better  than  to  accept  the  story  of  Herodotus,  seems 
apparent  to  all ;  yet  who  dares  be  confident  in  matters  so 
remote  and  so  obscure  ? 

As  before  observed,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  any  Baby^ 
Ionian  Semiramis  so  late  as  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  shoB3d 
have  such  celebrity  throughout  the  East,  and  have  passed 
into  Assyrian  annals  as  the  founder  of  Babylon ;  a  city  with 
fifteen  centuries  of  history  already  behind  it.  Certainly 
it  will  not  do  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  oor 
Cnidian  historian,  and  of  almost  all  the  authorities  of  anti- 
quity, in  favor  of  a  Chaldean  priest  with  his  incredible 
annals  of  some  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years, 
and  tlie  indefmite,  incomplete,  and  confused   story  whidi 
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tlicse  Chaldean  priests  imposed  upon  the  honest  but  credu- 
lous Herodotus. 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  before  us,  we  can  but  conclude 
that  great  injustice  has   been  done  the  Gnidian  historian. 
Without  even  the  privilege  of  the  accused  of  appearing  in 
pei'son  before  this  modern  court  of  criticism,  he  can  only  be 
heard  at  second-hand  and  through  proxies  whose  testimony  is 
by  no  means  uniform.     Thus  any  errors  in  names  or  in  dates 
which  may  have  crept  into  his  original  text  have  hardly  been 
corrected  or  diminished  in  number  by  the  writers  who  in 
later  times  have  quoted  him.    Making  all  due  allowance  for 
"  possible  errors  which  may  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
original  from  untrustworthy  or  conflicting  sources,  and  pos- 
sibly for  many  more  which  are  attributable  to  transcribers, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  loss  of  Gtesias  as  among  the  most 
to  be  regretted  of  all  the  missing  writers  of  antiquity.     Well 
may  compilers  of  encyclopaedias,  classical  dictionaries,  and 
writers  on  ancient  history,  observe  the  warning  words  of  the 
able  and  philosophic  Heeren,  who,  after  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination, says  in  reference  to  Ctesias :  Man  sey  also  minder 
fi-eigebig  mit    den    Benennungen    von    Mahrcheuerzahler, 
Liigenschmidt,  u.  s.  w. 


Boston  Monday  Lectures,  —  Circumstances  altogether  beyond  our  con- 
trol have  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  several  book-notices  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  October  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
One  of  these  notices  related  to  the  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  and  was 
called  forth  by  the  new  volume,  published  in  England,  and  entitled, 
*<  Advanced  Thought  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook.  To  which  is  added  a  Personal  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Beard,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.374.  London  :  Richard  D.  Dickinson.  ISSS." 
—  This  notice  was  designed  to  give  an  extended  narrative  of  Mr.  Cook's 
work  in  the  lecture-field,  and  to  suggest  the  sources  of  his  power  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  men  to  the  high  themes  of  ethics  and  theology. 

There  are  two  methods  of  learning  the  value  of  sermons  and  lecttn<es. 
Their  worth  may  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  their  contents, 
also  by  a  careful  statement  of  their  influence.  Some  literary  critics  have 
affirmed  that  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  are  not  at  all  remarkable;  but 
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their  excellence  is  indicated  hy  their  long-e<mtiniied  nsefolneaB.    Thai  &• 
lectures  of  Mr.  Cook  have  an  unusual  kind  and  degree  empower  is  atterted 
hj  the  various  accounts  of  their  popular   reception.     These  aecooats 
although  already  in  type  for  the  present  number  of  the  Bibliotbeca  SaoTa 
are  here  omitted.    They  suggest  the  fact  that  aU  who  know  Ur.  Cook 
trust  him  as  a  man  who  desires  to  learn  and  to  state  the  truth.    TVae 
who  criticise  his  opinions  and  are  personally  acquainted  with  his  dur- 
acter  have  a  full  belief  in  his  inflexible  honesty.     All  who  know  him  are 
aware  that  he  is  eminently  diligent  in  accumulating  materials  for  tke 
illustration  of  the  doctrines  and  theories  which  he  adTocates  in  his  Lec- 
tures.   His  recent  tour  through  Great  Britain,  Germany,  India,  dnia, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  made  with 
a  prominent  design  of  collecting  the  facts  which  are  fitted  to  convince  his 
hearers  of  the  right  and  dissuade  them  from  the  wrong.     Thus  his  iodostry 
and  his  sincerity  are  sources  of  his  power  in  the  lectare-rooin.     Anotfer 
of  these  sources  is  his  courage.     He  is  fearless  in  denouncing  error  and  urn 
when  they  are  favored  or  patronized  by  men  in  high  places.     His  i 
language  in  exposing  and  repudiating  the  obliquities  of  such  men 
the  attention  and  gains  the  approval  of  honest  minds.     SciU 
source  of  his  power  is  found  in  the  qualities  of  his  style.     He  expresses 
profound  thought  in  condensed  language.    His  epithets  are  nervous  and 
incisive.     He  often  gives  remarkable  and  memorable  '"^phtwii^  to  a 
familiar  word.    Few  speakers  can  interest  an  audience  as  he  can  in 
discussions  which  demand  vigorous  and  protracted   study.     Men  who 
disagree  with  his  statements  admit  that  he  has  been  eminently  siecesfal 
in  awakening  the  common  mind  to  meditate  on  themes  which  are  supposed 
to  be  above  the  common  apprehension.     They  confess    that  he  has 
quickened  and  elevated  the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  and  made  scientific 
theories  a  subject  of  familiar  conversation.    He  who  interests  the  com- 
munity in  subjects  which  are  commonly  relegated  to  the  schools  deserves 
high  praise.    He  elevates  the  conversation  of  the  peojde  above  the  trivi- 
alities or  the  petty  slanders  which  are  apt  to  engross  it.    He  is  a  pahlie 
educator,  and  so  is  a  public  benefactor.    Other  sources  of  Mr.  Cook^s 
power  are  his  originality,  definiteness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thoi^ht, 
his  impressive  elocution,  his  personal  magnetism,  idiosyncracies,  etc   Men 
are  soon  tired  of  the  speaker  who  is  like  ever3rbody  else.    They  long  to 
see  a  man  who  is  himself.    An  orator  who  has  a  large  fund  of  infoimatioii, 
whose  moral  principle  is  pure  and  sound,  whose  instructions  are  whole- 
some, and  whose  individuality  is  secure  vrill  not  fail  to  attract  listeners. — 
The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Cook's  lectures,  which  appears  in  England  bdm 
its  appearance  in  this  country,  is  one  of  his  best  It  is  adapted  to  i^pligi»tw 
both  the  educated  and  the  instructed  classes. 
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A. 

Analogies,  Certain  Le^al,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Francis  Wharton,  209; 
proof  strengthened  by  time,  209 ; 
proof  given  by  the  hand- writing 
of  a  witness  of  a  miracle,  209  ;  the 
hand-writing  may  show  marks 
of  a  specific  era,  210;  the  argu- 
ment as  applied  to  miracles,  211 ; 
to  the  narrative  of  conversions  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  211;  the 
Tiew  given  in  the  Bible  of  the 
character  of  Grod,  218;  cases  of 
contested  ancient  deeds,  214 ; 
verbal  inspiration,  215  ;  a  precise 
meaning  that  will  be  permanent 
cannot  be  assigned  to  words,  215; 
can  words  convey  no  title?  217  ; 
authority  prima  facie,  not  abso- 
lute, 218 ;  man  not  necessarily  a 
law  unto  himself,  220 ;  prayer,  221 . 

Andrews,  Prof.  E.  B.,  article  by,  35. 

Antediluvian  Narrative8,Sym])osium 
on  the,  Lenormant,  Delitzsch, 
Haupt,  Dillmann,  article,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  501 ;  biog- 
raphy of  Lenormant,  501 ;  unity  in 
thecompositionof  the  Pentateuch, 
502;  inspiration  of  its  writers, 
503 ;  creation  and  fall  of  man,  505; 
the  fratricide  and  foundation  of 
the  first  city,  506;  the  Shethites 
and  the  Qainites,  507  ;  the  ten 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  508 ;  the 
intermarriage  of  the  children  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men, 
509 ;  the  deluge,  511 ;  concluding 
remarks,  518;  Delitzsch  on  the 
situation  of  Paradise,  518 ;  former 
views  presented,  514;  the  term 
Eden  and  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 515;  the  author's  own  view, 
516;  Haupt  on  the  deluge,  521; 
the  Assyrian  account  of  the  deluge, 
522  ;  Aisuthros  told  that  there 
would  be  a  flood,  522 ;  vision  seen 
by  Nimrod,  528 ;  the  relation  of 
this  narrative  to  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  the  flood,  529 ;  Dillmann 
on  the  origin  of  the  primitive  his- 


torical traditions  of  the  Hebrews, 
530 :  the  doctrine  of  creation,  531 ; 
Paradise,  532 ;  the  two  cherubim, 
532 ;  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
from  the  Chaldaic  tradition  not 
possible,  533. 

B. 

Bartlett,  Pres.  S.  C,  article  by,  183. 

Beet*s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  noticed,  585. 

Bissell,  Prof.  E.  C,  articles  by,  1, 
225,  593. 

Brahma  Samaj,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Park,  401 ;  a  new 
movement  in  the  religious  life  of 
India,  401 ;  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  his 
birth  and  early  life,  402 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  a  religious  reform, 
407;  publishes  many  books,  409; 
his  Vedic  translations,  409 ;  his  ap- 
peal to  the  minds  of  the  Hindus 
through  these  books  unsuccessful, 
414;  the  Brahmanical  opposition 
to  him,  41 6 ;  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Christianity, 41 9;  his  prefer- 
ence for  Christianity  avowed,  420 ; 
endeavors  to  impress  his  country- 
men with  its  worth,  422 ;  argument 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  424; 
The  Final  Appeal,  426;  visits 
England,4  26 ;  results  of  his  life  and 
labors,  428 ;  interested  in  general 
philanthropy,  430.  Ram  Mahan's 
first  attempt  at  the  organization  of 
Brahma  Samaj,  714;  its  leaders, 
715;  early  doctrinal  position  of 
the  society,  718 ;  Eeshab  Chandra 
Sen's  connection  with  the  Samaj, 
718;  sketch  of  his  history,  718; 
joins  the  society,  721 ;  secedes 
from  the  old  Samaj, 723  ;  his  views 
of  the  unity  and  fatherhood  of 
God,  727  ;  Chandra  Sen's  visit  to 
England,  729 ;  the  decline  of  the 
Samaj,  730;  attempt  to  organize 
a  more  faithful  congregation,  734 ; 
a  new  periodical,  The  Liberal, 
734;  attempt  at  an  astonishing 
career  of  sensationalism,  736; 
his  claim  that  his  i'aith  does  not 
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owe  its  origin  to  Christianity,  789 ; 
evidence  of  declining  vigor  in  the 
Samaj,  741 ;  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage, 742 ;  second  split  in  the 
Samaj,  743 ;  his  address  shortly 
after  the  marriage  J44 ;  a  startling 
development  in  India  anticipat4,d, 
745 ;  principles  at  the  basis  of  the 
*  new  dispensation,'  748 ;  one  side 
of  the  divine  character  said  to 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked, 
751 ;  a  system  of  pilgrimages,  751 ; 
inspiration  enjoyed  by  Chandra, 
758  ;  Chandra  a  mystic,  754 ; 
Chandra's  religious  life  moulded 
by  diverse  inflaenccs,  757. 

Brand's  Sermons  from  a  College 
Pulpit,  noticed,  400. 

Bright's  Notes  on  the  Canons  of 
First  Four  Councils,  noticed,  395. 

Butler,  Prof.  James  D.,  article  by, 
152. 

C. 

Calvin,  The  Theology  of,  Is  it  Worth 
Saving  ?  article  on,  by  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,D.D.,  449 ;  different  an- 
swers given  to  this  question,  449 ; 
characteristics  of  this  theology, 
450 ;  the  knowledge  of  Grod  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit,  452;  re- 
I  pentance,  faith,  and  justification, 
453 ;  original  sin,  free-will,  pun- 
ishment and  pardon,  decrees  and 
predestination,  455 ;  the  covenant 
with  Adam  and  with  the  second 
Adam,  457 ;  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  this  theology, 
458;  system  introduced  by  the 
creation  of  moral  bein^,  458 ;  how 
men  appointed  to  death  reach 
their  end,  459;  the  necessity  of 
sinning,  459 ;  the  theology  of  Cal- 
vin to  be  learned  by  the  study  of 
his  own  works,  461. 

Catacomb  Research,  Recent,  and  its 
Literature,  Some  Notes  on,  article, 
by  Rev.  Prof.  Scott,  172;  three 
stages  of  this  research,  172;  works 
of  De  Rossi  and  T.  Roller,  173 ; 
work  of  Victor  Schultze,  1 74  ; 
attention  to  Christian  inscriptions, 
175. 

Charteris's  The  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  noticed,  887. 

Clarke's  Ten  Great  Religions,  no- 
ticed, 590. 


Clergy,  Positioii   and  Character  rf 
the  American,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles   F.    Thwin^,    246;  reftr- 
ence  to  Spra^e's  Annals  of  xht 
American  Pulpit  and  its  antbor, 
246 ;  purpose  of  this  article.  S48; 
number  of  clergymen  in  difierenc 
states,  248;   causes  of  the  lai^ 
proportion  bom  in  MasBaehowtts, 
249 ;  strength  of  the  PresbytCTiaa 
church  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, 252;    Episcopal  clei^gymeo 
natives  of  many  difi*erent  states, 
253;   places  of  birth   of  Baptist 
clergy-men,    254 ;    of  Methodic 
255 ;  of  Unitarians,  255 ;  failure 
of   Unitarianism  in   Coonecticnt, 
256 ;     the     General    associatiao 
of   Connecticut,  259;  the  ordio- 
dox  influence   of  Yale   CoUe^ 
259 ;  education  of  the  clei^y,  2iS0; 
number  educated  at  each  college, 
262;  literary  fertility  of  the  cler)^, 
264 ;  number  of  books  written  by 
clergy  of  different  denominations, 
265 ;  causes  of  the  great  number 
of  these  books,  266 ;  of  the  superior 
literary  productiveness  of  Congre- 
gational and  Unitarian  cleT^crymen, 
26  7 ;  connection  of  the  cler^-  with 
institutions  of  learning,  268 ;  the 
importance   of  the  clergy,   2fi5; 
literary  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
other  minds,  271 ;  influence  of  the 
clergy  on  education,  271 ;  impor- 
tance of  New  Englpnd,  271. 
Cobb,  Rev.  Wm.  Henry,  article  by, 

655. 
Crummell's  The  Greatness  of  Christ, 

noticed,  203. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  article  on,  by  PiroC 

H.  A.  Schomp,  758 ;  importance 

of  the  history  of  the  few  centuries 

next  before  400  B.C.,  758 ;  Hero- 
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of  the  Indica  in  the  epitome  of 
Photius,  767;  the  Indica  a  col- 
lection of  stories  of  animab  and 
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vegetables,  768 ;  were  tiiese  stories 
creations  of  Ctesias's  brain  ?  769 ; 
light  thrown  on  this  snbiect  hy 
paintings  found  in  Per8epoli8,770 ; 
injustice  done  to  Ctesias  on  ac- 
count of  these  stories,  771 ;  Aris- 
totle and  Xenophon  said  to  be 
a^nst  him,  772 ;  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Persia  given  by  Fhotius, 
773 ;  the  era  of  Sardanapalus, 
783 ;  the  correctness  of  the  chro- 
nology of  Ctesias,  questioned,  783 ; 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  786;  the 
principal  statements  of  the  As- 
syrian history  trustworthy,  787; 
Ctesias's  chronology,  its  harmony 
with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  790 ; 
statements  in  the  Bible  as  to  Nin- 
eveh and  Babj^lon,  791 ;  the  two 
or  three  centuries  preceding  Cyrus 
involved  in  hopeless  confusion, 
.793;  a  marked  era  among  the 
prophets,794 ;  agreement  between 
Berosus  and  Herodotus, 7 95 ;  reign 
of  I>eioces,795 ;  Semiramisnotthe 
founder  of  Babylon,796 ;  great  in- 
justice done  to  Ctesias,  797. 

Cnrtiss,  Prof.  Samuel  L,  article  by, 
501. 

D. 

Dale's  Synod  of  Elvira,  noticed,  394. 

Davidson's  Doctrine  of  Last  Things, 
noticed,  188. 

DiUmann,  Prof.  August,  article  by, 
433. 

Divine  Foreknowledge,  Recent  The- 
ories of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  655;  theory 
of  Dr.  Roihe,  656 ;  that  of  Dr. 
Domer,  658;  of  Dr.  McCabe, 
659;  Dr.  Whedon,  662;  differ- 
ence between  McCabe  and  Whe- 
don, 668 ;  the  theories  compared 
with  Scripture,  665;  the  Bible 
predicts  the  future  free  choices 
of  men,  665 ;  McCabe  denies  the 
contingency  of  predicted  events, 
666;  Whedon's  view,  666;  an 
uncertainty  as  to  Dorner's  view, 
667;  extracts  from  his  Essays  in 
the  Jahrbiicher,  668  ;  his  Glau- 
benslehre,  671;  uncertainty  as 
to  his  belief  in  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge of  all  free  acts,  675 ; 
impossible  even  for  Grod  to  affirm 
the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked, 
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676;  Scriptural  testimony  respect- 
ing the  foreknowledge  of  Grod, 
678;  this  testimony  gives  a  de- 
cided negative  to  the  theories  of 
Rothe,  McCabe,  and  Domer,  679; 
need  of  revision  of  the  traditional 
view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
679 ;  theory  that  an  event  infallibly 
foreknown  cannot  be  a  free  act, 
680 ;  God  cannot  have  a  knowledge 
of  free  beings  through  his  self- 
knowledge,  681 ;  citations  from 
Domer  and  Whedon,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  681 ;  the  **  eternal 
now"  examined,  682  ;  Dr.  Whe- 
don's  assertion  in  BibliothecaSacra 
that  foreknowledge  precedes  fore- 
ordination,  685 ;  his  reply  to  ob- 
jections to  his  assertion,  685; 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute,  686 ; 
the  traditional  view  of  the  matter, 
687;  citations  from  Chamock, 
688 ;  Domer  maintains  the  objec- 
tive validity  of  God's  attributes, 
692 ;  the  mode  of  the  connection 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and 
the  free  world  a  mystery,  692; 
the  mystery  in  each  theory,  693. 
£. 

Ebel's  Faith  Victorious,  noticed,  206. 

Emerson's  Doctrine  of  Probation 
Examined,  noticed,  382. 

"EkkXito-^  the  Conception,  in  the 
New  Testament,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  35; 
Matthew  xvi.  18  an  interesting 
Scripture,  35 ;  the  Aramaic  wora 
nsed  by  Christ  translated  \>y  this 
word,  36;  the  Aramaic  word  in 
all  the  Talcums,  36 ;  theTargumi 
the  every-day  Scriptures  of  Rdes- 
tine,  37 ;  Aramaic  neard  by  Peter 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  38 ;  how 
nsed  in  the  Septuagint,  39 ;  in  the 
apocrypha,  40 ;  ^t^p^  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  Old  Testament,  42; 
its  thought  more  than  local,  45 ; 
Christ's  thought  of  the  church  ex- 
plained by  this  word,  46 ;  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  convertible  if  not  identical, 
47 ;  the  Christian  ck^cXito-ui differ- 
ent from  the  Pagan,  48;  the 
macrocoemic  sense  of  the  word 
in  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  radical  New 
Testament  senae,  50;  the  primacy 
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of  the  indmdual  congre^tion  not 
meant  by  hcKXtfo'Ca  in  the  New 
Testament,  51 ;  its  ecumenical 
local  sense,  52;  the  definition  of 
the  local  church  by  the  microsco- 
pist  poor,  55;  the  thought  of 
New  Testament  writers  in  regard 
to  the  church  moves  from  unity 
to  plurality  in  concrete  manifesta- 
tions, 56 ;  Christ  did  not  mean 
his  church  to  be  a  visibly  organic 
whole,  57. 

F. 

Field's  On  the  Desert  noticed,  898. 

Foster,  Prof.  Frank  H.,  articles  by, 
97,  584. 

G. 

German  Theological  Literature  and 
University  Intelligence,  177. 

Gildermeister's  Theodosius'  De  Situ 
Terrae  Sanctae,  noticed,  896. 
H. 

Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  noticed,  206. 

Hatch's  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches,  noticed,  898. 

Hayman,  Henry,  D.D.,  article  by. 
139. 

Hazen's  History  of  Billerica,  Massa- 
chusetts, noticed,  591. 

Hebrews,  Origin  of  the  Primitive. 
Historical  Traditions  of  the,  arti- 
cle on,  by  August  Dillman,  D.D., 
translated  by  George  H«  Whitte- 
more,  483. 

Hicks's  Critique  of  Design  Argu- 
ments noticed,  589. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by,  648. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Ailment 
from  Christian  Experience  for  the, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Fos- 
ter, 97;  the'  argument  from  ex- 
perience not  entirely  to  displace 
the  old,  98 ;  preliminary  remarks, 
99 ;  certainty  the  consciousness  of 
the  harmony  of  all  our  ideas,  99 ; 
all  certainty  ends  in  the  conviction 
of  conformity  to  our  ideas,  100; 
proof  that  Christian  experience 
gives  an  argument  for  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Bible,  104  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  Christian  experience 
and  Christian  belief,  104 ;  the  new 
birth,  105 ;  experiences  which 
give  the  Cbristiaii  certainty  as 


to  ^e  existence  of  God,  196;  ■ 
Christian  experience  m  sense  of 
fbi^venesB  excites  lore  to  God* 
111;  this  result  compared  with  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  112 ;  the 
Christian's  experience  resolts  m 
certun  peculiar  views  of  sin,  IIS; 
his  view  of  the  essential  evil  of  sia 
as  such,  115;  agreement  of  th« 
statements  of  the  Bible  with  this 
Christian  experience,  116;  the 
new  birth  has  its  source  wiikoat 
the  Christian  himself,  117;  the 
Christian  has  a  perceptioo  of  the 
fitness  of  punishment,  118;  the 
Bible  reconciles  the  demand  for 
punishment  with  the  fact  of  psr- 
Qon,  1 1 9 ;  a  longing  for  an  atone- 
ment in  the  human  breast,  119; 
conformity  of  the  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  Christian  to  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  128; 
statement  of  what  has  been  prored, 
1 24;  objections,l  26 ;  the  argument 
assuming  man  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority in  religion  destroys  t^  oh> 
jectivity  of  tho  mnthority  of  the 
Bible,  129;  the  argument  from 
Christian  experience  entitled  to 
the  first  place  as  being  the  most 
general  one,  180;  this  alignment 
Ges  in  the  line  of  strength  of  all 
apologetics,  188. 

Jackson's  Seneca  and  Kant,  noCioed, 

201. 
John,  Some  Textual  Qoertioiis  in 

the  Gospel  of,  article  oo,  by  Hemy 

Hayman,  D.D.,  189. 
Johnson,  Biev.  F.  H.,  artides  by,  58; 

272. 

L. 
Ladd's  Principles  of  Church  PoGty, 

noticed,  192. 
Lawrence,  Edward  A^  D.D.,  article 

by,  449. 

M. 
Mc  Cosh's     Laws     of     Diacnrnve 

Thought,  noticed,  200. 
McCosh  8  Energy  —  EUffieient  and 

Final  Cause,  noticed,  400. 
Miner,  A.  A.,  D.D^  article  by,  463L 
Moon's  The  Revisers'  EngUah,  no- 
ticed, 204. 
Mooar,   Prof.   George,   article  by, 
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Sflonison's  Proo£B  of  Christ's  Besiir- 
rection,  noticed,  885. 

^ftiiller^s  Oatlines  of  Hebrew  Syntax, 
noticed,  188. 

P. 

rark,Rev.C.W.,  articles  by,  401,714. 

IPentateuch,  Proposed  Iteconstmc- 
tion  of  tlie,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwin  €.  Bissell,  1 ;  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  object  just  now  of 
special  attention,  1 ;  a  new  theory 
of  the  Pentateuch  recently  pro- 
pounded, 8  ;  brief  statement  of  die 
theory,  5  ;  the  Pentateuch  accord- 
ing to  this  theory  really  a  com- 
pound of  cleverness  and  fraud,  7 ; 
supernatural  revelation,  prophecy, 
and  miracle  incredible,  11 ;  no  ap- 
peal to  the  New  Testament  allow- 
able, 12;  motives  imputed  to  Old 
Testament  writers  which  unfit 
them  to  be  spiritual  instructors, 
12;  certain  miudulent  practices 
imputed  to  these  writers,  13 ;  the 
style  of  interpretation  needful  to 
defend  this  theory  such  as  can- 
not be  adopted  by  a  sober  Chris- 
tian, 14  ;  the  connection  between 
the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Levit- 
kal  ie^lation,  16;  treatment  of 
this  point  by  critics  of  the  new 
school,  17;  Israelitish  history  as 
related  to  the  Deuteronomic  code, 
18 ;  the  Psalter  impossible  to  be 
explained  on  this  theory,  19 ;  atti- 
tude and  work  of  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  cannot  be  explained,  21 ; 
the  active  evil  conscience  of  the 
Hebrew  people  hard  to  explain,23 ; 
other  sacred  objects  besides  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  sacrificed  to 
this  theory,  24 ;  the  book  of  Joel, 
24  ;  the  Codex  of  the  Priests,  26  ; 
Moses  a  half-mythical  personage, 
27 ;  the  Codex  of  the  Priests 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  exile, 
28 ;  the  post-exilic  history  of  Jew- 
bh  people,  in  need  of  explanation, 
80 ;  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  81 ;  the 
new  theory  fails  to  account  for 
the  conception  of  such  a  character 
as  Moses,  82.  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  and  the 
I^w  ?  225 ;  the  pre-exilic  prophets, 
as  preceding  or  following  the  Le- 


▼itical  code,  226 ;  the  silence  of 
tiiese  prophets  as  to  the  Levitical 
code  no  proof  of  its  non-existence, 
227 ;  case  of  Elijah,  229 ;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  Levitical  code, 
280 ;  attitude  of  the  pre-exilio 
prophets  towards  a  central  sanc- 
tuary, 284 ;  a  solemn  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel- 
ites, 286  ;  the  idea  of  such  a  cov- 
enant could  not  have  originated 
in  the  oral  transmission  of  the 
chapters  in  Exodus  or  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  287 ;  on  account 
of  this  covenant  Israel  called  upon 
to  be  a  holy  people,  288 ;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  said  to  oppose  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  240 ;  Isaiah's 
language  in  regard  to  sacrifices, 
24 1 ;  Jeremiah'8,24  2;  the  post-exilio 
prophets,  243.  The  Hexateuch  as 
analyzed  by  Wellhausen,  593 ;  Uie 
analysb  more  particularly  ex- 
plained, 598;  the  object  of  the 
article  an  examination  of  laws  of 
construction  of  the  Hexateuch  as 
set  forth  by  Wellhausen,  594 :  tiio 
place  of  worship,  594 ;  bearing  of 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation  on 
the  subject,  595;  a  contempora- 
neous plnralitv  of  altars  not  per- 
mitted, 596 ;  the  tabernacle  does 
not  imply  a  central  place  of  wor- 
ship, 597 ;  pluralitv  of  altars  in 
the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  codes, 
598 ;  if  a  plurality  of  altars  were 
meant,  a  singular  number  would 
not  be  used,  599 ;  the  offerings  — 
the  chief  factor  in  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  601 ;  sacrificing  rep- 
resented in  one  code  as  beginning 
before  Moses,  in  the  other  code 
after,  602 ;  the  difference  between 
the  documents  greatly  overdrawn, 
608 ;  the  Priest's  code  a  much 
younger  document  than  the  others, 
605 ;  difference  between  the  codes 
as  to  the  places  for  sacrifices,  606 ; 
the  use  of  leavened  bread  on  the 
altar,  607  ;  the  Sinai  tic  legislation 
gave  fixedness  of  form  to  sacrifices, 
608  ;  the  feasts  originated  in  cer- 
tain popular  festivals,  609 ;  dififer- 
ence  in  the  documents  as  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  festivals,  610; 
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in  twot>f  the  docamenti  no  allo- 
sion  to  the  feast  of  tnimpets  and 
the  day  of  atonement,  613 ;  origin 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  614; 
the  priestB  and  liie  Lerites,  615; 
the  statements  in  the  documents 
concerning  the  Jahvist  code  but 
partially  correct,  615 ;  the  priests 
in  Deuteronomy  the  proper  per- 
sons to  bear  the  ark  o£  the  cov- 
enant, 617;  ihe  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  Deuteronomy 
too  much  overlooked,  618  ;  the 
position  of  the  bigb-priest  in  the 
rViest'scode  implies  a  later  period 
for  the  beginmng  of  the  priest- 
hood, 619;  the  title  of  higb- 
priest,  according  to  Wellhausen, 
of  late  origin,  620;  the  historic 
position  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
literature  of  the  exile,  621;  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  in  r^^ard 
to  the  priesthood  take  no  account 
of  the  Priest's  code,  622 ;  main- 
tenance of  priests  and  Levites, 
628 ;  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  pnests  not  made  if  priests  did 
not  exist,  624;  the  traditional 
theory  harmonizes  best  with  the 
&ct6,  625;  contradictions  in  the 
documents  said  utterlv  to  invali- 
date the  traditional  theory,  626  ; 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  626  ;  liie  claims  of  the 
priests  become  an  intolerable  yoke, 
627 ;  nothing  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  regard  to  col- 
lection of  dues  by  the  priests,  628  ; 
the  priesthood  sometimes  over- 
shadowed in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  629. 

Phelps's,  Prof.  Austin,  My  Portfolio, 
noticed,  201 ;  English  Style  in 
Public  Discourse,  noticed,  590. 

Positivism  as  a  Working  Svstem, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnsoo, 
58;  recapitulation  of  the  former 
article,  58 ;  object  of  this  article 
the  successi^s  and  failures  of  Con- 
fucianism, 59;  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate a  civilization  so  different 
from  ours  as  the  Chinese ,  59 ;  what 
Confucianism  has  accomplished 
for  those  who  live  under  it,  60; 
Christianity  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  other  systems  of  re- 


Eeion,   61  ;    die   ^kj&Bdm  te 
Christian]^  and  Confiadaammwn 
on  difiereat  planes,  6S;  sntcMWi 
of  Confucianism,  63;  its  fnisp 
mental  principles,  63 ;  Confiiaa- 
ism  ana  its  inflaence  one  siiiod, 
64 ;  a  distinction  between  monJkf 
and  religion,  B5 ;  teaching  of  Cod- 
incianism  as  to  tha  possihii^flf 
developing  society  witiMiat  a  real 
religion,  65 ;  the  ootoome  of  (^ 
nese  civilization   the  fruit  of  its 
moral  system,  66 ;  gorerameBt  br 
education,  67;    honor  in   wHek 
labor  has  always    been  bdd  in 
China,  69;   the   politieal  edaea- 
tion  of  the  Chinese,  70;  goven- 
ment  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,    71  ;    oompariaoo  of  As 
achievements  of  ConlociaiHai  with 
those  of  £mx>peaB  govenuiMli, 
74;  Confucianism  as  devdopnetfce 
lower  virtues,  76 ;  it  has  saved  ths 
people  from  the  evib  of  indoleBM^ 
76 ;  Confucianism  has  done  mmck 
for  the  people,  78 ;  the  Chinese  hate 
had  an  earlier  suceeos  thaa  Chri** 
tians,  79 ;  China  has  made  sodsl 
science  its  ^reat  stody,  79 ;  &3ai«i 
of  Confucianisnit  hnrnani^,  30; 
practical  humanity  in  Chins  di^ 
ferent  from  that  of  Western  na- 
tions, 81 ;  position  of  womuk  m 
China,  83  ;  of  children,  S4 ;  dM 
relation  of  Chinese  dtiseasto  the 
government,    85 ;    trcatmcat  of 
pisoners,  86;  the  ovowhehuitt 
miportance  of  die  collective  good, 
88 ;  the  idea  of  reform  onknown 
in  China,  88 ;  the  pnri^  €€  the 
Chinese,  89;  differenoe  in  testi- 
mony as  to  this,  89 ;  certain  im- 
pure  customs   and   nsjtges,  90; 
truthfulness  of  the  Chinese,  99; 
dishonesty  of  Chinese  officials,  9S ; 
a  class  in  China  that  k»ves  virtae 
and  hates    iniqni^,  94 ;    monl 
power  of  Christianity    not  ex- 
pressed in    Uie   balance  of  rir- 
tuous  living  under  its  inflosnee, 
95  ;  Christianity  not  to  be  erti- 
mated    by   accomf^ished    results 
alone,  96.    Apparent  absence  in 
China  of  the  princifde  of  growth, 
272;  the  Chinese  not  always  the 
same,  272;  arrested  devdopmeat, 
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874 ;  wBjn  of  aocoantin^  for  this 
arretted  development  vanousy  279; 
causes  of  arrested  development, 
280;  influence  of  fetishism.devotion 
of  the  Chinese  mind  to  the  ideal, 
284  ;  charact'jr  of  the  conceptions 
on  which  their  philosophy  is  built, 
285;  Johnson's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, 286;  the  idealism  of  the 
Chinese  the  result  of  a  well-known 
process,  287 ;  faculty  of  abstract 
thought  dormant  in  the  Chinese, 
288  ;  the  Saviour  acted  on  the 
sapposition  of  this  embodiment  of 
the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  288  ; 
the  question  does  not  concern 
one  development  only  of  abstract 
thought,  289;  different  religions 
different  responses  to  the  demands 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  290 ;  the 
majority  o£  men  never  penetrate 
to  the  higher  thoughts  of  a  reli- 
gion, 291 ;  two  factors  for  the 
production  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  spirit,  291 ;  the  Chinese  once 
idealists,  292;  quotations  from 
Chinese  scholars  in  proof,  293; 
way  in  which  the  development  of. 
idealism  was  checked,  294  ;  one 
feature  of  Chinese  thought,  Grod 
one  who  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
people,  295 ;  freedom  with  which 
the  Chinese  of  earlier  ages  entered 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought, 
296 ;  the  snpreme  object  of  devo- 
tion the  collective  good  of  the 
collective  life,  296;  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  protector  of  individuals 
fading  out  before  this  idea,  297; 
objected  that  we  cannot  trace  the 
successive  stages  of  Chinese  de- 
velopment, 298;  the  history  of 
China  with  the  odes,298 ;  the  ideas 
which  have  moulded  the  Chinese 
character,  300;  a  comparison  of 
ideals,  301 ;  the  relation  of  ideal- 
ism to  progress,  301 ;  Chinese 
development  distinguished  from 
Christian  development  as  the 
Chinese  conception  of  God  dif- 
fers from  the  Christian  concep- 
tion, 302 ;  the  Chinese  conception 
of  God  compared  with  the  Uhris- 
tian,  304;  the  God  of  the  Bible 
not  always  apprehended  alike, 
804;  the  thought  of   (jod  never 


fathomed,  304 ;  advancing  con- 
ception of  the  destiny  of  man, 
305 ;  Christianity  does  not  present 
men  merely  with  ideals,  305 ;  the 
opportunities  open  to  each  man 
connected  with  his  moral  nature, 
306  ;  altruism,  307 ;  love  under- 
lies all  true  living,  307  ;  a  great 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  the 
elevation  of  the  source  from  which 
it  draws  its  power  for  love,  307 ; 
the  contrast  of  Christianity  with 
positivism  in  this  respect,  308; 
the  great  feature  of  Christianity 
not  mysticism,  309 ;  science,  310 ; 
the  greatest  achievements  of  sci- 
ence without  a  thought  of  any  but 
aspiritualad  vantage,  311;  the  his- 
tory of  China  here  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  assumptions  of  posi- 
tivism, 312;  the  transition  from 
theology  not  direct,  but  through 
the  metaphysical,  314;  the  de- 
pendence of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
existence  of  ideals,  315  ;  Chris- 
tianity in  history,  316 ;  Christian- 
ity shows  the  efficiency  of  its  mo- 
tives historically  ,31 6;  Christianity 
like  a  fire  often  kindled,  oflen 
smothered,  316;  the  asceticism  of 
Christianity  as  compared  with 
that  of  Buddhism,  317  ;  vigorous 
life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  318;  a  m3rsterious  in- 
fluence pervading  the  fifteenth 
century  m  Italy,  319;  the  figure 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  not  grown 
less  with  time,  321 ;  worldliness  ^ 
and  license  not  the  characteristics 
of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
322 ;  allusion  to  Palestrina,  323  ; 
the  more  secular  movements  of 
the  Renaissance,  324 ,  a  spirit  an* 
tagonistic  to  religion,  324  ;  refer- 
ence to  Copernicus,  325;  opponents 
of  Christianity  often  unconsciously 
inspired  by  Uhristian  ideals,  326 ; 
positivism  much  indebted  to  the 
slowness  of  our  reli^^ion  to  realize 
its  .ideals,  327;  positivism  not  a 
final  religion,  329;  the  idea  of 
religion  has  not  even  with  the 
pessimists  left  the  world,  330; 
excessive  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  race  ought  to  be  reduced* 
331. 
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Probatioii,  The  Relation  o!  Death  to, 
the  Practical  Bearing  of  our  Be- 
lief concerning,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  694 ; 
statements  from  various  creeds 
bearing  on  the  subject,  694 ;  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  belief  of 
the  church  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined, 696 ;  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tian believers  in  regard  to  prayer 
for  the  dead,  697;  the  solicitude 
of  the  church  for  the  conversion 
of  men,  698 ;  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  pur^torjr,  698;  danger  of 
underestimating  the  influence  of 
the  orthodox  belief,  699;  strong 
infiuence  of  the  belief  that  pro- 
bation ends  at  death,  702  ;  the 
question  of  a  probation  after  death 
one  of  revealed  theology,  704 ;  the 
awards  of  the  day  of  judgment 
are  for  the  most  part  for  deeds 
that  could  be  done  only  in  the 
body,  705 ;  ten  citations  from  the 
Bible,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
705;  from  the  book  of  Romans, 
706 ;  probation,  it  is  said,  should 
be  denned  in  the  sphere  of  charac- 
ter, 707 ;  the  ffuut  of  sins  com- 
mitted under  the  light  of  nature 
not  to  be  depreciated,  707 ;  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  super- 
natural, 708 ;  a  plain  significance 
to  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  "709 ;  whose  faith  it  is 
that  is  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
analogy  of  £ELith,  710;.  the  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  those  who 
affirm  a  probation  uler  death, 
711;  the  matter  not  helped  by 
saying  that  we  have  no  settled 
positive  conviction,  712. 

Prussian  High  Schools,  Religious 
Instruction  in,  article  by  Prof. 
Hugh  M.  Scott,  570 ;  emphatic  con- 
viction that  the  nation  is  Christian, 
and  that  in  all  schools  Christianity 
should  be  taught,  570  ;  four  kinds 
of  high  schools,  571 ;  Protestant 
academies  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  572;  the  gymnasium, 
572 ;  seminaries  for  teachers,  5  7S ; 
teaching  accompanied  by  proper 
devotional  exercises,  575;  for  re- 
ligious instruction  high  schools 
divided   into    four  classes,  576; 


schools  mTC^red  in  the  oonfiet  Ibr 
ten  years  between  Prana  tak 
the  papacy,  576;  the  end  cf  tk 
conmct,  577;  infloence  of  tfas 
church  upon  the  schools  in  Pluwa, 
578 ;  the  denominadoDS  in  Pran 
and  their  general  relationi  to  the 
schools,  578;  both  of  tiw  grest 
churches  ready  to  aid  in  refigkni 
instruction  of  youth,  579;  in  Bi- 
varia  religious  instroction  in  the 
schools  given  h^  the  cleipr,  575; 
general  impresnon  gainedfron  t 
review  of  religious  instmetioB  in 
Prussia,  580 ;  weak  points  in 
Prussian  religious  instnietion,580; 
efiect  of  scepticism,  581 ;  elect  <d 
the  recent  exciting  history  of 
Prussia,  582 ;  connectioB  between 
church  and  state,  582 ;  possihifitv 
of  applying  to  Am^ican  scbook 
the  Prussian  system  of  rel^ioia 
instruction,  583  ;  consider^ioai 
which  might  be  observed  in  Amer- 
ican education,  583. 

Publications,  Recent,  notioed,  183, 
374,  585. 

R. 

Rhys  Davids'  The  Hibbert  Lectnra, 
1881,  noticed,  196. 

Riggs's  Suggested  ModificatioDS  of 
Uie  Revis^  Version  of  the  Kev 
Testament,  noticed,  390. 

Roberts's  Old  Testament  Revkioa» 
noticed,  587. 

& 

SchafTs  International  Revision  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  202. 

Schaflfs  History  <^  the  Christiaa 
Church,  notic^,  205. 

SchafiTs  Religious  Encydopttedii, 
noticed,  205. 

Schleiermacher's  '*  Absolute  Feefing 
of  Dependence"  and  its  Effects 
on  his  Doctrine  of  God,  article 
on,  by  Pro£  F.  H.  Foster,  534; 
the  absolute  feelii^  of  depend- 
ence, 537 ;  absolute  feeling  of 
dependence  the  fundamental  de- 
ment of  religion,  538 ;  the  object  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  540; 
object  of  dermatic  theokigy  to 
unfold  what  is  involved  in  picas 
feeling,  544  ;  an  advantagegiuned 
by  Scnleiermacher's  theory  if  it 
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were  tenable,  547;  not  to  be  daased 
with  Spinoza,  551 ;  the  charge  of 
pantheism,  552 ;  his  treatment 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  556 ;  the 
definition  of  omnipotence,  557; 
his  language  respecting  the  incar- 
nation, 561 ;  his  idea  that  knowl- 
edge and  being  correspond,  562 ; 
God,  the  absolute  foundation  of 
all  thought  and  bein^,  564 ;  does 
not  mean  to  avoid  discussing  the 
personality  of  God,  567 ;  Schleier- 
macher  has  rendered  after  all  great 
services  to  dogmatic  thought,  568. 

Schomp,  Prof.  H.  A.,  article  by,  758. 

Scott,  Professor,  articles  by,  1 72, 570. 

Sherwood's  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  Throne,  noticed,  589. 

Smith's,  H.  B.,  Apologetics,  noticed, 
888. 

Smith's  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theol(»y,  noticed,  884. 

Smyth's  Domer  on  the  Future  State, 
noticed,  874. 

Sociology  and  Christian  Missions, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  Mooar, 
680. 

Spalding's  Lectures  and  Discourses, 
notic^,  208. 

Spirits  in  Prison,  Preaching  to  the, 
article  on,  by  President  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  888 ;  position  maintained 
in  an  article  in  the  NewEnglander, 
883 ;  an  anarthrous  participle 
after  a  noun  which  has  the  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  predicate,  884 ; 
the  aorist  participle  denotes  tran- 
sient action  preceding  that  of 
principal  verb,  835  ;  necessity  of 
dwelling  on  nice  points  like  these, 
336 ;  the  real  force  of  the  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  rendering  of 
translators  and  commentator8,838 ; 
numbers  do  not  count  in  critical 
questions,  839 ;  critical  weight  of 
early  authorities  overrated,  839; 
early  erroneous  opinions  have  an 
undue  influence,  840;  points  on 
which  the  discussion  turns  easily 
overlooked,  340 ;  the  common  ren- 
dering not  sustained  by  the  gram- 
arians,  842 ;  reference  to  Stuart, 
844;  Crosby,  845;  Buttmannand 
Winer,  846 ;  according  to  the  ' 
grammarians  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  the  participle  makes  i 


it  a  predicate,  848 ;  Buttmann  and 
Kiihner,  348 ;  Goodwin,  349 ;  ex- 
ceptions, 850 ;  quotation  from 
Thucydides,  350 ;  from  2  Pet.  L 
18,  351;  reference  to  Good  winy 
Jelf,  and  Buttmann,  852 ;  state- 
ment of  the  actual  usage,  354 ; 
aorist  participle  anarthrous,  what 
it  expresses,  855 ;  the  aorist  ]>ar- 
ticiple  following  a  noun  having 
the  article,  856 ;  necessary  correc- 
tions of  rendering  by  recent  ex- 
positors, 858;  instances  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  participle, 
861 ;  participles  in  connection 
with  the  word  ?rorc,  862 ;  the  mode 
of  rendering  now  advocated  the 
only  correct  one,  863  ;  the  burden 
of  the  Epistle  of  Peter  consolatory, 
364 ;  Peter  in  the  Second  Epistle 
adverse  to  the  common  rendering, 
367 ;  reference  to  1  Pet.  iv.  6, 368 ; 
recapitulation,  370  ;  supplemen- 
tary note,  citation  from  Uurtius, 
871. 

Spurgeon's  Morning  by  Morning^ 
and  Evening  by  Evening,  noticed, 
204  ;  Sermons,  noticed,  400. 

Stewart's  The  Gospel  of  Law,  no- 
ticed, 203. 

T. 

Thayer's  The  Hebrews  and  the  Red 
Sea,  noticed,  398. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht,notioed, 
897. 

Theism  and  Ethics,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  643 ;  difficulty 
of  discussing  the  relation  of  theism 
and  ethics  to  each  other,  643; 
theology  and  ethics  may  be  con- 
nected in  a  variety  of  ways,  643 ; 
may  have  no  logical  dependence 
on  each  other,  644;  ethics  deals 
with  the  relations  of  persons  to 
persons,  645 ;  the  whole  universe 
under  the  control  of  a  firee  Being, 
645 ;  the  denial  of  personality  to 
Grod  involves  the  denial  of  real 
being  to  man,  646  ;  the  connection 
of  morality  with  a  future  life,  647; 
appeal  to  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
state  implies  the  selfish  theory  of 
morals,  648  ;  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  being,  649;  a  sacred 
order  in  the  scale  of  phenomena 
and  of  beings,  650 ;  the  relativi^ 
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of  knowledge  does  not  render  tiie 
knowledge  ontrostworthy,  651 ; 
the  argument  of  Christ  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees,  652 ;  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  love  and  its 
effect  on  our  relations  to  God, 
652;  connection  between  iutare 
retribution  and  present  duty,  653; 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  a  power- 
Ail  support  to  conscience,  654. 

Thirlwail's  Let^en  to  a  Friend,  no** 
ticed,  591. 

Thoms's  Concordance  to  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  588. 

Thwing,  Bev.  Charies  F.,  article  by, 
246. 

U. 

Universalism,  Doctrines  of,  arti- 
cle on,  by  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
468;  statements  of  Christianity 
grouped  in  three  classes,  463 ;  the 
biblical,  468 ;   the  second    class 

S laces  the  Scriptures  under  great 
oubt,  468  ;  the  third  class ;  its 
features  to  be  set  forth  in  this 
article,  464;^  the  justification  of 
Universalism  in  tiie  divine  char- 
acter, 464 ;  God's  purpose  in  man's 
creation  will  not  fail,  465 ;  the  im- 
age of  €rod  not  lost,  465 ;  man 
ever  the  subject  of  Grod's  graee,466; 
personal  guilt  not  exclusively  ac- 
cording to  the  greatness  of  the 
lawgiver  or  the  importance  of  the 
law,  467 ;  object  for  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  468 ;  the  view 
here  given  of  Christ  not  inade- 
quate, 469 ;  the  unintelli^bleness 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  469 ; 
Universalism  not  rationalism,  4  70 ; 
miracles  notimpo8Bible471;fiuthof 
Universalism  in  the  Scriptures, 
472;  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures 
two  errors  to  be  avoided,  478; 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  not  a 
revelation,  478 ;  danger  of  making 
these  portions  too  lar^  478; 
humble  inquiry  necessary  m  regard 
to  these,  474;  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration,  475 ;  the  doc- 
trine of  verbal  not  of  especial 
value,  476;  the  record  of  truths 
in  the  Bible  a  human  record, 477; 
inspiration  said  to  be  universal, 
479;  two  helps  for  the  recovery 


of  nnfU  msa,  the  penoad  Ckrirt 
and  the  aothmtatiTe  word,  M; 
the  divine  word  powerieai  til 
illumined  by  some  specia]  pron- 
dence,  480 ;  the  divine  jod^jsna 
a  prominent  provideoGe  u  tUi 
relation,  482 ;  the  cooiin|r  ofCkiit, 
488 ;  the  objectioa  to  £cse  lievi 
drawn  from  the  remark  of  the 
angels  to  the  GaUknns,  484 ;  tke 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  regard  ts 
the  coming  of  Christ,  486:  ths 
whole  course  of  God's  govsn- 
ment  illustrative  of  his  jud^rats, 
486 ;  the  Univenalist  doctnoe  of 
rewards,  487  ;  the  reeompencc  of 
the  wicked,  4S8;  prinaplei  of 
retribution  not  commercial,  489 ; 
the  church  jgives  vario«s  revoas 
for  the  punishment  of  ofienden, 
489  ;  the  abstract  demands  of 
iu8tice,490;  relation  of  jostaeeta 
love,  491 ;  the  demands  of  joitiet 
as  illustrated  in  the  parental  re> 
lation,  492;  God  Uie  unireml 
Father,  498;  Dniveml  sahatioB 
admitted  and  endless  pnniHlimpnl 
maintaiiied  by  some,  498;  aigii- 
ments  against  this  view,  494 ;  en- 
tire sanctification  not  prodiced 
this  side  of  the  grave,  494;  the 
dogma  of  no  change  after  deat^ 
495;  the  argument  for  the  dogiaa 
from  the  Bible,  496 ;  from  habit, 
497 ;  the  sovereignty  of  God  oter 
the  will,  498 ;  reanrrection  of  the 
body,  498 ;  first  moments  of  eoa- 
sciousness  after  death,  499. 
W. 

Walafiied  Strabo,  The  Sdiool-Iift 
of,  article  cm,  by  FroC  James  Datis 
Butler,  152. 

Weidner^s  Commentary  on  the  Goi- 
Del  of  Marie,  noticed,  202. 

Wharton,  Pro£  Francis,  articie  bf, 
209. 

Wheiry's  Comprehensive  Commea- 
tary  on  the  Qurin,  noticed, 
588. 

Whittemore,  Geoi^ge  H.,  article  by, 
488. 

Wickes's  Treatise  on  the  Accentna- 
tion  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  tke 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Wright,  Fro£  G.  Frederick,  artkk 
by,  694. 
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